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and intereſting: i 
| haps: 36 


events, here narrated, by Cgan a Bs I 2 in the 
ſyſtem of Europe, The long eſtab 
lance of. power, ſhaken | by Tepeate 
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and ſettled again by renewed! tr 
overturned both in th | and South; tl 
received law of nations. Ho been antiquate 
and not only forms of government, but t 
firſt principles of Politics, and . 


_ undergone: 5 a revolution, 55 
On ſuch a ſubject, we thought it our dut 


'$ 


to ſpare no pains: in the com: 7 1 
ments, and the invel igation of 3M v 
could, in the Jeaſt re pect, tend 


epoch, likely to engage the 5 
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tion of future Bi 
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rians; and to influence: 


| kappineſ or miſery of diftant generations. | 
In the proſecution of our enquiries, recourſe 
"a been always had to immediate and original 


3 authorities, wherever ſuch could be proeurec 
1 1 where that was not poſſi] we have never 
failed to conſult the beſt 4 „ 


* of« 9 * 


cated accounts, occaſionally referring, in notes, | 
2 to the various ſources from whence our in- 


Formation was derive Between dne and two 


FE : end publications of different e 
( ſome at them conſiſting of feveral vo- 
A lumes) will be found to be ex preſsly quoted; 
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FB u many might ſtill have been added to ne 
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© lift, if it had been thought proper to name 


* 1 more than one or two of the princip: 
Conc 0 in the ſame teſtimon v 


Þ alſo prof 704 not a little from the Pr rivate com- 


unications of perſons, upon whoſe veracity | 
1 We can depend, and who. have b Aj 
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well as more impartial hiſto! 
lution i that unhappy country, 280 of all t the 
counſels and intrigues connected with it, b 
I i attempted, than has'yet appeared in any 
) eſtic, which has come to 

The narrative is taken up. 

| radiments of that meaſure - 


the autumn of 
vour, a 880 U to the be i of. our 3 
to . the , of 6 letai due to tranſ- 
yet Wop +6 the 


h hiſtory, contained in t 
lume, commences from the time when, Soy. 
the expulſion of Necker and his kanne 
the original leaders of the revolution got t * 
whole power of the ſtate into their own-. 


hands; and it reaches down to th 


an open attack 
bo of the «king, 


PREFACE: 


3 ſomething leſs than two years. Vet in that 
ſhort ſpace, two factions, which had ſyeceſ- 


1 ſively riſen to popularity, after being compel- 


led to ſeek their own ſafety by uniting to ſup- 
port that throne, which they had themſelves 
rendered inſecure, were cruſhed together un- 
der its ruins; and the faction, which ſeemed 
moſt imphant in its fall, was already under- 
| mined. This period is alſo marked by the 


breaking out of a war which has involved the 


© greater part of Europe, and broken in N 
the ſyſtem of the South. I 
I.)he ſeveral ſects of rvolddonith in Frances. 
up to the end of 1792, have, each in its turn, 
had their admirers and advocates i in this, as in 
every other neighbouring nation; and many, 
who have long ſince been diſguſted by the crimes 
that have followed, are ſtill as laviſh as ever in 
their praiſe of the principles, with which the 
revolution ſet out. Many too, who at this mo- 
ment ſee with alarm and indignation the am- 


bition and injuſtice of our enemies, yet aſſert 


them to have taken arms originally in the juſt 
defence of their own liberty, and impute all 
their crimes and calamities to the war into 
which they are repreſented to have been forced. 


Some, though comparatively few, have uni- 


formly adhered to every thing, which has been 
done by all the different demagogues and tyrants 
F e 
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of that FERN country. Others (and we be⸗ 
lie ve them to be by far the greateſt number) 
have, for a long time, as univerſally difapproved 
alike the principles and conduct of the French 
revolution. On all ſides the paſſions are kindled 
by the nature and importance of the queſtions 
which are agitated, inflame the contention, 
and tinge every ſurrounding object with the 
colour of their own light. TB 
In ſuch circumſtances, the taſk. of. the con- 
temporary hiſtorian, always delicate, is clog- 


ged with new difficulties. There is no evidence” | 


on which he can implicitly rely. There are 
no readers, who can coolly eſtimate what he 
writes. He ſhould keep a check on the bias 


of his own opinions: for opinions he muſt 
have: to be indifferent, in ſuch a juncture 
of civil ſociety, would he a crime. In all the ©: 


more diſputed paſſages of the tranfactions, 


which he has to relate (ſuch as are all thoſe of 3 
the period comprehended in the preſent vo= 
lume) we ſee but one way, which he can ſafe= _Þ 
ly and honeſtly purſue, though at the riſk of - 
rendering his compolition cumberſome, di- 


jointed, and ſpiritleſs. He muſt embody, as 
it were, the evidence in the ſtory itſelf, by in- 
ſerting ample extracts from the ſpeeches and 


declarations of the principal actors on each 
ſide; he muſt trace. their proceedings ſtep b v3” J IJ 


den 9 DOOR day vy daß icr uche I 


* 
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© garding the order of time; and he maſt ac- 
cumulate every fact, which can illuſtrate their 
deſigns and diſpoſitions. In aſcertaining his 
facts, he ſhould uſe more than ordinary cir- 
cumſpection. The beſt teſtimony is that, which 
witneſſes furniſh againſt themſelves ; and on 
that he ſhould bottom himſelf bei he 
can. What remains, he ſhould ſupply, as far 
aàs he is able, from ſolemn documents, and 
public ſtatements, admitted, or at leaſt uncon- 
ttradicted by adverſaries, whoſe intereſt it was 
to refute them. He ſhould ſtudy the charac- 
ters, not only of oppoſite parties, but of indi- 
| viduals, and receive nothing but with extreme 
jealouſy from thoſe, whom he ſhall have once 
& found guilty of employing deliberate fraud. 
He muſt compare all, collect from all, but ſur- 
render his own judgment to none. Many 
things, unneceſſary to the preſent times, he 
muſt preſerve for the inſtruction of poſterity; 
many more, which will appear tedious, when 
U the general truth of the ſtory ſhalt have been 
once agreed, he muſt dilate to meet exiſting 
prejudices, errors, or miſrepreſentations. 1 : 
thoſe who ſhall come after, it muſt be left te 
catch the more ſtriking, reſults, combine them 
© with effect, diſpoſe them in harmonious maſ- 
ſes, and delineate them With a rapid, b but firm 
pencil. 
There is allo a peculiar diſadvantage a - 
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der which we maths; in writing contempo- 


been paſſed over in its proper place, as compa- 
ratively inſignificant, will fometimes appear 
afterwards to be of the higheſt importance; 
and ſometimes new light will be reflected 
from new information. Some inſtances, of 
both kinds, occur in the preſent volume. Such 
are, the account of the abortive inquiry into 
the crimes of the 5th and 6th of October 1789, 
before the court of the Chatelet, and the bloody 
tales of Nimes and Avignon: ſubjects, the 
complete knowledge of which ſeemed eſſential 
to a true eſtimate of the firſt aſſembly. We 
take the liberty too, of directing the reader's 
attention to the review, which is attempted in 


the VIIIth chapter of the progreſs of the Re- : 1 


volution, during the time of the firſt aſſem- 
bly, the prediſpoſing cauſes of that event, and 
its moral and political operation at home and 
abroad. The preſs was kept ſtanding a long | 
time, that we might avail ourſelves of ſome - 
very important authorities, which had been 


promiſed to the world; and which have OCCa- 4 f 


ſioned that part to grow under our hands, to 
a magnitude which, if we had foreſeen, we 


ſhould have been induced to have formed it 
into a ſeparate chapter. 


Our domes affairs we have a aimed to treat, 
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rary hiſtory by detached pieces. What has 4 
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as they ſeemed to require, in a ſort of middle 
manner; more than commonly full, but not 
ſo minute as that which has been applied to 
the affairs of France. 1 
Ihe collection of ſtate-papers is, of colivls; 
unuſually copious. Many of them, and thoſe 
perhaps the moſt intereſting, we do not recol- 
lect ever before to have ſeen in the Engliſh - 
language; and others have only been known 
by imperfect and partial tranſlations. Among 
the former are; the counter-complaints of the 
court of Bruſſels againſt the French, for pro- 
tecting the Emigrants, and encouraging the 
malcontents of the Auſtrian Netherlands; the 
diſpatches, which ſtate the ſatisſactory con- 
duct of the Elector Palatine, and the Elector of 
Treves, in diſperſingthe aſſemblages of French 
Egmigrams, and thoſe, which evince the pacific _ 
intentions of the court of Turin, and the un- 
prepared condition of Spain; the king's procla- 
mation on the ſuſpenſion of Petion and Mas 
nue; Briſſot's report on the negotiations with 
n and the principles of the new diplo- | 
macy; the anſwer of the preſident Gregoire to 
the Savoyard deputies, which was printed and 
cCirculated as the manifeſto of all nations againſt 
= Kings; and ſome of the addreſſes from the 
WW Engliſh ſocieties ; among the latter are, the 
whole official correſpondence, which led 


to 


to hoftilities with Auſtria; the report of M. 


Dumourier to the king in council, which im- 
mediately produced the declaration of war; 


and other pieces of inferior confideration. 


The Appendix to the Chronicle has been 


ſimilarly enlarged. This has been done part 
ly to include ſeveral valuable documents of 
leſs ſolemn form, relative to the French hiſ- 
tory, and partly to preſerve the principal de- 
clarations and reſolutions which were pub- 


liſhed in 1792, by the different aſſociations of 


oppoſite political tenets, into which our own 
Ein gdom was then unhappily divided. 


We cannot preſent to the public theſe fruits, - 
ſuch as they are, of our aſſiduous reſearches, 1 
without obſerving, that during the time, 
which has been ſpent in them, we have not 

been unmindful of our ulterior en gagements. 


Two other volumes have been ſome time in 


preparation, and are actually in the preſs. . 1 


They will appear with all convenient diſpatch. 


We have for each, authentic materials, which A 
we know, to be in the been of no > other 1 


private perſons. 


In the volume for 17933 which i is in reat ; = 
5 forwardneſs, the part that contains the origin 
of the war between France and this coun- 
try. will be executed in the ſame full man- 1 
ner with the French Wer in the preſent 

„ polen 
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mitted by immoral power of whatever form. 


$ As to the repetition of an attempt once before 


PREFACKE - 

WL Afterwards: when actual hoſtilities ; 
had commenced, and the French republic had 
acquired ſomething of an eſtabliſhment, we 
ſhall return to the general courſe and ſtyle of 
our accuſtomed narrative. Mankind have 
little comparative concern in knowing. with 
accuracy the ſeries of crimes and follies com- 


as are but neceflary conſequences of ſuch _ 
a domination. It is the tranſition of great 
ſtates from one mode of exiſtence to another, 


that furniſhes, perhaps, tue moſt inftrudttive > 
lefon! in hiſtory. 


The delay, which from the as a lub : 
- to the public has taken place 1 in the 
appearance of the preſent volume, has expoſed 


made to injure us. We ſhall not, however, 8 
regret the time, labour, and expence beſtowed _ 
to finiſh the work in a manner ſatisfactory to 

_ ourſelves, if it ſhall in any degree procure a 
continuance. of that indulgent approbation, 
_ which we have had the happineſs ſo long 
to experience, and the remembrance of 
— which muſt ever incite us to the moſt perſe- = 
vering and diligent diſcharge of our duty, 
conſiſtent Wich the great intereſts of JOE 
and truth. oy 
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Connection of the Poliſh revolution with the war of the North already e. 


diet in the beginning of 1789. Character of the Polet—of Frederick. — 
 Wilkam— 1 | 1 
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lated, aud the Jubſequent French var. Situation of affairs before, the 


the diet againſt precipitate reforms, when they awere . ge + 2 | "= 


monition to 


10 conſider of the ' abolition of the permanent council. Motion for: Hk 
abolition, and the repeal of all the regulations of 1775 and 1776, 
 amade by Count Staniſlaus Potocki, and after two days debates car= 


the finances. Land-tax propoſed. Generous, behaviour of all parties + 3 
and orders of men in the diet, particularly of the clergy. Strong pi. 
it ſbeaun to protect the peaſants, and encouraged by the king==his oaum. . 


ried by a very large majority. Diet returns to the conſideration of 


* 7 
* 


3 
* Bs - 


liberality to the public treaſury. Diſputes with Ruſſia" about the eva. * 


cualion if the republic by ber troops. Conſpiracy and inſurroction 5 
4 a 


mented. 


' Ruſſia. Paſſage refuſed to ' Ruſſian troops. Empreſe orders 
the compleat evacuation of . the ' Poliſh territories, and promiſes Jatife —_ 
ation for all damage done by them. Conſequent influence of the king 
of Profia and the Britih, minifer at Warſaw: Profecition of Prins 
Poninſti, for his conduct as mar/hal- of the: diet which Janttioned tht © 


partition in 1195, . Peiiheilive nidection of the welhs of” ou; nd: 


ruhen they ſhould become Vacant, fimilar in principle 7 4 
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Ke Da Fre, 
form here in 1782; dire&ly oppoſite to the confiſcation of the property of the © 
clergy in France about the ſame time with this, label e Iͤö;d 
Poland. Storming of the Baſtile- now. know in Poland. Ege s of che” Be, A 
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French revolution on Poland. Committer for porting on the plan of 2 0 "of 


conſtitution appointed. Deputation of the ray 


Vol XXXIV. 1 
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2] ANNUAL REGISTER, 1792. 
obtain. a reſtoration of their antient privileges, General diſpoſition in 
their favour, The deputies are introduced at court, and their cauſe patro- 
© prized by the king. They preſent a memorial to the diet. Their modera- 
tion. Informality in their mode of proceeding. They are directed to apply 
through the proper legal channels; and a committee is named by the king, 
From perſons favourable to them, to receive and report upon their grie- 
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wages. Committee of the conſtitution proceeds with great deliberation. 


King of Prufſia offers his alliance, but requires, as preliminary conditions, 
the augmentation of the Poliſh army, and a government of more ſtrengtb and 

_  flabiltiy. Report of the committee called for: made by the biſhop of 
Kaminiec, who, afier recommenaing caution, propoſes certain principles of 
melicration, contained in eight articles. Short account of the moſt important, 
points. All the articles paſſed, at the recommendation of the king. Diet 
adjourns 7 the Chriftmas receſs. Univerſals of the marſhals, recapitu- 
lating all the :neaſures of the diet, and exhorting the nation to internal 
union. Public thankſgiving in all the churches directed by the king, for 
the unanimity with which the diet had begun the reform of their conſti- 


Futon. 


IN che concluſion of the laſt vo- 
J lume it- was obſerved that the 


pr ogreſs, and ile ubatever that ſhall. 
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or they 


cloſe of the year 1791 formed a fort 


of natural epoch. But in the train of 
human events, though many things 


happen which no wiſdom ſhort of 
infinite could foreſee, yet nothing 1s 


abrupt; no part of hiſtory is wholly 
detached and inſulated from the reſt, 


The tranſactions of one period 


branch into, and inoſculate with, 


thoſe of another; they follow 
from the paſt as from their cauſe, 


artificial ſyſtem which has lon 
been maintained with ſo much jea- 
louſy in Europe, reciprocally in- 
fluence and are influenced, even 


Where no direct connection or ſym- common league is ſaid, whether 


truly or falſely,. to have been form. 
ed; and on the ſubject of both, an 


pathy exiſts. : 


The revolution of Poland is 


the link of union between the por- 


tion of hiſtory, which ends with 


the general pacification of Europe 


in 179t, and that in which we 
now are, comprehending the origin, 


- & + 


lead to the future as to 
their effect: and the fortunes of 
- diſtant countries, eſpecially in that 


the ſame moment. 


be, of the ſanguinary and ferocious 


war, which was begun by France 


in 1792, and ſhortly after involved 
all the great military and maritime 


powers of Europe. It is the proper 


ſequel of the one, and the beſt intro- 


duction tothe other. It aroſe by de- 
grees out of the circumſtances of 


the North, already related ; and the 
remote conſequences. of it are till 
viſible in the affairs of the South, 
'Though it by no means had that 
community of principle with the 
French revolution, which has been 
attributed to it from different mo- 


g tives, alike by profeſſed admirers 


and declared enemies; yet in ſome _ 
points the two events certainly did 
aftect each other; againſt both a 


» 


appeal was made to arms nearly in 
Me have ſeen, * that in the latter 
part of 1788, and the beginning of 
1789, the confederated diet had al- 


—— 


' feady made ſome progreſs in aſſert- 
ing the independence of their coun- 
try. But the peut talk yet remained: 
to ſecure reſpect abroad as well as 
tranquillity at home, it was neceſſary 
to eſtabliſh a F capable of 
enforcing both. i 5 
To the ſucceſs of this arduous and 


delicate undertaking the character 


of the people was very unfavourable, 
if we may believe the late king of 
Pruſſia, who wanted neither induce- 
ment nor opportunity to ſtudy them. 
They are repreſented by him, as * 
heads without logic, light and fri- 
& volous beyond every other people 
ec in Europe.“ In truth they were, 
(too many of them) at once venal 
and intractable, fierce, jealous of their 


liberty, impetuous and reſtleſs, while 


they felt the baneful operation of an 
internal evil which they knew not 
how to remedy ; running about to 
all the political theoriſts who were 
the faſhion of the day, and requeſt- 
ing from them a plan for the at- 
tainment of that public happineſs 
which could reſult only from the dil. 

cipline of their own. minds. But 
time and adverſity, the two great 
inſtructors of mankind, had now 


taught the Poles the ſalutary leſſons 


of their ſchool; and a great majo- 


rity of the leading nobles had ſettled . 


into a ſteady conviction, that the 
ſource of all their calamines lay in 


thoſe anarchical privileges Which 


they had too long confounded with 
liberty. es 


\ « 


With theſe good diſpoſitions, they 


found in the reigning king of Pruſ- 
ſia, what they had never before ex- 


perienced, a powerful | neighbour | 
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ſeemed; now to have his eyes opened 


to his true intereſts, and toſee his own 


ſecurity not in their weakneſs but 
in their proſperity. Nor were they 


leſs fortunate in their own monarch. 


They beheld on their throne a na- 


tive prince, who to the ardent deſire 
which he ever felt of being the be- 


nefactor and father of his. people, 
had now joined what I 
not poſſeſs, the confidence and af- 
fection of his ſubjects. The king 
« was one with the nation, (as he 
« ſaid himſelf): and the nation all 
« with the king,” e 


The paſt experience, however, 
of Staniſlaus-Auguſtus had rendered 
Scarcely was the 


him cautious. 8 
crown placed upon his head, when , 


propoſing to ſtrike at the root f 
their diſtractions, by aboliſhing the 
abſolute negative claimed by every 
nuncio in the free diets, he fell under 
the diſpleaſure of the twd tourts, 
/hich had concurred in his eleva- 
tion. Not long after, among other 


which 


reforms, he erected boards of com- 


miſſioners for the management of 
the treaſury and army, and he creat- 
ed a bench of judges learned in the 
law, to exerciſe the important ju=- 


riſdiction of the marſhals court. By 


theſe meaſures he reſtored the fi- 


nances, brought the army, ſmall'as 


it was, to be an effective force, and 


2 


provided in ſome meaſure for the 


due adminiſtration of juſtice ?: but 
he. diffatisfied- all the great piaſts - 
who aſpired to the high offices which 
He fa- 


overſhadowed the throne. 
voured the petitions of the diſſidents 


* Memoires de 1763, juſqu'a 177 5, under the year 1773. 
+ Ib. under the years 1764 and 1765. = | a Ol 
t Ib. and the able Letters on Poland; publiſhed by Payne in 3773. Letter x, 8 
dowards the end. ee „„ „ 
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for a toleration; and the whole ca= 


\ 


tholic church, which was the domi- for the execution of his office, that 
nant religion, laity as well as clergy,” did not leave him the real efficiency 
"raiſed, a. general cry againſt him. left by . himfelf to the great ofti- 
The diſſidents entered into a confe- cers of the realm at their reſpective 
- deracy, under the protection of the boards. | „ 
empreſs of Raſſia, the catholics ap- Looking back on theſe incidents 
plied for aid to the court of Vienna, of his life, he could not credulouſly 
and the king of Pruſſia amuſed both truſt every flattering appearance of 
parties: yet ultimately diſſidents ſupport either from within or with- 
and catholics compromiſed their re- out. He ſeems therefore to have 
ligious differences. to meet each felt the ground under him before he 
other in a grand confederacy againſt advanced. Above all he ſought, by 
the crown; and the three neigh- a gentle reſiſtance, to put the firmneſs 
bouring potentates forgot all their of his people to the teſt, and to diſ- 
old political jealouſies to unite in tinguiſh their ſerious and deliberate 
the plunder of Poland. After ſuf- wiſhes from the ſudden efferveſcence 
fering every diſtreſs, and eſcaping of the moment. The latter he em- 
by little leſs than a miracle from a ployed all his influence to allay, but 
moſt deſperate attempt on his life, by the former he guided his conduct 
the virtuous and accompliſhed king as far as wiſdom and prudence would 
of this unfortunate country had the allow. In this ſpirit it ,_ TE 
mortifcation to behold an rig was, that when mention Jan. gth, 


ſcene of civil confuſion and devaſ- was firſt made of im- «tot 88 
tation only terminated at laſt by the proving the internal condition of the 
diſmemberment of his kingdom, and republic, he warned the diet, that 


the formal annihilation of all the the good intentions which they ma- 
little authority which he originally nifeſted, and which he highly praiſed, 
poſſeſſed in its internal government. might fail of all their effect, if they 
The crown-fiefs, called the Staroſ- ſhould at once attempt precipitate 
ties, were taken out of his diſpoſal. reforms in the whole frame of the 

He was no longer to have the free government. And thus did he pre- 
nomination of the biſhops, palatines, pare them for the conſideration of 
_ eaſtellans, and miniſters who formed the great queſtion which he ſuggeſt» 
the ſenate; and who, ſubject as they ed, as to the manner in which the 
were to royal influence, conſtituted ſtate ſhould be adminiſtered during 
the only effective ſtrength and bul- the intervals of the diet; a queſtion 

_ wark of the throne. He could not in truth involving no leſs than all 
even appoint commiſſioners to the the ſplendour, dignity, and authority 
boards, or judges to the bench, which of the crown, | 
he had inſtituted. . All internal re- Count Staniſlaus Potocki, nun- 
gulations intended to be ſubmitted cio of Lublin, a nobleman much and 
to a diet, and all foreign meaſures, very deſervedly in the confidence 
in every ſtage of their progreſs, of his ſovereign, then propoſed 
were to be decided by the majority the abolition of the Permanent 
of, a permanent council, in which, Council, together with all the re- 
during the intervals of the diets, all gulations of 1775 and 1770; but 
power was now lodged, and which, ſeveral warm and tumultuous debates 
though nominally the agent of the took place on different days, before 
crown, was indeed a commiſſien this opening was made to the wy 
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lution which followed. In the ſeſ⸗ 


ſion of the 17th, the mover of the 


propoſition took occaſion to expreſs 
his hopes, that from the day, which 
gave his majeſty birth, the kingdom 
might alſo date the origin of a new 
and more happy deſtiny: yet true 


to his policy, the king once more 


recommended moderation. He ob- 


ſerved, that the propoſition was a 


direct infringement of the treaties 


with the neighbouring powers; and 


what other ſafety have we, he aſked; 


to what other ſupport and protection 


can we look? He adviſed them there- 
fore to reflect, and adjourned the ſeſ- 
fon. The ſubject, however, coming 


at laſt to be diſcuſſed, he declared, 


that „ it was ever his intention, as 


« he thought it his duty, to partake 
« the weal or woe of his country, 
« but he wiſhed to find unanimity 
* in their reſolyes.” A long and 


animated debate enſued, but in the 


concluſion the queſtion for the abo- 


lition was carried by a majority of 
one hundred and twenty to eleven: 


_ thirty-one members are ſaid to have 


been preſent, who did not vote. 

This decifive meaſure having 
been taken, the diet pauſed. on the 
ſcheme of government, which was 
to be ſubſtituted, and reverted to the 
points which had previouſly occupied 
the attention of the nation, Ac- 


cordingly they proceeded with the 


_ conſideration of the ways and means 


for eſtabliſhing a permanent reve- 
nue, equal to the expenditure, which 
the new ſituation of the country, and 
principally the projected angmenta- 


tion of the army, might demand. 


The ſubje& was frequently renewed ; | 


till ultimately a land-tax was im- 


poſed on the following plan: the 


Staroſts, or poſſeſſors of the crown- 


fiefs, were in future to pay one half 


ef their income, inſtead of one 


' 


fourth, which they before paid; the 


clergy. (with an exception favour- 
able to ſome of the poorer ecclefi- 
aſtical corporations) were aſſeſſed at 
twenty per cent.; and all proprietors 
of hereditary fiefs and allodial lands 
at ten per cent. of the yearly value of 
ther eras. NEE SE 1 

In the courſe of the various deli- 
berations which led to this conclu- 


' fion, ſome circumſtances occurred of 
too much importance in marking 
the temper of all ranks and parties 
in the diet, to be paſted over in 


ſilence. Many of the richeſt Sta- 
roſties were in the hands of the lea - 


ders on both ſides. It Was natural 


therefore to expect ſome oppoſition 
to ſo heavy a burthen being laid on 


them, yet none appears to have been 


attempted. They made the ſacri- 
fice required of them by their 
country with diſintereſted alacrity. 
There was no diſcord till the queſ- 


tion came for the apportionment of 
the tax on church-lands. Then 
ſome of the more violent ſpeakers - * 
on the popular {ide wanted to carry 
the aſſeſſment ſtill higher; but the 
king, the court party, and all the _ 
5 perſons of both houſes, com 
ated the propoſition, as contrarx 


to all equity. Indeed it was ſaid to 


be reaſonable that the clergy ſhould, 
even be relieved from the beneyo- 


"pay. The clergy however now came 


eclared, that to give. 


ff & «#4 


mity to the public councils, Nei- 


ther did the great body of the diet, 
J 
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fire at the 


- oppreſſion; and the king. 
an early act of his reign nad firſt 
placed the lives of the peaſantry 


became more and more reſolute, and 


6] ANNUAL. REGISTER, 


on whom the general land- tax fell, 
do themſelves leſs honour. 
mation having been given that ſome 
lords had not only laid the newimpoſts 
on their vaſſals, but had even made 


them continue the payment of the 
temporary taxes which had now 


expired; the aſſembly inſtantly took 
intelligence. Many 

members expreſſed in lively 12 
their horrour and deteſtation of ſuch 


under the protection of the law, 


ſeized \this occaſion of impreſſing 
the miſe es of their condition with 


all his eloguence on the feelings of 
the nobles. \ The reſult was, that 
the board of tꝰeaſury was directed to 
circulate, in the name of the aſſem- 
bled ftates, a prohibitory edict re- 


quiring the lords to abſtain from 


theſe and all other oppreſſions on 


their vaſlals, who were in no way to 
| beccharged with the new land- tax. 
To complete the whole, in this con- 


teſt of generoſity, the king made the 


public treaſury a preſent of 300, ooo 


florins a year from the lands appro- 
priated to the maintenance of his 


tabe. 


In the mean time A e 


| of Poland by the Ruſſian troops went 
on ilowly. 


Ruſſian ambaſſador, procraſtinated 


Count Stackelberg, the 


and explained, in a tone of modera- 


tion not common to the diplomacy by the diet, firſt for heſitating, and 
afterwards for declining to grant 4 


of his court, and ſtill leſs ſo in cor- 
reſpoudence with the court of War- 
faw : while field-marſhal Romanzow, 
to whom the empreſs had given the 


command in the Ukraine, remon- 


ſtrated a little more in the ſtyle of a 


general at the head of a victorious 


army. On the other hand, the Poles 


. 


Infor- 


who by 


1792. 

menaces were thrown out in the 
diet of applying to the king of 
Pruſſia, for ſuccours to drive out the 
Ruſſians by force. The negociation 


was ſtill pending, when a plot to 


excite an inſurrection among the 
pr of the Greek religion was 
enounced to the diet, and imputed- 


to the machinations of Ruſſia. A 


prelate of that nation, who was alſo 
abbot of a Greek convent at Sluck 


in Lithuania, was ſeized and carried 


priſoner to Warſaw, charged with be- 
ing an accomplice in the conſpiracy, 


He was demanded by the Ruſſian mi- 
niſter, as an imperial ſubjcct; but not⸗ 
withſtanding, proceedings were inſti- 
tuted againſt him before the proper 


eccleſiaſtical tribunal. This inci- 
dent added new fuel to the flame, ſuf- 


ficiently hot before; and the oppor- 

tunity was not neglected of bring- | 

ing forward additional meaſures to 
eradicate the influence of the em- 
The Greek prieſts, who uſed 
publicly to pray for her ! 
churches, were forbidden to continue 


preſs. 


the practice, as familiarizing their 
congregations to look u 


were not regularly domiciled in 
Poland, or who refuſed to take the 
oath of allegiance, were ordered 
immediately to quit her territories. 
A pretext too was from hence taken 


free paſſage, which the court of Pe- 


terſburg had now the condeſcenſion 


to aſk, for a large body of Ruſſian 


troops, whoſe direct road lay through 7 


Poliſh Ukraine. An offer was 
indeed made after a time to al- 
low them a paſſage, but under · 
ſuch reſtrictions ag plainly could 


ö * 4 1 
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heir 5 


to a for- 
reign power rather than to their 
own natural ſovereign; and all 
members of that communion, who 
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not be accepted. At length count 
Stackelberg, in the name 
of his miſtreſs, gave offi - 
cial notice, that all the 
military magazines ſhould be tranſ- 


5 to the other ſide of the 


nieſter, and another line of march 
be given to the troops, ſo as to avoid 
the frontiers of the republic. He 
made ſtill further ſubmiſſion to juſtice 
and neceſſity; and promiſed com- 


penſation for the damages already 


done by the Ruſſian armies. 
The neceſſary conſequence of the 
Gtuation which we have juſt de- 


ſcribed with regard to Ruſſia, was 


daily to draw the king and diet into 
a cloſer union with Frederick-Wil- 
liam. His mediation with the court 
of Peterſburg was formally re- 
queſted, Every diſpatch was tranſ- 
mitted to him on its arrival, and no 


anſwer was ſent without his privity 


and approbation; while at Warſaw 
his miniſter, ſupported by the miniſ- 
ter of Great Britain, held perpetual 
conferences of the moſt confidential 
nature with the committee for fo- 
reign affairs, of which count Ma- 
lachowſki, the marſhal of the diet, 
and head of the country party, was 
preſident. Of circumſtances like 
theſe it is not to be imagined that 
the king of Pruſſia did not avail 
himſelf; and he managed the junc- 
ture with dexterity. He haſtened 


on the firſt application to give every 


aſſurance calculated to conſirm the 
influence which he had already ob- 
tained. He declared * that, ſetting 
the higheſt value on the friendſhip 
of the re 7 he would ever make 
it one o 

to Fr and F a con- 


dated Berlin, 7 ue 1789. 


the firſt objects of his reign 


* a 


nection no leſs expedient than mu- 
tually neceſſary for the two ſtates, 


and originating in common intereſts 


of the moſt eſſential kind. Upon this 


principle he held forth a new treaty 
of alliance and guarantee to protect 
the independency and ſovereignty of 


Poland, as well as a reviſion of the 
commercial treaty; and inſtantly 


upon has part propoſed giving every 


reaſonable facility in his power to the 


commerce of Lithuania with Eaftern 
Pruſſia, on condition that ſome late 
regulations of the cuſtom-houſes on 
the frontiers of the grand dutchy _ 
ſhould be repealed. Vet, although 
he took care to let it be known how 
much he approved the diſpoſition of 


Poland to vindicate her own inde- 
pendency, he nevertheleſs adviſed a 
temperate and circumſpect addreſs, | 


a conciliatory appeal to the equity 


. 


and magnanimity of the empreſs. 


His ambaſſador at Warſaw even 
found it neceſſary to defend himſelf 
as againſt a charge, from the impu- 
tation of having too much ſoftened _ 


one of the official anſwers to count 
Stackelberg. But the maſter-ſtroke 


of Pruſſian policy was the deference | 


which the king and his miniſters, in 
all their tranſactions, oſtentatiouſly | 


paid to the court of London. No- 


thing could be better conceived to 


give the Poles a firm faith in the ſin- 
cerity and uprightneſs of his views. 


For England, it was remembered, 
had formerly interfered on occaſion | 
of the partition in 17733 and could 


not feel any of the little partial in- 
tereſts which might be ſuppoſed 
liable ſometimes to warp the inte- 


grity ofa king of Pruſſia. The co- 
e of this. country, e 


* Particularly i in the note of the « Proflan miniſtry to the rend unaſaor, 
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en conſidered as the Rrongeſt | 
e of fair-dealing in the court 
2 Berlin: and it was with the 
confidence, and to the ſatisfaction of 
all, that about the time of which we 


are ſpeaking * Mr. Hailes in a 


manner directed the whole foreign” 


ſyſtem of Poland. 
The Poles perhaps would Wave 


among their own factions. They 
ſhould have granted an amneſty to 
all concerned in the paſt partition, 
and the ſanction finally given to 
it in 1775. Too many ot their great 
nobles were more or leſs implicated ; 
and all ated under an irreſiſtible 


and treaſurer, who had been mar- 
mal of the diet in 177 5, and on that 
occaſion had been notoriouſly favour- 
able to the views of Ruſſia, was 
upon this account now impeach- 
ed, after a lapſe of fourteen years. 


The charges were ſupported with 


particular eagerneſs by all. the 
friends of the grand general count 


the treaſurer. So vigorous were 
the proceedings againſt the ac- 


But prince Poninſki, the 


Was with difficulty faved from 1 
fury of the 8 on the day 


when he Was arreſted.” Still there 
were not wanting ſome men of more 
temperate minds, Who, anxious for 
that good ſettlement of the country, 
which. could only, be procured by 


unanimity, Jaw this breach with a 


regret and alarm not to be conceal- 


ed. Conciliatory negociations, there - 


fore, were attempted, and it is ſaid, 
that the biſhop of Smolenſko ſuc- 


ceeded ſo far as to effect a meeting 


cuſed, that he was at once put under 


2 in violation, as he complain- 
; of a cardinal law, which the Po- 
Bh nobility regarded with juſt ve- 


neration, and which in words very 


ſimilar to à paſſage of our own Great 
Charter, fays—* we will impriſon 


* no man unleſs convicted by law.“ 


Vet in his caſe the irregularity (if 


indeed the law did extend to proſe- 


cCutions before the diet) was over- 


looked in the public indignation, 


FR ran. ſo high, that the Prince: 


5 


3 


between the chiefs of the parties i 
but they ſeparated without any 
nearer approach to each other, The 
trial was fixed to proceed. _ 
When the lift of judges choſen by- 
ballot was declared, the grand trea- 
furer found that from heir known 
principles he had little to hope. He 
endeavoured in conſequence to make 
his eſcape, the opportunity of which: 
was furniſhed by the filial piety of 
his ſon; but he was intercepted i in 


his flight, not far from the borders, 


and brought back to Warſaw. in 
Branicki, who was the enemy of 


this exigency another plan was tried 
by his brother, of working on the 
fears of a majority in the diet, by 
menacing with ſimilar impeachments 


the grand general Branicki himſelf, 


and all others' who had taken any 
ſhare in the tranſactions now made 
the ground of charge. It is true, 
this management occaſioned the 
propoſal of a general amneſty; but 
Branicki, ſecure of his preſent in- 
fluence in the diet, rejected all com- 
promiſe, and his party puſhed on the 
proſecution. 3 
_ Hitherto nothing had been done 
which could be conſidered as a Pere | 


; _- See the papers of the time; end by Memoire fur * Apaires auler ds 


Pologne, and Repligue a l Examen, both ſaid to have been Way "by" Mr, 
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that council had only 14, %. 
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manent reform in any part of the had enjoyed that high dignity, 


ſtate. An accident now gave riſe Neither did they profit more from 
to a meaſure.of this kind. The ſee the intervention of the pope's nun- 
of Cracow, to which is annexed the cio, upon whom they prevailed to 


dukedom of Severia, and which. is ' preſent a memorial in their favour. 


ſaid to have been the richeſt of all The motion was finally carried 


the ſees, had become vacant, and M. ' againſt them by a decided majority. 


Suchodolcki, the principal ſpeaker But the principle which was adopted 
on the popular fide, moved to re- on this occaſion, by. ſuch. as went, 
duce the income of that biſhoprick; the greateſt length among the re- 
a regulation which was afterwards formers of Poland, is worthy of re- 
propoſed to he made general. mark. The reductions were pro- 
folv. . The primate was to be al- ſpective. The property of every 

Ju O -Jowed 200,000 florins & a actual poſſeſſor was kept ſacred. © 
2292 year, "the biſhops half that The regulation was only to operate, 
ſum, and the primate and biſhops of as the ſeveral vacancies ſhould occur. 
the Greek non- united communion This is a principle, which is direatly © 
half the income allotted to the ſame indicated by the nature of e 5 So 
rank in the eſtabliſned church. In property, and of all property, 
vain did the clergy remind the diet of where an intereſt has once been 
the teſtimony which their patriotic veſted, for whatever term, by ſame 
conduct had ſo lately received in the competent authority of the ſtate. 
appellations of & excellent citizens, The moment, when that intereſt ex- 
« and worthy children of their coun- pires of itſelf, is the preciſe point 
e try;” in vain did they ſupplicate where regulation and juſtice meet; 
that, in the midſt of the public hap- and it was thus that our own parlia- 
pineſs, they alone might not have ment acted in the ceconomical re. 
' reaſon to lament the labours of forms of 1782, with reſpe@ to all 
that aſſembly; and in vain did they patent places for life. It is impoſ= 3 


* 


NA LE 


point out the injuſtice of the original ſible to diſmiſs this ſubje& from the 
inſtance, by ſhewing that the ſee of mind without adverting ſponta- 
Cracow had been enriched not from neouſly to the contraſt ſoon after af- 
the coffers of the ſtate, but by the forded by the vote of the national 

private benefactions of thoſe, who aſſembly of France, which ſwept 


8 


»The Poliſh florin is variouſly calculated. The tranſlator of the conſtitu toon 


inſerted among our State Papers of 1791, takes it in round figures, as worth 6 l. 


of them are equal to à pound ſte 


7 is ſomething leſs than 64 d. or 36 5 3 
| ing. The Engliſh edition of Buſching's Geo n- 
graphy mare than doubles this, and ſays (vol. i. p. 601.) that a Poliſh florin is 


equal 10 1 f. 2 d. ſterling, and with that account agrees the table at the end of 


Guthrie's Geographical Grammar. Though we believe Mr. Coxe to be molt cor- _ 


rect, we ſhall leave the reader to chuſe his own authority. But whatever may be 


the poſitive value of the incomes here aſſigned to the Poliſh prelates, there is one 


ſure mode of eſtimating fairly their comparative value, by the ſalaries of great A» 
offices. The marſhal of the equeſtrian order, who as a member of the permanent 
council was allowed a guard of an officer and 15 men While he was in Warkaw, © = 
had only a ſalary of 30, O00 fl. a hear, in that capacity; and ↄrdinary members 
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all the revenues of the church into Suchodolcki. The chairman was 
the coffers of the ſtate by one uni- the biſhop of Kaminiec, a venerable 
verſal confiſcation. NE, prelate of very advanced years, who 
| At the period however of which bad long taken an active part in 
. we have been ſpeaking, the ſtorming public affairs, and in particular had 
= of the Baſtile, an event that Ger | 55 one of the chiefs of the confe- 
the triumph of the French revolu- deration of Bar. 
tion, was not yet known in Poland. While this committee was em- 
But now the en of that antient and ployed on the great taſk entruſted 
mighty monarchy reſounded to the to their care, aud the diet was oc- 
moſt diſtant regions of the north, and cupied ſometimes with the trial of 
+ ſhook all the nations of Europe, prince Poninſki, and at other times 
The concuſſion was ſtrongly felt in with the regulation of their finances, 
Poland. It was natural to expect and the augmentation of their army, 
what it ſhould, from the preſent po- the operation of the French revolu- 
Iitical fituation of the country; but tion began to diſplay itfelf more 
fill more ſo from the long connec- directly in another quarter. The 
tion of the two kingdoms, For victory of the third eſtate in France, 
France had conſtantly maintained a animated the citizens and burghers 
erful influence in the diet till of Poland to attempt the recovery of 
E err with the houſe of Auſtria their antient privileges, or to ſeek 
In 1756, and even afterwards, at the from the beneficence of the king, and 
time of the diſmemberment, had the equity of the diet, ſuch other 
gone the length of privately coun- franchiſes as might ſecure to them 
teracting the purpoſes of her ally, by their juſt ſhare of conſideration in 
ſurniſhing arms and money to the the ſtate. Accordingly they choſe 
confederates of Bar, ſeveral of whoſe delegates, whom they ſent to War- 
_ chiefs now held principal ſway in ſaw; and that city now beheld with 
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4 the public councils. © equal ſurprize and ſatisfaction the . 
i Immediately a new eagerneſs for new ſight of an atſembly of citizens Mi 
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proceeding to the formation of their and burghers convened from all parts 
_ ewn conſtitution was manifeſted; and of the kingdom and the grand 
repeated inſtances were made to the dutchy, conſulting on their common 
king for the nomination of a com- mtereſts, careſſed by the great 
mittee, which ſhould be charged to nobles of the diet, and ultimately 
draw up and report the project of a received at court with moſt gracious 
government to be ſubmitted to the marks of royal favour. That ſome 
conſideration of the diet. At length, conceſſions ſhould be made to them 
1 Cont on the anniverſary of his was agreed on all fides; but what 
7th Sept. election to the throne, ſhould be the exact meaſure to be 
#75 Staniſlaus-Auguſtus gave granted occaſioned ſome difference 
Way to the reiterated defires of his of opinion, though even the moſt 
people, and appointed a committee cautious politicians profeſſed to with 
. of eleven. Five of them were taken that it might be liberal. Such how- _ 
from among his own miniſters, and ever was the fermentation. excited 
the reſt from other diſtinguiſned by their preſence, and by falſe re- 
members of the diet, in which num- ports of a plot againſt the popular 
ber was the pop alar leader M. party, that on the anniverſary 8 che 
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n king's coronation, when the two orders might intermarry, and 
25th delegates were introduced mutually inherit; that tne army, 
Nov. f pay their compliments at the church, and all civil employ- - 
court, the council of war judged it ments under the treaſury, ſhould de 
prudent to diſtribute ball cartridges thrown open to the burghers, and 
to the troops, and to order that the that they might be at liberty to 
artillery ſhould be loaded. But the purchaſe lands of noble tenure, in 
peace of the capital was diſturbed Poland as well as in Lithuania: for, 
by no other tumulz than the loud while the burghers of the grand- 
and enthuſiaſtic expreſhans of loyal- dutchy had this road to nobility 
ty and joy. TR." | acceflible to them, the burghers of 
At length the delegates humbly the kingdom (excepting thoſe of 
repreſented their caſe in a long Cracow) were reſtrained from pur- 
memorial to the king and the diet. chaſing more than about ten acres 
With a ſobriety of mind, highly within a limited diſtance of t heit: 
honourable to them, they did not reſpective towns, for their ſub- _ 
aſcend to theories of natural equa- ſiſtence and convenience merely, 
lity z they inſiſted only on the and without deriving from thence — 
abrogation of invidious laws, and a qualification to vote as landed pro- 2 
the reſtitution of their rights under prietors in the dietine. 
an earlier and more equitable juriſ- There were ſome other articles 
prudence, with ſuch a fair extenſion deſigned to regulate the juriſdiction 
or accommodation of the principle, to which the burghers ſhould be ex- 
as Circumſtances might demand, eluſively Lea and to give them 
They ſtated the proſperity which immediate weight in the commiſſion { 
the cities and royal towns formerly of treaſury on all queſtions of trade 
enjoyed under the Jaghellon fami- and commerce, But that which moſt 
ly, and even ſo low down as the deſerves attention, is the article re- 
reign of Stephen Bathori, while lative to their ſhare in the national 
they {till preſerved any remains of repreſcntation, Their prayer was, 
thoſe privileges which they now re- © That not wy ſome cities and 
claimed; they traced their preſent “ royal towns, but all, each in its 
decay in wealth from the extinc- “ reſpective waiwody, ſhould have 
tion of their political importance; “ the right of electing deputies to 
and they propoſed the means of re- « the diet, and of charging them 
eſtabliſhing them in their former “ with proper inſtructions; and in 
flouriſhing condition. They not “ caſe the ancient privileges of the 
only defired a general recognition “ cities and towns ſhould be renew- | 
of their ancient rights; but inſiſted * ed, that they ſhould be no more 
alſo on the ſpecific declaration of ya- © 1impeached or diminiſhed, but on 1 
rious points in their favour. The © the contrary be extended, parti- 
principal were, that every individual, “ cularly in all reſpects that might 
foreigner as well as native, ſhould “ tend to render he form of go- _ 
be entitled to full protection and “ vernment more perfect.“ Ke, 
ſecurity; that the nobles ſhould not former part of this demand gave E 
hold the burghers in contempt, nor ſome alarm to the graver members 
loſe their own rank by exerciſing of the legiſlature, who knew not. 
trade or commerce, but that the how to calculate, and who feared | 
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to hazard in a raſh experiment, the 


poſſible conſequences of admitting at 
once a new intereſt in the ſtate to 


ſo large a portion of the ſupreme 


power. It was this propoſition, 


therefore, which was the only real 


ſource of difficulty, and which final- 
ly was modified, as we ſhall hereaf- 


ter ſee, with the full acquieſcence 


of the burghers, who did not think 
themſelves juſtified in refuſing much, 


' becauſe they could not obtain all, 


They acted on the occaſion with the 
wiſdom and ſound ſenſe which tem- 
pered all their notions of alteration 


in their conſtitution, and which are 


moſt conſpicuous in the latter clauſe 


of this ſame article, where, inſtead 
of vainly holding forth an imme- 


diate and abſolute perfection, they 
limited their wiſhes and hopes to a 


principle of growing improvement, 
ſpringing from the root of paſt ex- 


rience. This 1s.truly to imitate 
the Engliſh conſtitution, as in their 
ſubſequent work the Poliſh nation 


profeſſed to do: it is to do more; 


it is to emulate thoſe well-diſciplin- 


ed and good habits of mind, which 
| have hitherto qualified the people 
of this country for the enjoyment 
of their own excellent form of go- 


vernment. 5 | 
The delegation which preſented 


this memorial originated in aſſem- 


blies not convoked by any regular 
authority, and conſequently had no 


character of a legal body. Proba- 


bly it was to be aſcribed to this de- 
fe, that the ſubject was not brought 
forward in the ſhape of a direct 


. motion. It ſlept nearly 
17 Dec. three weeks, when an 
order being made for 


the city of Warſaw to pay 400,000 
florins in the current month on ac- 
count of the new taxes, the oppor- 
tunity was dexterouſly ſcized to 


was objected to it; but it was an- 


ceeding. So after a long debate 


approbation of the king, that the 


which he formed of ſuch members 


bring the memorial under diſcuſſion, 
The informality already mentioned 


ſwered, that the demands of the 
burghers, if they were ſubſtantially 
juſt, ſhould not be rejected, from a 
pedantic adherence to form. The 
majority, however, were firm in 
maintaining the due order of poo: 


it was reſolyed, with the expreſs 


memorial ſhould. be referred to the 
ſeveral chancellors, who were the 
proper channels of communication 
from the cities and towns, to examine 
the facts contained in it, and report 
their opinions upon it to a commit- - 
tee; that the ſubje& ſhould there be 
re-conſidered, and finally brought; 
with all the information thus collect- 
ed, before the diet. And the next day 
the king named this committee, 


only as were known to favour the 
pretenſions of the burghers. 
It was on the ſame day, when the 
claims of the cities were debated, 
that a report was at length made 
from the committee of the conſti- 
tution. Scarcely had they. begun 
their fittings, but ſpeculators with- 
out number overwhelmed them with 
plans, and ſome of theſe, as might 
be expected, were deeply tinctured 
with the political philoſophy of the 
times. 'The committee, however, 
ſeemed to be fully impreſſed with 
the magnitude and moment of their 
taik. They pauſed and deliberated. 
Their progreſs in no degree kept 
pace with the public expectation. 
Impatient of the delay, the marſhal 
of the diet, count Malachowſki; la- 
mented to that aſſembly, that he had 
ſo long filled his high office in vain. 
A year, he ſaid, had elapſed, and 


yet bs had * teen one of the ar- 


dent 


* 


rierten On” Oy 


E 


« * 
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dent wiſhes of his heart accompliſh- 
ed. He exhorted them not to loſe 
moments ſo precious to the liberty 
and proſperity of their country, and 
he reminded them of the dangerous 
ſituation in which they would ſtand, 
if the enſuing winter ſhould bring 
peace to the belligerent empires: 
Poland would find no protector 
among the neighbouring N : 
ſhe muſt again bend her neck to the 


away with generous indignation. 
Whether this .intimation of dif- 
truſt rouſed Frederick- William, or 
whether it was in the regular deve- 
lopement of . the ſentiments before 
expreſſed by him, we know not, but 


made a formal offer of his 
alliance, promiſing to de- 
fend the independence and ſove- 
reignty of the republic with all his 


Dec. 


army, ſhe ſhould adopt ſome better 


This well-timed declaration gave a 


the diet. Immediately the com- 
mittee of the conſtitution was called 
upon for a report; but they excuſed 
themſelves as not being yet ready. 


prefaced by their chairman with a 
long ſpeech ſuited to his mature age 
and experience, in which he endea- 
voured to impreſs his countrymen 
with the wiſdom and moral duty. of 
caution on a ſubject ſo directly in- 


a very 


yoke which ſhe had fo lately caſt 


op: of ſome little time after he 


forces againſt every attack; and he 
made it a preliminary demand, 
that beſides the augmentation of her 


and more ſtable form of government. 


new ſpring to the public ſpirit of 


At laſt, on the day above mentioned, 
the reſult of their deliberations was 
communicated to the legiſlature, and 


volving the laſting happineſs or mi- 
ſery of themſelves an theis poſte= 
rity. © IN | EG Wrget 8 
The committee in this re port took: 
L different courſe from the na- 
tional aſſembly of France. They at- 
tempted no abſtract declaration of the 
rights of man, no metaphyſical max- 
ims, no logical definitions; they fim- 
ply enumerated in a ſingle article 
what they conſidered. as the practi- 
cal rights and duties of the parti- 
cular nation for which they were 
preparing the materials of a better 


conſtitution; and then proceeded. 
to arrange, what to them ſeemed 


the beſt means of exerciſing thoſe 


rights, and fulfilling thoſe duties in 


provincial dietines and national 


diets. Theſe principles of melio- 
ration (ſo they were called) were 


comprized * in eight articles, which 
were ſtill very diſtant from the 
conſtitution ultimately adopted, 


firmed; for among the rights of the 
nation was reckoned that of electing 
its kings, But no limitation was 


put upon this right; there was no- 15 
thing to confine the choice to an 


individual rather than to a dynaſty ; 
and accordingly the ſubſequent con- 


ſtitution of 1791, where it profeſſed _ 


to introduce hereditary ſueceſſion, 
began by declaring the crown to 


„ | 5 
If this point, however, was left 


for the preſent ambiguous, much 
was immediately gained in other 


*FThere is a ſhort abſtract of theſe in the octavo hiſtory of Poland, lately pub= * _ 
liſned; but it is very inaccurate and unſatisfactory. They have never appeared 
in Engliſh at full length that we know. Nor do they ſeem very im portant, as they. * * 
were ſo much varied in the detail of the meaſures afterwards taken. „„ 


The elective monarchy, to which 
ſo many of the calamities of Poland 
have been commonly attributed, 
ſeemed at the firſt glance to be con- 


be elective— with regard to fami- 


reſpects, Tn 


i 


AY 


reſpects. The diet was purified in 
its very origin by making a qua- 
Hfication of property neceſſary for a 
vote in the dietines, and thus-ſtrik- 
ing off the poorer nobles, great num- 
bers of whom, unable to engage in 
trade or commerce, had been re- 


of the more opulent, and were thus 


the peace of the republic. This 
was followed too by a meaſure cal- 
culated to embarraſs the operation 
of corruption, and make it leſs com- 
pendious. It was propoſed to take 
away the abſolute negative which 
every ſeveral nunc io claimed a power 


—_ 


by any one perfon on any one matter 
of ſtate, diſcuſſed in the courſe of a 


- 


— 


of the whole ſeſſion. 
the future was only to be required in 
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all diets of confederation were to be 
aboliſhed, which were at beſt but 
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ſanction to all thoſe inferior confe- 
fion of all law, yet having been 


acknowledged by the law, had long 
torn the kingdom in pieces. 


which narrowed the right of ſuffrage 
before poſſeſſed by all of the equeſ- 


bates: but tne principle was ftre- 


the eloquence of the king, who * 


2 
* 
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_ duced to become the menial ſervants ki, and mother of prince Sapieha, 


expoſed to eaſy corruption alike 
from foreign or domeſtic enemies to 


* of exerciſing in free diets at his diſ- 
EF, - Ccretion, aud which, once interpoſed. 


ſeſſion, annulled all the proceedings 
Unanimity for 


_ altering the cardinal laws of the 
new conſtitution: In conſequence 
Poland (it was ſaid) 
„ has withdrawn herſelf from the 
auk ward cxpedtents, to evade the 
neceſſity of unanimity, and gave a 


0 0 foreign troops, and ſuppreſſed 
derations which though a ſuperceſ- 


When this report was taken into 
conſideration, the ſecond article, 
trian order, gave riſe to warm de- 
nuouſly and zealouſly ſupported by 


was known long to have meditated 
ſiuch a meaſure, as of the higheſt 


cee Coxe's Travels, vol. i. P. 183, 


= 


n 


utility to the ſtate. The article 
therefore paſſed, and though ſome 
diſcontent on the ſubje& ſoon after 
ſhewed itſelf among the poorer 
nobles, and was even ſaid to be en- 
couraged by the princeſs Sapieha, 
fiſter to the grand general Branic. 


Am ia we © 3©tY 
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marſhal of the diet for Lithuania, 
yet it was afterwards incorporated 
into the laws for the regulation of 
dietines, and made part of the po- 
pular conſtitution of 1791. The 
reit of the report was received with- 
out difficulty. The corner-ſtone of 
the new edifice being thus laid, the 
diet adjourned for the holidays, 
after having directed the marſhals 
to acquaint the ſeveral palatinates, 
by their circular writs called uniwper- 
als, with the fortunate reſult of the 
national councils, - 2 $2 
The language of this addfeſs was 
plain, grave and dignified. It enu- 
merated ſuccinctly what -, 4 
had been don, and what Dated | 


till remained to be dene. 31“ Dec, 
1789. 


yoke of the guarantee, reſumed 
« her independence, fent away the 


« the permanent council, that ma- 
« giſtracy no leſs diſagreeable than 
* dangerous to the nation; in fine 
« ſhe has laid to reſt all her domeſtic 
« troubles, ſhe has provided for her 
defence by augmenting or rather 
“e creating an army, and has at- 
« tended to the proceedings of fo- 
reign powers, by legations and 
« by fending miniſters to their re- 
« ſpective courts?? The conſequent 
exaltation of the national character 
in the eyes of other ſtates, the re- 
ſpect paid to the republic by the 


Ottoman | 
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Ottoman Porte, and theapprobation « take umbrage at our ſtrength and NY 
of their neighbour and friend, as he independence, muſt not be able ” 
is more than once called, the king © to build a hope on miſunderſtand- 
of Pruſſia, are next pointed out; © ings and. diviſions. among us. 
the offer of alliance and protection When the time ſhall come (as 
on the part of the latter, his preli- < the enlightened wiſdom and vir- 
minary condition, anticipated by * tue of our countrymen promiſe us 
their own deſire of a good and ſtable * it will come) that public opinion 
government, ane the principles of „“ ſhall be directed ſolely by pure 
melioration, unanimouſly adopted, * patriotiſm, be founded ſolely on 
are then ſeverally impreſſed; and “ reaſon and juſtice, and have no 
an affectionate appeal is finally made © intereſt but the common intereſt 

to the feelings of the people. «© May „ of all, then will our labours re- 
„ you, dear countrymen (ſay the “ ceive their ſweeteſt reward, ane 
« two great officers of the, repub- * we ſhall find in the general con- f 
« lic, in the name of the king and « fidence the moſt powerful incen- 1 
« the diet) may. you receive theſe © tive to a ſteady perſeverance iin 
« pledges of our ſolicitude with the © the diſcharge of our momentous 
« {ame effuſions of heart withwhich * duties.” To make theſe ſenti- 
« we offer them to you! But much ments ſink ſtill deeper into the ho- 
« ſtill remains to be done, before ſoms of all, the ſolemn authority of 
« the power and happineſs of the religion was alſo employed; and the 
« republic will be eſlabliſſied. Pre- king, agreeably to a reſolution of 
« judices, jealouſies, and injurious the diet before their departure, ap- 
« miſinterpretations muſt no longer pointed a general thankſgwing to 
« be admitted into your hearts; be obſerved in all churches for the 
« diſlenſions muſt ceaſe for ever, union of mind, and concord of pub. 
« and eſpecially in the moment lic ſpirit, with which the divine 
« when union is fo neceſſary for goodneſs had vouchſafed to inſpire 
« defeating every deſign, and every the aſſembled ſtates in the aufpi. _ 
« {urmiſe againſt the welfare of the cious commencement of their great 
country: foreign powers, whomay work, I: > 24. tp 
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PrederickeWilliam poſſeſſes the confidence of the Poliſh government. 3 | 
ers of the Emperor Foſeph rejected by the Republic. Object of Frederich- 
William diſcovered to be the acquiſition of Dantzic and Thorn. Review of 
what had paſjed reſpecting Dantzic and Thorn, and the Poliſh trade, fron 9 
the time of the partition under Frederick II. M. de Launay, a FHs 
Economiſt, and financier of Pruf/ia, the author of the Softem. its ruin 
conſequences, Committee appointed on the acceſſion of Frederick-William, 16 
examine the report of M. de Launay on the fiate of the finances. Their 
opinion. Policy of count Herizberg favourable to Poland, Ceffion of Dant- 2 
zic and T horn inſiſted on. Large compenſation offered in exchange, together \ © 
avith a loan from the bank of Berlin; but rejected. Stani/iaus- Auguſtus - .: 
preſents his jewels to maintain the army, Other large denations or loans r., 1 
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the ſame purpoſe. Ruſſian agents raiſe a ferment againſt Pruſſia. Pruſſa 
Amts till it ſubſides. © Sudden change of opinion reſpecking Pruſſia, Prouffian 
 . treaty becomes popular. Diet vol it without a diviſion.  Correſpundench 
© barween Staniflaus-Aigyſtus and Frederick-W:lliam on tht fubjef. Mo. 
tie of the latter for haſteming the Poliſh treaty. Sixth article of "that 
treaty bind: Pruſſia to defend Poland. Poliſh army becomes reſpectable. 
Ceſſbon of Dantæie and T horn introduced in the negociations of Reicbenbacb. 

' Leopold embarraſjed by it, Intrigues of prince Kaunits, produce a breath 
between Frederick-William and his miniſter Hertæberg. Conſequences of 
that breach. Poland obſerves neutrality : meditates- treaties with 2 
Porte and Sweden. Diet employed in forming à conſtitution. © Ruſlan 
miniſter demands ſatisfattion for the violation of his chapel. Revival of the 

_ accuſation, and ſentence of prince Poninſei. Lenity Jhewn to him by the king. 
Catholic church acknowledged' as the aominant religion of Poland. Greek 
© archbiſhop of Kiow, notwithſtanding, admitted as a member of the fenate. 
* Unity of domains of the republic, eftabliſhed by a cardinal law : evidently 
" Intended to ſecure Dantzic and Thorn, Exerciſe of legiſlative and executive 
Power confined to the equeſtrian order. Prerogatives of the erown attacked, 
Defended by Staniflaus- Auguſtus. Other cardinal Inwys paſſed. Qusſtion 0 
Hieoreditary monarchy again agitated, Effect of the king's ſpeech on that 7 4 
Ject. Elector of Saxony propoſed. Much warm debate. Project of a commer- 
Cial treaty between Poland and Pruſſia. Dantzickers take alarm: they re. 
__ monſirate< ab! Frome by Staniflaus- Auguſtus, Diet draaus near its ter- 
mninution. Double diet reſokved on. State of parties, Several merchants and 
© others ennobled. Sentence of Poninſti extended to all his adherents. Meet- 
lng of the dietines. Prince Potemkin propoſed as a candidate for the ſucceſſion; 
Nephews of Staniſlaus- Auguſtus alſo propoſed. Objefted to by Staniſlaus, 

 wwho recommends elector of Saxony. Diet ends its ſeſſions, © 


FF HE king of Pruſſia loft no time faſt reliance on the fincerity of the 
IJ in ſtrengthening the impreſ- court of Berlin. 
fſions which he had already made The emperor Joſeph had long 
in his favour. He ſeemed ſtudiouſly ſhewn a diſpoſition to conciliate the 
to diſplay his hearty co-incidence affections of Poland. Some injury 
with the ſentiments of the nation, having been done to the territories 
and interfered in a manner which of the republic, in the  fiege of 
would probably have diſguſted a Choczim, he not only on the firſt 
people, not uſed like the Poles to application was ready to name 
be governed as a province of a commiſſioners for an equitable ad- 
foreign ſtate; he charged his am- juſtment of the affair, but when 
baſſador at Warſaw, the marquis ſome difference ultimately appeared 
Luccheſini, to convey his acknow- between their eftimate and the de- 
ledgments and congratulations per- mand, he without hefitation took the 
ſonally to all the members of the latter as the meaſure of reſtitution. 
diet. On the other hand, the Poliſh Now, almoſt in the laſt moments of 
government manifeſted, by a clear his life, he propoſed through his 
And unequivocal conduct, their ſted- prime miniſter a treaty of UW 
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and commerce which he engaged 

to make more adyantageous t 

the offers of Prufſia. But it was 

conſidered by the Poles as a ſnare, 

and on the firſt mention rejected. 

Yet the propoſal may have induced 

them to rate too highly the intrinſic 

value of their friendſhip; and. the 

rejection, perhaps, made them too 
much expect, becauſe they had ſo 

well deſerved, a pure and diſinte- 

reſted return from Frederick-Wil- 

lian... 

They were however very ſhortly 
undeceived, The great object of 
his policy, the price of his protec- 
tion, was now diſcloſed. During 
the receſs, while the committee for 
foreign affairs were- occupied at 
Warſaw, in forming their project of 
the intended treaties, the marquis 
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: Luccheſini was called to Berlin, and 


on his return, when the diet re- 
aſſembled, propoſed, as the baſis of 
the new connection, that the-repub-- 
lic ſhould cede Dantzic and Thorn. 


1 


; 


, As the defire of poſſeſſing theſe ci- 


ties, and more eſpecially the former, 
ſeems to have Tek the hinge on 
which turned all the future conduct 
of Frederick-William, towards Po- 
land, it is neceſſary here to trace 
the ſubject a little higher, from the 
time of the late partition under his 
predeceſſor, _ : | 


& 


Frederick the Second at that pe- 
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which it was the antient capital. 
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+ See-for the hiſtory of this period, 
March 1773. 5 by een BIS 6 
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riod laid claim * to Dantzic, as I whatever is done againſt foreign- 
well as the reſt of Pomerellia, of ers, is done in favour of the na- 


He did not, however, inſiſt on his 
* Preuves at Defenſe des Droits du Rai ſur le Port 17 Peage de ta Viftale; 


This pamphlet, with many other documents, was fent to Mr. Dodfley, 
of the Annual Regiſter, by the late Pruſſian miniſter count Hertzber 


1. Preuves et Defenſe p. 8, and the follows, p ; 195 a e 
5 Examen du Compte rendu au Roi bs par . rr, I 


but relinquiſhed, or rather, as. he 
ſays himſelf, peſponed them, with an 
affected mo ion, on the remon- 
ſtrances of ke two imperial courts, 
and the interference both of Greet 
Britain and France. Vet by po> } 
ſefling the circumjacent territory, 
he was maſter of the port. For 
the natural moth of the Viſtula, 
called the Norder-gatt or Fahrwaſ- 
ſer, having in the laſt century been 
choaked up with ſand, a new. opeti- . 
ing had. thou made by another 
channel, named the Weſter-gatt oer 
Weſter Fahrwaſſer, and ſometimes 
New Fahrwaſſer: and for the ne- 
ceſſary works a long leaſe of the 
ground adjoining had been obtain- 4 
ed from the abbey of Oliva, to 
which the property of the weſteen 
bank of the Viſtula, of the ſe- 
ſhore. for a conſiderable extent, andi 
of the little iſle of Plate formed h/ 


pretended rights, ſuch as they 


» 


) 


the two Fahrwaſlers, ſeems certain- | 


therefore, having now become te- 


* 


- 


- ritorial ſovereign of all the abbey- - 
lands, exerciſed his dominion, by 
erecting a cuſtom- houſe, and exact. 
ing what dues he pleaſed for ke 
paſſage of veſſels to Dantzile. 
His revenue was at this time un- 
der the management of a French _! 
economiſt, Mr. de Launay, with. - 3 
whom it was a leading maxim, that 
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tion! By this principle the nan 
eier fare ay: Bis ee 2- 
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lative to the trade with Poland, and 
the navigation of the Viſtola. In 
'conſequence his maſter was for ever 
involved in com il hoſtilities - 
with Dantzic, which was conſtantl 
Patronised and ſupported by the 
empreſs of Ruſſia; for it was the po- 
licy of Catherine, as Frederick 
Rimſelf was ſenſible *, © to leave 
-«, that thorn in the foot of her ally, 
_ '« rather than pluck it out; and to 
' keep in the diſputes of Pruffa 
4 with that city a perpetual ſubject 
A of chicane, ever radi in the event 
4 of a breach with the ng: Thus 
emboldened, and availing themſelves 
of ſome favourable circumſtances, in 
the year 1783 the magiſtrates of 
Dantzic endeavoured to appro- 
priate to themſelves and their fel- 
5 e excluſively the whole 


trade of Poland. With this view 


they prohibited the paſſage of Pruſ- 
Nan ſhips through that part of the 
Viſtula which is wholly within their 
juriſdiction. Repriſals followed, and 
Frederick might perhaps have pro- 
ceeded to greater lengths, had not 
the court of Peterſpurgh inter poſed, 
and at laſt prevailed upon him to 
* recede from his threatened mea- 
ſures- New jealouſies again aroſe 
- In 1785 but Frederick put an end 
to them by t a ſettlement, which bis 
prime miniſter conſidered as more 
than gener tous!“ Diſtruſt, however, 
and ànimeſity continved! mutually 
to prevail. He ever repreſented 
- Pantzie: as turbulent and tricking : 
- Dantzic ſaw in him only a robber 
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and oppreffor. The trade of Po. 
land indeed ſeemed naturally to be- 
long to a Poliſh free city, but the 
ſituation of that city itſelf was un. 


y natural; inſulated as it was, in the 


midſt of a ſtate of which it formerly 
was the capital, yet dependent on a 
foreign power: for ſuch Poland was 
in effett become. The conſequences 
of thele relative circumſtances, and 
of the reciprocal. embarraſſments 
ariſing out of them, were, as is not 
uncommon, very injurious to both 
parties. The traffic of Dantzic 5, 
which had employed a circulating 
capital of ten millions of crowns, 
had dwindled away to one-fourth, 
while the merchants of Elbing I and 
Keen igſberg, two Pruſſian cities, into 
which it was the aim of Frederick's 
meafures to force the Poliſh trade, 
were equally loud with thoſe of 
Dantzic in 3 25 their diſ- 
'treſs and run. g 
Still, decreaſed as it Was, the 
whole of the Pruſſian trade with, Po- 
land was confiderable, and highly 
| beneficial, ſince it conſiſted, beſides 
grain, in the raw materials of ma- 
nufactures, and; coarſe fabricks ſuit- 
ed to many foreign markets. Tt 
drew, therefore, the attention of the 
Pruſſian government, now aſpirin 
to commercial importance; auf 
even ** before the death of Prede- 
rick, it was laid down as a princi- 
ple of policy 10 favour it in every 
poſſible manner. ES 
When his ſucceſſor acide? the 
throne, a committee- was "HAINES 


1 Memoires de 1964 juſqu'a 177 5; under the year 1774, towards the end. 
% Diſſert. Academ. de M. Hertzberg, for the year 27845 pp. 34 and 35. 


1 Ditto, for 1786, p. 23. 


Examen de Memoire ſar les Aires aQuelles de Pologne, 179 1—3 gane 


"Atr ibuted to Mr. Alteſti, Ruſſian dener of 


pylique al Examen. 


y Examen du Corapte rendu au Roi, par M. de Launay. SF 
3 ä Diſſert. Acad. 915 p. 36. | 


legation at and, and 2 
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w- inquire: into an accounts 'of the 
Ban reſented by M. de Lau- 
nay to the king *, and A ring 
which, among other things f ly 
condemned the whole yoni "under 
the Poliſn commercial treaty was 
made and printed with e pre 
bation of the court. 
clared that to give facility and 
freedom was the only way of re. 
ſtoring a trade once ſo flouriſhing; 
but now in à rapid decay, With 
this ſtrong confirmation of his own 
opinions, count Hertzberg. Who 
ſtill retained his ſituation” and in- 
fluence, was fincere in wiſhing an in- 
timate and liberal intercourſe: with 
Poland: and the terms in which he 
had ſpoken publicly of her political 
miſery, from the want off * liberty, 
« property, and a good conſtitution 
« of the kingdom,“ | 
| cient reaſon'to believe, that he alſo 
law the true EEE" of his' OE 
in this reſpec. 

Indeed Frederick himſelf though 
he had contributed to her debility 
and diſtractions, till be had gained 
his point of uniting and con- 
ſolidating his "own 'dominions at 
her expence, yet ſeems immedi- 
ately after to have endeavoured, not 
wholly without effect, to * 'cul- 
tivate her good opinion, He was 
ready on the firſt remonſtrance to 
deſiſt from new pretenſions, which 
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the court of Vienna; and made it the 
ſingle ſtipulation of his own conceſ- 
ſion that the houſe of Auſtria ſhould 
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+ Differt, Acad. 1786, p. 7. 


juſt before May 1774. 
6 Hertzbers gz Diſſert. Acad. 1 
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It was de- 


ive us ſuffl- 


he had advanced in imitation of 


in like manner retire from its re- 


Hy 8 or 0 F. EURO 2 2 a 
cent uſurpations: He did Ifinalty 


ſurrender 2 
Goplo in Cajavia, the left bank of 


part of the laler of 


the river Drevenza, and ſome villages 


in the neighbourhoodef Thorn; andy 
in the latter years of tis life termi- 


nated with the republie ſome re- 


maining * diſputes concerning their 


rel . limits, as he intended and 
believed, to the mutual ſatisfaction 


of both parties. The fact is, at the 
very moment of his firſt propoſing the 


partition he was not ignorant of his 


danger from the nearer approxima- 
tion of the two imperial powers. He 
has f owned his ſenſe of the embar- 


raſſing ſituation in Which he ſtood, 
(and a king of Pruſſia muſt always 
ſtand) between two ſuch neighbours. 
To the houſe' of Auſtria he was an 


enemy from habit and upon prin- 
cipts; and though againſt her he 


allied himſelf with Ruſſia, yet he 


ſaw, that conſulting his own inte- 


reſts on that ſide, he ought not to 
wiſh any increaſe to the power of 
his ally, which he thought already 


too formidable. He could not there. 


fore but have been defirous of pre- 
ſerving what remained to Poland 


in a reſpectable condition of inde- 


pendeney and ſtrength, as an uſeful. 
.and neceſlary barrier, 
The preſent juncture ſortigs to 


afford the moſt favourable oppor- 


tunity for eſtabliſhing the common 
intereſts of the two itates in con- 


cert, on a firm and permanent baſis. 
The war in which the two imperial 


courts were involved, the i 


2 Rege of booms apt ng 


„Examen 40 Compte rendu au Roh par M. 4. Launay, already quoted, - 1 on 
1 Coxe's Travels, vol. 1; note in bp 753 and Memoire de 1763 lz a 177% 
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the neceſſity of her having ſome 


20] 


other foreign protector; the partici- 

tion of Great Britain and Hol- 
and in the views of the cabinet of 
er the co-operation of the 

orte; and the temporary annihi- 
lation of France, who had long 
been anxious to regain her former 
aſcendency in the affairs of that 
quarter; all ſeemed to concur in 
pointing out this as the moment for 
the Pruſſian miniſter to carry into 
effect all his plans on this ſubject, 
ſo important to the proſperity of his 
own country in the firſt inſtance, 


and of a tendency perhaps no leſs 
N e to the permanent tranquil- 


ity of the North. But to make 


way for the introduction of an uni- 
form, equal, and mild ſyſtem of fiſcal 
regulation, to remove all future 
cauſe of diſcord with Poland, and 


to leave no pretence of perpetual 
interference to Ruſſia, the acquiſi- 


tion of Dantzic and Thorn, or at 
leaſt of Dantzic, ſeemed to be eſſen- 
tial. The propoſition therefore was 
made in a manner the moſt likely to 
invite acceptance. Not only a be- 
neficial treaty of commerce, an al- 


liance and a guarantee, but an equi- 
valent in revenue to the royal trea- 


ſury, and in territory to the ſtate, 
was alſo mentioned, and a conſider- 
able loan was added for the main- 


tenance of the army, _ 
Nothing, however, could induce 


the people and the diet of Poland to 


liſten with patience to ſuch an 
overture. Jealouſy, alarm, reſent- 
ment, agitated and divided their 


minds. They beheld in imagina- 


tion a new partition. They che- 


riſhed the two free cities as the laſt 
relics of their former rank in Eu- 


rope; they held them doubly dear, 
from the memory of the other loſſes 


| which they had ſuffered; and ſhould 


pable of any ſerious reſiſtance on 


ſince the lands to be yielded and 


king of Pruſſia would be moſt likely 
ritories, had he any ſuch purpoſe; 


berty and ſecurity of the whole 


| propoſal to the diet. The king, in 
the debate on the ways 


they ſurrender theſe, they. ſaw that 
they muſt be in a manner ſecluded: 
from the world, having no inter- 
courſe but with their three power- 


ful neighbours, in neither of whom 


they could in future have any cor- 
dial confidence. It was in vain to 
remind them that they poſſeſſed 
rather the name than the reality of 
a port in Dantzic, ſubject to innu- 
merable vexations of the cuſtom- 
houſe in time of peace, and inca- 


the breaking out of war; that the 
exchange now offered was in itſelf 
a proof of the fair intentions en- 
tertained by the court of Berlin, 


guaranteed to the republic, which 
weredituated about the lake of Goplo, 


were a part of the late diſmember- 


ment; and in a quarter where the 
to meditate an extenſion of his ter- 


that towards Ruſſia there was no 
retreat open to them; and that the 
barren and litigious ſovereignty 
of two cities was of little value, 
compared with the permanent li- 


ſtate, But, vehement and haughty, 
they diſdained to bow before the 
exigency of their ſituation; they 
conſulted only that generous ſenſe 
of dignity, without which neither 
individuals nor nations can be truly 
e yet which, in difficult circum- 

ances, often precipitates the ruin 
both of one and the o tber. 
The committee for. foreign af- 
fairs declined giving their ſanction, 
ſo far as even to communicate the 


and means for the army 26th Feb. 
eſtimates, glanced at the 


againſt 


„ e ee 


1790. 
| ſubject. He delivered his opinion 
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againſt accepting the loan from the 
bank of Berlin, and calling on the 
nation to teach foreign powers that 
they had within themſelves the 
means of vindicating their own 
rights, preſented a conſiderable ſum 
in jewels to the public treaſury. 
The marſhal count Malachowſki 


without delay, and then to proceed 
with the treaty of commerce. Two 
days afterwards, the queſtion came 
on in a full aſſembly. The Pruſſian 
party managed with great dexterity. 
to bring before the houſe the evi- 
dence which had been taken by the 
eccleſiaſtical tribunal, againſt the 


caught the ſpirit- of the example, 
and offered to lend a million of 
florins without intereſt. Great Po- 


land engaged to pay within one 


month the amount of the new tax 
on chimnies for three years, and 
Little Poland and Lithuania for two 
years to come. There was a gene- 
ral emulation in providing for the 


demands of the ſervice by extraor- 


dinary contributions. The agents 
of Ruſſia did not miſs the opportu- 


nity. Every thing was ſaid, every 


thing was written, which could in- 
fluence all ranks of people againſt 
the alledged treachery of the court 
D auf oe a 3 anmnger 

The Pruſſian miniſtry found it 
prudent to let this fermentation ſub- 


ſide. The marquis Luccheſini de- 


clared accordingly, in the name 


of his maſter, that he withdrew his 


project of a treaty, and was con- 
tented to let every thing remain on 
the old footing, till Poland could 
find ſome fair equivalent for the 
defalcation of the royal revenue, 
which would follow from an altera- 
tion in the exiſting duties. A pro- 
miſe was even made to lower the 
rates at New Fahrwaſler very eonſi- 
derably; and to allow other advan- 
tages to the Poliſh commerce. This 
conduct, backed by the influence of 


the Britiſh miniſter, gave another 


turn to the ſudden paſſions of the 
verſatile multitude. The Pruſſian 
alliance was again popular. In con- 
15th March ſequence the diet un- 
1790. animouſly reſolved to 
8 conclude that treaty 


— 


Pruſſia approved by univerſa 


abbot of Sluck, arreſted the year 
before for attempting to excite an 


inſurrection. The traces of the 


hand of Ruſſia, which appeared in 


the conſpiracy, raiſed a violent in- 


dignation againſt that power; and 
inſtantly the order of the day 
was moved, and the 197 with 
accla- 

mation. 3 
What paſſed on 
directly communicated from Staniſ- 


laus-Auguſtus, in a letter perſonally 
addreſſed to Frederick - William. 
Reminding him at the ſame time 

of the other points in diſcuſſion be- 
tween them, he made a forcible ap- 


peal to his liberality and genero- 


this occaſion was 


fit 
cc 

ce 
640 


0 


(c 


«c 
«4 


y : «© The more theſe points of 


commerce (ſays he) are eſſential 


to us, the more highly will your 


majeſty appreciate the eagerneſs 


of a free and generous nation, to 


unite with you, while they repoſe _ 


entirely on the perſonal equity of 


your majeſty's known character. 


„With a king ſuch as you, the 


cc 
c«c 
cc 
cc 


* 


cc 
cc 
66 
cc 


4 


4 
1 


TH 
ce 
«cc 


* 


ſureſt way is to addreſs him di- 
rectly, by intreating him to 
weigh, in the balance of his juſt 


mind, the claims of a nation who 


give him all their friendſhip, of 


while they depend on the cle 


letter of treaties, and on the 
ferance of ſeventeen years. Th 
idea which they have conceiy- 


ed of the reigning Frederick- 


TY 


William is, that born to equal 


his anceſtors in every ſort of 
glory, there is one which he 
wiſhes to render peculiarly his 
(#13 ; * OWDs 
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« own, by ſetting his grandeur 
% above this fatal maxim; that the 
% *proſperity of our own ſtate can 
« only be promoted by the misfor- 
| 4 tunes of our neighbours.” . 
If he was ſincere in paying this 
homage, as he calls it, to the virtues 
of Frederick - William, his confidence 
muſt have been ſtaggered by the 


anſwer. It coldly expreſſes a ſatis- 


faction in the late conduct of the 
Poliſh nation, but demands juſtice 
and impartiality to Pruſſia; and then 
enters at much length on a dry re- 
capitulation of the ſeveral remon- 
ſtrances and memorials on both 
ſides. It again preſſes the ceſſion of 
Dantzic and Thorn, a requeſt which, 
It is fach cannot be auributed to 
any unjuſt and inordinate ambition, 
as theſe cities are of little compa- 


rative value to Poland, naturally 


belong to Weſtern Pruſſia, and were 


only excepted on the ſurrender of 
the circumjacent territory for rea- 


Ions no longer of any moment. The 
backwardneſs of the king and the 
diet to liften to this propoſition 
when made before is even conſidered 


as a behaviour unfriendly, unreaſon- 
able, and unjuſt. The king of Pruſ- 


ſia, however, had the caution not to 
ſend this anſwer till after he had 
formally ratified the treaty of alli- 
ä” 
The anxiety ſhewn by Frederick- 
William ſor the inſtant concluſion of 
this treaty, aroſe from the menac- 
Ing appearances of hoſtilities, for 
which he ſeemed to be now ſeriouſ- 
Iy preparing, in conſequence of his 
hte engagements *® with the Otto- 


man Porte. Had he been compel- 


| Ted to have recourſe to arms, he 


plined people, Who, ſupported by 
the ſteady ſkill and trained courage 
of his troops, would have preſented 
a formidable obſtacle to their com- 
mon enemies, and have kept the 
ravages of war at a ciſtance from 
his dominions. But in truth, he 
moſt defired to avoid, what he'wiſh- 
ed others to think that he intend- 
ed. By an oftentation of his force 


he hoped to make the trial of it 


unneceſſary, and to drive the new _ 


king of Hungary and Bohemia into 


his terms, by the acceſſion of Po- 
land to the confederacy formed to 
maintain the balance of the North. 


On the other hand, the Poles ima- 


gined themſelves to have ſecured 

the ſuccour of his armies, in defend- 
ing whatever better conſtitution 
they might ultimately frame for 
the future government of their 
country, They were willing to riſk 
a foreign war, if they could obtain 

protection to their happineſs at 


home. V 1 
Tue article which applies to this 


ſabje& is the ſixth. It is in itſelf. 
important, and different interpreta- 
tions were afterwards put upon it 


by the contracting parties. It may 
be proper, therefore, to inſert the 


words. It engages, that « if any 
« foreign power What- TH a 
1 1 P Concluded 


« ever ſhould, by vir- AT 
te tue of any preceding e A 


e acts or ſtipulations, or any inter- 


« pretation of them, aſſume the right 


of interfering in the internal af- 


« fairs of the republic of Poland, 
* or its dependencies, at any time, 


c or in any manner, his majeſty the 


« king of Pruſſia would firlt employ 
« his moſt efficacious good offices td 


Would thus have gained a vaſt out- 


out 6 prevent hoſtilities: ariſing out of 
work, and a brave though undiſci- 


« ſuch à pretenſion; but if his 


| ee vol. xxxij. Hilt, Art. p. 164. 
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«« good offices ſhould fill fail of ef- 
« fect, and hoſtilities againſt Poland 
« ſhould be the conſequence, his 
« majeſty the king of Praiſia, conſi- 


« dering this as a cale falling within. 


« the meaning of the alliance, would 
« affiſt the republic, according to 
« the tenor of the 4th article,“ 
that is with 30,000 men, or his 
whole force, if neceſſary. - 


That they might be in a condi- 


obſerving it, and to defend their 
den liberties againſt all aggreſſion, 
the Poles inſtantly redoubled their 
efforts to ſtrengthen and diſcipline 
their army; for which purpoſe the 


king of Pruſſia lent them officers; 


and he did this in a manner the 
moſt gracious to his new allies. 
When ne gave a ditchatge to prince 


Louis of Wurtemberg, Who Was 


promoted to the rank of lieutenant- 
general in the ſervice of the repub- 


lic, it was conveyed in a letter 


highly flattering to the Poliſh na- 
tion. One of the armies ſoon after 


collected was put under the com- 
mand of this officer; but the prin- 


cipal force, which was ſtationed near 


the frontiers, at the poſt of honour. 
anddanger;was given by Staniſlaus- 
Auguſtus to his own nephew, prince 


Joleph Poniatowſki. 


The late treaty, and the beha- 
viour of Frederick - William in 
conſequence of it, ſeemed to have. 
produced perfect harmony between 


* In the French Mercury for January 1792, M. Mallet du Pan, referring to 


the two allies; and in this temper, ' 
leave having been requeſted ſor the 
paſſage of a Pruſſian detachment 
ordered to Sileſia, it was imme 
diately and unanimouſly granted. 
But the natural character of the Poles 
is quick and impetuous. In the ne- 


gociations which preceded the con- 
vention of Reichenbach, they ſound 
freſh cauſe of violent offence againſt 
8 ; Praia » 5 „ 
tion at once to merit good faith by 


Theſe negociations afforded condt 
Rertzberg an opportunity, as he 
thought, of forcing the court of 
Vienna into his plans #. He pro- 


poſed therefore the ceſſion of Dant- 


zie and Thorn as the only mode of 
re pay ing the expence of his maſter's 
armaments, and as the ground- work 
of the peace; while to recompenſe 
the republic he required, that Leo- 


pold ſhould reſtore to her a tract 
of 200 ſquare leagues in Galhcia, 


comprehending particularly Za- 
moſk, Zelkiew, and Brody; and 


| he-promiſ2d, in addition, that Pruſ- 
fia would lower the duties on the 


tranſit of goods through Sileſia to 
oue-third, and grant other relief o 


the Poliſh trade, Averſe as he was 


from increaſing the power of Pruſ- 
ſia, and knowing how much Jus ally - 
the empreſs would be hurt by the. 
ceſſion of Dantzic, Leopold did not 
ſee how to extricate himſelf bat by 
clogging his content with ſome con- 
dition, Which it would appear un- 
reaſonable for the cabinet of Berlin 


„ 


* 


4 


count Hertzberg's own private papers, repreſents the propoſition to have come from 
Pruſſia, as it is here ſtated, but makes no mention of Leopold's conſent on any! 
conditions. On the other hand, the official paper, publiſhed, in the Berlin Gazette 
in April 1791, aſſerts the whole arrangement to have been voluntarily offered by 
Leopold. We hive here endeavoured to reconcile the two accounts as we believe 
the tact to have been, and as the internal evidence of the tranlaction, arifing out 
ot the circumſtances, objects, und ſentiments of the different parties, convinces me 
chat it could only be. At the ſame time we thought t 1ight to give our reader 
notice of this variation in our authorities | "s 
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He did not object therefore to this 
arrangement in favour of Pruſſia, 
but complaining of it as contrary 


to all equity that he ſhould give up 


a part of his own dominions, and all 
his conqueſts too, he demanded as a 


compenſation an extenſion of his 


own limits on the fide of Turkey: at 
the ſame time he took good care that 


through general Woyna, the Poliſh - 


ambaſſador at his court, the great 
object of all the Pruſſian politics 
ſhould be known at Warſaw, and 


probably not in a way moſt likely 
to facilitate its acquiſition *, The 


diſtricts intended to be given to 
the republic were worth fix times 


as much as Dantzic and Thorn, 
in extent of territory, in popula- 
tion, and revenue; and had been 
a part of her former domains. But 
it was not by ſuch calculations that 


ſhe eſtimated the value of the two 


cities. They were the moſt ſplen- 


did appendages of the Poliſh crown, 


peld muſt have given way, to have 
done what depended on him with- 


out any compenſation from the 


Porte; and to have- uſed his influ- 


ence with Poland for the completion 
of the whole arrangement; but the 
fickleneſs of Frederick- William 
here began to diſcover itſelf. The. 
ſabtlety and intrigue of prince 


ann 3 


&S* 


Kaunitz, unable to make any im- 


Ju 


ent! 


*#® See the official ex 
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torefuſe, and embarraſſing to admit. 


preſſion on 0 1 ſian miniſter, long 
uſed'to penetrate and traverſe them, 
were applied with more ſucceſs to 
divide the maſter from an old and 
faithful ſervant of his crown; and 
all tne young courtiers, who had 
hardly been initiated in the ſchool. 
of the great Frederick, as well as all 
they who hoped to build their own 
fortunes on the ruin of the miniſ- 
ter's influence, readily lent them- 
ſelves to the plot. The glory of 
giving peace to Germany, and a 


ſettlement to the civil commotions 


in the Netherlands, was painted in 
flattering colours; the prudence of 
ſtopping a contagion, Which, aided 


by the recent example of France, # 
might otherwiſe endanger the ſafety * 
of Holland, was urged; and the 


enormous expence of continuing ar- 
maments, for which there was no 
proſpect of reimburſement, was not 
forgotten. The motives of count. 


_ Hertzberg, in oppoſing this train of 
_ reaſoning, were then artfully dil. 
and the would not. barter them for 


any advantage in a mere bargain. 
The exchange was not to be men- 
It is probable, nevertheleſs, that 
the firm and ſyſtematic policy of 
count Hertzberg would not have ſo 
_ eafily receded, and that finally Leo- 


torted. He was repreſented as the 


inveterate enemy of Auſtria, as a 


man warm, bold, rejoicing in trou- 
bled ſcenes, and the inſtigator of a 
fatal war. The king heard this 


inſidious language with growing 
complacency. 


He was led into a 
ſecret correſpondence with Leopold; 


and the ſtipulations of the conven- 


tion, ſuch as it was concluded, were 
agreed without the concurrence of 


the Pruſſian miniſter, who to the laſt - 


moment remonſtrated againſt it, and 


only put his ſignature to it in con- 


ſequence of an expreſs order from 


CB e open ne 
From that inſtant the power of 
count Hertzberg was gone, though 


: 


planation before mentione a, TP 10 Dantzie and Thorn, 
puabliſned in the Berlin Gazette early in April 1791. | r 


he 
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he continued ſome little time longer 


in office. They who ſucceeded to the 
favour of their prince wanted either 


the enlargement of mind to com- 
prehend, or the dexterity of ma- 


nagement to purſue, all the parts of 


his ſyſtem, which ſeems to have re- 


garded the ſupport of Poland, as no 
Iſs eſſential than the acquiſition of 
Dantzic and Thorn. | 


tified at Warſaw, on the part 
of Frederick-William, that 
all queſtion of the two cities was 
diſmiſſed from the conferences at 
Reichenbach, the diet and nation 
ſeemed for a ſhort time to return to 


July 


their former temper. But a new 
efferveſcence was excited, as ſoon 
as the actual terms of the conven- 
tion were known. No regard what- 


ever appeared to have been had to 
the intereſts and pretenſions of Po- 
land; and this omiſſion occaſioned 
a diſſidence, as to the politics of 
Pruſſia, which never was removed. 


Nevertheleſs the republic did not 


relax in the meaſures which ſhe had 
before been taking to put herſelf in 
a ſtate of readinets, ſhould ſhe ulti- 
mately be called upon, for the per- 


a, Orders were alſo ſent from 
Warſaw, much to the ſatisfaction of 
the court of Berlin, for the imme- 
diate concluſion of treaties of com- 
merce and alliance with the Porte; 
and a treaty with Sweden was like- 
wile in contemplation. 1 + 
Nor was the great work of 
their conſtitution neglected by the 
diet. A plan of conſiderable 
| 5th 5 . > l 
Aug. ward, materially differing 
from the principles of melio- 
ration before voted. 
to the peaſants the immediate pro- 
tection of the laws, and the means of 


3 
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When it was officially no- 


length was now brought for- 


It held forth 
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gradual enfranchiſement; it pro- 
feſſed to give to the towns all the 
rivileges neceſſary to encourage 
induſtry and population, but wich- 
out going to the full extent of their 
former memorial; it confirmed all 
the rights of the nobility; and above 
all, it contained a propoſal to render 
the throne hereditary, under ſome 


_ reſtrictions, and after the death of 
Staniſlaus- Auguſtus. As ſoon as it 


had been read, the conſideration of 
the whole was adjourned for a ſhort 
time, and the adjournment was af- 
terwards itill farther continued, that 
the members might be enabled to 
examine and underſtand it in all its 
parts. The opinions of the people 

varied. Some thought it too oli- 
garchical, in its tendency; others 
diſapproyed the acceſſion of ſtrength 
which the crown was likely to de. 
rive from it. The greater part how- 
ever viewed it with hope and affec- 
tion, and already, with fancies a little 


too ſanguine, anticipated the day 


when, the work having acquired con- 
ſiſtence from time, and improvement 
from experience, Poland would en- 


joy one of the beſt governments in 
Europe. | | 1 F 1 
formance of her obligations to Pruſ- 


But while they were indulging 


theſe plcaſing ſpeculations, an inci- 
dent happened, which was treaſured 


up as a precious pretence for the 
future deſtruction of that very con- 
ſtitution. A ſubaltern officer, and 


ſome ſoldiers had violated a Greek 
_ Chapel belonging to the Ruſſian em- 


baſly in the ſuburbs of Warſaw, and 
arreſted a criminal, who had taken 
ſanctuary there. In truth they were 
deceived by the appearance of the 


building, as they proved on their 


trial, to which they were brought 

on the repeated demand of the Rufſ- 
ſian miniſter for ſatisfaction. * The 
officer was broken, and the men ſe- 
8 verely 
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verely punaſhed; but none of the of. 


fenders were delivered up to under- 
go the knout, or be ſent to Siberia; 
and two years after the empreſs 


complamed that juſtice had been re · 


fuled to her. 


It was probably to elench the out- 
cry of the Ruſſian party on this my 
adventure that the procepding 
againſt prince Poninki, which bad 
ſtept for many months, were now 
ſuddenly reſumed. He was under 
bail to abide the deciſion; but fore- 
ſeeing the event, privately withdrew 
from the capital. He was met, how- 


ever, bythe veryoKcer from whomhe 
had eſcaped the preceding year, and 


by him re- conducted to the diet. 


There was no heſitation about his 


conviction ;! the only queſtion was 
whether he ſhould receive ſentence 
of death or baniſhment; and it was 
with difficulty carried for the latter. 
11 rank, honours, and employ- 
' ments, and condemned to 
have his orders of knighthocd rorn' 


away by the common executioner ; 


to be led through Warſaw, and p. o. 
claimed a traitor; to leave the ca pt- 
tal in twenty-four hours, and the 
country in four v ecks; after which 
| time, if found within the terri- 


taries of the repub.c, he was to 


ſuffer death. 

From the fame leni however, 
to which he owed his life, the de- 
gradation and infamy pronounced 


againſt him were confined to his 


on perſon, and declared not to af- 
ſect his family: indeed the judg- 


ment itſelf, from the mercy of that 


very monarch, whom he had little 
leſs than dethroned, 
cuted in the rigour of the 
cre 


let- 


royal kitchen, he was permitted to 


He was decreed to loſe his 


prema power in every country mult 
the general good. But it felt 
in with the public alarm relative to 
the deſigns of Pruſſia on Dantzic and. - 
Thorn, io which it plainly pointed, 


Dave 


was not exe- 


His nden of the White 
Eagle and of St. Staniſlaus were 
not torn from bim, but carried | 


1792. 


by his ſon to the king; and after 


having been ſerved at table from the 


remain till it was dark before he 
was led through the ſtreets, that his 
ame might He the lels e 
though darknefs could not fave him 
from the reproaches and injuits 
which were ſhowered vpon him ty 


the people, and the very women, as. 


he paſſed along. | 
With this example before their 


eyes, the diet took into conſideration 
the plan of the conſtitution ſub- 
mitted. to them. Their firſt meaſure 
was to acknowledge the catholic 
church as the dominant religion of 
the ſtate; but at the ſame time, to 

dene | the charity which they felt 


owards their fellow citizens of other 
co a decree which they 


favour of the Greek archbiſhop of 
Kizw, was carried into effect, and 


he was admitted a member of the 
fenate; an honour which his piede- 


ccitor avtch all his endeavours had 
never been able to obtain. 

The project 
followed, eſtabliſhing the unity of 


; 


the domains of the republic for ever“ 
I: was perhaps unwiſe, and ſuch as 


no ſtate ought to adopt, as it did not 
leave that die vetion u nich the ſu- 


for t 


and in conſequence it was highly 
popular. The propoſed law ran 
that “ the kingdom of Poland and 
« grand autre h of Lithuania, with 


« their re ſpective principalities, pa- 


latinates, territories, diſtricts, flefs, 
towns and ports, 


tions, ſkcula remain always in 
| | N that 


xpoſed, 


t of a cardinal law now 


united recipro- 
CO cally for ever by ſolemn conven- 


had {ome little time before paſted in 


— 
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ee that union and accord, and in an 
« indiſſoluble integrity of all their 
„parts: and that it ſhould not be 


« Jawful for any diet, nor for any 
% power whatever, to make any 
« change, and till leſs to detach or 
c cede any member of the body, or 


« any part and parcel of the eſtates. 


« of the republic, nor to entertain 
« the propoſition of any ſuch ceſ- 
« ſion or exchange.“ 


This ſolemn declaration v was given | 


to the wiſhes of the whole nation: 
the next reſolution was 
calculated to gratity the 
nobility at ſome hazard of diſſatis- 
faction to the third ettate, who were 
already offended at the poſtpone- 


Sept. 9th. 


meat of a propoſition which had 


been made in their favour, imme- 
diately after the new plan of a con- 
ſiitution had been produced, and 
which was founded on their memo- 
rial of the preceding year. 
dition to this they now beheld the 
exerciſe of the legiſlative and exe- 
cutive powers confined by law to 
the equeſtrian order alone, in con- 
Junction with the king. The de- 


vclopement of this principle gave 


_ occaſion to very ſpirited debates in 
te two next fittings, a queſtion being 
raiſed, Whether places vacant in the 
t-nare and the miniſtry ſhould be 
left to the nomination of the king, 
az well as the great offices of dignity 
around the throne, and of truſt in 

tie provinces? Ic was ſtrenuouſly 
conteaded, that by the abolition of 
the permanent cauncil, all its 
powers fell to the nation; but the 


king, on the ſecond night, having 
patiently heard all the arguments 


againſt himſelf, at laſt aroſe to indi- 
cate this prerogative, It had ex- 
preſsly been guaranteed to him (ne 

oblerved) by t the nation 1n the para 
con venta, which, as he had never in- 
kringed, he cquld nat have forfeited . 


he would be 


In ad- 


father had reigned over the repu 


[27 
He declared, that he had never 
ſought the increaſe of his own power; 
he had never in any inſtance wiſthed- 
even the maintenance of that power 
to which he had the moſt indubita- 
ble right, 4f it ſhould fairly appear to 
be inconfiltent with the public wel- 
fare. Did he believe the preraga- 
tive in queſtiqn/to be of that nature, 
e firſt to move its ex- 
tinction. But it could not be of ad- 
vantage to the nation to take from 
him the means of rewarding merit 


and conferring bounty: and if the 


country had ſaltered. miſery, all the- 
world knew the cauſe, which could 
not be aſcribed to that prerogative 
of the crown,” — This appeal to 
their juſtice and their conſciences 
prevailed: and ſoon afterwards the 

reſt of the article, compriaing the 


remaining cardinal laws of the fu- 
tare conſtitution (freedom of ſpeech 
in the diet and dietines, the liberty 
of the preſs, and other proviſions 
in favour of the ſubject) paſſed 


without oppoſition. 

But the great reform of all in the 

overnment now came | 
15 be diſcuſſed: whe- Sep 2 zoth, 
ther the elective monarchy, which had 
ſubſiſted ever ſince the death of Si- 
gilmond- Auguſtas, in 1572, and' 
which Poland had now generally 
learned to conſider as the fource of 
her calamities, ſhould not be chang-- 
ed for an hereditary ſueceſſion? The 
point had been before incidentally 
avitated, and the elector of Saxony 


mentioned, whole lmeage and edu- 


cation were in a great meaſure Po- 
liſh; who was deſcended from the fa- 
mily of Jaghellon, and had in his 


veins the blood of the great Sobieſki; 


waoſe grandfather and great· grand 
ub 
lic, and who himſelf ſpoke the lan- 


guage of the country wich fluency - 
and eleg gance. ar a preliminary 


meaſure 


bt; 
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7 meaſure was firſt to be carried: it 
” _ was neceſſary that it ſhould be pre- 

| viouſly reſolved to name a ſucceſſor 
l in the life of the king 
When this was moved, inſtead of 

|} a direct oppoſition, an artful alarm 
was profeſſed for the ſafety of the 
| King. It was ſaid, that to name a 
ſucceſſor and founder of a future 
dynaſty, was to open a door to all 

ſorts of intrigue, to divide the affec- 

tions of the people, and create a 

- fort of rival to the throne, who 
might not be contented to wait the 

_ courſe of nature. This drew up the 

king, who avowed that, « confident 

zn the affection of the nation, he did 

not feel the ſlighteſt ſuſpicion of 

fach a danger. But if it was a 
_.. - queſtion, whether the ſafety of his 
own perſon or that of his country 
ſhould be expoſed, no man could 

Heſitate without a crime. Grant- 

| Ing even, that his life was actually 

endangered by the law now to be 

paſſed, he would a thouſand times 

prefer that it ſnould be daily put to 

the moſt imminent hazard, rather 

than that his country ſhould be de- 

prived of the only law, which could 

for ever preſerve it from the hor- 

rors of civil war, and for ever 

withdraw it from foreign dominion, 

from which Poland now had the 

honour of having effected her eman- 

cipation. At the ſame time he de · 

clared, that bound as he was by the 

original pact of his own elevation 


fingle ſtep relative to the ſucceſſion, 
nor would he have any ſhare in ſuch 

ga a meaſure, unleſs he were ſet at li- 
berty by the expreſs will of the na- 


of all perſonal conſiderations, his re- 
| Iigious regard to his faith, and his 


_ deference to the public will. As by 
an juſlant impulſe the members all 


was carried at laſt without a divi- 
tative body in this reſpect, were 


Dated made known by new uni- 


been taken for the purpoſe of en- 
gaging the elector himſelf in the 


it was thought that a ſceptre vo- 


to the throne, he had never taken a 


tion. — The aſſembly was deeply 
impreſſed with his generous diſdain 


crouded round the throne with an 
enthuſiaſm which his ſpeeches on 
many occaſions excited, and en- 
treated to have the honour of kiſſing 
his hand. When the ceremony 
was over, prince Sapieha, the mar- 
ſhal of Lithuania, propoſed that 
provincial aſſemblies ſhould be cal- 
led together, for the purpoſe of aſk- 
ing their conſent to chuſe a ſueceſſor 
in the life of the king. It was re- 
ſolved accordingly, without a dif- 
ſenting voice; and two days after, 
univerſals to that effect were diſ- 
patched to the ſeveral palatinates, 
Rates, and diſtri des. 
The next ſtep, of recommending 
the elector of Saxony as the ſuc- 
ceſſor, occaſioned warm debates on 
the 25th and 26th; but this too, 
having the approhation of the king, 


ſion; and the wiſhes of the repreſen- 


Oct. gth. 


verſals. No previous care 
however, ſeems to have 


{cheme of the future con{titution, at 
the head of which he or his deſcend- 
ents were hereafter to be placed. 
It was even faid at the time, that 
his determination, not to accept the 
throne unleſs with the common con- 
ſent of the three great conterminous 
powers, was no ſecret. But perhaps 


luntarily offered to bis hand might 
invite him, though a prince of mo- 
derate ambition, to incur ſome little 
hazard for the happineſs of a whole 
nation, that had ſhewn ſo noble a 
confilence in him: and 'Staniſlaus- 
Auguſtus felt that to tender it at 
leaſt to a foreign potentate, Who, 
beindes his natural connection with 
the country, had ſhewn himſelf 10 
worthy to reign, was the ſureſt teſt 


o * a . 


* 


o prove the purity of his own mo- 
ives in exerting himſelf for the ag- 
grandiſement of the crown. 


Since the convention of Reichen- 


bach, the king of Pruſſia had not 
given any direct intimation of his 
deſire to obtain Dantzic and Thorn: 


put while he ſeemed moſt indifferent 
about them, he moſt plainly ſhewed 


that they were never out of his fight. 
A ſcheme of a commercial treaty was 
brought forward, by which the inha- 
bitants of Poland were to be allowed 
the right of importing and export- 
ing through New Fahrwaſſer with- 
out touching at Dantzic, on paying 
a duty of only two per cent. while 
Dantzic was ſtill to continue paying 


12 per cent. till future proviſion 


ſhould be made on that head. The 
merchants of Dantzic ſaw this in- 
ſidious liberality in the light of a 
bribe, intended to purchaſe the ac- 


quieſcence of their fellow ſubjects in 


their ruin. Immediately the city 
was in a high ferment; and a depu- 
tation, charged with inſtructions of 
rather a violent nature, was ſent to 
Staniſlaus- Auguſtus, againſt the re- 


monſtrances of the council and the 


magiſtrates, who in vain endeavour- 
ed to perſuade moderation. Theſe 
delegates were well received not 
only by the king but the committee 
who had the conduct of the nego- 
"Daw ciation; and Staniſlaus- 
22d Sept. Aug uſtus addreſſed to the 

Pt. council and magiſtrates 


a royal reſcript, full of that paternal 


ſolicitude which he never failed to 


expreſs towards all his ſubjects; but 


containing ſentiments which could 
not be pleaſing to Frederick-Wil- 
ham, Even to this moment (ſaid 
« the king) no ill ſucceſs has been 
cable to make us renounce. our in- 
e tention and defire of coming to 


< your ſuccour; neither ſhall any 


© thing turn us from it in the end; 
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« and this reſolution, fixed and un- 
« changeable, will excite and en- 
« courage us to attempt all poſſible 
« means for effecting it.“ Nor were 
promiſes all that was obtained. 

he project of a free navigation of 
the Viſtula was abandoned; and a 
counter- project, highly advantage- 
ous to the trade of Dantzic, was ſub- 
ſtituted. This of courſe was com- 
municated to the court of Berlin; 
but no anſwer for the preſent was 
gen, e 
The legal duration of the diet 
was now nearly at an end, and none 
of the details of the conſtitution 


were definitively ſettled. To have 


left this important part of their work 
wholly to the chance of the ſame 
members, or a majority of them, 
being returned to ſerve in the next 
diet, would have been to endanger 


all their paſt labours, as well as their 
remaining deſigns. This had been 


early foreſeen, So long fince as the 
preceding June, a general reſolution 
on the ſubject had been paſſed, after 
a diſcuſſion of eight days. The ſen- 
timents of the king on that occaſion 
deſerve to be recorded, as ſtrongly 
marking his diſintereſted zeal for 


the good of his country. Being 


aſked by ſome of his friends, Why he 
wiſhed to prolong a diet which had 
given him ſo many mortifications, 
when he might hope to ſee one 


ſo much more favourably diſpoſed — 
re- 


towards him? “ That is true, re 

plied he, « but then I ſhould riſk 
« the overthrow of many things 
« well done by this diet, becauſe 
« they have not had time to com- 
« plete their plans, and to reconcile 
« the nation to their work by the 


„ experience of its utility,” The 


mode in which the exiſtence of the 
preſent diet was to be continued, 
now preſſed itſelf on their conſi- 


deration. It was firſt reſolved that 
| notwithſtanding 2 
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notwithſtanding the meeting of the read with great eagerneſs. It con- 
dietines, the exiſtin Go ſhould ſtill tained' a ſolemn remonſtrance and 
continue to ſit; and ſtrong proteſts affecting adjuration; it indirectly 
| being entered againſt this unuſual charged a breach 9 faith in not 


courie, a temporary and particular granting the effect of the memorial 


law was made to legalize it on this N preſented. In the mean 
od ccaſion, and to fix the convocation e count Szizneſa Potocki, who 


1 of che dietines fof the 16th of No- was at the head of the ordnance de- 
vember. It was then moved by M. partment, and all his connections, 
Matuſcwitz, nuncio of Brzeſc in Li- were indefatigable in publiſhing and 
thuania, that it ſhould be recom- ſpreading proteſts, manifeſtoes, and 
wended to the palatinates to re- libels of every form, againſt the late 
elect the ſame repreſentatives, un- proceedings of the diet; eſpecially 
leſs Mey had ſpecial” reaſons for againſt their prolongation, of their 
changing individuals, and to con- own exiſtence, and this new mon- 
tinue the diet under the ſame con- ſter, as they conſidered it, of a dou- 
federation and the ſame marſhals. ble repreſentation. The great po- 
The king ſupported the propoſition, pular leader M. Suchodolcki began 
and it was taken to be debated on to abate of his enthuſiaſm in the 
a future day. It was diſcuſſed two Pruſſian cauſe. The oppoſite party 
days, and ultimately paſſed almoſt viſibly gained ground among the 
unanimouſly, At length the ad- nuncios; and the grand general 
dition of an equal number of new Branicki, who had married a niece 
members was ſuggeſted, and enforc- of Prince Potemkin, openly and 
YM ed with all the perſuaſion and au- ſtrenuouſly ſupporting chat fide, left 
+ thority of the king. The double Warſaw to cultivate his intereſt, and 
diet in conſequence was decreed. influence the approaching elections. 
It was ordered that under this form The Pruſſian party, however, had 
the preſent confederation ſhould laſt fil a clear majority, notwithſtanding 
two years more, during which period all the efforts of their adverſaries: 
it was hoped that the conſtitution and immediately before the opening 
would not only be finiſhed, but time of the dietines they had recourſe to a 
be allowed for ſome ſhort trial of its meaſure, happily and wiſely calcu- 
practical effects. lated to conciliate the mercantile 
The moment was not . intereſt. Two hundred of the prin- 
to the intereſts of the dominant cipal bankers, merchants, and arti- 
party. Their foreign politics in zans were admitted in one day into 
conneQion with Prufiia had no lon- the order of nobility ; and ſhortl. 
ger the public opinion on their afterwards this lift was followed by 
= Hide; and the citizens and burghers another, as well as by a reſolution 
= began loudly to proclaim their con- opening a wide. entrance to fill 
1 fidence ſhaken, by the paſiing of the greater numbers from all the * 
4 Cardinal law which excluded them vinces. 
from all ſhare in the legiſlative At the ſame time, to rike terror 
power. A letter on this ſubject, into the party of the grand general 
written by M. Decker, late pre- Branicki, who had been accuſed by 
ſident of the burghers, and addreſſed the brother of the late grand trea- 
hy him on his death-bed to the mar- ſurer, and who was now purſuing a 
that pas a was . and line of ne connected with the 
| 6 


1 
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ame foreign intereſt which had 
been ſo fatal to prince Poninſki, the 
puniſhment of that nobleman was 
by a decree declared to be extend- 


ed to all his accomplices and adhe- 


rents. The purport. of this mea- 
ſure could not be miſunderſtood. 
It did not, however, ſeem to abate 
the courage and activity of thoſe 


againſt whom the blow was 10 mani- ' 


feſtly aimed. 
Under theſe ade 4 di- 
etines met. In the circle 
Nov. 16. of Warſaw cy very thing 
went without obſtruction in the 
manner moſt agreeable to the ruling 
party. But at a diſtance from the 


capital, the opinions of the voters- 


were more divided. It was even 
reported (though a contradiction, 


or rather an explanation of the re- 
to the perſon of his ſucceſſor, all the 
provincial aſſemblies, except thoſe 


port, was afterwards circulated) 
that at Lublin prince Adam Czar- 
toriſci, the king's uncle, experienced 
ſome ill treatment for having pro- 
poſed an hereditary menarchy. In 
other places, burthenſome and of- 
fenſive conditions were annexed to 
the future throne of the elector of 
Saxony; and in ſome of the dietines 
in Volhinia, where all the property 
and influence of the grand general 
Branicki lay, prince Potemkin, who 
was a native of Poland, and ſtill 
poſſeſſed an eſtate and reſidence 
in Poliſh Ukraine, was put in no- 
mination as a candidate for the ſue- 


ceſſion. On the other hand. many 
members of the provincial: aſſemblies 


applied to Staniſlaus-Anguitus, and 
offered to vote for the nomination of 
a ſucceſſor, if that ſucceſſor might be 
one of his own nephews, and not the 
elector of Saxony. But in anſwer 
to all theſe applications, he perſiſted 
in making the ſame noble, diſinte- 
reſted, and truly patriotic declara- 
tion: © Know gentlemen,” {aid he, 


that J had no ſhare in the deſign of 


Warſaw. At length it 


* nominating my ſucceſſor during 
« my life; notwithſtanding which, 

« if the nomination ſhould fall on 
« a prince of my own blood, it 
« would give rife to a ſtrong ſuſpĩ- 
C eion that I hal been clandeſtinely 
„the author of the project. Be- 
« ſides, it is my opinion, that in 
« chuſing for your future king, 
« a potentate whoſe riches, rank, 


* and connections would give a 


« luſtre to the choice, in addition 
* to the virtues and political ta- 
6 Jents which diſtinguich the elector 
« of Saxony, you would greatly 
« contribute to the dignity, power, 
« and advantage of the republic.” 
—9durely it this conduct be not pure 
and ſplendid, there is no purity or 
ſplendour in political virtue. 
Finding the King immoveable as 


of Volhinia, confirmed the recom- 


mendation which had been made to 


them, of the elector of Saxony, and 


conſented that he ſhould be named 


to the ſucceſſion in the life of Sta- 
niſlaus Auguſtus. Some went ſo 
far as even to inſtruct their repre- 
ſentatives to vote for a law not con- 
ſined to the immediate caſe, but 
eſtabliſning an hereditary monar- 
chy. This queſtion, however, it muſt 
be obſerved, was not praperly: before | 
the dietine.. 
The old diet ad an for he 
days, while the elections were pro- 
ceeding in the neighbourhood of 
the capital; and it never afterwards 
entertained any queſtion of magni- 


tude, though it continued to fit, till 


the new members were arrived at 


Dec. 1 3:h. 


terminated an honour- 


able and (had it ſo pleaſed Provi- 


dence) an uſeful career, to make way 


for the double diet, the firſt of the | 
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event. Takes place on the third of May. Proceedings on that day vari- 

cuſly reported. King's ſpeech to the diet. New conſtitution paſſed, King 

takes the oath firſt in the houſe of aſſembly, and afterwards in the church. 
„ - S&Speechof prince Sapicha on taking the oath. Eighteen nuncios publiſh a proteſt, 
Þ No Bloodſhed or tumult. Remarks upon the code, eſpecially on the new powers 
P the crown, and the proviſions in favour of the peaſants. ry 


_ _— * n_—_—_ 7 Tz — — 


D m7 HE moment when the of victory; the Ottomans, broken 
_ 7 Pry | double diet met was and diſpirited, ſoon after received 2 
1 193» highly critical to the affairs blow almoſt irreparable, in the los 


of the north, and loudly demanded of Iſmailow, and its brave garriſon, 
prompt and deciſive meaſures on The king of Sweden had not only 

the part of the allied powers. The made a ſeparate peace with Ruſſia, 
_ Ruffian armies were in the full career but * was giving direct admonitions 


Wo Reſcript reſented by M. Hadenſtein, the Swediſh envoy at Conſtantinople, 
on the 27th of Sept. 1790. e FTT 
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" ingly made, and was popular. It 
was reſiſted” however, and by the 
king himſe'f, as tending to hold up. 
the whole of that illuſtrious body to 


to the porte not to place any truſt in 


allies, who, he ſaid, had made him 


many promiſes, without performing 
any,” and & who were ſeeking their 
own intereſt, rather than that of the 
Porte.” On the other hand, Leo- 


pold, having now gained the hearts 


of his Hungarian and Bohemian 
ſubjects, and entertaining little 
doubt of his final ſucceſs in'the Ne- 
therlands, ſhewed a diſpoſition to 
chicane with the allies. France, in 
the mean time, more and more 
fixed the attention of Europe. M. 


Necker and his friends had been 


exchanged for a miniſtry, who (in 
their own language) were more on 


the level of "the revolution; and 
the national aſſembly began to look 
to the early termination of their la- 


bours, in the completion of the con- 
tturioh.-.__----- 1 


neceſſary for the allies, on all ac- 
counts, to bring matters to a ſpeedy 
iſſue; and from the conduct of 


the king of Sweden on one hand, 


and the court of Vienna on the 
other, the decided co-operation of 
Poland became of more moment 


| Chan ever oa i ants” 
The increaſed number of the diet 


ſeemed only to bring an acceſſion 
of energy and determination, which 
diſplayed the 
force, as ſoon as, having gone 
through the requiſite formalities, 


ſubſcribed the acts of confederation, 


and judged the double returns, the 
itates proceeded to the conſideration 
a the great work which lay before 
them, 


oat ſhould be taken by all mem- 
bers of the diet to maintain the fu- 
ture conſtitution, and to accept no 
penſion or ratuity from any foreign 
power. 


Vor. XXXIV. * 


themſelves in all their 


Many of the inſtructions 


from the dietines required, that an was found of three to two 


e motion was accord- 


unjuſt ſuſpicions in the eyes of the 

world; to ſuppoſe the neceſlity of 
ſuch a general teſt, it was arpued, 
would be to give no little colour to 
the charge of corruption, which had 
been ſo often made againſt the na- 
tion. Theſe conſiderations. 55 
prevailed, and after a debate _ 

of ſome length, the queſtion 7 


was loſt by a ſmall majority. But 
on a ſubſequent day, the receivin 
of ſuch J. 


F ſu ribe was made a capital 
offence, RES *** 
The order of their future pro- 


ceedipgs now came to be diſcuſſed. 


The king and the ſenate wanted to 
reſume the conſideration of the car- 


5 Adinal laws; but it was inſiſted by 
Under theſe circumſtances, it was 


the leaders among the nuncios, that 
they ſhould inſtantly go to the eſta- 


bliſhment of the new form of go- 


vernment, and begin with the regu- 


lation of the future dietines. The 


tumult towards midnight roſe to 
the higheſt pitch; and ſome of the 
nuncios, it is 1aid, even talked of 
retiring to their own proper and ſe- 
parate houſe, and thus diſſolving the 


confederation. But at length the 


king, with his uſual preſence of 
mind and conciliation of addrefs, _ ' 
reſtored tranquillity ; and it being 
determined by a ſcrutiny, in the na- 
ture of a previous queſtion, that the 
votes ſhould be taken upon the 


main queſtion at the next ſittigg, 


it was put to the vote ac- „ 
cordingly, and a majority Jan. 
| 7th. 
for the latter order of proceeding. 
Neither did this ſpirit appear ta 
be abated by the anſwer which 
ſhortly after arrived from the elec- 
tor of. Saxony, to whom, as ſoon as 
Cc Re 


> WV = : 2 


them might | ok riſe to mifrepre- 
_ excite much embar- 


* 


the ſenſe of the dietines had been 
aſcertained in his favour, an appli- 
eation had been made on the ſub- 


ject. His letter was highly flatter- 


wg indeed, full of gratitude and 


ect 


ſuch a ſtep did not give umbrage to 


the neighbouring powers. 


In purſuing the courſe Which 


they had marked out to themſelves, 


the ſtates were for many different 


_ days occupied in diſcuſſing and ſet- 


tling the privileges to be exerciſed 


by their conſtituents in dietines. 
But at length een, that much 
other important buſineſs was preſ- 
ſing upon them, and fearing that 


many parts of the detail then before 


ſentation, an 
raſſing agitation in the public mind, 


M. Soltyk, a nuncio of Livonia, 
recommended that the whole matter 
ould be referred to the conſidera- 


tion of a committee... The ſuggeſ- 


tion was approved, but a cardinal 
law in the conſtitutional code of 
1768 ſtood in che way. Immedi- 
_ ately the repeal of the whole code 


was moved. The independent ſpi- 
Tit of the nation was rouſed at the 


mention of that laſt-remaining badge 


Feb. | 
21ſt. 


of ſervitude. No man dared 
to undertake its defence or 
apology, and it was repealed 


without a diflenting voice. 
This was a favourable prognoſtic 
for the allied powers, who were now 
making one final effort to unite Po- 
land with themſelves in a perma- 


nent ſyftem, the bond of which was 


to be the mutual benefit expected 


to be derived to the commerce of 


all. Some meaſure of the kind had 


long been in contemplation, So 


ar as the year 1789, when the 


3 


on to the republic, but it de- 
cided nothing. It contained only 
. conditional acceptance, provided 
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committee of foreign affairs receſy- 
ed from the diet their full powers 
to negociate with Pruſſia, they 
were alſo proviſionally authorized to 
treat with England, and this was 
regularly notified to Mr, Hailes at 


Warſaw, and again to the Court of 


London by M. Bukati, the Poliſh 
envoy in this country. But no ſtep 
was taken, while the commercial 
treaty between Poland and Pruſſia, 


which was to be the corner: ſtone of 


the ſyſtem, was ſtill in negociation. 


That now ſeemed in a manner to 
be at an end. Various propoſitions 


on the part of Frederick-William 
had been made, and rejected with 
more or leſs ill- humour; and a 
counter-propoſal, as we faw towards 
the concluſion of the laſt chapter, 


had been for ſome time under his 


examination. At length count Goltz, 
in an official note, beginning and 
ending with the ſtrongeſt profeſſions 


of amity, and of a defire for a com- 
mercial connection on terms of mu- 


tual benefit, declared, that his ſove- 
reign could not ſubſcribe to the 


propoſed treaty without facrificing 
his own revenues, and rota), 
from the very bottom the principa 


branches of the induſtry, agricul- 
ture, and commerce of his own ſub- 
jects. All the advantages, he re- 
marked, were on the fide of Poland, 


and no compenſation was given to 


Pruſha. : 

Under theſe circumſtances, the 
Britiſh miniſter at Warſaw took the 
lead, and was ſeconded by the 
Dutch miniſter, in the project of a 
commercial treaty, of which the 
fundamental condition was to have 
been the ceſſion of Dantzic; for to 
that fingle city the views of Fre- 
derick-William were now ultimately 
confined. The maritime powers 
were not only to have been guaran- 
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| tees, but to have had voices at a 


board of conſuls, who were to have 
cognizance of all diſputes ariſing 


out of the treaty. A rate of duties 


was to have been eſtabliſhed in 
perpetuity ; under which the trade 


of Poland would have found eaſy 


acceſs to the ſea through the whole 


extent of coaſt ſubject to the houſe 


of Brandenburgh, and over land to 
Germany through Sileſia. This 
treaty was to have been followed 
by others of political alliance, to 
have ſecured the liberty of Pg- 
land. e Gn he 

Such a commercial ſyſtem was 
expected to break the monopoly of 


Ruſſia in the ſupply of naval ſtores, 
for which we were - wholly depen- 
dent on the policy or caprice of 


that domineering power, who not 
only refuſed to renew her expired 
treaty with us, but had granted to 
our great rival France the condi- 
tions which ſhe denied to us. Sti- 
mulated by this conduct on her 


part *, we had ſent agents to exa- 


mine the interior of the Poliſh ter- 
ritories, and report on the products 
of the ſoil, and induſtry of the in- 
habitants. It was found in conſe- 
quence that many of the articles, 
for which we had long been at the 
mercy of Ruſſia, were to be ob- 
tained more advantaggoully from 
Poland through the ports of Pruſ- 
ſia, Flax of the fineſt quality grows 
in Lithuania, between the Niemen 


and the Duina +. The beſt ſorts, 


and the greateſt quantities of hemp 
rs produced in the palatinates of 


Polock, Wilna, Minſk, and. No- 
vogrodek. Maſts are cut in the 


greateſt abundance between the 


Duina and the Prypecz, in Lithua- 


nia; and oak-timber to the ſouth of 


* Replique a I'Examen, p. 14, 


at the firſt glance, 


* 


the 53d degreg of latitude, prinei- 


pally in Volhinia, and on the bor- 


ders of the Bog. From the geo- 
graphy of the country, the former 


commadities could arrive ſeveral 


weeks ſooner- at the Pruſſian ports 
than at Peterſburgh, or even Riga; 


and the difference of time with re- 


gard to the materials for ſhip- 
building, would be ſtill more con- 


ſiderable. The oak, which is ſaid to 
be two years on the way to Riga, 


might get to Memel in three or 


four months; and the firs felled on 


the banks of the Berezyna, which 
deſcend that river, and again mount 


the Dnieper as high up as Ortza in 


Ruſſia, which are then carried over 
land the next year to Babinow, a 


place ſituated on a branch of the 


Duina, and thence reach Ryga only 


in the following June, might be 
tranſported a whole year earlier ta 


Memel by a branch of the Niemen. 
It was not imagined that the trade 


of Ruſſia in naval ftores would be 
totally transferred at once to theſe 
new channels, yet it was an obje&t 

of the firſt magnitude 17 the mari- 


time powers to erect, if they could, 


a nearer and cheaper market, to 
which they might have recourſe, 
and which being in the hands of 


ſtates naturally hoſtile to Ruſſia, 
would leave England and Holland 


more at liberty to act on either ſide 


in the affairs of the north às juſtice 
and policy might require. At the 


ſame time, it is impoſſible to Caſt an 
d not pereeive 
ow boundleſs is 


eye upon the mak . 


the ſpeculation of advantages, 
which time might have opened 
from this ſyſtem of commercial in- 
tercourſe. Poſſeſſing ſoils of eve 

kind, and ſtretched out beneath 
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climates of very various tempera- 
ture, the territories of the republic 
are watered by innumerable ſtreams, 
which riſing, near each other to- 
wards the centre of the country, run 


different ways, and collecting them- 


ſelves on one ſide into the great ri- 
vers of the Dnieper, the Bog, and 


the Dnieſter, fall into the Black 


Sea, and on the other ſide form- 
ing the Niemen, the Pregel, and 
the Viſtula, Which again at one of 


its prineipal ſources approaches 


the Notec, the Warta, and the 
Oder, flow through diſtant mouths 
into the Baltic. Very little art 
would be requiſite to effect a com- 
plete communication through all 
theſe by means of canals, and very 
little induſtry of the people would 
- furniſh abundant employment to an 
extenſive and buſy navigation. Al- 
ready, indeed, with a view to im- 
provements of that nature, M. 
Czacky, a member of the treaſury- 
board, had been ſent in the year 
1787 to examine the courſe of all 
the rivers of the kingdom. The 
1 report which he made of 
Jar. that journey had lately been 
17th, brought forward in the diet, 
and plans for rendering different 
rivers navigable had been enter- 
tained, and were now depending 
in that aſſembly, _ = 
0 Bond, Mr, Hailes having re- 
7 i FP ceived the fulleſt appro- 
Jan. Sch. ption of his court, loſt 


no time in acquainting the commit- 


tee of foreign affairs, that the king 
his maſter had an ardent defi 
enter into political and comme 
connections with Poland, and that 
definitive propoſals were ready to 
be made. 


republic had ſhewn a reciprocal in- 
elination to adopt a ſyſtem, in 


| But he expreſſed an in- 
tention of deferring this ſtep till the 


himſel 


which their natural aliy the king of 
Pruffia, as in all juſtice he ought, 
ſhould be entially included. With 
this ſlight intimation alone it was 
left to their wiſdom to inquire into, 
and confider of the moſt efficacious 
means for bringing about ſuch an 
arrangement; but they were warn- 


ed, that the practicability ſeemed al- 


together to depend on the circum- 
ſtances of the moment. 
To this note, Which bore date the 
28th of January, the committee ſent 
an immediate anſwer, They ſtated 
the good diſpoſitions of the republic 
from the year 1789, and obſerved 
that theſe had even been increaſed 
by ſubſequent events. Tune parti- 
cipation of Pruſſia, from her local 
ſituation, and as the ally of both 
powers, was admitted to be very ef. 
ſential to render any commercial ar- 
rangement between Poland and 
England, ſtable, uſeful, and rect- 
procally ſatisfatory. But as the 
ſyſtem on which the Britiſh court 


wiſhed to proceed was not diſtinctly 


announced by Mr. Hailes, the com- 
mittee hoped that he would be more 
explicit on that head, as they could 
not otherwiſe learn the diſpoſitions 


This application induced Mr. 
Haiſes, in a confidential note, to open 
a little morE of the ground, mych 


to the ſame effect with the ſtatement 


of the project already gtven. The 
expediency of ceding Dantzic was 
reſted on the neceſiity of gaining 
Frederic William to make a conſider- 
able reduction in the duties of tian- 
fit; without which meaſure on his 


part it was abſolutely impoſſible for 


England and Holland to purchaſe - 
what they wanted from Poland, 
And though ſuch an alteration 
might 1 ultimately beteficial to 

, yet he was repreſented as 


appre- 
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apprehenſive of a derangement in a 
ſyſtem of finance, vicious indeed, 
vet inveterate, and immediately 
| productive. It was therefore not 
thought unreaſonable that he ſhould 
have a direct compenſation in Dant- 
zic. Ihe concluding admonition 
of the former note was alſo explain- 


ed. Should the preient opportu- 


nity be peglected by Poland, it was 
ſaid, that England mult return to 


her old connection with Ruſſia, and 
ſo augment, by her vaſt commerce, 


the power of a country which might 
fairly 5e confidered as the natural 
enemy of Pola d. „ 


Capies of this note having got 
into circulation, Mr. Hailes him- 
{-1*, or ſome perſon in connection 


with him and under his influence, 
publiined 3t with a ſort of introduc- 
tory expoſition, ſnort, ſimple, and 
perſpicuous, under the title of a 


Memoir on the actual affairs of Po- 


land. The whole of the argument 
on the ſubject was there forcibly 
though plainly put tothe good ſenſe 
of the Poliſh nation. This little 
piece was written in the aſſumed 
character of a native Pole, and, pro- 
bably to give it a more impoſing 
air of authority, it was ſent into 


the world through the king's book- 
feller. Though the current of po- 


pular prejudice ran ſtrongly againſt 
it, yet it was read with avidity. The 
weight of its arguments was felt and 
confeſſed: it was allowed to repre- 


ſent with ability the connection of 


the intereſts of Poland with thoſe of 
Pruſſia; and an anſwer was expected 
and enn 88 
The agents of Ruſſia were not 
wanting to themſelves and their 
cauſe in this juncture. They eaſily 
ſucceeded in alarming the inferior 
ranks at Dantzic. To enflame the 
Poles, they bruited about the tale 


— 
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of another artition. 
They en out againſt 55 erfi- 
dious duplicity of the court of Ber- 


lin, and even ventured to contraſt it 


with the open dealing, as they affect- 
ed to call the late undiſguiſed domi- 
nation, of the court of Peterſburgh. 
What was the probability; they aſk- 
ed, that Pruſſia would alter her bad 
ſyſtem of finance for the fake of Po- 
land, fince ſhe had ſo long acknow- 
ledge its vices, yet had not reforms 


cd them for the fake of her own ſub-. 


jects? Dantzic in their opinion was 


- wholly inadequate to fill the void 


which would be left ay the Pruſſian 
coffers from the propoſed reduction 
of duties; and they laughed at the 
guarantee of the two maritime 
powers, as any ſecurity againſt the 
infraction of the moſt folemn com- 
pacts, whenever they ſhould be found 


not to anſwer the hopes of Proflia. 9 55 


With ſimilar ridicule too they treat- 
ed the notion of England going to 
war with Ruſſia, though, it was ob- 
ſerved, that to ſeduce the Poles, the 
probability of ſuch an event had 
long been inſinuated in conßdential 
notes and friendly letters. The 
parade of an Engliſh fleet in the 
Baltic, was made the ſubjet of 
ſome pleaſantry, as dangerous only 
to itſelf, among the rocks and ſhoals 


of that tempeſtuous ſea; the utmoſt 


that it could do was ſaid to be no 
more than throwing half a dozen 
bombs to deſtroy the country 
houſes or warehouſes, poſſibly of as 


many Britiſh merchant$ in Riga, 


Revel, or Cronſtadt. Againſt Eng- 


land they were peculiarly violent, 


in proportion to the confidence 
which was repoſed in her by Po- 
land. They retaliated on her the 
accuſation of pride and haughti- 


neſs, brought by all the combined 


powers againſt Ruſſia, If they were 
""vF's un 
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to be credit the cabinet of Lon- 
don inſulted all mankind, and ſet 
the whole world in combuſtion. 
On the part of Ruſſia, they endea- 
voured at once to intimidate and 
ſoothe. It was remarked that ſhe 


had been outraged in a hundred dif- 


ferent ſhapes by Poland, that ſhe 
had now on the frontiers a victori- 
ous army of a hundred thouſand 
men, and on the approaching peace 
would have in her hands the deftiny 

of half the republic, by retaining 

the command of the Black Sea, and 
the rivers which empty themſelves 
into it. At the ſame time, conſtru- 
ing into a moderation of principle 
the neceſſary ſubmiſſion of that 
power to the exigency of her ſitua- 
tion during the war, they repre- 


ſented that ſhe had let Poland re- 


main in peace; had not taxed the 
products of the Ukraine which ſhe 
purchaſed, had demanded no ſacri- 


fices, and had entered into no un- 
friendly intrigues with foreign 
powers. e 
Moſt of theſe topics, and many 
more, were urged with much viva- 


city by M. Alteſti, the Ruſſian ſe- 


cretary of legation, in a profeſſed 
anſwer to the memoir aſcribed to 
Mr. Hailes. He wears the ſame 
maſk as the author of the memoir, 
but in ſuch a manner that his own 
character is diſtinctly viſible from 
beneath. It is this which gives 
weight to one paſſage too remark- 


able to be omitted, where the force 
of truth has extorted fromt him a 


ſtrong teſtimony to virtue. He 


beſtows much merited praiſe on the 
excellent temper ſhewn by the diet 


in the conduct of the revolution, 
which in fact had now taken place, 
anch of which all that followed was 

5 FN HA 
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only the neceſſary reſult *, « All 
« Europe (ſays he) is till in aſto- 
“ niſhment at having ſeen a revo- 
« lution brought about with fo 
« much tranquillity and good or- 
der, in a country where hitherto 
ce the leaſt difference of opinion 
« produced diſcord and civil com- 
« motions. With the exception 
« of ſome tempeſtuous debates, 
« which have ariſen in the boſom of 


c 


« the aſſembled ſtates, and which 


« the general opinion has always 
« ſtifled, it muſt be owned that 
« Poland on this occaſion has given 
« an example worthy of being fol- 
« lowed by the moſt enlightened 
c nations.” | 

The reply which ſoon appeared 
from the author of the Memoir, 


and which was written with great 


perſpicuity and ſtrength of reaſon- 


ing, fully agreed in this praiſe of 


the diet. It juſtly defcribes “ the 


« Poliſh revolution as the moſt uſe-. 
« ful (if not the moſt ſtriking) of 
« all that have taken place in Eu- 


« rope;” and remarks, to the credit 
of the nation, “ that although a 
« foreign ſervitude is the moſt gal- 
« ling of all, and a people ſeldom 
« ſhakes off a yoke of . 
« without running into ſome ex- 


« ceſſes, yet not a ſingle Ruſſian 
« had ſuffered from popular vio- 


lence in his perſon or property, 


„ ſince the commencement of the 


« great work of Poliſh indepen- 


ce dence.” The writer however 


foreſaw the danger which ſoon 
overwhelmed all the labours of the 
diet, and in a more ſolemn and im- 
preſſive tone, enforces the admoni- 
tion which Mr. Hailes had given in 
both his official notes. The pre- 


« ſent (ſays he) is big quith the fu. 


* Examen du Memoire, &c. p. 6 5 8 
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ture *. Never was there an epoch 
ſo critical to the Poliſh nation. 


« On the approaching deciſion of 


« the diet reſpecting the queſtion 


'« which we « hyG will depend 


W < the happineſs, and perhaps the 
= < exiſtence of the republic. Hea- 


« yen grant that every man who 


« is to give his voice on this occa- 
« ſion, may conſult only his con- 
« ſcience and his reaſon! He will 
« have to anſwer to God and his 
< country, if inconſiderately ar 
« curruptly he concurs in the re- 


« fuſal of the offers which are 


«© made to the nation, in a moment 
e that never will return.“ | 


ceeding, the courts moſt concerned 
took ſuch meaſures as might beſt 
ſuit the purpoſes of their reſpective 
partizans in Poland. The empreſs 
Catherine endeavoured to inſpire 


fear, by ſhewing, that what might 


be paſled in ſilence at the moment, 
was not therefore buried in obli- 
vion; and by accumulating pre- 
tences for a future quarrel, Her 
miniſter at Warſaw, after a lapſe of 


eighteen months, now demanded ſa- 


tisfaction for the Eondemnation and 
execution of ſome Ruſhan merchants 
in Volhinia, found guilty of the con- 
ſpiracy and rebellion in 1789. Fre- 
derick-William, on his part, endea- 
voured to remove whatever diſtruſt 
of him might have been occaſioned 
by miſrepreſentations, now artfully 


propagated. . Count Goltz, who had 


ſucceeded the Marquis Lucheſini as 


# 


miniſter from Pruſſia, formally and 


repeatedly diſowned the charge of 
a partition, which was ſaid to have 
been propoſed by his court to that 
of Vienna, He declared that his 


as Thoſe wards are fa Wied with It 


Examen, &c. pp. 37 and. 38. 


mend the ceſſion of Dantzic. — 
he attempted it, he would have hack 


maſter had no intention whatever 
of obtaining Dantzic, but by the 


free conſent of the republic. In 


this he was corroborated by the aſ- 
ſurances of the Engliſh and Dutch 
envoys, who now, in their confe- 
rences with the committee, preſſed 
in the moſt urgent manner the ceflion 
of Dantzic, as the:corner ſtone and 
eſſential baſis of the projected com- 
mercial and political alliances. A 
ſimilar requeſt too was reported to 
have been made by the divan. The 
members of the committee were in 
{ome degree ſhaken, and undertook 
at leaſt to bring the ſubject before 


the ſlates, by reporting what paſſed 
While this controverſy was pro- 


with the miniſters of the maritime 
powers, 5 1 

On this report the queſ- 11 
tion came to be diſcuſſed. A - 
Two nights were occupied * 
with it in tumultuous debates ; the 


firſt with locked doors. Staniſlaus 


Auguſtus felt all the difficulty of 
his ſituation. He well knew that 


every hope of effective and ſyſte- 


matic ſupport from the allies, Ye- 


perded on the adoption of the over 


tures now made. If they were re- 


jected, the nation, which had gone 
too far to retreat, mult rely chiefly 
on her own internal means, for the 


final eſtabliſhment-of her indepen- 
dency and happineſs, On. the 
other hand, the cardinal law lately 


paſſed with ſuch prompt unanimity, 


and attended with ſo general a po- 
pularity, forbade him to recom- 
Had 


little chance of prevailing, and the 
certainty of loſing the affections of 
his people. He ſpoke twice ; but 
embarraſſed by this alternative of 


alics in the original, See Replique a 
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ciſien of his own. 


two maritime powers. | 
effect a declaration in favour of the 
. propoſals made by them. Had he 


: bs 
5 E 
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evils, ſo diſtreſſing in either choice, 
he confined himſelf to a ſtatement 
of the reaſons on both ſides, and 
ended without pronouncing any de- 
Yet even to 
have been undecided, after the ſen- 


timents which he had expreſſed or 
Implied on former occaſions, ſhewed 


how much he thought the queſtion 
varied by the intervention of the 
It was in 


Jecn an opportunity, from the dif- 


Poſition of the diet, it is probable 


that he would have more openly ta- 


ken that line which his prudence ap- 


proved, of ſacrificing a parc for the 


lafety and well-being of the whole. 
| But the ſpirit which reigned among 
 thenuncios did not permit him. Their 


language was warm and lofty, and here did not fcruple to attribute the 


they threatened to break off all ul- 
terior negociation. Nothing more 


_ could be ęffected by the fluence of 


the king, and the moderation of the 
more ſober- minded of the ſenators, 
than to procure an anfwer, which 
avoiding a direct refual to cede 


Dantzic, did not abſolutely pre- 


clude a future re- conſideration of 


the ſubject; though the majority of 
the ſtates certainly regarded their 
"own vote as a final rejection, and it 


Was ſo interpreted by the cabinet of 
1 Berlin. A reſolution was 
apes paſſed, inſtruéting the com- 
31k. mittee of foreign affairs * 
to acquaint the envoys of the ma- 
ritime powers, © that the negocia- 


tion would-be continued on mat- 


into a war, 


9 


e but that they had obtained no 
« reſolution of the Rates concern- 


« ing the ceſſion of Dantzic.” 


It was upon one of the days when 
the diet was thus employed, that the 
Britiſh parliament for the firſt time 
be the meſſage from the 
throne which called on the nation 
to ſupport by arms, if neceſſary, the 
balance of the North. It profeſſed 


indeed another ground of inte rfer - 
ence, but an opinion has been al- 


ready intimated that it looked alſo 
toward Poland; and all the circum- 


ſtances and dates more and more 
confirm that opinion. 


at op! The event 
has been already related in the laſt 


volume of this work. The mi- 


niſter, in the midſt of apparent vie- 


tory, felt himſelf too weak to proceed, 
and to this failure the Poliſh envoy 


ſubſequent calamities of his coun- 


WWE. 


Thus, in one andthe ſame day, the 


king of Pruſſia was baffled in the 
great objects of his plans and in- 


trigues for years: Poland refuſed 
the ceſſion of Dantzic, under circum- 


ſtances which hardly left the hope 
of a future | 


:hapge in her ſenti- 
ments; and England, though for 
political purpoſes making a ſhew of 
vigour, gave him to underſtand that 


the could afford him no aid in caſe 
of an actual rupture. From Hol- 


land, without England, he knew that 


he had little to expect; and about 
the ſame period he learned that the 


overnment there alſo was unable 


to carry the nation along with it 


In the offieial paper publiſhed at Berlin ſome few days after, this anſwer is 
made a lite more direct, it is there ſtated to have been, :“ that they had obtained 
no reſolution of the ſtates concerning the ceflion-of Dantzic, and- that the ne- 


< gociation could net be continued, but fimply on matters of policy and com- 
. merce. But all the letters and advices immediately from Warſaw, ſeem to 


agree in repreſenting the vote rather in the manner ſtated above. 
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The ultimate determination how- 


was not yet known. But after the 


ceſſion of Dantzic had been denied 
to the united inſtances of all the 
allies, Staniſlaus Auguſtus ſaw that 
what remained to be done muſt be 
accelerated. Prudence, which be- 
fore ditated caution, now urged 
diſpatch. New impediments were 
every day ſtarting up in the con- 
greſs of Siſtovia, and it became 
more and more manifeſt, that the 
preſent ſituation of things could not 
FP it muſt ſoon reſolve itſelf into 
a ſettled” peace or actual war; and 


future proſpects of Poland, that ei- 
ther event ſhould find her new con- 


therefore now began to purſue a 


In truth a ſlight incident had 
early encouraged him, by ſhewing 
haw well affected the whole body of 
the diet was to the increaſe of the 
royal power, and in a manney de- 
| ciding by anticipation the | hin 

article of the hereditary ſucceſſion, 
which had ſo long been before the 
public, but which hitherto none had 


queſtion. M. Niemecewitz, a 


palatinate of Livonia, had written a 


introduced the political topics of the 
day. It was called, “ The young 
« Nuncio's Return to his Father in 
« the Country.” The plot of it was 


judices of an old Sarmatian with the 
more liberal ſentiments of the riſin 
generation. Of courſe one principa 
fion about the power of the crown, 
and the hereditary ſucceſſion to the 


it was of the firſt importance to the 


ſtitutien eſtabliſned. The king 


more explicit and ſteady conduct. 


thought it wiſe to bring to a direct 


young man of wit and talents, who 
had been elected to ſerve for the 


little dramatic piece, in which he 


a mere vehicle to contraſt the pre- 


- whom had votes, and the eldeſt ſon 
point in the dialogue was the diſcuſ- 


i 28 9 1 as 
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throne, on which, as on all the other 
points, the ſuperiority was given to 
the young nuncio. The piece fell 
in with the prevalent notions, and 
was received with great applauſe. 
This irritatedthe ſmall party who had 
been inſtructed by their conſtituents 
to oppoſe the eſtabliſhment of an 
hereditary monarchy, and M. 
Suchorzewſki, a man of vehement 
and popular eloquence, ſeriouſly. 
moved an impeachment againſt the 
author, He ſupported his motion 
by the authority of the pacta- cu. 
venta, by which any attempt to in- 
troduce an hereditary ſucceſſion wits 
declared to be treaſon. His accu- = 
ſation however was only treated 
with laughter, e 


The opinion thus ineffftually 


attacked daily gained ground. 
was recommended in various pu 
cations, which as the diſcuſſion pro- 
ceeded increaſed in ſpirit and ener- 
gy. The majority of the diet noc 
grew more and more importunate 
with the king, no longer to refift 
the wiſhes of his people. They 
loudly declared that the deareſt in- 
tereſts, and even the ſalvation of his 
country depended on his compli- 
ance. But ſome few preparatory x 
 meaſifſfes were {till requifite,  *® 7 
The law for regulating the fu- 
ture dietines had been reported 
from the committee, and received by 
the diet. It conhrmed all the a. 
cient powers and privileges of the - 
equeſtrian order, except that it 
made a qualification of ſome real 
landed property indiſpenſable, -un- ' 
leis in the caſe of brothers not hay. - 
ing divided their mheritance, all of a 


of a landed proprietor, who voted in 

right of his entail, though he had . 

no ſeparate eſtabliſhment. Ar the 

fame time proviſion was made for 
ee letting 
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Fetting the monied intereſt, by a fu- 
tare law, into a ſhare with the landed 
' Intereſt, All perſons being in poſ- 
ſeſſion of lands under a judgment in 
an action of debt, voted as the legal 
proprietors, and all mortgagees and 
 Hfe- holders of lands, paying fifty 
Millings a year to the land-tax, had 
votes alſo. Theſe regulations were 
the more important from the power 
of the dietines, ſince in them was 
the right of electing not only depu- 
ties to the diet every two years, but 
commiſſioners alſo, of very large au- 
thority in the internal adminiſtra- 
tion of their reſpective diſtricts: 
Who as well as the nuncios were to 
account for their conduct to the 
dietines at certain intervals. 
This law was ſoon followed by 
Another, long and anxiouſly expect- 
ed, to fix and ſettle the privileges of 
the royal free towns, and their inha- 
bitants. The ſubject was reſumed 


an alt. chancellor count Crep- 
towitz. The heads of all parties 
 Feemed to be united in favour of the 
citizens and burghers. The king 


 himſelfearneftly eſpouſed their cauſe. 


M. Niemecewitz emulouſly con- 
| tended on the ſame fide with his 
late accuſer M. Suchorzewſki, and 
the latter is ſaid to have been aſſiſted 
by prince Adam Czartoriſki, who 
to conciliate him as much as poſ- 
ble to the king's views, put the bu- 
_ Fineſs- more immediately into his 

bigs Oey." hands. A committee 
April 18th, s appointed, and a 
law at length paſſed on the motion 


of M. Suchorzewſki. All the ar- 


ticles of the memorial preſented in 
1789, (except only the demand that 
the cities and towns ſhould all be 
repreſented). were granted, and 
many important conceſſions added. 


As to their ſhare in the repreſenta- 


Ing in the diet on queſtions of trade, 


(to whom the profeſſions of arms 


dietines; by the law juſt paſſed they 
on a report of the vice- 


rior value, were to be ennobled at 


duſtry, without degradation from 


moſt enthuſiaſtic effuſions of loyalty 
| "A 


tion, they were to have only twenty. 
one plenipotentiaries in all, ſeven 
from each of the three provinces; 
who were to have a power of vot- 


commerce, and all regulations of 
towns; but on other more general 
ſubjects could only adviſe; and 
theſe plenipotentiaries, after ſervin 

two years, were to become actually 
ennobled. Every citizen or burgher 


„„ wu gan PYY4 


and the law were now open) became 
in like manner actually ennobled as 
ſoon as he roſe to the command of a 
company in the army, and at the 
bar to the rank of a regent or recor- 
der. All of this claf could now 
hold lands under an adjudication for 
debt, and thus obtain votes in the 
could alſo purchaſe lands, and if 
they became proprietors of ef- 
tates paying five pounds a year 
to the land- tax, they acquired nobi- 
lity at the ſame time: to which muſt 
be added, that thirty other citizens, 
poſſeſſing landed property of infe- 


the beginning of every diet. The 
principle of combining and amal- 
gamating the two intereſts of landed 
and monied property, was thus 
wiſely carried into effect, and while 
the neceffitous part of the nobility: i 
might have retrieved the ſplendor Wl 
of their families by the arts of in- 


their rank, the more eminent indi- 
viduals of the mercantile claſs would 
have furniſhed gradual and regular 
ſupplies of new merit to the equeſ- 
man orger,” Ho onE SOT OT 
The joy of the citizens was now 
equal to their former ſolicitude and 
deſpondence. Nothing was heard 
but gratitude to the nobles, and the 
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to the king. The ſacrifice of pious 


Ipraiſe was offered up to the Divine 


Goodneſs in the churches of Warſaw 


for this new revolution, as it was 


called; withont bloodſhed, without 
recourſe to any of thoſe extremi- 
ties which at that moment diſtracted 
and convulſed other nations. After 
this firſt duty had been performed, 
deputations were appointed to re- 
turn formal thanks to the marſhals 
of the diet, and“ the beſt of kings,” 
as he was ſtyled inthe addreſs. On 
receiving the deputies, Staniſlaus 
Auguſtus aſked one of them, If they 
would always continue equally to 
love him? To all eternity, anſwered 
the citizen, embracing the king's 
knees. The palace rang with cries 
of «long live Staniſlaus Auguſtus;“ 
and the king, turning to one of the 
lords in waiting, ſaid “ Now do I 
« feel myſelf doubly a king Still 


farther to mark his ſerious approba- 


tion of the new law, the king con- 
ferred a vacant blue riband on M, 


Suchorzewſki, the mover of it. 
Little now remained to be done 


but to ratify by law the change in 
the tenure f the crown, and the ſe- 


curity for the gradual emancipation 


of the peaſantry, both of which had 


been propoſed 5 75 report on the 


conſtitution made the precedin 
year, though neither of them had 
yet been expreſsly diſcuſſed ; and to 
arrange the diſtribution of power 
between the legiſlative, executive, 
and judicial bodies. 'The moment 
was prefling. The two main pillars 
of the ſtate, the landed and the mo- 


nied intereſts, were yet warm with 


the firſt glow of gratitude for the 


benefits enſared to them. Nothing 


was wanted to attach them more. 


On the contrary, every delay 


p. 284. 


king's chamber earlyonthe 


brought freſh danger both from 
within and without. 1 „ 
From the moment that the diet, 
on its firſt opening, determined to 
proceed at once to the practical form 
of the future conſtitution, meetings 
and conſultations were had to digeſt 


a plan in detail, and the king him- 


ſelf now took a lead in them. The 
marſhal Malachowſki was a princi- 

pal adviſer, the other marſhal, 
prince Sapieha, from his near rela- 
tion to the grand general Branicki, 
and the line of politics which he 
generally N | 
It was determined to bring forward 

this plan, though not wholly perfect 


in all its parts. The 5th of May is 


ſaid to have been fixed for that pur- 


_ poſe. But a diſcovery having been 


made of ſome political intrigues em- 


ployed, and money diſtributed, to 
prevent, or at leaſt to retard the plan, 
it was reſolved to haſten the execu- 


tion. Accordingly about ſixty mem 
bers of the diet aſſembled in the 


morning of the 3d of May, 


was completely eſtabliſhed. _ 1 

A general expectation of ſome 
important event that day prevailed. . 
The galleries of the hall where the 
diet aſſembles were crouded at an 
early hour, and a multitude who 


lution that day, nor ſeparate till it | 


could not gain admiſſion ſurrounded 


the doors. The proceedings of 
this memorable day have been va- 
riouſly related. The beſt * accounts 


minds of the audience were prepared 
by one of the nuncios entruſted with 


the ſecret, who proclaimed the de- 


ſign of a new partition by the three 


La Croix fur les Conſtitutions des principaux Etats de I Europe, tom. 3. 


neighbouring © 
Fils 


! 


was not truſted. 


May 3d, tos 
and there took an oath, in the pre- | 
ſence of the king, to effect the revo- 


publiſhkd in France tell us, that the 


1 
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neighbouring powers, and called 


for official explanations on the ſub- 
jet; which having been given in 
a manner calculated to excite alarm 
and indignation, a ferment enſued, 
and in the midſt of it the plan of 
the conſtitution known to be under 


conſideration was demanded. One. tion to be read, and recommended it 


of the meinbe 's is aid to have then 
moved to clear the galleries, but in 


vain. The plan was read; and a 


_ tumultuous debate enſued, till the 


king arcſe, and delivered his opi- 


ion with great force for the imme 


diate adoption of the plan. But it 
has been generally received here, 


that as ſoon as the diet was opened 


by the marſhals, the king himſelf, 


changing the order of the buſineſs 


for that day, called their attention 
to the ſtate of the nation. He ſaid 


in ſubſtance,” that, notwithſtanding 


3 — 
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all affurarces to the contrary, there 
was an aJaiming rumour, confirm- 
ed by the advices daily received, 


. that the three neighbouring powers 
would make up and terminate all 


the ir jealouſies and diviſions at the 


expence of the poſſe ſlions of the 
republic; that the only method of 
airing to Poland the integrity of 
its dominions, and of preſerving it 
from the ruin which foreign politics 


were preparing for it, was, to efla- 
bliſh a conſtitution which would 
ſecure its internal independence; 


that in this view, there had been The king then reſumed his ſpeech, 


prepared a plan of a conſtitution, 


founded . on thoſe of 


England and the united ſtates of 
America, but avoiding the faults 


and errors of both, and adaptin 


itſelf, as much as poſyble, to the local 
and particular circumſtances of the 
country. In ſupport of the infor- 


mation relative to the foreign 


powers, the king communicated to 
the diet ſome diſpatches received 


very dggided majority. He 
clared, that as to himſelf individual- 
ly, he could not accept the 3-ew cen- 


nomination of a ſucceſſ 


from the miniſters. of the republi; 
at foreign courts, ſtating how gager 


they were to oppole all ſettlement 


of the conſtitution, and that every 
thing ſeemed to announce deſigns 
boſtile to Poland: and in concluſſon 
he directed the plan of the conititu. 


to the ir inſtant acceptance. 

A long and warm diſcuſtion nom 
took place. One of the minority 
ſeemed deſirous of provoking vio- 
lence; and the other ſide of the 
houſe was endeavouring to ſilence 
him with clamour, when the king 
irterfered to obtain for him a fair 
hearing. Indeed he exerted him. 


ſelf, through the whole buſineſs of 


the day, to preſerve order, decency, 
and freedom of debate. Neither 
did he manifeſt any eagerneſs to 
avail himſelf of the ſentiments of a 
He de- 


ſtitution unleſs he were fully ab- 
ſolved, by the general will of the 
ta es in diet afſembled, from the 
engagement to which he had iworn, 
of not giving his & wh to the 

du ing his 
« We abſolve you!“ 


own life. 


was the immediate cry of the diet, 


* 


« and we farther bind ourſelves not 


« to ſeparate till a final deciſion on 


« the preſent debate be obtained.“ 


and directed the marſhals of the 


diet to take the opinion of the mem- 
bers individually, that the ſenſe of 


the nation might be better known, 


The marſhals, in conſequence, or- 
dered ſuch as were adverſe to the 
new conſtitution, to fignify thew 
determination ſeverally and aloud. 

All the deputies of Volhinia and 
Podolia - oppoſed it, and M. Su- 
chorzewſki combated it with vehe- 
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ence. He advanced, and threw 


zimſelf at the foot of the throne, 


deſeeching his majeſty not to con- 
ent the eſtabliſhment of an he- 
editary monarchy. it would be, 
e ſaid, the grave of the liberty of 
Poland. Others of the repreſenta- 


ives, who were on the ſame ſide of 


. the queſtion, alledged the want of 
aſtructions from their conſtituents ; 
while ſome, unwilling directly to 


object, deſired time to deliberate, 


according to the uſual forms of the 
Wdict. But M. Zabiello, a nun- 
cio of Livonia, aroſe and conjured 
che king no * to heſitate in 


1 gratifying the wiſhes of the majo- 0 


Writy. At the ſame time the greater 
W part of the nuncios, the ſenators 
and miniſters, roſe from their ſaats, 


2 and preſſed towards the throne, 


Joining with loud and importunate 
W intreaties in the requeſt of M. Za- 
diele. | | 


to him the biſhop of Cracow to 
adminiſter the oath; and, that he 


might be more conſpicuous, ſtood” 


upon one of the ſeats while he was 
taking it, The majority 1mitated 


his example, holding up their right 


hands: „ Now let all who love 
their country,“ exclaimed his ma- 
Jeſty, “ follow me to the church, and 
« there, upon the altar of God, re- 
« peat this oath.” Between thirty 
and forty only of the nuncios re- 
mained behind. In the mean time 
an immenſe multitude flocked round 
the king to the church, where the 


oath was renewed, When it came 
to the turn of prince Sapieha to 


ſwear, he made a ſhort ſpeech; 
4 J never followed (ſaid he) the 
„ impulſe of any party, foreign or 
« domeſtic, but have always go- 


[45 
« verned my conduct by my own , 
internal conviction, and my fin- 

cere love of my country, Tn 
conformity with thefe principles, 

J adviſed time to deliberate on a 

conſtitution, which I had ſeen 

and heard read for the firſt time. 

It contains ſome points, which, in 

my opinion, might be mended. 
© But fince the king, ſince my. col- 
« leagues, and ſo many reſpectable 

nuncios have approved it; as 
moreover the misfortune of any 
© inteſtine diſſention is more to be 
feared than that of a conſtitution 
in ſome points imperfect; I am. 
willing alſo to make my offering 
c on the altar of my country.“ He 


then took the oath, and was follow- 


ed by all the remaining nuncios. 
After the ceremony was concluded, 
ſolemn praiſe was given to God, 
and the celebration of this moſt ac- 


„5 cCeeptable ſervice to the Author of 
Overcome by their ſolicitations, 
Staniſlaus Auguſtus at length called 


all good, was announced to the 
people by the diſcharge of 200 
pieces of cannon. The king after 
wards returned, and adjourned the 
diet to the 5th of May, charging 
the marſhals in the mean time to 
take meaſures for giving the new 
oath to all the departments. The 
minority entered into a reſolutiogs 


to proteſt againſt the proceedings 


of the day, and then retired to 


their own houſes, without ſuffering 


any injury, or even inſult. In the 
ſtreets of Warſaw reigned a joy fin- 
cere and pure, unalloyed by a ſingle 

act or word that might diſgrace the 
auſpicious oceaſion. Nor did any 
accident happen, worthy of being 


mentioned, except one little cir- 


cumſtance. which was interpreted 
into a proſperous omen to the king. 
He loſt his hat; but, it was added, 


* he found a crown. Perhaps at 


X the 
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the preſent moment a ſuperſtitious 
mind might ſee a very different 

rognoſtic in that loſs. Many tri- 
Ring incidents of a ſimilar kind, 
which have been recorded by hiſ- 


ttorians, might have equally borne 


a, meaning accommodated to either 
Event. | 

The code of this new conſtitution 
comprized the ſubſtance of all the 
Cardinal laws, which had been paſ- 


ſed the preceding year, that rela- 


tive to the integrity of the domains 
of the republic alone excepted ; it 


_ Incorporated into itſelf the two laws 


recently paſſed, and was in all 


points the fair ſequel and reſult of 


the project ſubmitted to the diet 
nine months before. It has been 
Inſerted at length in * another part 
of this work. They who wiſh to 
be acquainted with it in its whole 


ſcope and extent, will conſult it 


there: ſome few remarks only ſeem 
to be demanded here, on the prero- 
gatives and franchiſes which it gave 
to the two remaining ſtates, the 


8 higheſt and the loweſt in the com- 
munity, the king and the pea- 


V . | 
The power of the crown under 
it was not great in direct preroga- 
tives, but in the ſhape of indirect 
influence very conſiderable. All 
the ſenators were of the nomination 
of the king, in virtue of offices 

which they held, and which though 
not revocable at pleaſure, yet dif- 
fering in dignity and emolument, 
kept all in a ſort of dependence 


from the hope of promotion; and 


from its number the ſenate would 
principally have decided all parti- 


cular laws, a large claſs, compre- 
huending all the diplomacy of the 


country, and indeed every thing 
| A e 1 — 


2 See state Papers for 1791, from p. 177 to 200. 


except civil and criminal juriſpru- 
dence, conſtitutional ſtatutes, and 
perpetual taxes, which were to be 
reckoned general laws, Th king 


had not indeed any negative, but 


he had an important prerogative of 
directing in ſome degree the curſe 
of buſineſs in the diet; ſince among 


; pengral laws, the ſubjects propoſed 


in the royal writs to the dietines, 
and among particular laws, all meſ. 
ſages from the threne, were to 
have a priority of diſcuſſion and 


deciſion; and the legal duration of 
an ordinary diet was only for fix 


weeks, of which not more than half 
was uſually ſpent in buſineſs. In 
his council the king alone was to 
determine; though if no miniſter 
would make himſelf reſponſible for 


carrying the royal determination 


into execution, the matter was to 
be finally referred to the great na- 


tional council of the diet; and to 


the king in his council were to be 


ſubject the four great commiſſions 


of the treaſury, of war, of police, 
and of education. The king was 


alſo to have the command of the 


troops in time of war, if he pleaſed 
to take the field, and to have the 
whole patronage of the army and 
the church. 1 


I.k1 is true, that the code referred 


to ſubſequent regulations affecting 
this patronage, as well as to a law 
reſpecting the diets, by which the 


number of members in each houſe 


reſpectively, and the duration of the 
ſeſſions were to be ſettled. Theſe 
might make much difference in the 
extent of the king's influence. There 

was alſo a very important queſtion | 
hanging over, concerning the ſta - 
roſties or crown fiefs, which, under 
one of the conſtitutional codes im- 


poſed 
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poſed on the republic by the neigh- 
bouring powers, but lately abro- 
gated, were toſhave ſunk, as they 


became vacant, into the coffers of 


the ſtate. Still the influence of the 


crown would be great, and in the 


reign of the future dynaſty, would 
naturally be ſtrengthened by the he- 
reditary ſucceſſion. It was a great 
ſtep to have ſurmounted the preju- 
dices of the Poliſh nobility, who 
had long been accuſtomed to conſi- 
der the debility of the royal prero- 


gatives as neceſſary to the ſecurity 


of their own liberties. 


ſeems indeed to be little; but was 
of the higheſt moment. They were 
taken under the protection of the 
law, and courts of juſtice erected 


for them. This was before the pri- 


vilege of the royal peafants only. 


But that which moſt intereſted them 


and the country was the enactment, 
that all grants, contracts, and agree- 


ments, even with their lords, were 


to be binding in perpetuity. To 
enfranchiſe peaſants was become * a 


ſort of faſhion among the better and 


more enlightened nobles; but the 
next heir- coming into poſſeſſion, 


might reduce them to bondage 


again, Now their liberty was fixed 
for ever by the conſtitution of their 
country ß. 

In this part of the conſtitution, 
however, there was one paſſage, 
which, juſt and wiſe as it was in 
itſelf, cannot but have excited 
jealouſy and alarm in the neigh- 


bouring ſtates: it is that which 


publiſhed and proclaimed “ a per- 
« fect and entire liberty to all 
people, either who may be newly 
coming from whatever part of the 
world to ſettle, or who, having 
emigrated, ſhall return to their 
native country.” This would 
have made Poland an aſylum to the 
peaſants of the ſurrounding nations; 
that claſs of men, in the contermin- 
ous poſſeſſions of the great neigh- 
bouring powers, being for the mgſt 
$6 in a ſtate of ſlavery. It would 
have operated ſtill more powerfully 


3 on the diſtricts diſmembered by thoſe 
What was gained to the peaſants 


powers from Poland. A ſimilar 
edict of the Empreſs Catherine in 


1766, gave great diſquiet to ſeveral _ 


of the circles of Germany ; ſo muck 
ſo that the directors of Bavaria ad- 


dreſſed a letter to all the ſtates of 


their diviſion, as well as to the 
circles of Franconia and Suabia, 


pointing out to them how much the 


drafts made in conſequence on their 
dominions had “ diminiſhed the po- - 


“ pulation of the country, rendered 


« the peaſants who remained diſ- 
«© contented and ſeditious, and in- 
« ſpired them with revolutionary 
e notions againſt their lords.“ 
Such notions were much more eaſy 
to be inſpired now; but Ruſſia, at 
leaſt, could not blame the adoption 
of her own meaſure: nor would the 


general ſpirit of the times ſuffer any 


power that felt to ayow ſuch an ob- 
jection; though it may not the leſs 
have been a motive of ſubſequent 
conduct. e 


* 5ee ſome ſtriking inſtances mentioned in our laſt volume, Hiſt, Art. p. 207. 
ee ee ß 
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CHAP N 


Re. acceptance and enforcement f the new conſtitution by the diet. Good recep- 
tion of it by the nation. Letter of Staniſlaus- Auguſtus to Frederick-Wil. 
liam on the ſubject, and his anſwer of congratulation. The reſerwed law 

_ * paſſed by the diet. Sulftance of thoſe Inws. Diet 1 on the civil and 
military codes, Army recruited and diſciplined. Propoſal for felling the ſta- 
' . © roffies, and ſuppreſſing the orders of knighthood. King oppoſes bath. Diet 
adjourned. C enjſpiracy aid to be formed for carrying off the king, People 
Hero much loyalty on the occafion. Seditious movements in the Ukraing, 
Padolia, and Volhinia, ſuppreſſed by prince Tojeph Poniatowſki, Threatening 
aſpect of foreign affairs... Suppoſed treaty of Pilnitz. Rumours reſpetting 
it. Obſervations on the ſubject. Re-aſſembling of the diet. K ng an- 
nounces that Leopold and Frederick-William had both expreſſed themſelves in 
Favour of the uew conſtitution. Declares his own adheggnce to it. Exhorts 
| bis people to defend jt to death. States wote him a flatue. Faction againſt 
| the new conflitution, Cloſer union between Poland and Lithuania, decreed. 
Sale of the flarofties again agitated. King offers to the treaſury a tenth of 
| lands affigned to maintain his table. Declined by the diet, Commaitteg to 
inquire into the value of the ffaroſties. T heir ſale decreed by a Fu! 
' majority. Proviſion in favcur of foſſeſſars. Objettions of the elettor of 
"Saxony to accept the reverſion of the crown, probably increaſed by ſale of the 
 ffarofties. The terms of his acceptance ſtated. Auſtria and Pruſſia di, 

| poſed to diſarm after the conference at Pilnitx. Afﬀairs of France prevent 
that meaſure. Smooth progreſs of the treaty between Ruſſia and the Porte. 
| Catherine diſapproves the new conſtitution of Poland. Urges Auſtria and 

| Pruffia to a war with France. Draaus her troops to the frontiers of Poland, 
Her emiſſaries excite diſcontents in that country. Has ſeveral partifans f 
rant there. Diet makes a law to prevent proteſts againſt the new conſtitution, 
Minority becomes deſperate. Tumultuous debates in the diet, Appointments 
eld by non conformiſts declared wacant, and ordered to be filled up. Dit 
proceeds with the new code. Politicians of a dangerous cluſs begin ro take 
the lead among the people. Adopt French principles, and - ſpread dijcontents. 
Nobles alarmed at the increaſe and influence of clubs. Dietines meet, Na- 
tiſy the acts of the double diet. Approve all its proceedings. Give tht 
king the title f Benevolent Father of bis people.” Diet meets. A temple 

| to be erected to Providence, and a feſtival decreed on the 3d of May. Several 
nuncios withdraw their proteſts, Diet frovogued. Poliſh and French rewolu- 
tions, though widely differing in principle, yet very generally confounded. King 
of Pruſſia diſguſted with French principles. War inevitable between France 
and the empire. Frederick-William not inclined to affiſt Poland. Probable 
reaſons for this difinclination. His intention of not affifting Poland officially 
notified at Warſaw. Auſtria evades giving a direct anſwer on the 
ſubject. Plenipotentiary fig court of Dreſden to that of Warſaw on Polijp 
affairs, Peace between Ruſſia and the Porte ratified. Noble Poliſh emi- 
grants invited to Peterſburgh, Well received by Catherine. Inſulted 7 
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menting the armed force of the 


facrifices of bis rights and poſſe 


againſt Auſtria; 


HE poſt, which had been ſtop- 

ped on the day of the revo- 
ſation, was permitted to iy 1 on 
the following day, when diſpatches 


On the#fame day eighteen of the 
nuncios publiſhed a proteſt; and M. 
Suchorzewſki returned to the king 


ſo lately been honoured. © 
May 5th When the diet met 

Ine on the 5th, the code of 
the new conſtitution was again pro- 


members then preſent, It was read 
and paſſed, article by article, and 
ſentetſee by ſentence.” © oo 
The ſtates, on this ſecond reading, 


tion. They confirmed by it every 
paragraph of the articles; recom- 
mended to the executive power to 
put the council of inſpection imme- 
diately in the exerciſe of its func- 
tions; and renewed their oath, com- 
manding all magiſtrates and troops 
preſent to take the ſame without 


within a month. Nor did they 
forget to give glory, in the pious 
humility of true virtue, to the Su- 
preme Diſpoſer of nations. They 
deſired the biſhops to appoint a pub - 
he thankſgiving on the ſame day 
throughout th 
the future celebration of an anni- 
rerfary, in memory of the mercies 
thus ſnewn to them; and decreed 
Ver. © 


the populace. Catherine's cb hoſtile to | 
ber defence. Sends an army & obſervation to the Ukraine. Diet meets. 
Decree for completing the army to 100,000 men. Means of farther ag 

ublic, Staniſlaus- Auguſtus makes farther 
ons. Decree reſpecting confiſcated property. 
Nuſtan armies march towards Poland and Lithuania. es a 
and immediately on that event, Ruſſia deciares wwar- 
againſt Poland. Invader Poliſh territories. Poliſh Biſtory concluded for the 
preſent. French affairs reſumed. „7˙³˙— iy wes 2g 4 


were ſent off in every direction. 


the blue riband with which he had 


poſed, and ſubſcribed by all the 


ceedings to that end before. the 7 
3 ee 2 e 5 
comitial tribunal at Warſaw, whic 


added a manly and ſpirited declara- 


delay, and the reſt of the army 


ought to do on the minds of 6e 


e kingdom; ordered 
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Poland. Poland prißafer f. 
Diet meets. 


France declares war. 


the erection and conſecration of a 
church, inſcribed “ to the Divine 
« Providence, in order to eternize 
ce the remembrance of a revolution 
cc effected almoſt unanimouſly, and 

« without the loſs of a ſingle drop 


of blood.” 


_ Having thus ſatisfied (as. they 
ſay). their general feelings on, the 


to ſecure the conſtitution, by de- 
claring and enacting, that whoe ver 
ſhould dare to oppoſe. it, ſhould be . 


puniſhed as traitors to their country z 


and they ordered immediate pro- 


_ 


> * 


was to fit without interruption. The 


army, under the orders of the exe- 


cutive power, was to aſſiſt in N | 
5 ng 


ns indicted by the law-of 


all per | 
ficers. This was a vigorous mea- 
ſure, and, in conjunction wick the 
language of the preamble, 1 oo: 6 


a a reſolution to defend, againſt all 
internal factions as well as external. 


enemies, the truly glorious edifce 
which fey ha e 


The reception of fore and grati- 


"tude which the new conſtitution had 


already experienced among all 


{| 


minority in the diet. Count Bra- 


nicki, whom the king on this oc a- 
ſion particularly courted;on account 


of his connection with prince Po- 


temkin, and his authority among ke 


Ru 
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Malachowſci, brother of the mar- ficiently full; but what paſſed im- 


mediately on the event, ſoon after 1 i 
re- accepted them, as the miniſter of tory, « The earneſtneſs 


May 7th. 5 op ſals were now « Frederick - William) May 23d. 


hals to tell the nation what had 


ſerted to have been entertained by « 


praiſe and veneration. There were « 
and ſtrongly mark their ſatisfaction « that of preſerving and ſtrengthen- 


under the name of The Friends to „ ticularly the choice which has been 
the Conſtitution of the 80 of May „ made of a prince, whom his vir- 


- Rufha had moſt influence, and many appear whether the king of Pruſſia 
anonymous libels of a virulent kind had then the whole code, together 
were from time to time publiſhed, 


dim on the ſubje&, and ſent it by collected that he had not, 


man who, it has been ſeen, was not 


\* dence, but had been a principal this while with little obſtruction; 
actor in the revolution. The anſwer one to regulate the future diets; 


Goltz loſt no time in delivering to king's council; and a third appoint- 
en the king and the diet ing an extraordinary diet, after a 
e ech! the king and the diet ing an extraordinary diet, 


Which he was officially charged by the conſtitution. Some progress 
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Ruſſian party in the diet, now ſub- his ſovereign. The approbation 
ſcribed the act; and chancellor there contained ſeemed to be ſuf. 
ſhal, having reſigned the ſeals im- | mediately between the two monarchs 
* ſtill more apparently ſatisfac- 
juſtice. „ Which I ſhewed (ſaid „ dated 
iſpatched by the mar- « to make my manner. of thinkin 


known with regard to that event, 
paſſed, and to direct the obſervance „ ought to convince you and the 


of the new conſtitution. In theſe «© whole Poliſh nation of the in- 
the project of a partition was aſ- „ tereſt which I take in it. I feli- 
| citate myſelf on having been able 
foreign powers, and the conduct of „ to contribute to the maintenance 
the king was the theme of much „ ofthe liberty and indepenſence of 


the republic, and one of my moſt 
very few places which did not clearly * agreeable employments will be 


in all that had been done. In War- ing the bonds which unite us, I 
ſaw particularly, a club was formed, * could: not but applaud more par- 


1791; medals were ſtruck; and in- „ tnes render worthy of the throne 
ſcriptions, expreſſive of loyalty to « that awaits him. It is my wiſh, 
the king, and attachment to the «© however, that your majeſty, 
conſtitution, were worn on various * through a long ſucceſſion ofgears, 
ornaments of female dreſs. Yet may continue to beſtow happineſs 
there, was a ſurd murmur that ran “ on your people.” It ſhould how- 
through ſome of the diſtricts where ever be obſerved, that it does not 


WE ' with the two incorporated laws, be- 
To the king of Pruſſia the intel- fore him, ſo as to have examined it 
ligence was not only communicated deliberately in all its bearings and 
by count Goltz, but Staniflaus-Au- coincidences. From the . corre- 
guſtus himſelf addreſſed a letter to ſpondence itſelf, it is rather to be 

count, Staniſlaus Potocki, a noble- The laws for which a reſervation 
had been made, as neceſſary to com- 


only much in his maſter's confi- plete the conſtitution, proceeded all 


to both was favourable. _ Count another to define the duties of the 


* thecongratulationswith period of twenty-five years, to reviſe 


too 
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too was made in the civil and cri- 
minal code, which, in honour. of the 
king, was to be called the code of 
Staniſlaus- Auguſtus, The miniſters 
who were to form the new council 
were named; the committee of fo- 
reign affairs was in conſequence 
ſuppreſſed, but with honourable teſ- 
timony of its ſervices ; a project for 
the new commiſſion of police was 
approved unanimouſly, notwith- 
ſtanding that ſeveral of the nobles 
thought they perceived in it ſome- 
thing derogatory to their privileges; 
comitial judges were choſen from 
the diet to take cognizance of all 
ſtate crimes, eſpecially againſt the 
new conſtitution ; and the commiſ- 
ſion of war was ordered to do its 
duty, in calling all abſent officers to 
their corps for the purpoſe of tak- 


ing the new oath ; a reſolution, in- 


tended to lead to the removal of 


cbunt Szizneſa Potocki from the 


command of the artillery, and his 
friend general Rzewuſki from his 
military rank, Though the proba- 
bility of peace among the neigh- 
bouring powers every day increaſed, 


yet the recruiting and diſciplining 
of the Poliſh army went on with re- 
doubled alacrit yx. 


and eager for diſtinction, ſome men 
ſhould attempt thin 


ratterized the acts and proceedings 


of the diet. One of theſe ſchemes 
was to convert the ſtaroſties into 


immediate profit to the public trea- 
ſury; but th 


e king ſtrongly reſiſted 
the propofition, contending, for that 


time yictoriouſly, in a very affecting 


ſpeech, that every thing ſhould be 


left on the ancient footing." And 
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more popu- 
lar than conſiſtent With the ſober WM 
principle which had hitherto. cha- 


upon. another occaſion;; whgy the 
abolition of the orders of Kknight- 


hood was propoſed, he ſtill more 


diſtinguiſhed himſelf, taking that 
opportunity of introducing his ſen- 
timents on the French revolution. 
« CharaQeriſtic marks of the orders 
« of knighthood (ſaid he) are uſed 
« in all countries, I did not in- 
« troduce them in Poland. They 
<« are of no prejudice to civil equa= 


« lity, rightly underſtood ; and I 
„ ought not to be envied the ſa- 


„ tisfaCtion of being able to deco- 
ce rate, ſince I have it ſo little in 


« my power to reward, thoſe. who 
« do ſervice to me and to the ſtate. 
e We ſee a recent example, in a 


« country late ſo flouriſhing and 
« rich, where the principle ſo agree- 
ce able to the multitude, that every | 
« thing ſhould be put on a level, 
« has been puſhed to the extreme; 
« the reſult is, that every thin 

« there has been overturned ; — 


| cc that ſtate, which properly held ; 


« the balance among the powers of 


Europe, is actually become of as 


“little importance, as if it had no 
% 
The middle of july was now 


come, and the meetings growing 5 
It cannot be matter of ſurpriſe, 
if, heated by all that had been done, 


daily thinner, the diet was atlengthn 
adjourned. The king went to reſide 
at Lazienſki, a ſmall palace not far 
om Warſaw; and whether the 
hemory of his former danger work- 
ed on the preſent anxiety of his 


people for his ſafety, or that a con- 


{piracy was actually formed to ſeize 


and carry him thence, is W 5 
but an alarm of ſuch a de gn Was 


ſpread. The guard was doubled; 


the artillery loaded; and the citi- | 1 | 
zens of Warſaw crowded to the pa- 


lace to manifeſt their zeal for their 
beloved monarch. The young 


[P] antly 


* 
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inſtanhy aſſociated in defence of his 
perſon, and the conſtitution, which 
ſeemed to be menaced in him. 
About the ſame time prince Joſeph 
Poniatowſłi ſucceeded in ſuppreſ- 
fing ſome ſeditious movements in 
the Ukraine, and ſhortly after in 
Poolia and Volhipia. 


Such were the pleafing appear- 


"ances at home; but the complexion 
of affairs abroad diſquieted the king 
and his new council. It had be- 


come ſufficiently evident by this 


time, that the allies were not inclin- 


ed eto riſk a war with Ruſſia in fa- 


vour of the Porte; beſides, the cap- 
tivity of Louis the XVIth. and the 
actual ſituation of France, imperi- 
ouſly called the attention of them 
all to that quarter, and left them, 
in the affairs of the North, at the 
mercy of the empreſs Catherine. 
Neither had Poland in particular 


given them any great inducement 
to venture much in her favour, be- 


yond what their immediate intereſts 


or their poſitive engagements de- 
= manded. The commercial treaties 
had flept, ſince the refuſal to cede 
Dantꝛzic. 
ſaid on the ſabje& by Frederick 
William; but he was neceſſarily 
more und more diſſatisfied in that 


Nothing had lately been 


reſpect, from the manner in which 
that city was mentioned in the law 


concerning the privileges of cities 


and the confirmation of that law 


by the new conſtitution, now made 


unalterable for five and twenty 
years. The Porte had ſuſpended 
all neg@iations, becavſe Poland had 
refuſed to make her treaty offenſive 


as well as defenſive; nor could any 


protection indeed be expected from 


that broken, exhauſted, aud diſpi- 
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rited power, whatever might have 
been the inclination of the divan. 
On the other hand, Ruſſia, more 
triumphant in the cabinet than ſhe 
could have promiſed to her own 
moſt ſanguine hopes, at the period 
when the new conftitution was ac. 
cepted by the diet, could not be 
ſuppoſed likely to ſuffer in quiet the 
eflabliſhment of independency, and 
the formation of a reſpectable army, 
in a country which ſhe had before 
governed almoft as one of her own 
provinces; and the hoſtility, or 
even the fieutrality.of which, in fu- 
ture wars, would-always embarrals 


her 3 againſt the Ottoman 


empife. In this arduous ſituation the 


king thought it moſt prudent to call 


around him the marſhal Malachow- 
ſki, and ſome of the leading mem- 
bers of the diet, that he and his 
council might be aſſiſted with their 
Te ECT Co 2 
The acquieſcence of the allies in 
the terms offered by Ruſſia to the 
Porte, was ſoon followed by intelli- 
gence of a cloſer approximation 
between the emperor Leopold and 
the king of Pruſſia. Their purpoſe, 
as it was communicated by the 
Poliſh miniſter at Vienna to his 
court, was to conclude a treaty of 
mutual gnarantee, on account of the 


_ democratic fermentation then work- 


ing on all ſides. It was not known 


(he faidy whether any ſtipulation in 


it would relate to the new conſtitu- 
tion of Poland. In truth the pre- 
liminary articles of an alliance, 
which * has always been repreſented 
by the contracting powers them- 
ſelves as defenſive, were 1 1, oh 
fi eas e time. July 45. 
No copy of theſe articles wg ever 


dee the inſtruclions of prince Kaunitz to M. Blumendorf, among the State 
Papers, p. 222. and the circular letter addreſſed to all the miniſters of the emperor 


* 


— 


publiſhed 


4 


publiſhed by authority; no paper, 
purporting to be a copy of them, 
was ever circulated.. The only 

art that we know, is a ſhort abſtract 
of one article relative to France, 
which was cited by prince Kaunitz, 
in his official correſpondence that 
preceded the war with that country. 
Indeed, the approaching interview, 
which was already fixed to take 


of all mankind; and, as muſt always 
be the effect of lach congreſſes, 
filled every ſtate in Europe with 
curioſity, ſuſpence, conjecture, and 


that two great potentates could 


extraordinary ſubject of ſuch a con- 
ference; and whatever has followed 
in the north 'or in the ſouth, has 


then ſigned. 


has been ſent into the world, as con- 
taining the ſubſtance of that treaty, 


unauthenticated: elſe the contents 
ef it are not abhorrent from the cir- 


ſuppoſed parties. The ſecond and 
the ſixth articles only, in any way 
relate to Poland. By the ſecond 
the contracting powers engage to 
uſe their endeavours for bringing 
the empreſs of Ruſſia into their de- 


to the hereditary hrone of Polan 


This, as far as it goes, is in direct 
confirmation of- the new conſtitu- 


Leopold Was to exert all his influ- 
ence, both with the republic of 


in favour of Frederick. William: 
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powers. 
place at Pilnitz, attracted the eyes | 


meet without ſome important and 
been aſcribed to ſome ſecret treaty 
A paper, conſiſting of ſix articles, 
but it remains to this day wholly 


cumſtances and ſentiments of the 


ſign of raiſing the hquſe of moe 


tion, By the ſixth article indeed, to be definitively concluded; 


Poland and the court of Peterſburgh, 
pretenſions to Dantzic and Thorn; 


2 See our State Papers, p- 229, and p. 230. 


[53 
but this was by no means to. be 
done in the way of a violent 

tion among the three neighbouring 
It profeſſed amicable ne- 
gociation on the face of it; and the 
conſideration to be received by Leo- 
pold, was not a new portion of terri 
tory around Cracow, but the ſupport 
of Frederick- William in the elec- 
tion of the arch-duke Francis to be 
king of the Romans, and his inter- 
wg with the other allies, for 
ome modifications in the conven- 
tion, guaranteed by them, concern- 


ing the Low Countries. 
jealouſy. It was thought impoſſible 


It IS, however, almoſt nite 
that no ſuch paper was figned at 
Pilnitz. Prince Kaunitz, in his 


official correſpondence before men- 


tioned, refers to no document as 
executed at Pilnitz, except “ the 


« declaration ſigned in common“ 
by the two monarchs on the affairs 


of France; though he ſtates, and 
with apparent truth, all the different 
ſecret engagements on the ſubject of 
that country; and the firſt article of 
the pretended treaty not only is of 


that deſcription, but is leſs offenſive 


than other meaſures Which he does 
mention. The preliminary articles 
of a defenſive treaty, he tells us, 
were ſigned a month before, on the 
25th of July; and in the beginning 
of the following December, it ap- 
pears from * a circular letter of the 
emperor, and another of the king of 
Pruſſia, that the defenſive treaty, of 


which the preliminary articles had 


been long fince ſigned, remained * 
n 
fact, the firſt of the ſix articles called 
the treaty of Filnitz, bears a near 
reſemblance to the preliminary ar- 
ticle cited by prince Kaunitz as 
ſigned in July, and te whole els 
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of articles, if they be in any degree 
genuine, is more probably to be 


referred to the earlier date; but 


without ſome better authority *, the 
paper altogether muſt be excluded 
from a place in hiſtory. _ | 

The reſult of the new obligations 


cContracted by the two - monarchs, 


whatever they were, and of the in- 
terview at Pilnitz, whatever ac- 
tually paſſed there, was under- 
ſtood in Poland to be favourable to 
her cauſe: it is indeed impoſſible to 


believe it to have been what has 


been commonly repreſented by the 


democratical faction all over Eu- 


rope; an agreement for the actual 
partition of Poland, which has ſince 


taken place. No ſuch plot could 


have been carried on and ſettled in 
two or three hours (for no longer 


elector of Saxony, moderate, good, 


diet, Staniſlaus-Auguſ- 


juſt, a paternal ſovereign to his actual 


ſubjects, and who has gained nothing 


by the ſuppoſed ſacrifice of a people 


entitled to his protection by all the 
claims of blood and gratitude. His 
conduct, as well as his declarations, 
ſhewed the fact to be otherwiſe. His 
miniſter at the court of Peterſburgh 
was inſtructed officially to acquaint 
the Ruſhan miniſtry with the events 
of the third of May in Poland, and 
the conſequent intereſt of his high- 
neſs in the fate of that country. 

It is trye, that to count Die- 


duczſyſki, the Poliſh envoy at bis 
court, the elector had ſtarted ſome 
objections, which made him heſitate 
to accept the crown. He an ar 


the royal power too much enfeeb 
by limitations. 


ed 
But this was a fair 


er ſubje& of compromiſe; and on the 
were the illuſtrious gueſts in private) 


under the roof of a prince like the 


re-aſlembling of the September 


tus found himſelf war- _ 25th. 


As the paper is not long, though, unauthenticated as it is, it cannot be received 
into our collection of ſtate papers, we have thought right to preſerve it here, that 


the reader may judge for himſelf: 


I. To undertake in concert effectual meaſures for the maintenanae of treatie 
_ ewhich exift with France, to give weight to the repreſentations yet to be made to 
that nation, and to invite all Europe to concur therein, in caſe theſe friendly re- 


preſentations ſhould be unproductive. 


crown of Poland. 


II. The two parties, as ſoon as poſſible, will endeavour to bring thg court of 


Peterſourgh into their deſgn of raifing the Houſe of Saxony to the ſucceſſion of ir 


III. They reſpectively reſerve to themſelves the power of changing, at their 
pleaſure, any of their preſent or future acquiſitions, obſerving in theſe changes the 
extent of the revenue, and likewiſe the conſtitution of the Germanic body. And in 
conſequence they will treat with whomſoever this exchange may concern. 
IV. They will alſo treat reſpecting the diminution of their different armes, as 
| ſoon as their concerns with foreign powers will admit. | oy 
V. His Pruſſian majeſty promiſes to the archduke Francis his vote to be king of 
the Romans, and likewiſe that he will not oppoſe any thing that may be provided 
for any of the archdukes, upon condition that it does not infringe on ti Germanic 


conſtitution.” _ 


VI. In return, the Emperor will employ his 


ood offices with the court of P. 


ferſburgh and the republic of Poland in favour of the king of Pruſſia's pretenſions to 
| the cities of Thorn and Dantzic; but again, in return, his imperial majelty ex- 

pects that his Pruſſian majeſty will exert himſelf with Britain and the ſtates general 
of the United Provinces, in behalf of the wiſhed-for modifications concluded in 


convention at the Hague on the ſubject of Belgic affairs, 


| ranted, 


21 
9 
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ranted, from the whole of the cor- 
reſpondence with Dreſden, to an- 
nounce his perſuaſion of a happy 
concluſion to the negociations in 
that quarter. He gave, as the rea- 
ſon of his expectations, that the em- 
peror and king of Pruſſia had both 
declared themſelves, in reſpect to 
the ſucceſſion, agreeably to the- 
wiſhes of the Poliſh nation. At the 
ſame time he expreſſed his own ad- 
herence to the new conſtitution in 
the ſtrongeſt language, and exhorted 
all his people to join with him in 
the reſolution of defending it to 
death. An unanimous approbation 
follo ed his ipeech; and the ſtates 
voted a ſtatue to be erected to him. 
But nowithſtanding this auſpi- 
cious re commencement of buſineſs 
in the diet, every oppo: tunity was 
taken, during the remainder of. the 
year, by a ſmall but determined par- 
ty, to attack the new conſtitution. 
It gathered ſtrength, it is true, from 


yet if its enemies thus ſhewed their 
weaknels, thy ſhewed alſo the vio- 
lence of their animoſity againſt it. 
The king on all occaſions diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by ſtanding forth 


his own work. 
much at heart, was to draw the bonds 


tne kingdom of Poland and the 
grand dutchy of Lithuania, which 
together conſtituted what was pro- 
perly called the republic of Poland; 

and to ſmooth the way for a perfect 


nations, by means of joint commiſ- 
 fioners, conſiſting of an equal num- 


ber of both nations. At firſt it was 
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was accordingly paſſed, pro- 


to other magiſtratures which mi 


all theſe trials, in the public opinion; 


of ſpoliation. 


the warm and eloquent defender of 
A meaſure which the king bad 


of confederation more cloſe between 
i CC 


and inrimate union. With this view, | 
a propoſition was made for uniting 
the treaſuries and armies of the two 


155 
ſtrongly op Fee: by the nuncios of 


Lithuania, but they afterwards gave 
their conſent; and an act, OR ob. 


20. | 
ight 

in fature be formed for the two na- 
tions in common. It was declared 


feſſedly looking forward alſo 


to be an integral part of the act of 


union between the two members of 
the republic; to be taken as an ar- 
ticle of the pacta conventa by the 
preſent king ; and to be inſerted i in 
thoſe of all his ſucceſſors. | 
On the other hand, the queſtion 


01 the ſtaroſties was renew and 


much perplexed the king. He had 
before ſtopped it by his interference 


in the manner already related. But 
now, the ſale of the foreſts and other 


demeſnes of the crown in France, 


ſuggeſted again to the heated minds : | 


of ſome of the nuncios, a ſimilar 


project with regard to the crown- 


fiefs of Poland. The prince primate, 
brother of the king, on this 
took the lead in reſiſting this ſcheme 
He conſidered it as 
an attack upon property, every kind 
of which was ſtrongly guaranteed 
by the new conſtitution, © He liked 
« not the principle; he ftill leſs 
liked the precedent on which this 
act of oppreſſion and injuſtice was 
to be reſted. He was afraid that 
a habit of imitating the revolution 
of another country, might in the 

end introduce thoſe fatal lamps, 
« by the light of which the French 
« had* extinguiſhed religion, ho- 
“ nour, and common ſenſe.” 'The 
ſubſtance of his ſpeech was after- 
wards put into a regular proteſt, and 


cc 
ce 

cc 
cc 


cc 


recorded, It made much impreſe | . 


fion on the public. But the facili 
of acquiring to the ſtate a fund, 
2 ſeemed in its FEY to . 
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occaſion _ 
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to the ſtate, ſeduced too many to 


regard convenience rather than 
Juſtice, t 


When the q veſtion had been again 


and again debated, in the hope of 
e on the ſtaroſts to come 


orward, and by the ſacrifice of a 
part to defeat a project, which was a 


pillage both of them and of his 


crown, Staniſlaus-Auguſtus made an 

- offer of one tenth from 
+ of IT the lands aſſigned to 
maintain his table; and new*"dutics 
at the ſame time were propoſed to 


fill up all deficiencies in the public 
revenue. But this offer was de- 
clined by the diet, and none of the 
ſtaroſts manifeſted any readineſs to 
follow the royal example, Per- 


ceiving the queſtion growing more 
opular from every diſcuſſion, the 
king at length, however reluctantly, 


gave way A little, and appointed a 
committee to inquire into, and re- 
port on the value and other circum- 


ſtances bf theſe fiefs. Three per- 


ſans were accordingly named 


unimpeached integrity; yet ſuſpi- 


cions were openly levelled at him 


for naming them, as being noto- 


riouſly adverſe to the project of a 


ſale. Conſcious of his own purity, 


yet more alarmed by ſuch a ſymp- 
tom of diſunion, than hurt by the 
imputations caſt upon himſelf, he 


conjured them to drive all party- 


ſpirit from among them, and watch 


in union over the public weal. This 
produced for the inſtant the deſired 


effect. But when the ſubject came 


the next time to be debated, all the 
crown - fiefs were de- 
creed to be ſold for the 


benefit of the public; with a provi- 


ſion however, that all perſons having 
an intereſt in any of them, ſhould 
have compenſations proportioned to 


their ſeveral rights. By this deci. 


ſion the influence of the crown was 
very materially weakened, at a mo- 


ment when the elector of Saxony 


was already objeQing to the want of 
power in the monarchy, as originally 


ſettled by the new conſtitution. 


The cerreſpondence into which 
the two courts had entered on this . 
ſabje&, has been already noticed. 
It had not been entirely ſucceſsful; 


but“ by making the parties more 


intimately acquainted with their 
mutual ſentiments, it had produced 
an increaſe of confidence on the 


one fide, and of gratitude on the 
other. In conſequence they had 
gone the length of naming plenipo- 


tentiaries to meet and confer at 
Dreſden, on the means of obviating 


all difficulties. Beſides the previous 


approbation of all the three neigh- 
bouring powers, the points on which 


by the elector chiefly inſiſted were, that 
him, of high rank and office, and of 


the king ſhould have a direct nega- 
tive in the paſſing of all laws; that 

he ſhould have the ſole power of de- 
claring war; and that the army 
ſhould ſwear fidelity to the republic 
and the king, not to the king and 
the nation, a word of an ambiguous 


meaning, which might lead to much 


miſchief in the ſtate; that the edu - 
cation of the prince ro al ſhould be 
entirely ſubmitted to the diſcretion 


of the king, or in default of a king, 


to the queen or neareſt relation; and 
that the crown ſhould be entailed on 
the male branch of the Houſe af Sax- 
ony. The plenipotentiaries were 
ſtill occupied, at the cloſe of the year 
1791, in aſcertaining theſe articles 


18 See. note of the count de Lels on the part of the elector, dated October 234, 
1791. 8 | Ee: gh 
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of objection, and in negociating to 
remove the obſtacle which they oc- 
caſioned. Fr 

The courts of Vienna and Berlin, 
ſoon after_ the interview of the two 
ſovereigns,' and in conſequence, as 
was generally believed, of ſome 
agreement there made, took ſteps 
for putting their reſpective armies 
on a peace eſtabliſhment. They 
ſeem to have indulged the hope that 


the acceptance of the new French 


conſtitution by Louis the XVIth, 
would allay the ferment in that mi- 
ſerable country. But the ſpirit 
which ſoon manifeſted itſelf in the 


ſecond national aſſembly, and the 


conſequent ſituation of the German 
empire in regard to France, quickly 
turned the vigilance of Leopold 
and Frederick - William towards 


France. It was in purſuance “, Þ 


her example, and at her inſtance, 
that the king of Sweden refuſed to 
open the diſpatch communicating | 
the acceptance of the. conſtitution 


by Louis the XVIth. She haſtened þ. 


to ſend a miniſter with letters of 
credence to the French princes at 
Coblentz; aſſiſted them with money, 
and preſſed them to enter on the 
expedition. At the ſame time ſhe 
upbraided her old ally the Empero 

for his coldneſs in a cauſe ſo — 

and perſonally touching him; re- 
minded him of his letter from Padua, 
which called on the different powers 
of Europe, to act in concert for me 


ſafety of the royal family of France, 


declared her preſent adherence to it, 
and urged him ſtill to perſevere. 
She prevailed too on the king of 
Sweden to addreſs ſimilar language 
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that ſide, where the danger plainly 
began to thicken. e 
On the other hand, the empreſs 
Catherine grew daily more diſem- 
barraſſed. As the negociation of 
the definitive treaty with the Turks 
proceeded with little or no 1mpedi- 
ment, ſhe expreſſed her diſapproval 
of the Poliſh conſtitution, firſt in 
terms admitting of explanation, but 
afterwards with leſs ambiguity. She 
avowed that ſhe did not conſider it 
as binding upon her in her ancient 
relations to the republic; and ſhe 
pratied the caution of the elector of 
Saxony, in pauſing on his accept- 
ance of the crown. Though from 
the reduction of their military forces, 
and the reſt of their conduct, ſne had 
no great reaſon to be apprehenſive 
of Auſtria and Pruſſia, yet ſhe ſeemed 
anxious to engage them, in a man- 
ner which would not allow them to 
interfere, had they been ſo diſpoſed. 
The moſt remote from the danger, 
ſhe was apparently the molt his 
nous againſt the ruling faction in 


to the ſame court. Nevertheleſs; 
from the moment that the war 
actually broke out, ſhe has furniſhed ' 
neither pecuniary nor military aſ- *'_ 
 fiſtance," | 97G 141th  n 
In the mean while her traopfs 
collected on the frontiers of Poland, 
and preparations were made for 
bringing a ſtill larger force to act, 
when required. Her emiſſaries in 
Poland redoubled their efforts, and 
ſome few more perſons of rank and 
weight appeared openly on that ſide. 
M. Suchorzewſki quitted the coun- 
try to join the counts Potocki and 
Rzewuſki at Jaſſy, where they now 
reſided, and were treated with great 
diſtinction. The conduct of the 
biſhop of Wilna and the biſhop of 
Kaminiec gave much diſquiet, eſpe- 
cially as the part which was played 
by the latter, in the confederation of 4 
Bar, was ſtill remembered, and hae 
announced a new confederation inn 
his neighbourhood. The preſs ' 3 
teemed with productions adverſe n — 
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the new order of things; and ſeveral 
partiſans of the diſcontented nobles 
entered proteſts in the chanceries of 
the palatinates. A new and highly 
inflammatory manifeſto, among the 


reſt, having appeared in the names 
Potocki and 


_ of count Szizneſa 
count Rzewuſki, the buſineſs was 
Dec faken up in the diet. A law 

Bur. was propoſed to puniſh, as 
* drſturbers of the public peace, 

_ "very perſon who ſhould write, and 
Wery chancellor who ſhould receive 
any fuch proteſt or manifeſto; and to 

- annul all ſuch as had been already 
made: ſaving nevertheleſs to the 
members of the diet, and other pub- 
lic aſſemblies: known to the conſti- 
tution, a perfect freedom of think- 
ing, ſpeaking, and recording their 
proteſts on the queſtions before 
them, agreeably to ancient and mo- 
dern laws. A debate of ſix hours was 

_ cloſed by the king, who in a ſpeech 

of ſome length, and much powerful 


3 + impreſſion, exhorted the diet to diſ- 


play a manly energy of character 
in their own cauſe; and having 
proved the propoſed declaration to 
be, not the inſtrument of perſecu- 


cCution, but the only expedient to 


bring back the oppoſing party to a 
fenſe of their duty, and to ſpare the 
diet the ſad neceſſity of reſorting in 
the end to a more rigorous proce- 


dure, ordered the votes to be taken. 


Of the ſenate, no more than one 
Angle caſtellan, the prince Certwer- 
tynſki, oppoſed it; and among the 
nuncios, about twenty out of three 
hundred. The law was exceedingly 
popular in Warſaw; but in the diet, 
the minority grew more deſperate in 
Proportion as the general ſenſe of 
the nation was more clearly againſt 
them; and on a ſubſequent night, in 
the abſence of the king, the 
Dec. contention nearly roſe to the 
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ER 


Jaſſy, and endeavoured to diſſuade 


for the delay of one month more, 


_ Szizneſa Potocki and count Rze- 


. conſtitutional laws, and reconcile 


th. old barbariſm of a Poliſh diet. 
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Hats were put on, and ſwords'half 
drawn; flor was it without much 
difficulty that the aſſembly was 
ſaved from the pollution of blood. 
Early in the next year, as 
a laſt experiment to recal Jan, 
the fugitive nobles to the 792. 
boſom of their country, count Sta- 
niſlaus Potocki went himſelf to 


his relation from his continuance 
in a cauſe which muſt terminate in 
the deſtruction of himſelf, or his 
country. But all his affectionate in- 
ſtances were fruitleſs. When there- 
fore the time allowed for taking the 
military oath had expired, the diet, 
after a long diſcuſſion, and notwith- 
ſtanding the interceſſion of the king 


declared the appointments of count 


wuſki to be vacant, and directed 
theſe, as well as the places of all 
officers who had not taken the oath, 
to be immediately filled up... _ 
The diet took ſome few, and but 
few, meaſures to give ſtrength and 
conſiſtency to the revolution. The 
provincial tribunals were organized 
to the ſatisfaction of the king. Some 
regulations of police, connected with 
finance, were adopted with reſpect 
to the Jews, who thus obtained a 
legal eſtabliſhment in the country. 
Che erection of a biſhopric for 
the Greek united church was under 
conſideration. Some progreſs was 
alſo made, though many difficulties 
continually prelented themſelves, in 
the labours of a committee appoint- 
ed to examine the whole body of 


all ſuch as they were able to the 
new code; the reſt, which claſhed 
with it, being intended to be ſpe- 
hee" ia agreeably to a clauſe 
of that code, by which they had 
been generally abrogated, 155 


ann 
l 
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he diet, however, deſerved leſs 
to be blamed for doing too little, 
than praiſed-for not doing too much. 
The triumphs of the conſtitution, 
over all the attacks repeatedly made 
upon it in this ſeſſion, were not un- 
attended with ſome internal danger. 


more forward into public notice and 
confidence a claſs of politicians who 
commonly riſe to the ſurface in 
times of ferment; men of ſanguine 
complexions and ardgnt minds, buſy, 
eager, violent ; ſupplying what they 
want in wiſdom, by an exceſs of 
zeal. To ſuch men the boldeſt pro- 
jets come always the beſt recom- 
mended: and they were not now 
deſtitute of teachers, who could 
make them acquainted to the bot- 
tom with the ſecrets of a revolution 
much more complete than their 
own, The French ambaſſador, M. 
Deſcorches, had been ſent to them 
for the purpoſe. Renouncing his 
nobility and title, he had diſtinguiſh- 
ed himſelf by his activity in the de- 
mocratic faction of his own coun- 
try, and was therefore choſen as 
a proper perſon to re-knit, and 
ſtrengthen with the new bond of 
fraternity, the ancient connection of 
France with Poland. It was ſoon 
after his arrival, and moſt probably 
with a view to his expected in- 
trigues, that the king, in the man- 
ner already related, took an oppor- 
tunity of holding up the French re- 


followed, but ſnunned. But not ſo 
thought the clubs of the friends to 
the conſtitution of the 3d of May. 
The mother-ſociety of that name at 
Warſaw was much frequented, and 
cultivated with great aſſiduity by 
M. Deſcorches; and from that time 


the meaſures of the popular party 
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| fiefs were decreed to be ſold : and 


Theſe perpetual conteſts brought 


lations of the biſhopricygpaſled in 
1789, were not thought 


ty, more on the French principle, 


minds with ſpeculations of reform. 
of whom a few of the neighbouring 


reformers in England, was conſider- 


volution as an example not to be 


them by the late law were not real 
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had a more manifeſt, and ſometimes 
an avowed reference to the proceed- 
ings of the national aſſembly in 
France. Thenge was derived the 
precedent; under which the crown 


there was a talk of following up _ 
that with another imitation, by pro- 
poſing the iſſue of aſſignats upon 
that fund. The proſpective regu- 


ficient; 5 
a partial confiſcation of abbey- lands 
and ſome other eccleſiaſtical proper- 


was now demanded by many. Some 
exiſting inequalities in their repre- 
ſentation began to diſturb their 


A ſmall meadow, with a ſhed upon it, 
fituated in Livonia, on the Ruſſian _ 7 
ſide of the Duipa, is ſaid to have 
ſent repreſentatives, for the election 


entlemen met, ſometimes with, and 
eee without the conſent of 
the Ruſſian government. This, n 
the authority of the parliamengary _ 


ed as a monſtrous grievance, and a 

more equal diviſion of the diſtricts, 

on the plan of France, was men- 

tioned as an eſſential improvement. 
The chiefs of the Jews had expreſ. 
ly conſented to the late meaſures're= 
lative to their nation; yet the re: 
ſtrictions impoſed upon them were 
thought, by the party of which we 
are ſpeaking, not to be compatible | 
wich the liberaljty of mode phi- 
loſophy; and in the ſame e, the + © 
citizens and burghers were td, that 
the plenipotentiaries aſſigned to 


and efficient repreſentatives. But 
the good management of the Kings 1 
and the ſounder part of the diet, = } 
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to be apprehended from this ſpirit. 


On che other hand, the ſale of the fta. 


roſties gave ſerious and deep diſguſt 


to the great families who were in 


poſſeſſion of them; and who felt the 


more, as their liberal conduct * on 
this very ſubject, in an earlier ſtage of 
the revolution, had deſerved a very 
different returo,, Many of the other 
nohles tao in the provinces were 


bighly diffatisficd with the doctrines 
and jafluence of the clubs, which 


ſevgral of the cities and great towns 


had eſtabliſhed in imitation of War- 
fa, and which were daily multi- 
plying. 5 iN | 
Such was the ſtate of the coun- 
try when the dietines met, which 
Were to inquire into the conduct of 
their repreſentatives from the open- 
ing of the double diet, and conſe- 
quently to pronounce the judgment 
of the nation on the new conſtitu- 
tion. They had been a little poſt- 
poned by an act of the diet, to the 


end that they might be better quali- 
fied; to decide on this great queſtion, 


| 7 of theſe aſſemblies, without 


elitation, and with enthuſiaſtic ea- 
gerneſs, ratified what had been 
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the, preſent diverted the miſchiefs 


ration of the event, Moved by 
theſe expreſſions of the public ſenti- 
by ſeeing a longer trial of the con- 
ſtitution in actual practice. A ma- 


done. In ſeveral an oppoſition was 


attempted on ſome points; but 
_ finally, all the ſeventy-five dietines, 
without a ſingle exception, voted 


their approbation and praiſe ; ex- 


preſſed their conviction of the bene- 
fiial conſequences likely ta reſult 


from, bettering the condition of the 
mercantile order; and enjoined 


their repreſentatives to confer on 

the king the title, moſt dear and 
| honourable to him, of « the Bene- 
= . * volent Father of his country.“ 


dee p. Ls.) 


republic, and it was ſaid to be in 
contemplation to create two new 


tines, ſeveral of the nuncios, who had 


the ſenſe of the nation, they wou!d 
no longer impede or retard, by a 


lution, commenced, conducted, and 


ſhould heartily concur in 1t; con- 


Ns. 


The effect of this national unani. 
mity was felt on the meeting of the 
diet, The marſhal Mala- Marel 
chowſki now reminded the 8 
ſtates of their reſolution to 11 YL, 
erect a temple to Providence; and 
count Staniſlaus Potocki (who had 
been made general of the. ordnance 
in the room of his relation) moved 
that the firſt ſtone ſhould be laid on 
the 3d of May, as well as that de- 
e e from the dietines ſhould 

e annually . on that day to 
teſtify their inviolable attachment 
to the conſtitution. Both theſe mo- 
tions, which were introduced with 
a ſplendid panegyric on the conſti. 
tution, were decreed without oppo- 
ſition. The ſite of the temple was 
ſoon afterwards marked out. A 
public feſtival was fixed to be cele- 
brated on the anniverſary of the in- 
dependence and happineſs of the 


orders of knighthood in commemo- 


ments, and ſtill more by the deciſion 
of their conſtituents in the late die- 


originally proteſted againſt the con- 
ſtitution, withdrew their objections, 
and eraſed them from the journals 
of the diet. They declared that, 
convinced by what they had ſeen of 


vain reſiſtance, the effect of a revo- 


accompliſhed with ſa much good 
fortune. They even ſaid that they 


gratulate their country on the event, 
and return their moſt hncere and un- 


feigned thanks to thoſe who had 


contributed 


nis TAU bk 2 un EE 


contriby ted to the happy chatipe, 
eſpeciMy to the ki ag, who had been 
the chief author and promoter of it. 

The diet, during a ort ſeſſion 
of a fortnight, attended to very 
little other buſineſs. It was then 
prorogued to the. 16th of April. 
From the ſpirit that now reigned, it 
was probable that the virtues and 
wiſdom of Staniſlaus-Auguſtus would 


have ultimately preponderated, a- 
gainſt the intrigues of the French 


ambaſſador, and the native impe- 
| tuofity of the Poliſh character, eſ- 
pecially if the neighbouring powers 
would have thrown the weight of 
their influence into his ſcale. But 
ſome of them perhaps really felt, 
and ſome pretended to feel, an 
alarm on the other fide. Tt was re- 
marked, that in the ſurrounding 
countries, the two revolutions of 
Poland and of France, though al- 
lowed by all thinking men to be 
widely different, yet among the 
many, had the fame friends and the 
ſame enemies; and this was ſtriking- 
ly the caſe in the political writings 
of the French themſelves. The 
king of Pruſſia at this time appears 
to have conceived a ſerious diſguſt 
at the principles of the French; and 
the whole German empire had 
found it neceſſary to have recourſe 
to ſtrong meaſures for preventing 
the propagation of thoſe doctrines. 
War was become inevitable between 
France and the empire. Frederick- 
William would not have been able, 
had he been diſp oſed, to give his 


promiſed facbiidf to bis new ally 


the emperor, and Wthe | ſame time 
make head againſt Ruſſia in Poland. 
But in truth he was not ſo inclined. 
He knew not to what pitch ſucceſs 
in arms might exalt the volatile 
ſpirits of the Papas: party in Po- 


leave the Poles to their fate, he 


point of the ſword againſt an 


i 8 


LY 


land. There „ nothing CY 
in his appr rehggſion was not to be. 
dreaded. e iner de of 
thaſe priacip plete” his very 3 
for the extitpatida of which, in ang- 
ther quarter of 1 8 he Was bs 


paring to march diſtant ex 
dition, ſeemed ; toſh e an imme- 
diate" conſequence ; 540 ſhould. 99 61 


not follow, he old not ſee withou 
jealouſy the eſtabliſhment of a a veto 
rious military ſores in a, nation. 
which was for ever adyerting, wi 
ſo much ſore ſenſibility, toa di 
berment, from whence he 3 4 
no inconſiderable Müden of his 
faireſt territories, He was con- 
fcious that he was enjoy the 
fruits of violence and rfapin and 
injury is too often added t injury, 
from a fear leſt they Who have {1 
fered may not forgive. Should T 
* 
compound for. his inactivity, by 
lowing him more than cl 
for which he had ſo long i intrigned 
in vain: her invaſion and uſurpation 
of the Poliſh provinces contiguous. 
to her OWN, would afford him one of 
the falſe pretences of the former 
partition, the plea of Keeping up 
a balance of power againſt his rivals 
by a proportionate addition of tet 
ritory to himſelf; and be cho ſe ra- 
ther, in poſſeſſſon af all Toy chu. I | 


diate objects, to take his chance 
maintaining himſelf hereafter ; at 4 


no doubt but the empreſs w 


| 


clate in wrong, than at. ſome co 


and hazard, to put thoſe, WhO IA F 
righteous. cauſe againſt hät, in 
condition to exact future guſt 
The marquis 1 uc hefin Ini, who. | 
now returned as amba adar r.ta x Yah .. 
ſaw, officially notified, in the bepin- 
ning of che er chat his maſter would 
not 


. As to the core 4 
'- Ever. Leopold m 


to 


8. 


jenna, what- 
have ſaid to 
illiam, at Pil- 


catch Frederick- 


Hitz, he could not be ſuppoſed very. 


earneſt in the eſtabliſhment” of a 


Seat force on this  weakeft fide, 
1 2 ecially when he knew that the 


natural rival and enemy of his houſe, 


the king of Pruſſia, was more likely 
than himſelf to reap the benefit. 
Nor did Leopold's death, which 
happened ſoon after, make any 
Wes in the politics of that court. 


ey were the polities of prince 
Kaunitz, who remained in power. 


The elector of Saxony appears 
ene 1 ed by the late votes of 
the dietines. 


Loeben as his . 


tg treat directly at Warſaw on the 


co "of to | 
A formal notification of the 
events of the 3d of May had been 
made from the court of Warſaw, 
at the inflances of the elector of 
Saxony, and ſome anſwer could not 
ä very long be delayed. The treaty 


1 


ubje& of his objections. 
n the 1 Ruſſia every thing 
ring the queſtion to a 


of peace with the Porte had 
been finally ratified. A pro- 
clamation from the Empreſs 
againſt French principles, which”? 
ſhe ſaid, © would ſoon ruin Po- 


Jan. 


21k. 


 « land,“ had Heen received with an 
: entluſiaſin that ſecured the peace of 


her own country. The diſcontent- 


ed Poliſh nobles were invited from 


Tally to Peterſburgh ; and the grand 


general Branicki arrived there about 


ſame time, under pretence of 


ſong for his wife 8 ſucceflion to the 


a Þ * * 


her guarantee tc r{ftore 


e been in ſome degree 


He now advanced 
de ſtep further, and ſent the count 


after ſome common 
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not ſupport. the new conſtiqution by 


fortune of her deceaſed uncle prince 
Potemkin, having for that Mr poſe 
12 leave of abſence, 9 

is nephew prince Sapieha pledged 
bintelf to the king —_ his Dew 
The grand general therefore, though 
he ſhared their private councils, did 


not take a public part with them. 


The reſt went in a body to court, 
where they preſente 
the empreſs, clai 


conſtitution of the tepublic. Their 
reception, it is unneceſſary. to ſay, 
was highly gracious; but as: they 


_ paſſed through the ftreets they had 
a preſage of the infamy which ever 


awaits thoſe who faCtiouſly call in 
the aid of a foreign power to de- 
{troy the independency of their coun- 
try. They were hiſſed and reviled 
by the Ruſſians, attached as all of 
that nation are to the glory of their 
ſovereign, and knowing, as they did, 
what was the tendency of the appli- 
cation made by the exiles. | 
'This conduct of the empreſs. was 
equivalent to a declaration of war; 
it was fo felt by the republic, Ac- 
cordingly, preparations for defence 
had long been making; the plan of 
a campaign was arranged, and prince 


Joſeph Poniatowfki, aſſiſted by 


nerals Wielhorſki 'and Koſclaulte, 
afterwards ſo well known, had al- 
ready taken poſt with an army of 
obſervation in the Ukraine, where 
the principal . was . 
hended. 

When the diet met again, 
193 560 
neſs, the king ey 8 
very impreſſive Tpeech on the ſtate 
of the nation; and the diet, calling 
God and mankind to witneſs, came 
oa reſolution. © that the 
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| intends not. to declare war againſt 
any power Whatever: ſhe deſires 
only to preſerve a, good gnder- 
ſtanding J with her neigt ours, 


and to maintain the juriſdiction, 


the liberty, and independency of 
« her own civil conſtitution in 
« their juſt integrity.” | This was 
followed by a decree, charging the. 
king with the defence of the na- 
tion, and directing that a loan 
ſhould be immediately opened and 
appropriated to that object. After- 
wards it was determined to complete 
the troops of the line without delay 
to 100,000 effectiye men, and to 
raiſe bodies of ligat troops from 
among the Tartars and Coſſacks. 
The Tae troops entertained by 
many of the great nobles, were, if 
neceſſary, to be taken into the pay 
of the ſtate; and it was propoſed to 
arm all the citizens and burghers 
for the protection of their reſpective 
cities and towns, - It was no longer 
a moment for Staniſlaus-Auguſtus 
to temporize with the ſenſe of the 
diet, and retard the ſale of the ſta- 
roſties. They were deſtined there- 
fore to be the fund for ſecuring the 
re-payment of, the loan; and that 
he might conciliate, by ſuffering 
with them, the minds of thoſe who 
were aggrieved by the ſale, as well 
as excite an emulation of generofity 
in all ranks of his ſubjects, the king 
voluntarily ſurrendered his right of 
preſentation to all the churches de- 
pendent on the ſtaroſties, and two 
whole ſtaroſties which in 1775 had 
been annexed for ever to the 
crown. Nor was the example With - 
out effect. Gifts of e een 
and jewels poured in from 


* 4 


* 


The news of the declaration 


great 


officers of ſtate, and other opulent 
individuals. To increaſe the fund, 
the property of all vaſſals O the re- 
public, who ſhould join any horei 
enemy, was declared to be confiſ- 
cated, but for life only; the k 
himſelf having procured the inſerx- 
tion of a clauſe, by Which the inno- 
cent heirs were tg be ſecured in 4 
reverſionary prowiſion. On the 


other hand, indemnification Was 


propoſed to all whgyſhould ſuſtam 
loſs by the invaſion Man enemy. | 
The period had now Wapſed,. 


which the French convention ha 


peremptorily fixed for the catego- 
rical anſwer of the court of Vienna 

to their demand of ſatis faction; aud 
the demand had been made without: 
effect. No ſooner was this known, 
than the Ruſſian miniſtry began to 
ſpeak of the Poliſh conſtitution ia _ 
ſill more deciſive tone, and direct- 

ly addreſſed to M. Deboli, the mi- 


niſter of the republic at PetEfſburgh.. 
The imperial armies were put in 


motion on all ſides, and marched in 


different columns towards the fron- 


tiers contiguous to Poland and Li- 
thuania. Hoſtilities however were 
not yet commenced “, when intel- 
ligence arrived that the national 
aſſembly of France had actually de- 
clared war againſt Auſtria. Then, 
and not before, M. Bulga- Mar 
kow, the Ruſhan envoy at 8 4 
Warſaw, delivered to the Fu b 

king a declaration of war on the 
part of his miſtreſ . 36 He 

The pretended grounds of hoſ- 
tility. ſet forth by the empreſs r 
were ſome of them falſe; others fri# 
volous, many of an old date and 


the greater part ſuch as no ſtate has 


3.% ©'s 1 7 
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an of war, by the national aſſembly of France, on 
the 2oth of April, reached Vienna on the zoth of the fame month. +. -- 4» 
1 See the declaration at Jength among the State Papers, p. 736. 
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- a;right to urge againſt another in 
| ro t of acknowledged in- 
depende be. All the proceedings 
of the diet, from the original act of 
confederation down to the eſtabliſn- 
. of the gew conſtitution on the 
43d of May, were miſrepreſented, 
and charged with illegality, uſur- 
pation, and violenge. Every thing 
done or ſaid, offenſtve to Ruſſia, was 
| „ N the orders for the eva- 
cifation o thes ener by her troops 
in 1789; the cdhdemnation of aint 
of her ſubjects for a treaſonable con- 
ſpiracy about the ſame. period; the 
arteſt of the abbot of Sluck, and the 
violation of the chapel in the ſub- 
urbs of Warſaw; the freedom of 
ſpeech in the diet; and above all the 
negociations at Conſtantinople. But 
all theſe Catherine profeſſed to par- 
don, in her equity and generoſity 


to the Poliſh nation. She could not 


however be deaf, ſhe ſaid, to the 
claims © 


deration in which they had united, 
for the reſtoration of law and li- 
> berty to the republic, deprived of 
both by the pretended conſtitution 
of the 3d of May. Her troops came 
only as friends to co-operate in this 
_ Fgod purpoſe. e 
This declaration was printed in 
three different languages, and diſ- 
tributed in great profuſion; but it 
made little or no impreſſion; the 
bulk of the nation remained firm to 
tbeir duty, and faithful to the oath 
which they had taken to the new 
Tonſitution. All ranks, all reli. 
gion, all ages, both ſexes; ſhewed 


equal ardour in the cauſe of their 


common liberty and independence, 


tual haſtilities. 
Hei for the preſent we ſhall 


management to ſecure his own 


thoſe patriots who had de- 
manded the performance of her gua- 
rantee, and her ſupport of a confe- 
revolution, by which a people diſ- 
tinguiſhed for their veneration of 


tleneſs and parental affection to his 


meſtic faction, into a war with 2 


On the very ſame day that the de- 
claration was delivered by M. Bul- 
gakow, the Ruſſian troops, it is faid, 
n | 


der Previdence, ſtill are ſuffered to 
reſt to all the ſtates that have been 


entered the territories of the-repub. 
lic; and by this invaſion began ac. 


pauſe. We have ſeen ancamiable 
and accompliſhed prince, winning 
his way with cautious dexterity 
through innumerable” difficulties of 
every kind, uniting to himſelf, and 
ſubjecting to good order and mild 
dominion, a people, the moſt dil. 
traded and - unruly on the face of 
the globe, exerting himſelf with dif. 
intereſted toil,” ' perſeverance, and 


throne after his death to an alien 
houſe ; but in tie end, for his pure 
and virtuous love of his country, at- 
tacked by one foreign power, aban- 
doned by all the reſt to the fortune 
of war, and preparing, with incom- 
plete levies of loyal but undiſciplin- 
ed troops, to oppoſe a veteran and 
victorious army. The ſetjuel, pain- 
ful as it is, will too ſoon come to be 
related. In the mean time, our at- 
tention is called to a very different 


their monarchs, and flouriſhing in 
all the arts of elegance, were plung- 
ed into anarchy and barbariſm, and 
a ſovereign, ſecond to none in gen- 


ſubjects, after having been branded 
with the names of tyrant and trai- 
tor, was ultimately forced, by a do- 


powerful concert of foreign princes, 
that it might afterwards be, con- 
verted into an engine for his de- 
ſtruction. Theſe events; from the 
cloſe gf the year 1790, we are nov 
to devbelope. It may bè of ſome 
utility to the monarchies, that, un- 


ſtand in Europe, and of much inte- 
parties 
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ferve with care the approaches by fide and the other, in conſequence 


has been beautifully ſaid) by the not to be' ſolidly ſettled again for 
weight of fourteen centuries, was years, perhaps not for centuries to 
gradually undermined, and finally come. PTSD 


| C HA P. v.. 


en being appointed war miniſter, and of M. Du Port du Tertre on recti win 


deprived of its juriſdiction in caſes of high treajon. Evident motives of that 


criminated by that evidence. Indemnity do them and all others concerned. 


-1 the national aſſembly to eſtabliſh one, ana daſs a code of police laws. Attack 


eftabliſh a club in favoxr of monarchy. Club of the Cordeliers bor 0 ng 0 


Royal. Facobin club pre- eminent. Committee of correſpondence formed. 

Directed by the Lameths and Barnaue. A new faction in the Facobins 

under Roberſpierre and Briſſot. Mirabeau quits the club of 1789, and re- 
turns to the Facobins, © Endeavors to moderate them, His object to govern, 
uot deftroy #he government. T he tuke of Orleans his engine, Diſappointed, 
he ſecretly connects himſelf with the court. Cry of the Facobin | 

deration. Their complete triumph. Mantruures of the jacobin leaders to 

 Jupplant each other. Accounts of the republican faction, their arts and no- 
ral:, by madame Reland, and 4 


the falſe reports that he intended to eſcape. Demands the confidence of f 


queen on new year day. T he aſſembly fix the time of calling a mw legiſige 
ture. Perſecution of the clergy, and its conſequences, © 


« 
* 


++ 


"HE true character of the lition without any of conſtrutti 


eſſential defect of its principles, certainly from the period where 
which were all principles of demo- 11 ſtopped in the detail of 


"ON the 


Vor. XXXI V. 


meaſure. Review of the evidence taken at the Chatelet reſpecting the events © 
of the 5th and 6th of October. Duke of Orleans and M. 3 ſtronęgly 
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parties in the ſabſequent war, to ob- ſubverted; and the Reps on obe 


which the ancient monarchy of of which the peace of Europe was 
France, preſſed into the earth (as it firſt troubled, and afterwards broken, | 


Account of the F eb revolution reſamed. Popular conduct of M. du Portail d 


the. ſcalt., Royal councils became what was called conſtitutional, Chatelet 


Tails of Paris crowded for want of a criminal tribunal. M. Bailly requeſts | 


on the houſe of the Marechal de Caſtries. M. La Fayette requeſts the national \-- © 

Aſſeinbly to organize the national guards. Influence of M. La Fayette de= 
clines. He jecedes from the Facobins. Cauſe of his ſeceding. Divifzons 
among the democratic clubs. The moſt reſpectable revolutionifts* diſguſted 
evith the Facobins. They form new clubs. Club of 1789. Attempt to 


the moſt violent Facobins. Other clubs formed on jacobin principles. Lece , 2 
tures at the Lyceum by Garat and Le Croix. Orators harangue in the Palais | 


s againſt no- 
Camille Deſmoulins, Views and conduct 


of the king. Hopes, by patience and ſubmiſſion, to regain the afte#ions of | 
the people. Improved proſped at the end of 1790. The king complains Y | 
of” 


national afjembly.. Complimentary addreſs of the preſident to the king and | 8 [ 


French revolution, and the began to develop themſelves more 


/ 


66 


the aſiies of France ; that is, from 
the reſignation and retreat, or 


rather the diſgrate and flight of 


M. Necker, in the autumn of the 
year £796. The triumph of the 


leaders of the national aſſembly. 


over the crown was now deciſive. 
Though the other miniſters lin- 


gered a ſhort time in their places, 


the changes which we formerly 
noticed ſoon followed“, till M. 
Montmorin was the only member 
of the old cabinet who remained 
in office. One or two of the cir- 
cumſtances attendant on thoſe 
changes, will throw a ſtrong light 


on the fituation of the court and 


adminiſtration. 


The appointment of M. du Por- 


tail to the war department, was 
diltinguiſhed by the precedent 
which he ſet, of « doing homage to 


c the repreſentatives of the na-, i 2 


tion.“ This was © his firſt care,“ 


as he tells them in his letter + to 


the preſident; he ſays, that not- 
_ withſtanding ſome heſitation of mo- 
deſty, „it was impoſſible to reſiſt 
* the dehre of taking an active 
« part in a revolution, which will 


'« be the moſt memorable epoch in 


e the hiſtory not only of France, 


ce but of the whole world,” and in 


- concluſion he aſſures then: that 


« to reduce to practice the ſublime 


1 theory of their laws, is the only 
« glory to which he can 


This addreſs was received by the 
| aſſembly with applauſe, printed and 


In following the ſubject of the Spaniſh alliance 3 in 1790 to a e we 
were led to relate in that place, thoſe changes which were the immediate conſe- 
quences of the attack made upon the naval miniſter M. Luzerne. The reſigna- 
tion of M. Necker, which neceſſaril＋ came after 1 in the order of GUT N2 e was 


however prior in time. 


I See Journal des debats and des decrets, 17 Nov. 1790. 1 
Bs. Annales Patriotiques & Litteraires de France PAT Mercier & Cans, 
8 French Mercury for 1 uly 7, 17955 5. 59. "= 
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an excellent leſſon for all miniſten 
preſent and to come. 


after, out-done by a miniſter of ſtil 


| hop of Bourdeaux, were 


'Tertre, an officer” of the mundi. 


to retain it as an honorary diſſinc. 


A 4 what was called conflitutional, 
The clerks in the different public 


penalty of immediate diſmiſſion, to 


! pretend, | 
. and that he will ſeek no other.“ 


=; Te and ſ it was celebrated 
y the democratic party as a ney 
example of patriotiſm in office; and 


But M. du Portail was, ſhortly 


higher rank. 'The ſeals, which had 
been ſurrendered by the Archhi. 


EVE IG an ei ene > © IE 0 


given to M. Duport du Nov. 21 


pality of Paris. After: writing to 
the aſſembly, he went in perſon to 
addreſs his brethren at the town. 
houſe, and reſign his ſcarf, but by 
ſpecial favour he was allowed ſtil 


tion, and acquired the 5 title of the 
Plebeian Minifter. His aſcendency 
ſoon prevailed over his colleagues, 
_ the king himſelf ſubmitted to 


The royal councils now be. 


departments were taught, under 


look up, not to the nominal heads 
of their ſeveral officers, but to the 
committees of the national aſſem - 
bly, which, like the committees of 
the long parliament in the time of 
our Charles the Firſt, exerciſed in 
effect the whole government of the 
country, except when any ungra- 
cious and obnox1ous act of power 
was.to be done, and that was thrown 
wholly on the king and his mini- 
ters. 

In this forks condition of the 


 ropal 


al authority, the capital was left 
without a tribunal to puniſh the 
crime, which the laws of this coun- 


juriſdiction had been declared to be 
in the Chätelet, but it was now 
taken from that court, becauſe it 
had dared to do its duty with 
too firm an integrity. The occa- 
ſion of aboliſhing that juriſdiction, 

deſerves to be related more fully 
chan it yet has been in our lan- 
guage; becauſe it was profeſſedly 
conſidered by the ruling party in 
the popular ſocieties, the mugiei- 
palities, and the national aſſembly, 
as © the trial of the revolution tfelf ; 
and from their conduct in that in- 


all the different factions which then 
compoſed the majority in thoſe 
bodies, did not render themſelves 
morally guilty of all the blood fo 


that unhappy country. 


ſcenes at Verſailles on the 6th of 
October 1789, the commonalty of 
Paris ſent M. Briſſot at the head of 
a deputation, to the bar of the na- 
tional aſſembly, with an addreſs of 
invitation to the capital, in which, 
after praiſing the wiſdom of the 
aſſembly “ in calming the minds of 
a deluded people,” as well as the 
firmneſs of M. La Fayette, and the 
national guards of Paris, “ in ſav- 
« ing the victims devoted to death,” 
it was propoſed © to throw a veil 
« over thoſe events, and tbe ſbotk- 
« ing maveuwres by which they had 


try denominate high treaſon. This 


ſtance poſterity muſt judgg, whether 


profalely ſhed, before and ſince, in 


* Immediately after the horrible 
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« been prepared.” But before the 


end of the month, the ſpeculations 


occaſioned by the ſubmiſſion of the 
Duke of Orleans, to what was in 
fact a baniſhment on account of 
thoſe very events, the new murder 
of a baker, and the alarms of a 
eneral pillage and maſſacre in 
Paris, induced them to appoint a 
committee of inquiry, which was to 
ſit at the town houſe, and of which 
M. Briſſot, and his. moſt intimate 
friend Garran de Coulon, - were 
members. Scarcely had they met, 
when M. Mounier's denunciation 
of the atrocities perpetrated at Ver- 
ſailles was publiſhed, and made an 
impreſſion that compelled them to 
take ſome public ſtep, as neceſſary, in 
their own opinion, „ ta clear the 
& honour of the city from a ſtain, 
« never otherwiſe to be effaced.” 
In conſequence, the ſyndic of Paris 
appeared before the court of the 


Chitelet, and denounced “ the ecke 


« crable guilt which polluted the 
« palace of Verſailles on the morn- 
« ing of the 6th of October, and 
« which (it was ſaid) had for its in- 
e ſtruments none but ruffians who, 
« 2 on by clandeſtine mancumres, 
% had mingled themſelves with the 
* good citizens.” The law - offi. 
cers of the crown immediately took - 
up the denunciation- in the very 
words in which it had been pre- 
ſented by the ſyndic; and pro- 
cceded upon it againſt the unknown 
authors, abettors, and accomplices, 
according to the forms of. crimi. 
nal juriſprudence then recently de- 


* The account which follows, is formed on 4 minute compariſon. of the Proc. 
dure de Chatelet, in 2 vols. 8yo.—The report of M. Chabroud to the national  _ 
aſſembly. The printed proteft of the minority, dated the 6th of October. A very — 
accurate, detailed, and able examination of M. Chabroud's report; under the © 
title of © Les Forfaits du 6 Octobre,“ in 2 vols. 8v0.—M, Mounier's Appel au 
Tribunal de Popinion Publique du Rapport de 
verbal of the national aſſembly, and the Code 


M. Chabraud, &c.— The proces 


creed 


* 
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creed by the national Membly : by 
which, among other regulations in- 
tended to be favourable to the ac- 
cuſed, two perſons, under the title of 
% Hajuncts, were to be taken from 
a liſt made out by the commons of 


Paris, and affociated with the 

judges in the admiſſion of the 
plaint, and the examination of the 
witneſſes, Theſe new popular ma- 
giſtrates, who were upon oath, and 
were bound tb obtain from the 
witneſſes, whatever explanations 
they might think neceſfary as well 
in charge as diſcharge, ſeem in 
this caſe to have acted with great 
purity, and brought out ſome very 
material evidence. But it was 
found, notwithſtanding, that ſome of 
the witneſſes from error, and ſome 
from a reluctance to diſcover any 
thing which they had a fair pre- 
tence to conceal, reſtricted them- 
ſelves wholly to the events of that 
fingle day. Application therefore 


was made to the committee, requeſt- 


ing them to enlarge their denun- 
ciation, ſo as to comprehend other 


facts which were connected with 


thoſe events, and which would 
fſhew the clandeſtine mancœuvres 
wherein they originated. This, 
| however, the committee refuſed to 
do, as thinking that “ the facts 
« propoſed to be added, whether 
« true or falſe, were foreign to the 
Object of their denunciation, and 
* that ſeveral of them rather de- 


. ſerved public gratitude, than a 


1 criminal proſecution.” 
It was now plain that nothing 
| ſerious was meant by the denuncia- 
tion; but the court feeling itſelf 


bound to take care, that juſtice 


ſhould not fail, continued to exa- 
mine witneſſes; and as many of 
theſe were willing to ſpeak without 


_ xeſerve all they knew, and all their 


tf 


8 | 2 


DP 


means of knowledge, much evi. 
dence had been collected before the 
middle of April, which threw great 
light on the various practices em. 
ployed to debauch the minds of 
the ſoldiery and the populace, to 
excite” their fury againſt the queen 
in particular, and to 'teach them to 
demand the apporntment of a coun. 
eil of regency. Several depofi. 
tions had even been taken, which 
tended directly to charge Mira- 
beau and the duke of Orleans. 
No ſooner was this known (and 
inflamed as were the paſſions of all 
parties it was not poſſible to keep it 
ſecret) but all” the agitators of 
Paris, and their infiruments, were 
buſy in ſounding an alarm. They 
cried out, that to let in evidence to 


J 


this extent was to criminate all 


Paris, and to proſecute the revolu- 
tion itſelf. The accuſed fate to 
try their judges, and readily con- 
victed them of partiality and 
injuſtice ; libels, votes, and reſolu- 
tions, appeared againſt the magi- 


ftrates of the Chatelet; and the 


committee of enquiry came for- 
ward with hand- bills and placard$ 
to defeat the effects of their own: 
denunciation : * to remain filenf 
*« now (they ſaid} would be to ap- 
pear deſirous of proſecuting 
thoſe who had taken part in the 
ce moſt important events of the revo- 
ce lulion: they meant to, conſine 
« their denunciation ſingly to the 
« facts, of the violent and ſudden 
« irruption into the royal apart- 
ments at fix in the morning, and 
« the conſequent maſſacre of ſome 
« of the king's life-guards : al 
« enquiry into any other than thoſe 
facts, they declared to be foreign 
to their intentions.“ [The-mect- 


cc 


ce 


ce 
cc 


ings of ſeveral diſtricts in Paris 


and actually ſent de- 


went further, 
| | 5 = putauꝰ | 
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putations to accuſe the judges of 
the Chatelet, at the bar of the na- 
tional aſſembly; and denounce this 
new plot, as it was repreſented to 
be, of the ariſtocracy. 9 
Undeterred by this clamour, the 
judges ſteadily purſued their courſe, 
but thought it prudent to fortify 


with the authority of the national 
aſſembly. It appeared in ſome of 
the depoſitions, that the commuttee 
of inquiry appointed by the aſ- 
ſembly, had been employed on this 
very ſubje&, in conjunction with 
the committee of inquiry at the 
town-houſe. The court, therefore, 
ſent ſome of its members with an 


that it was proceeding only on the 
denunciation made by the commons 
of Paris, and requeſting, that ſuch 
documents might be furniſhed as 
were in the poſſeſſion of the aſſem- 


in conſequence, it came out from 
the minutes of the committee of 
the national aſſembly, 'as well as 
from the * depoſitions of ſome of 


* 


tions in writing, relative both to 
tae 5th and th of October, had 
been taken by the committee of 
Paris, and that, according to their 
own avowal in conferences with 
the other committee, Sr s had 
obtained complete proof of a plot 
©" againſt the life of the queen;” 


traces which would ſhew the con- 
te inſurrections of that period; and 


that a packet of intercepted letters 
from him was ſtill unopened. Up- 
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themſelves, as far as they could, 


addreſs, informing the aſſembly, 


beau and the duke of Orleans. 
bly. This prayer was granted, and, 


its former members, that declara- 


that they had in their poſſeſſion ſome 
nection of the duke of Orleans with 


on this the law. officers of the crown 
#pphed at the town-houſe, for the 


1 
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papers in poſſeſſion of the com- 
mittee there, but they were an- 
ſwered, that the committee had 
none applicable to the crimes de- 

nounced, _ 1. 6 
In this ſituation of things, on the 
26th of June the leaders of the na- 
tional aſſembly took occaſion, from 
a frivolous and vexatious proceed- 
ing againſt M. Toulouſe - Lau- 
trec, to paſs a decree, that before 
any member could be put on his 
trial, the aſſembly itſelf „ ſhould - 
* ſee the informations, and decide 
* whether there was room for ac» 
* cufation.” The conſequence 


was, that when, on the 4th of Au- | 


guſt, the king's law-officers moved 
the court to decree the arreſt of ſe- 


venteen or eighteen perſons who ap- 


peared to have been moſt guilty, 
the judges could only ſubmit to the 
aſſembly the evidence againſt Mira. - 
In 
diſcharging this duty, they added a 


very temperate complaint againſt the 
committee of inquiry at the town- 


houſe, for not having communi- 


cated what documents they had. 


as had been done by the committee 
of the national afiembly. A de- 


cree was accordingly paſſed, di- + 


recting the committee of the town- 
houſe, to furmſh the king's law- 


_ officers with all the evidence in 


their hands. But inſtead of obey- 
ing this order, they came three 


days after to the bar, and juſtified 9 2 
their conduct on the. grounds re= 


lated above; they reminded the 
aſſembly of the publiC cry, that the 


_ Chatelet was proſecuting the re- 


volution, and* of the addreſſes from 


the diſtricts; and declared, that 
they ſhould have thought them- 


ſelves highly criminal, if they hid | 


* Depoſitions of M. de Longuève, Ne x55, and of M. Turpin, Ne 162, = 
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denounced the day of the 5th of Oc- 
tober; that they had denounced on- 
Iy the morning of the 6th, and had 
no papers relative to the crimes 
of that period. Abbe Maury aſ- 
cended the tribune, to enforce the 
decree fo lately paſſed by the aſ- 
ſembly, but, before he had finiſhed 
one ſentence, he was driven thence 
with laughter, hiſſes, and uproar 
the deputies were diſmiſſed; the 
late decree was neither repealed nor 


executed; and the magiſtrates of 


the Chatelet could not venture, on 


the authority of the king, to puniſh 
this contempt of the court. The 


committee of the town-houſe af- 


terwards ſent to the committee, ap- 


pointed by the aſſembly to report 
on the communication. from the 
_ Chatelet, all the devers which were 
favourable to the two members, 
from the firſt of October down to 
the very moment of the king's de- 
ee for Paris. 
The depoſitions of no leſs than 
three hundred and ninety- three wit- 
neſſes had been taken by the Cha- 
telet. From this maſs of evidence 


it reſulted beyond a doubt, that the 


mocking ſcenes of the 6th of Octo- 
ber aroſe * from a premeditated 
cConſpiracy, and not from a popular 


Not to mention the evidence reſpecting the inflammatory ſpeeehes of Camille 
Delmoulins at the Palais Royal, and the attempt of M. St. Huruge to lead the 


_ curring witnzſſes, who {wore to the 
rupting of the ſoldiers by all pof. 


by the remorſe of a chaſſeur, who, 


matory ſpeeches of the duke's do- 


not of placing him on the throne 


| perſonal conduct on the 5th. Meat, 


I was offered to bribe men to the 
attack of the palace the next morn: 


commotion. There were ſeveral con. 


diſtribution of money juſt before at 
the Palais Royal, and to the cor. 


2 PY „* a 


ſible means of ſeduction; a fad 
evinced in the moſt ſtriking manner 


in broken ſentences, accuſing himſelf 
as worthy of death for his villain. 
ous deſigns againſt the Royal Fa. 
mily, and naming * Orleans“ as the 
inſtigator, actually wounded, and 
was with difficulty prevented from 
killing himſelf, Not only inflam. 


meſtics to the populace were atteſt. 
ed, but various Eonverſations of his 
confidant Mirabeau, directly mani. 
feſting a purpoſe of raiſing him to 
the ſupreme power, as regent or 
lieutenant-general of the realm, if 


itſelf, and declaring the duke's pri- 
vity and approbation of theſe pro- 
jets. Other witneſſes related van. 
ous ſuſpicious circumſtances of his 


fruit, and wine + were given to the 
populace on the evening of the gt 
in his name, and in his name money 


populace to Verſailles in September, the repeated intelligence of the miniſters, and 
even of the national guards of Verſailles, which occaſioned the tending for the 
regiment of Flanders, as well as the general corruption of the ſoldiery, there alt 
eleven witneſſes (Nes 40, 48, 89, 101, 129, 201, 211, 225, 311, 355, 376.) who 
prove the public declaration of an intention to exterminate the life-guards on the 
Ith of October, before the march of the women began: there are no leſs thin 
ſeventeen (Nys 24, 48, 61, 82, 115, 177, 183, 199, 214, 223, 253, 268, 72 
280, 316, 350, 370.) who heard, before and during the march, the moſt horrible 
- menaces againſt the life of the queen, many of them too diſguſtingly ſavage to be 


| here repeated; and from /xty to ſeventy depoſe to different facts, demonſtrating 
the peaceable behaviour of the life-guards, and the repeated prov 
and aggreſſions of the populace, on their march to and arrival at Verſailles. 
F Depoſition of M. Vicomte de Mirabeau; Ne 146. „ 


7 Depoſition of M. Diot, Ne 136. 


tions, inſulis, 


* 


f 
2 


by 


ing. As to the very point of the de- 
nunciation, moſt narrowly conſtrued, 
no leſs than “ thirteen witneſſes, who 
all knew him, depoſed to having ſeen 
him at different times, and in dif- 
ferent parts of the palace, early on 
the morning of the 6th, generally 
at the head of the populace, with 
an air of gaigty and ſatisfaction, 
talking and laughing with them, 
leading the way, or receiving their 
applauſes and ſhouts of « long live 
« the duke of Orleans, long live 
« the good duke of Orleans ;?? and 
as three of the deponents ſay, long 
« live king Orleans.” Some who 
did not ſee him, heard the ſhouts, 
or confirmed thoſe who did ſee him 
by hearſay teſtimony from perſons 
who were mentioned, and might 
probably have been produced on 
an actual trad ˙ 


with regard to the moſt important 
fact ſworn by the chevalier 1a 
Serre, a reſpectable old officer, who 
had attained to the rank of briga- 
dier, and the croſs of St. Leuis. He 
had been led by curioſity te join 
the crowd, which at fix in the morn- 
ing he ſaw ruſhing into the palace. 
As they were going up the great 


by a cry of thoſe around him, which 
having been explained to relate tq 
the duke of Orleans, and the fitu- 
ation of that prince having been 
pointed out to him by his next 
neighbour, he raiſed' himſelf on'his 
toes, ſo as diſtinctly to perceive the 
duke at the top of the ſtair-caſe, 


This was particularly the caſe 


ftair-caſe, his attention was excited 
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direQing the aſſaſſins by a motion 
of his hand towards the queen's. 
chamber. Now one of the other. 


witneſſes, named a perſon who had 


related to him the ſame fact from 
his own knowledge, agreeing per- 
fectly in time and circumſtances. 

with the poſitive teſtimony of the 
chevalier la Serre; and, on ſimilar 
authority, another ſaid, that the 
duke had been ſeen to enter the pa- 
lace among the crowd. Indeed the 
account given by the chevalier, 
ſeemed to be ſufficiently corrobo- 
rated by two facts atteſted by two 


different witneſſes from their own _ 


knowledge. The duke of Orleans, 
according to M. la Serre, after he _ 


had pointed out the queen's cham- 


ber on the left, turned himſelf to 
the right, as if going to the king's 
apartment; but the witneſs goin 

thither as ſoon as he could diſ- 


engage himſelf from the crowd, 


learnt to his ſurprize that the duke 

had not been there. It was indiſ- 
putable, from the plan of the build. 
ing, that the duke, turning as he 

was deſcribed to have done, might 
afterwards have paſſed down ano- 
ther way by what was called the 
Prince's ſtair-gaſe; and at the foot 

of that ſtair-caſe was he actually 
found ſoon after, by the marquis de 
Digoine, who 4 the time very 


ſatisfactorily by various circum- 


ſtances. When ſeen by this wit- 
neſs he was alone, ſtanding in the 
paſſage between the bottom of the 


ſtair-caſe and a gate leading into 'S 
an adjoining court, M. de Digoine | 


Vicomte de la Chitre, Depoſition 127, Le Sieur Mericonxt, Ne 1332. La 
dieur Guineſſey, No x43. Le Skur Eudeline, Ne 136. Marquis de Digoine, Ne g 
168. M. de Frondeville, Preſident a mortier au Parlement de Normandie, Ne 1217. 
Le Sieur de la Borde, N 195. Chevalier de la Serre, Ne 226. Le Sieur Quenee, 
No 254. Le Sieur Jobert, No 2 56. La Veuve Tillet, No 365. M. Miomandre de 
Chateauneuf, ancien officier au regiment du Maréchal de Turenge, Ne 381. Ie 
Scur Martel, ſculpteur et ſoldat de la garde-natio 3 


nale, Ne 383. 


29 4 could 


1 


could not be miſtaken. Himſelf a 
member of the national aſſembly, 
he muſt have well known the perſon 
of that prince, he muſt have paſſed 


near him, and there was no crowd 


to diſtract his attention. Shortly 


after this the national guards of 


Paris arrived, and driving out the 


populace, mounted guard about the 


royal apartments. A = of the 
name of Morlet, was placed ſentinel 


at the door of the king's guard- 


room ſome time, from half after ſix 

to ſeven. F 
none to paſs but officers, grenadiers, 
and the king's life-guards. This 
man ſwore, that while he was there 

on duty, the duke of Orleans came 
to him, and demanded admittance to 
the king; and, upon being refuſed, 
aſked him 1f he did not know him. 
The witneſs acknowledged that he 


did, but alledged the particular na- 


ture of his orders, and the duke re- 
tired into another room. He was 
not long after ſeen by M. Mioman- 
dre, at the bottom of the great ſtair- 
caſe, in company with two men diſ- 
guiſed as women, and was ſaluted by 
oOne of the cent-ſuiſſes poſted there. 

Againſt Mirabeau the evidence 
Was not fo ſtrong as to poſitive 
facts, though ſtronger in declara- 
tions from his own mouth. In ad- 
dition to the converſations already 
mentioned, there was one proved, 
which applied very cloſely to the 
- tranſaQions of the 5th and 6th of 
October. His bookſeller having 
Carried ſome books to his houſe, 
about ten or twelve days before that 
period, was told by him, that there 


would be ſome unhappy events at 
Verſailles; © but you,” added Mi- 
rabeau, and honeſt men like you, 
have nothing to fear,” His 


# 
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He was ordered to allow 


attack on the queen, he was diſ- 


mittee clerk of the national aſſem- 


him behind their ranks. 


7 


whole behaviour toe in the national 
aſſembly on thoſe days was certainly 
very ſuſpicious; but of that a court 
of juſtice perhaps could not regular. 
ly take cognizance. There were 
alſo ſome overt- acts, proved by dif. 
ferent witneſſes, eſpecially by three, 
perfectly acquainted with his per- 
ſon. M. Bouthillier, a member of 
the national aſſembly, faw him on 
the evening of the 5th talking fa- 
miliarly with the ſoldiers of the re- 
giment of Flanders, which had been 
corrupted. The heutenant-colonel 
of that regiment, M. Valtond, not 
only ſaw him there about the ſame 
time, with a naked ſabre under his 
arm, hut even rallied him on his 
military air; and on the morning 
of the 6th, immediately after the 


tinctly perceived among the ſoldiers 
of the ſame regiment, who, at the 
approach of the witneſs (a com- 


bly) were endeavouring to conceal 


. Surely, to ſay no more, theſe facts 
ſolemnly atteſted, required to be en- 
countered by both the parties con- 
cerned, with judicial proof, in con- 
tradiction to them; and if there 
exiſted any ambiguities, deficien- 
cies, or ſeeming. contradictions. in 
the teſtimony of the witneſles for 
the proſecution, they were. ſtill in 
time, according to the old practice, 
and * to the reformed code of the 
aſlembly itſelf, to ſupply, vary, or 
retract as they pleaſed, without be- 
ing diſcredited; as the court might 
likewiſe continue, and was actually 
continuing to examine new witnel- 
ſes. Mirabeau himfelf had de- 


nounced M. St. Prieſt, for ſome 


words falſely reported to have been 


* Procedure criminelle reſormée decret rendu 8 & 9 Octobre. Art. 16. 


ſpoken 


HISTORY O * EURO PE. 
ſpoken by him to the populace on 


the 5th of October; and on that 
oceation he maintained! in a letter, 
to the committee of inquiry, that it 
was a ſacred duty to accuſe 4 07 
« mere ſuſpicions and hearſay.” © 
The committee ſpent nearly two 
months in preparing their report, 
which was at length made by M. 
Chabroud on the zoth of Septem- 


her, He laboured to ſhew by argu- 


ment, ridicule, ſuppreſſions, and miſ- 
repreſentations, ſuch as a bold and 
dexterous advocate would employ, 
that there was no immediate plot 
which led to the horrible day of the 
6th of October; and that there was 


no ground for accuſing the two 


members for their particular con- 
duct on that day. He aflerted, in 
concluſion, that there was one plot 
indeed, which. had been carried on 
from the firſt againſt the revolution; 


which had “ engendered and foſ- 
« tered theſe monſtrous proceedings 


« of the Chätelet; of which (if he 
did not deceive himſelf) he every 
« where ſaw the influence;“ and 


which he ſpecifically charged as the 


cauſe of the indifference and ſecu- 
rity wherein he thought all patriot - 
zm ſwallowed up, of the want of 
diſcipline in the national guards of 
Paris, of the general want of confi- 
dence in the true ſervants of their 
country, and the cruel diviſions 
among the leaders of the aſſembly it- 
elf; but that in the events of that fa- 
tal day, the 6th of October, he could 
diſcover nothing but © misfortunes?” 

and theſe, in the falſe tone of im- 
partial morality, too much uſed to 
palliate the crimes of the French 
revolution, © he left to enlightened 


history for the inſtruction of poſte- 


„ rity, as furniſhing uſeful lellons to 


b 


* kings, courtiers, and peo 


To ſupport tbeſe. concluſions, he #1 


not confine himſelf to the regular 


evidence before the aſſembly, but 


uſed ſometimes. extrajudicial docu- 
ments, and ſometimes. naked aſſer- 
tion. 

The vroceedin gs of the Chätelet, 
which altogether filled five hundred 
and ſeventy pages in a very cloſe | 
and ſmall type, without any index, 
table of contents, or other means of 


reference, . had then been printed 


and diſtributed but very few days, 
and the reading of them to the aſ- 
ſembly took up two days, ſo that 


one perſon only, M. Bonney, made 


a very ſhort ſpeech in defence of 
the king's life- guards on the 1k of 


October. The next day, the mino-—- 
rity repreſented the neceſſity of a 


little time to compare evidence of 
ſuch a bulk, with the long report 


which had taken two months to ar- 


range. But all delay was refuſed, 
nor were more than two or three 
members on that ſide permitted 


to ſpeak, and that only to gene- 


ral points. The majority, indeed, 
had contrived, by a previous vote, 


to reduce their numbers conſider- 


ably. It had been reſolved, that. all 
who had appeared as witneſſes, 
though their depoſitions in no way 
affected the two members in queſ- 
tion, ſhould be precluded from tak- 
ing any part in this debate; and 
thus forty-two perſons. were ſhut out 
from the diſcuſſion, among whom 
were M. La Fayette, M. Clermont 


de Tonnerre, and.. ſeveral” penn... | 


of ability, more directly connected 
with the party of the minority ſide. 
To intimidate the reſt *, che galle- 


ries were filled with a riotous multi- 
tude, that reviled and menaced ſuch 


* Compte rendu par une parted de FAſemble Nationale, &c, 08. 6, 1790. F 
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of them as were permitted to deliver 
their ſentiments at all; in conſe- 
quence of which ſome members, un- 
willing to participate, even by their 
preſence, in the diſgrace of ſuch a 
dene, left the aſſembly. They Wo 
remained, when they found that all 
direct reſiſtance was jineffectual, 
moved, by way of amendment, to 
| have the queſtion divided, as con- 
ceiving the weight of evidence to 
de very different in regard to the 
two members. It leaned ſo heavy, 
they ſaid, againſt the duke of Or- 
Jeans in particular, that nothing but 
aà public trial could relieve him from 
the load of grave ſuſpicion under 
which he lay. But this propoſition 
- alſo was negative. | 
Ihe duke of Orleans was himſelf 
filent, but the duke of Biron, in his 
name, promiſed a future explanation 
which ſhould be ſatis factory. In 
the mean time the defence, which 


be had printed and circulated, had 


been introduced by M. Chabroud, 
and conſiſted in aſſerting, that he 
bad ſtayed in his own houſe at Paris 
en ſome private buſineſs, the whole 
day of the 5th, and till eight o'clock 
on the morning of the 6th ; and M. 
Mirabeau's defence was of the fame 
kind, that he was looking over 
ſome maps at home the whole after- 
noon of the 5th, when he was ſworn 
to have been ſeen among the regi- 
ment of Flanders. Beſides Mira- 
beau, the ſpeaker who moſt ſigna- 


the two members, but leaving alf 
the other perſons accuſed to, be pro. 
ſecuted according to law, 

Such a deciſion was not likely to 
meet 99 e e from the mino. 
rity, conſeious as they ſeemed to be 
of the goodneſs of their cauſe. They 
publiſhed therefore a “ ſort of pro- 
teſt, wherein they gave an account 
of their conduct to their conſtituents, 
the nation, and the world. It re. 
cited ſuccinctly, and with fidelity, 
the ſeveral criminal acts in proof; 
it recapitulated in the ſame juſt ſtyle, 
the circumftances which indicated 
the actual exiſtence of a treaſonable 
conſpiracy, and among which a 


marked ftreſs was laid on the teſti. | 
mony borne by M. La Fayette to 


the bad diſpoſition of the national 
guards; and it explained the ſeve- 
ral grounds of oppoſition to the 
vote, as well as the unjuſtifiable- 
means ufed to influence the deter. 
mination. Other publications fol- 
lowed, apparently from profeſſional 
men, powerfully and ſucceſſively 


attacking the report of M. Cha- 


broud in all its parts. At the ſame 


time the court of the Chatelet was 


proceeding againſt the inferior ac- 
complices in the alledged conſpi- 
racy ; © Nicholas with the long 
« heard,” fince better known, from 
his aichievements of that day, by 
the name. of © Jourdan the headl. 
« man;” a woman of much ſub- 
ſequent celebrity in blood, whoſe 


 Fzed himfelf in favour of the two real or fictitious name was The- 


members, was Roberſpierre. A rea- 
dy majority, prenouncing in reality 
between their own cauſe and that of 
their adverſaries, concurred in the 
refolution which had been moved 
dy the reporter, declaring, that there 
was no ground of accuſation againſt 


* Dated the 6th of October. "5 


roigne de Mericourt; four others 
named in the evidence; and four- 
teen or fifteen more, whoſe perſons 
were accurately deſcribed, though 
their names were not known. Their 
conviction would have been the con- 
demnation of the aſſembly. The 


leader 
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nal. Arreſts were multiplied, the 


Teaders of the ruling party ſaw their 
danger, and were reſolved to'puſh 
their victory to ſecurity.  Accord- 
ing y, by a decree of October 
the 25th, originally ſuggeſted by 
Roberſpierre, they deprived "the 
court of all juriſdiction over trea- 
ſonable offences, and thus put an 
end to a judicial enquiry, which 
alone could have vindicated the ho- 
nour of the nation, How different 
was the principle of this amneſty, 
from the generous oblivion of the 
queen, who, When ſhe was aſked if 
ſhe would give evidence on this 
proſecution, immediately anſwered, 
« * ſaw all, heard all, and have 
« forgotten all!? 8 
By theſe acts the aſſembly took 
upon itſe!f a full ſhare in the infamy 
and criminality of all the enormities 
to which they had granted impu- 
nity; and gave authority to that 
moſt pernicious ſentiment intimated 
by the reporter, Chabroud, that 


the return of liberty ſanctiſies all 


« efforts made in her favour.” 
Thus it furniſhed a pretext and in- 
citement to future crimes, and af- 
forded a fruitful precedent for in- 
demnities to a long ſucceſſion of 
murders, which, committed by the 
ſame or ſimilar aſſaſſins, have left 
an indelible ſtain of blood on the 


annals of France, beyond the exam- 


ple of the moſt barbarous times. 
Nor was this the only miſchief. 

The conſequences were immediately 

and univerſally felt at Paris in the 


whole adminittration of criminal 


juſtice. The authority of the Cha- 


telet had received a mortal blow. 


That court was in effect aboliſhed, 
and it was not a ſeaſon for the capi- 
tal to be without a criminal tribu- 


f 4 S 2 
W ' 


priſons crowded, and the innocent 
Janguiſhed in a tedious confinement, 
without the proſpect of a releaſe, 
while the | guilty hoped impunity 
from the delay of puniſhment. Ar 
length thoſe evils ſo forced them- 
ſelves on the notice of M. Bailly, 
the nn that he came to ; 
the bar of the aſſembly, at | 
the head of a depbition * 
from the municipality, and obſerv- 
ing that it was the province of him 


ſelf and his colleagues to execute, pot 


to make the law, requeſted a code for 
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the regulation of the police, and a 1 


court of juſtice for the delivery or 


the gaols in the metropolis. 
The whole police of Paris reſted 
in effect on the national guards, and 


they, as we have ſeen, were by no 8 
means ſound. Their commander in 


chief, M. La Fayette, maintained a 
perfect good underſtanding with the 


mayor, but his influence was under- 
mined in various quarters. He had 
little perſonal weight at any time in 

the national aſſembly, and he had 


ceaſed to cultivate the Jacobins. 


M. Dumourier, who was then in his 
confidence, tells us 4, that it was 
from no diſlike of that ſociety, but 


from his equal hatred of Mirabean 
and the Lameths, between whoſe . 


rival factious then lay the ſtruggle 
for ſuperiority in that club, as Well 


as in the national aſſembly. * The 


emiſſaries too of the duke of Or- 


cobins, and they were ;the deter- 
mined enemies of La Fayette. They 


we re active againſt him every where, 


as were indeed all the turbulent and 
ſeditious, whom he endeavoured 


though feebly, to keep in check. 


„ Sce Miſs Williams's Letters, Vol. I. p · 86. 


+ Vie de Pumounez, I. III. cap. +> 
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Many of this deſcription, perſons of 
the loweſt claſs, without any fixed 


habitation, had got admiſſion into 
the ranks of that force, which ought, 


from its deſcription, to have con- 
faſted of the citizens of Paris; and 


upon theſe every art of ſeduction 


was employed * by M. Santerre, an 
opulent, brewer, then colonel of a 


_ battalion belonging to the Faux- 


bourg St. Antoine, and afterwards 


the ſucceſſor of La Fayette. 
The ſtate of the police in Paris, 
and the little dependence to be 


placed on the national guards, ap- 


peared from an event which hap- 


pened on the 14th of November. 
M. Charles Lameth having been 
lightly wounded the day before in 


2 duel with the Duke de Caſtries, 


the inſtruments of popular commo- 


tion, diſappointed of wreaking their 
fury on the perſon of the Duke in his 


way to the aſſembly (for hearing of 


% 


their intention he had withdrawn 
himſelf from their ſearch) reſolved 
to deſtroy his father's houſe, where 
he had reſided ; and before they 
marched, ſtuck up bills “ prohibit- 
« ing the national guards from af- 
« fording protection to any but true 


44 patriots.“ Nor did any detach- 


ment of the guards Axrive to inter- 


rupt the work, though the debates 


in the Jacobin club, and the motions 
made at the Palais Royal the even- 
ing before, had given a notice of 
more than twelve hours. Every 

thing was plundered or demoliſhed, 


tall the rioters were ſtopped at the 
apartment of old Marechal de Caſ- 
tries, by the gallantry of a ſingle 
ſoldier, who had ſerved under him, 
_ Preſſed by theſe difficulties, M. 


Some eee of Santerre's conduct in that reſpect, in the year 1790, are 
| eclaration.o. M. Lareynie, annexed to the King's proclamation con- 
cCerning the events of the 2 1ſt of June 1792, 4to. p. 79. 5 


ſtated in a 


and conſulted his military friends, 


tion of this armed force. Both de- 
putations were favourably received, 
committees were employed on the 
ſlature as urgent and indiſpenſable, 


and meaſures taken, ſuch as ſeemed 
beſt to the wiſdom of the aſſembly, 


| lice out of the old Marechauſſee, 


ruling power of the whole revolu- 


year to ſeparate into factions inter- 


La Fayette, as early as the month 
of June, had employed his thoughts, 


on a plan for the better regulation 
of the national guards throughout 
France; and now, on the ſame day, 
and probably in concert with M. 
Bailly, he appeared, attended by 
his deputation too, at the bar of the 
aſſembly, to repreſent the neceſſity 
of ſome new law for the organiza. 


ſubject, thus pointed out to the legi- 


A new uniform-button was given 
to the national guards by a decree 
of the 5th of December, it was al- 
tered by a decree of the 23d, and 
again, by a decree of the 15th of 
January, the alteration was poſt- 
poned till the 14th of July 1792, 
This was all that was immediately 
done towards organizing them; but 
a national gendarmerie, between 
ſeven and eight thouſand ſtrong, 
was formed for the purpoſes of po- 


and other bodies of troops belong- 
ing to various great officers of the 
crown, or to the princes of the 
blood, all of which were now ſup- 
pred. „ 

The clubs, in which reſided the 


tion, began in the latter part of this 
nally, and new ſacieties were form- 
ed. The Jacobins had already diſ- 


guſted the great body of thoſe who, 
from ambition, vanity, or the delu- 


ſions 
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ſions of | falſe - philoſophy, which 
they followed more from faſhion 


than knowledge, had betrayed the . 


natural aud juft intereſts of their 
own reſpective conditions in ſociety, 
and ſought popularity and power, 
by encouraging a ſpirit which they 
were unable to controul. Among 
theſe were the two Crillons, the 
dukes of Rochefoucault and Lian- 
court, M. M. Montmorency, Emery, 
Beaumetz, Andre, and others, chiefly 
members of the national aſſembly. 

They abſented themſelves from the 
| Tacobins, and formed, at the houſe 
of the younger Crillon, a private 
club of their own, whence afterwards 
ſprang the ſociety called the Club of 
1789, to which belonged La Fayette, 
Mirabeau, and Chapelier the foun- 
der of the Jacobin club. Theſe, 
however, were rivals, not enemies 
of the Jacobins, among whom molt 
of their members: were {till enrolled, 
and whoſe meetings ſome, of them 
occaſionally attended. Their ob- 
ject was to get the- formation of 
public opinion into their own hands, 


the avowed end of their inſtitution. 


being «to develop and perfect 


« the principles of a free conſtitu- 
« tion, and to accelerate the pro- 
« preſs of the ſocial art.“ This 
was a language of latitude, Which 
would admit every projector; but 
it was a little too ſpeculative for the 
multitude, and did not, on the face 
of it, flatter their paſſions in prac- 
tice, like the original declaration of 


* Recited in the reſolutions of the club on a motion of Condorcet. Moniteur, - 


- 


6th February 1791. 
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the Rights of Man. The club' at- 


tempted alſo to ere& a new ſort. of 
ariſtocracy :.for it + conſiſted almoſt _ 
entirely of members of the national 
aſlembly, of the department, and 


the municipality, together with the 


whole ſtaff and other choſen officers 


of the national guards of Paris. 


This, which appeared to be its 
ſtrength, was in reality its weak - 


neſs; and notwithſtanding the ef- 


forts of innumerable runners in the 


coffee-houſes, and all the artifices 


of the preſs, it ſoon languiſhed and 


ſank into inefficiency, Some of its 
members fell back from time to 


time into the Jacobins, ſome re- 
mained, and formed the foundation 
of the club of the Feuillants in the 


following year, and a ſmall number 
went over to the Monarcby- Club, 


which was announced, and attempft- 
ed to meet in the latter end of the 


year 1790. ES e IH MetSs EE: 
This laſt.club was ſet on foot prin- 
Cipally.under the auſpices of the men 
who had lent the credit of their names 
and good intentions to the firſt 
of the revolution, but who had been 


early ſtartled by the enormities of 


October 1789. The preſs being 


now the great inſtrument of all po» 


ww 


litical good and evil, they were to 7 


publiſh a journal as the vehiclg of | 


their opinions, which was announced 


by a committee conſiſting of M. M. 


Clermont de Tonnerre, de Crecy, 


de Roſſy, and Cormier. They pro- 


felled to ſupport the monarchy as 


+ Le veritable Portrait de nos Legiſlateurs 1792, p. 28.— This is a book evie 
dently written to prepare the way for the deſtruction of the king. Its immediat 
object is to recommend all the moſt violent men of the firſt national aſſembly. to 


public confidence, and to quiet all alarms refpefting the duke of Orleans, who is : 
rep eſented as no way formidable. The colouring of the portraits is ſtrong, to 
produce the effect intended; but Noe” related ſeem in general tõ be founded 
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ſettled by the conſtitution, but to 


conſider it at the ſame time as an 
eſſential part of that conttitution, 


and as ſuch to defend it with con- 


ſtancy againſt the efforts long made 


to annihilate it altogether, It ſhould 


ſeem, that none who did not aim. at 


an abſolute democracy, could well 


object to theſe principles; never- 
theieſs, this unfortunate ſociety was 


perſecuted on every fide. It is true, 


the Jacobins, feeling a confidence 
in their character, affected at firſt to 


adviſe a toleration of the monarchy-. 


club, but their agitators inflamed the 


populace: the very charity of that 
club was made odious to the poor in 


the midſt of diſtreſs; the perſons of 


the members were inſulted and en- 
dangered by thoſe to whom they of- 


fered bread. Sometimes the out- 


rages of the populace, and ſome- 


times the authority of the mayor 


and municipality, hindered them 
from 1 At length, the maſter 
of the houſe which they had en- 


ed for their reception, was ſo 


frightened as to deny them admiſ- 


Hon; and ſoon after M. Barnave, 


the organ of the Jacobi club in the 
aſſembly, denounced them, and the 


elub of 1789 publicly expelled from 


among them all thoſe who were 
llikewiſe members of the monarchy- 


In ſome of thè provincial capitals 
ſimilar attempts were made to eſta- 
bliſh clubs in favour of the mo- 


nmarchy, but with no better ſucceſs, 


At Aix, in particular, the conſe- 


quenees were tragical. The mem- 
bers of two Jacobin clubs in that 


city ing. collected round the 
door of a 


ings, a fray aroſe. The municipal 
oftcers, as uſual, liſtened to the de- 
nuneiations of the Jacobins, and 
committed ſome of the royaliſts to 


ouſe where a club of 
« king's friends held their meet- 


read by ſuitable profeſſors, for the / 
* ? 


1 ” - 


priſon. -But the populace having 


learned that a detachment- of na« 


tional guards was marching from 


ſome of the neighbouring towns, 
and fearing that by a legal trial, the 
objecis of their fury would be li- 
berated, broke open the jail, and 
hanged three perſons whom they 
found there; M. Guiraman, an old 
officer of fourſcore, who had the 
croſs of St. Louis, M. de la Ra- 


quette, a counſellor of parliament, 


and M. Paſchalis, an advocate of 
eminence, who having been a warm 
partiſan of the revolution in its 
earlier ſtages, had nevertheleſs 
ſtrongly remonſtrated againſt the 
abolition of the parliaments, and 
for that offence had been confined 
before the firſt formation of the ob- 
noxious club. After theſe examples 
in the metropolis and in the coun- 
try, none dared to aſſociate under 
ſuch names, and on ſuch avowed 
principles; but new ſocieties ap- 
peared, calling themſelves „ the 
« friends of peace, or of order.“ 
On the other fide, was the club 
of the Cordeliers, which conſiſted 
of the moſt violent Jacobins, but at 
this time was not very flouriſhing in 
numbers or reputation. 'There was 
alſo the Fraternal Society, and 
many other ſocieties and clubs in 
Paris, which, under different de- 


nominations, partook of the ſame 


common principles with the Jaco- 
bins; and the ſeveral ſections of the 
city met and debated in the ſame 
ſpirit: to which may be added, as 
public inſtruments of the ſame cauſe, 
the inſtitution of the Lyceum, and 


the groups of the Palais-Royal. At 
the former of theſe places, which 


was founded in 1785 for other pur- 
oſes, under the patronage. of the 
Ling brothers, lectures, accom- 
modated to the times, were now 


inſtruction 


% 
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jn truction of ſuch as had ſome taſte 
for elegant literature, and reſpect 
for erudition. M. Garat, after- 
wards better known as the miniſter 
of juſtice, who authorized"the exe- 
cution of his ſovereign, diſſerted 
upon * Roman hiſtory, interſperſ 
ing his narrative with perpetual 
applications of a popular tendency 
to his own country; M. La Croix 
reviewed the conſtitutions of all the 
principal frates in Europe, to incul- 
cate the ſuperiority of their own 


ſame object, took up different 
branches in letters, arts, and 
ſciences. In the Palais-Royal, from 


ſee-houſes, and in the open air, the 
idle, che profligate, and turbulent of 
every claſs, were forever harangued, 
and every thing violent was coun- 


| Still, amidſt all the various fac- 
tions and cabals which co- operated 
in their ſeveral ways to drive for- 
ward the revolution, the great mo- 


perior, and was the centre of all the 
intrigue in France. Their abuſe of 


tion. Lg editions of no leſs than 
+ from fifty to a hundred different 
pamphlets were diftributed every 
month at their door. The Lameths 
too had introduced a committee 
of correſpondence, which now held 


two thouſand affiliated ſocieties in 


+ See Mr. Miles's 6 


apparent] 


villages throughout France. 


the 1ſt, 1791 . 


rights of man; and others, with the 


ſtools, chairs, and tables, in cof- 
ſelled, inſtigated, and ſet in motion. 


ther- club of the Jacobins ſtood ſu- 


the preſs was beyond all imag ina- 


communication with 1 more than 


Journal de la Maladie & de la Mort de Mirabeau, par Cabanis, p. 47. 
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different parts of the kingdom, be- 
ſides foreign ſocieties all over Eu- 


rope. And this intercourſe increaſed 


ſomuch upon them about this period, 


that they found themſelves obliged 
to advertiſe their determination of 


receiving in future from the clubs of 
France, no letters which were not 


poſt-paid. Of this powerful ma- 


chine, the Lameths, under the lead 


of Barnave, were left principal di- 
rectors, by the ſeceſſion of the mem- 
bers who formed the club of 1789. 
But this made room for a new fac 
tion to riſe into notice; Briſſot, Ro- 
berſpierre, Pethion, Buzot, Carra, 


Collot d' Herbois, Salicetti, and 


more of that ſtamp, ſome of whom 


made themſelves of fo much conſe- 
quenca as to get their names on the 


committee of correſpondence. Un- 


der theſe circumſtances, Mirabeau, 


who had attached himſelf to the 


club of 1789, for the ſake of its 


weight in the national aſſembly, but 
who ſoon found their inſufficiency, 

and their error in abandoning the 
Jacobins, returned to the latter, and. 
exerted himſelf to regain the lead, 


Vet while he contended with his 


rival Barnave, and the Lameths, for- 
the aſcendency, he did not court 
the connections of Briſſot and Ro- 
berſpierre, who were ꝙ then endea- 


vouring to undermine them. He 


rather pointed his efforts to repreſs 
the more violent ſpirits; for he con- 
ſidered them as the moſt danger- 
ous 8, and he had || conceived a 


* See Miſs Williams's Letters, Vol. II. p. 3232. 33 
T Se Conduct of France towards Great Britain,“ p. 55, note. 
J Vie de Dumouriez, L. III. c. 5. — But le verirable Portrait de nos Legiſla. 
teurs, p. 28. makes the affiliated ſocieties only ahout 600, and the writer does not 

| ly mean to under-rate their number. Whether more or fewer, it is agreed 
by all, that they exiſted in all the Principal towns, and moſt of the conſiderable _ 


4 This clearly appears by Briſſots own paper, the Patriote Frangois, of Jan, 
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hope that the ſociety which had 
done ſo much to deſtroy, might 
thus in the end be made the inſtru- 
ment of reſtoring order. Indeed 


* 


his object had never been tolover- 


turn the ſtate, but by zny means to 
govern it. And this he originally 
aimed to do by raiſing the duke of 
Orleans to be regent, lieutenant- 
general, or king, as circumſtances 
might lead to one or the other for- 
tune. Baffled there by the timidity 
of that prince, and the jealouſy of 
La Fayette, he had been afterwards 
diſappointed of making himſelf mi- 
niſter through the club of 1789, and 
the national aſſembly, by the decree 
which had paſſed on the motion of 
M. Lanjuinais, fimilar to the ſelf- 
denying ordinanee of our long par- 
 hament, and he now was in ſecret 
 conneftion with the court through 
M. Montmorin. 5 ö 


But there was one fatality at- 


tending all the endeavours, whether 
made by M. Mirabeau, the elub of 
1789, or other individuals, and 
other factions, at different periods, 


were ſo ſituated as neceſſarily to loſe 
all their influence the moment they 
ſhewed the leaſt moderation. They 
were treated as ſeceders, inconſiſtent 
men, and apoſtates. They were told 
of their former ſpeeches and actions. 
In vain did they talk of the paſt as 
« revolutionary meaſures”? no longer 
neceſſary. They were anſwered, 
that the revolution was not termi- 


nated, becauſe they were at the 
bead of it. 


« have a conſtitution.” This laſt 
word was eternally in the mouths of 
all the public incendiaries. It was 


_ acry of the populace it was given 
in toalts and ſentiments at civic 


*.c We will have no 


* idols,“ it was ſaid, , we will tions, played off by newer and more 
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feaſts; it was the theme of decla. 


mations, and the ſubject of ſolemn 
oaths; yet no man did or could af. 
fix any poſitive notion to it; for the 
conſtituent afſembly itſelf at this 


very time confeſſed their own igng: 


rance of it, by appointing a com. 
mittee to inquire and report what 
had been done, and what yet re. 
mained to be done to the conſtitu- 
tion. The term therefore was uſed, 
like the name of liberty, to fignify 


ever thing hoſtile to the royal 
power, and the acknowledged go- 


vernment of the country; and it 
was under the title of “ friends of 


« the conſtitution,” that the clubs 


were ſo buſy every where in demo- 
liſhing all civil and religious autho- 
rity, old and new alike, to make 
room for their ow] tyranny. They 
had but one principle; that “ the 
ce revolution muſt not become retro- 


« grade.” Conſequently none were 


allowed to tread back their ſteps, 
or even to remain ſtationary. They 
who would not lead were dragged 


| along with the multitude, and were 
to ſtop the progreſs of anarchy; they 


perpetually obliged to compron:lile 
for their own ſafety by joining or 


beginning cries, which they knew 


to be abſurd and falfe, againſt ariſ- 
tocracy. They never dared to re- 
commend ſuhordination, but by in- 
flaming the paſſions and prejudices 
of the common people in the very 
ſame breath againſt the court, the 
nobility,” and the clergy, to whom 
they attributed all thoſe ſcandalous 
enormities, which were the imme- 
diate fruits of their own machina- 


able demagogues. As the. authority 


of rank, riches, learning, and moral 


character, which in the outſet were 
uſeful to influence the maſs of the 
nation, ſo long habituated to regard 


4 Briſſot's words ip the Patriote Frangois, of Jan. 1 ſt, 1791. ay 
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According to her information, they 


them with more or leſs reverence, 
had now ceaſed to be neceſlary, | 
men who at firſt thought, themſelves 
honoured by the moſt diſtant confi- 
dence of the popular leaders, began 
every where to ſet up for them- 

ſelves; agents aſpired to be prin- 

cipals; the journaliſts moſt diſtin- | 
guiſhed for their democratical zeal, 
came forward into active life, while 


all their fellow-labourers of the 


preſs made common cauſe in ſup- 


port of their fame; and every fac- 


tion which climbed into ſecondary 
eminence, had one invariable ſcheme, 
of aiming to ſupplant thoſe who 
were at the ſummit, by puſhing 
them on to projects more and more 
popular, till ſome one was found, 
which from opinion, or from conſiſt- 
ency they oppoſed, and by oppoſing 
deitroyed themſelves for ever. 

It was by the neceſſary operation 
of theſe circumilances and theſe 
manceuvres, that France was ſo 
ſoon after hurried into total anarchy 
under the name of a republic. Vet 
among thoſe who were fs ſtrenuoufly 
employed in unſettling the whole 
frame of the ſtate, 1t may be doubt- 
ed if there was at firſt, or even at 
this period, any great number, that 
ſyſtematically aimed at the eftabliſh- 
ment of a government directly and 
purely republican in its form. Ma- 
dame Roland, who was a principal in 
Briſſot's faction, has drawn a ſtrik- 
ing picture, not only of the original 
weakneſs of the patriots, as ſhe calls 
them, but of their conduct and mo- 
rals: though, as ſhe wrote when 
they were under perſecution, ſhe 
colours and palliates as well as ſhe 
can, what nothing. can juſtif . 


* Mad. Roland's App 
+ Hiſtor 


Vol. XXXIV. 
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peal, Engliſh tranſlation, Vol, I. 4 <>. 
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had only their pens and their 
voices; but when ſome popular 
commotion, came to their aid, 
they availed themſelves of it with 
pleaſure, without inquiring how - 
it was produced, or giving them- 
ſelves much. concern about at, 
There was (continues ſhe). be- 
hind the curtain, an intereſted 
perſon, whom the ariſtocrats ac- 
cuſed with ſuch vehemence, that 
the patriots were tempted to par- 
don him, fo long as they per- 
ceived nothing but what mige 


| «.be turned to the common god. 
60 beſides, the could not perſuade 8 


« themſelves that he was any way 
« formidable.” D*Orleans (adds 
ſhe, a little lower in the ſame. 
page) “ ſtanding fingly, was ſurejy 


« not to be feared : but his name, 
his connections, his wealth, and 
„ his adviſers, | 
„ means: he at 


gave him great 
3 he acted unqueſtionably 
a ſecret part in all the popular 


* commotions: men of pure inten- 


tions ſuſpected it, but theſe fer- 
ments they deemed neceſſary to 
raiſe the inert maſs.“ Camille 


Deſmoulins, on the other hand, who 


was the champion of Roberſpierre's 
faction in the moment of their vic- 
tory over Briſſot, more openly glo- 
ries in the original paucity of their 


numbers, and the arts by which 
they prepared their ultimate ſuc- 
ceſs. The true republicans, he 


ſays, did not at firſt exceed ten in 
all Paris; but what wonderfully aſ- 


ſiſted them was the neceſſity under 
which all the intriguers Jay of court- 
ing popular favour. It was 


„ thus,” he adds, “ that we were 


| . 
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« enabled to give battle to the ve- 


© terans who deſerted us, by the 
* new levy of intriguers who daily 
flocked to the ſtandard of the ] a- 
cobins ; thus the Chapeſfers, the 
Dumetz, and the Deſmeuniers 
were driven from the club by the 
Barnaves and Duports ; and the 
Barnaves and Duports by the 
Briffots and Rolands. Thus we 
ſucceſſively vanquiſhed Maur. 
the royaliſt, by Mounier and hrs 


1 two houſes; Mounier and his 


two houſes by Mirabeau with his 


6% abſolute negative; and Mira- 


4 beav's abſolute negative by Bar- 

ee nave's ſuſpenſive veto; and Bar- 
4 nave and his ſuſpenſive veto by 
& Briſſot, who choſe to admit of no 


1 other negative than that of him- 


_* felf and his friends.” „ Till our 
ve days (concludes this author) it 
„ has been thought, with the legiſ- 
. lators of old, that virtues were 
the neceflary baſis of a republic; 
« the eternal glory of the 3 
c club will be to have formed one 
from vices.” Surely theſe con- 

feſſions of the rival factions, which 
triumphed in their turn, hold forth 
an awful warning to governments 


how they neglect, and to all men 


of influence and fair intentions how 


they encourage, the firſt ſpecious 


movements of 
volutions. 1 3 
In the mean time the king, ab- 
horrent in his own nature from mea- 
ſiüres of ſeverity, or even of vigour, 
and deceived by the ſhort popula- 


inſurrections and re- 


rity which ſometimes attended for 


a moment the ſacriſices which he 
and conciliation, he might brin 


back the affections of his delude 


. A 5 43 
- id 7 * 


1 tion of * the firſt public function. 
made, flattered himſelf with hopes, | ; 

perpetually tenewed, though as of- and in derifion, the * executive 
ten diſappointed, that by patience 


gave, contrary to his own feeling 


and judgment, he truſted would he 
the laſt extorted from him; yet what. 
ever he had done, he reſolved fairly 
to maintain, till by time and expe. 
rience his people ſhould perceiye, 
and the legiſlative powers of the fa. 
ture conſtitution mould corre, 
their errors. The ſchiſm in the 


popular ſocieties, the new clubs of 


more moderate principles, which 
were riſing under different names, 
the change of conduct in two fuch 
individuals as la Fayette and Mira. 
bean, one at the head of the mik. 
tary force, and the other the greateſt 
orator of the aſſembly on the popu. 
lar fide, gave a deceitful appear. 


ance of reality to theſe views, in the 


cloſe of the year 1790 : and placed 
upon an eminence, as monarchs are, 


they cannot diſtinctly ſee what 
8 below; they learn it only 


from the reports of thoſe who ap- 
proach them, and who are always 
liable to be warped. by their own 


Intereſts, or influenced by their own 
wiſhes, Louis the XVIth however, 


was not a ſtranger to the uſe made 
by the republican faction of their 
pens and their voices, for the pur. 


poſe of degrading and enfeebling 


all the authority which the nev 
laws profeſſed to leave him. In 
their moſt decorous publications, 


the queen never had her own royal 


ſtyle and title; ſhe was at moſt the 


* king's wife,” or the *“ daophin's 
* mother,” and the king himfelt 
was ſometimes called by his famuly- 


name, ſometimes by the appells- 
« ary,” „ the executive power," 


« eaſy- chair; while the loofer fl. 
bels heaped names of the coarſel 

ridicule and contempt upon both. 
What he conſidered, and with qu. 
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tice, as the moſt miſchieyous device 
to keep the Pariſians in conſtant ag1- 
tation, was the falſe report which 
was for ever raiſed of a plot for his 
eſcape, and the commencement of 
a civil war. He com- 

Dec. 23, plained of this calumny 
1790. to the preſident of the na- 
tional aſſembly, when ſome decrees, 
and one among the reſt for ſtopping 
the penſions of emigrants, were 
brought for the royal ſanction; and 
he gave, on the part of the queen, 
as well as himſelf, the ſtrongeſt aſ- 
ſurances of their good wiſhes for the 
quiet accompliſhment of the conſti- 
tution .. 
About the ſame time, being re- 
luctantly eompelled to give his af. 
ſent to the new decree againſt the 
clergy, be took the opportunity of 


that conceſſion. to repeat his aſſu- 


rances under his hand, and to ob- 
ſerve to the aſſembly, that the beſt 
and moſt certain mode of calming all 
agitations, and vanquiſhing all re- 
fiance, was to eſtabliſh reciprocal 
confidence between them and him- 
ſelf, It is neceſſary, (added the 
„ king in his letter) I deſerve it, 
« and I reckon upon it.? 
The opening of the new year 
ſezmed to hold forth a promiſe, that 
the reliance of the king upon the 
national aſſembly, as far as they 
were concerned, aa Ps ge = 
4 wholl vain. e pre 7 
Ny ib, ent, * having been ſent 
1791. with a deputation to pay 
the uſual compliments on that oc- 
caſion to the king and queen, did 
juſtice to the amiable character of 


Louis the XVIth, „ whoſe frank 


and pure mind (he truly ſaid) 
knew no happineſs but the gene- 
« ral happineſs; he ſpoke. of 
« the mutual confidence which 
« reigned: between his majeſty and 


or leſs afflicted all the 


BY was begun, which in td 
2 | | 1 4 


the aſſembly; and he wiſhed, | 
that it might ſecure to him that 
« peace which ſuch a king ſo 
e well deſerved, and which all good 
« Frenchmen muſt deſire to ſee 
« him enjoy.” Aſter addreſſing 


the queen, he turned to the dau- 


phin, who was by her fide, „ and 
vou, young prince (continued he) 


% whom Providence and our laws 


« call to wear a crown embelliſhed 


e by liberty, imitate the virtues of 


« thoſe who gave you life; learn 
« from them that kings are eſta- 
«« bliſhed to make the people hap- 
„ Py, and that their true power 


“ conſiſts in obedience to the laws.“ 


The anſwers both of the king and 
queen were gracious and affecting: 
the king in concluſion invited he 
aſſembly to unite all their efforts with 
his to remedy the miſeries, and pa- 
cify the troubles which had more 
inces, 
and“ which (he ſaid) had deep- 
“ly wounded his heart.“ But un- 
happily far the king, as the event 
proved, the leaders of the affembly, 
who, under the name of friends to 


order, were now coming to the ſup- = 


port of government, on that ſame 
day decreed. the termination of their 


own political exiſtence. . Havin 


received a report from the cent 
committee, which had been appoint- 
ed to examine what progreſs had 
been made in their great work, 
they arranged a long liſt of articles, 
upon which they determined to pro- 
ceed without interruption, and then 

to diſſolvye themſelves, as ſoon as the 
conſtitution ſhould thus be complet - 
ed. In the mean time the meaſures 
they purſued were very far from givy- 


iog peace io the provinces, and eaſe to 
_ the king's heart. Very few days had 


paſled, when a direct perſecution af 
time 
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time of the ſucceeding national aſ- tution, and finally contributed yy 

ſembly was carried to the moſt kindle a moſt obſtinate and ſangyi. 

cruel exceſs, which more' and more . nary civil war not yet extinguiſh. 

| convulſed all the provinces, was ed. In a former volume, we have 
made an oſtenſible cauſe of ruin- touched generally on the ſubject; we 


ing the king, for exerciſing the ne- are now, in the following chapter, 
gative given to him by the conſti- to purſue ſome of the details, 


o RA f. vr. 


Time allowed the clergy for taking the new oath expires, Fifty only take d. 
Fralſe abftraf of decree reſpecting the clergy ſent to the municipalities ; and 
Fulſe placard in conſequence poſted up by the mayor of Paris. Clergy inſulted 
and menaced in going to the national aſſembly. Tumult within and withat 
the aſſembly. Abbe Gregoire's ſpeech, Mirabeau's ſpeech, Biſhops not per. 
mitted to ſpeak, M. Dufraiſſe declares the afſembly not free, and protefir 
His proteſt oppoſed. Tranguillity reſtored. Biſhop of Apen's ſpeech.— Il. 
Fournet 3. -M. Le Clerc's. Enemies of the clergy embarraſſed. Tyramy 
of the aſſembly towards the clergy, Magnanimity of the biſhop of Poitiers. 
: Clergy unanimouſly adhere to his ſentiments. Preſident ordered to demand 
the execution of the decree againſt non-juring eccleſiaftics. Affairs of ihe 
' clergy reſumed in the evening ſitting. Seve al prieſts retract their oaths, 
. Net ſuffered to lay their declaration of retractation on the table. Conduct if 
tze clergy extorts admiration from their enemies. Endeavonrs uſed to malt 
- the'clergy of Paris take the oaths. Artifices to create a belief that they had 
taten them. Prohibition of marriage within certain degrees aboliſbed. 
Vaiacancy of the ſee of Paris. Biſhop of Autun withdraws his pretenſions, and 
 acknoxvledges himſelf to have wor in one month 30,000 francs at play. 
I Penſions decreed for non-juring clergy. Perſecution againſt them continued, 
+: Taftances of its rigour. Ceremonies at taking the oaths, Treatment of non. 
*. {tors at Paris. In the provinces. Troubles at Vannes and the neigh 
44 bokerhood. Anonymous account of them calculated to criminate. the cli. 
J.. True:ftatement of the whole affair from the proces-verbal, Magiſtrates 9 
= =-1 Sarxeau, ordered for trial at Vannes. Commiſſioners and troops:Jent to Van. 
nem Biſhops of Vannes, Treguier, and St. Pol de Leon, ordered to attend 
ö .. the afſembly. Reſpectable character of the biſhop of St. 3 to fly. 
Danger attending his flight. — Lands in Cornwall, Diſturbances at 
, aud Nimes, and the formation of the camp at Fals. Rewiew © 
tte troubles at Nimes, the eſtabliſhment of the jacobin club there, and t 
©. injuſtice of the national aſſembly to the magiſtrates of that city in 1790. 
»*» Riſe. of the Red-Tufts and White-Peathers. Diſputes between them. Al. 
©" Fempt to occaſion riots and maſſacres on the 2d of May 1790. Fruſtrated © 
the good conduct of the magiſtrates. Takes uffet on the 13th of June. 
Abbé Belmont compelled to proclaim” martial law.—Barbaroufly treated. 
15, ooo armed men arrive at Nimes. \Red-Tufts. perſuaded to ſurrender ther 
wa "arms, General maſſacre of them, and pillage of the town enſues, Haſu, 
uod, and bebe, of proteftants /parcd, * Uorrid ads & cin , 
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 ratholics, of aubom more than 300 are murdered. - Correſpondence at this time | 
' betavern the jagobin club at Nimes, aud revolution ſociety of London. Proceedings ' 

in the nationl aſſembly reſpecting the troubles at Nimes. Aunts of Louis AVI. 1 
defrrous of going to-rb/ide at Rome. Sof out with paſſports, Detained by the if 
municipality Arnay-le- Duc: Permitzed by the national aſſembly to procet d. 
Tumult at Paris in conſequence. King's life. believed. in danger. i 
numbers of gentlemen fly to his defence. . Decree propoſed reſpecting the reſidence 
of the public functionaries. Spirited ſpeech of M. Gazalts on the fulject. In- 
fortant day of the 28th of February. Attempt of M. Cbapelier, from tht 
committee of conſtitution, to lay down the conftitutional-principles of order. Pe- 
ion and Roberſpienre attack M. Chapelier's propoſitions as againſt the rights 
F nan. | Barnave and others try to puſh M. Chapelier on adding. them, if 
neceſſary, as explanations and limitations on the declaration of rights. Only 
one out of ſeven articles paſſed, with great alterations, by M. Defmeumers, 
The friends of order in reality defeated en this queſtion. Projet of a law 
againſt emigration propoſed by M. Chapeher, from the committee of confittutrans 
«vith an avowal that no law on the ſubje could be made without violating 
all their principles, Mirabeau s opinion to the ſame effect. V jolent clamour? | 
againſt him, and laughter at Chapelier. Galleries tumultuous. 'Refolution © 
aſſed in the midſt. of confufron, that all the committees ſhould confider the fub= 
Jeck, ſeparately and together. Riot the ſame day at the caſtle. of Vincennes © 
La Fayette marches <with, the national guards, Signs of diſaſfection in the 
battalion of the ſuburb of St. Antoine, under Santerre. Riot quelled, and the 
ringleaders taken: La Fayette's life twitg in danger. Alarm about a plot to 
| kill the king, or carry him away, Gentlemen go again to his defence. Fand 
in the palace by La Fayette, who remonſtrates to the king. Louis addreſſes 
the gentlemen, who in conſequence ſurrender their arms to the king. Arms 
ſeixcd by the national guards, and ſome of them broken in the king's preſence. 
Gentlemen inſulted. Emigration in conſequence of this day, and ſituation of the 
king. M. Roland firft arrives in Paris. Brifſat's councils at his houſe,” * | 


HE time allowed to the ec- 

1 clefiaſtical members of the 
aflembly for taking the new oath, 
Was to expire on the fourth of Ja- 
nuary. As that day approached, 
the clergy renewed the offers which 
they had formerly made, of calling 
a general council to do what the 


aſſembly had recommended; and of 
applying, with all their influence, to 


obtain the ſanction of the Pope: 
They were even willing, after an ex- 
ample in the hiftory of the primi-. 


But it was the great object of thoſe 


who had planned the new civil cone 
ſtitution of the church, to deſtroy 


from the foundation that diſciplineg 
which is conſidered by all ſincgre 
members of the Roman communion 
as of holy origin, the ſubject f 


ſpiritual authority alone, and an eſ- 
ſential of their religion. M. Camus, 


who led the committee, was a Jan. 


ſeniſt, and conſequently, on Prin- 


eiple, an enemy to the ſypremacy of 
the pope. Yet the diſturbances 


dve church, to ſurrender their be- 
nefices, if their ſucceſſors might-re- 
ceive them under - circumſtances: 
which would nat have violated the 
principles of the Catholic faith. 


which the former deerees on the fame | 
ſubje& had excited in the provinces, - _ 
and eſpecially in the South, made the. 
tefs of ety, an ſome what 
ent, and every _ 
engine 


anxious about the 
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engine was ſet at work to perſuade 
För intimidate the clerical order of the 
aſſembled ſtates into à compliance, 
but with little effect. Not above 
- thirty out of three hundred freely 
Sbeyed; and about twenty more 
were with difficulty induced, by ca- 
_ foiſtical interoretations of different 
kinds, to conform. * 


The biſhop of Clermont endea- 


voured to explain his ſentiments re- 


ſpecting the oath, but he was inter- 
xupted, and obliged to anſwer cate- 
gorically whether he would takte it 
as it ſtood. He ſaid he would not, 
and was not ſuffered to proceed. 
The next day a printed copy of his 
ſpeech, which he had publiſhed in 
his own defence, was made a ſubject 
of complaint to the aſſembly, and 
treated as a libel. At the ſame 
time it was ſignified by M. Charles 


LDuameth, that the oath muſt be taken 


fimply without any preamble, gloſs, 


or reſervation, when the names of 


the eccleſiaſtical members ſhould be 
called over, on the morrow, to have 
their anſwers recorded. . 
. By an official miftake of a ſingular 


up, a copy of the late decree had 
been ſent down to all the municipa- 
lities, with a falſe abſtract prefixed 
to it, by which all the non-juring 
Prieſts were declared at once to be 


The account that follows is taken chiefly from the Moniteur, the Abbe Bar: 
ruel's hiſtory of the French clergy, and the Proces-verbal. It is remarkable that 
the facts, as ſimply repreſented in the Moniteur, in which paper tiu debates are ſaid 

to have been then reported by the private ſecretary of M. Barnave, the mover of the 
ually place them, in ſome points of view, much higher 
hiſtory, written by one of their own body. The account 
of the Moniteur is more lively, and certainly more correct in the order of the ſgvcral 
incidents of that memorable day. It is therefore principally followed. 
p of Uzes, which was read in the national 

Ib gives a ſimilar account. M. Audainel, in a very 
well-written work, printed for Edwards in Pall- Mall, and intituled, « Denun- 


Gecree againſt the clerg 
 thian the Abbe Barrect's 


letter from M. Bethiſey, Biſhop e 
aon the 22d of February, alſb 37 
«© ciation. aux Francois Catholi 
diillets, which had been thrown 
Ace, were found and preſerved, 


be 


plauded in the national affembly, 
their denunciations againſt the 


was to try the faith and fortitude of 


of the Thuilleries, the avenues of the 
aſſembly, and the galleries, were oc. 
cupied at an early hour by hired 
ruffians. As the eecleſtaſtics paſſed 


raged, and threatened: nothing was 


« ing biſhops and priefts!?” But their 
conſtancy was not ſhaken: they wait- 


' tribune, and endeavoured to explain 


ſaying, among otherthings, that“ the 


nature, never ſatisfactorily cleared © aſſembly did not judge conſciences, 


liques, Cc. tells us (page 275), that ſome litti 
yn out of the national afſernbly as ſignals vo the popu 


— 


8 . 


dinarbers of the peade. Finmpdi. 
ately the mayor and: municipality of 
Paris poſted up a placard, ground. 
ed'on this ſpurious copy ; and their 
publication, which was loudly ap. 


contributed not a little to make 

the profligate more. audacious in 

clergy. | l | 
* 'The day was.now 'come which 


the Gallican church. The garden 


to the houſe, they were vilified, out- 


heard but cries of “ the lamp pol! 
« To the lamp- poſt with all non. jur. 


ed with ſerenity for the order of the 
day. When the appointed time drew 
near, Abbe Gregoire mounted the 


away the whole force of the oath; 
« nor even exact an interior con- 
« ſent. The ſcandal of thus un- 
bluſliingly recommending hypocriſy 


was felt by Mirabeau, who imme: 
diately roſe, and attempted a leſs 


rivate 
aſſembly 


dimoneſ 
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ziſhoneſt interpretation; declaring 
alſo that ſuch prieſts as did not take 
the oath, but paid the penalty of re- 
ſgning their benefices, were not 
culpable; yet endeavouring to flatter 
all into acquieſcence. | 
At laſt the preſident, on the mo- 
tion of M. Barnave, ſummoned the 
eccleſiaſtics to anſwer; when M. 
Cazales called his attention to the 
ſhouts and horrible cries which re- 
ſounded from every fide. The pre- 


upon M. Bonnac, the biſhop of Agen. 
That venerable prelate advanced; 
« ] demand to ſpeak,” ſaid he, but 
inſtantly on the left aroſe a general 
cry of © no talking; take the oath, 
« aye or no?” © It is with a heart 
« pierced with grief,” —reſumed 
the biſhop, when his voice was 
drowned by new clamours and me- 
naces from without. Do you 
4 hear Mr. Preſident?” demanded 
ſeveral members on the right; © let 
« the mayor go and quiet this diſ- 
« order.” 'The preſident aſſured 
them that he had given orders for 
the purpoſe; but the uproar ſtil] con- 
tinuing, M. Dufraiſſe ſpoke to the 
queſtion of privilege; ** you hear,” 
{aid he, . thoſe unprincipled wretch- 
es, who having deſtroyed the mo- 
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{dent however went on, and called 


« not take that oath. I regret not 


« the loſs of my rank; I regret not 


« the loſs of my fortune; but there 
« is 4 loſs which would deeply hurt 
me; the loſs I mean of your eſ- 
« teem and my own faith. I could 
« not fail to Joſe both, if I obeyed 
« you. Suffer me, therefore, I in- 
ce treat you, to teſtify the pain which 


1 feel in not being able to take - 


« the oath.” This ſpeech, happily. 


3 conſtancy with urbanity, 


made a perceptible impreſſion, which 
was ſtrengthened by M. Fournet, 


a clergyman of the ſame dioceſe, who 


was the next on the liſt. He told 
the aſſembly, that as they profeſſed 
a deſire of reducing the church to 
its primitive ſtate, he 

copy the examples of thoſe pure 


times, and to follow his biſhop even 
to martyrdom, . 4 


The enemies of the church now 


7 inp to feel that they had 'only 
orded to the. clergy an occaſion 


of triumph. They conſulted toge= 


ther; they ſeparated; they met 3 


other groupes; and they were 1 ] 
uncertain , what courſe to purſue, 


when M. Le Clerc, the rector of 


La Cambe, was called upon to an- ; | 
ſwer. © I was born a Roman Ca- 


* 


4s © R 


was ready to 


„ tholic (ſaid he) and am deter- 
"<< mined to die in that communion, * 
« This J can never do if I take the 


„ narchy by infamous means, want 
« now to annihilate religion. I de- 


« clare that the aſſembly is not free, 
and ] proteſt,” == No!” exclaim- 
ed all the left ſide of the houſe, * no 
e more appeals, let the decree be 
4c executed.” „ | 

After ſome little interval, tranquil- 
ity being reſtored and ſilence ob- 
rained; « gentlemen,” ſaid the bi- 
ſhop of Agen, « you have made a law, 
« by the fourth article of which you 
have directed an oath, and by the 
fifth you inflict the puniſhment of 
« deprivation on all priefts who will 


« oath propoſed to me.” But be- 


fore he had finiſhed the firſt ſen= | 
tence, M. Rhœderer demanded of 


him aloud, that he ſhould at once 


take or refuſe the oath; and when + 


it was obſerved that Abbe Gregoire 
had been allowed to explain it, the 


preſident replied, that according is 
the order of the 1 1 | 


ſiaſtics muſt only ſay, © I ſwear,” 
or, “ I do not ſwear,” « 


« (cried M. Foucault) this is ty= 


« ranny of an unprecedented kind, 
L | 


% 


eccle. . 
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The heathen emperors, who per- 
« ſecuted the ancient martyrs, ſuf- 
« fered them to pronounce the name 
« of God, and teſtify their fidelity 
* to their religion.” | f 
The confuſion now increaſed, till, 
with a view of bringing the firm- 
neſs of the whole clergy at once to 


the teſt, and of ſhortening, if not 
"Of Ws, their victory, a,decree 


was propoſed and carried, that all 


ſuch as choſe to take the oath ſhould 


advance. After ſome delay, three 


eceleſiaſtics came forward and offer- 
ed to take the oath with reſerva- 
tions, but they were directed, by 
many voices, to take it pure and 
fimple. “ Strange! (remarked one of 


« the clergy) that we muſt ſtand like 
0 ſtatues, and not utter a word, 


* while others talk what, and as 


% much as they pleaſe. I am wil- 


“ ling (continued he) to take the 
oath, with no other explanation 
% than a former decree of your 


« own, that you did not mean to 


« touch any thing ſpiritual,” This 


ropoſal however was not accept- 


ed; and the preſident demand- 


Jation to the effect of the | 
ſition made by the eccleſiaſtic who 
had laſt ſpoken, ' M. Beaupoil St. 


ed if any 


erſon would take the 


_ vath agreeably to the order of the 


aſſembly. 


Silence enſued. It continued 


without interruption for à quarter 
bf an hour. 


At the end of that 
interval, M. Cazales moved a reſo- 


Aulaire, biſhop of Poitiers, avail- 
ing himſelf of this opportunity, 
preſſed towards the tribunal with 
an eagerneſs which made him in- 
tenfible to the weight of his years. 


Gentlemen, (cried he) I am ſe- 


*© venty years old; I have been 
r thirty years a biſhop. Bowed 
® down with age, and with infir- 
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ce mities contracted by my ſtudies; 
« and in the diſcharge of my paſ. 
« toral Nuties, I will not diſgrace 


have decreed ; I will never take 
« it. I ſhall meet my lot with a 
« contrite ſpirit.” Inſtantly all the 
clerical members on the right aroſe 
from their ſeats, and declared their 
unanimous adherence: to the ſenti- 
ments of the biſhop of Poitiers. 
M. Cazales, however, perſiſting in 
his motion, he was No by M. 
Mirabeau, who ſaid, that if there 
was nota ſecret plan for diſturbin 
the peace of the realm, the decla- 
ration already voted by the af. 
ſembly a thouſand times, muſt 
be ſufficient without its being 
repeated ; but here, he obſerved, 
was the difficulty; the aſſembly cal- 
led that remporal which the clergy 
conſidered as ſpiritual, The ruling 
party would not hear the Abbe 


Maury in anſwer, and with tumul- 


tuoꝑs cries rejected the amend- 
ment moved by M. Cazalès. The 
ſecond part of M. Barnave's motion 
was then put and carried; which 
was, that the preſident ſnould ad- 
dreſs the king to execute the deeree, 
by depriving all who had that day 
refuſed to take the oath. It has 
been remarked, that M. Barnave, 
the principal mover in this buſineſs, 
was a proteſtant, and M. Emeri, 
the preſident, a Jew. ' + 

In the evening fitting, ſome of 
the eccleſiaſtics who had been pre- 
vailed upon, by various artifices bf 
explanation, to take the | oath 
againſt their judgment, alarmed at 
the repeated refuſals of the aſſem- 
bly. to admit thoſe very explana- 
tions, and ſatisfied now that there 
was a ſerious deſign to. overthrow. 
the eftabliſhed religion of their 
country, aſcended the tribune, pro, 


| nounced 


&« my grey hairs by the oath you 
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nounced a retractation of their oath, 
and delivered it in writing to one 
of the ſecretaries. Others 4 roar 
their adherence to it, and deſired 
that it might lie-on the table, but 
this was refuſed ; they inſiſted, but 
were again repulſed ; and it was fi- 
rally decreed, that all mention of any 
declarations or reſtrictions propoſed 
þy the prieſts ſhould be ſuppreſſed. . 


of which muſt ever prove a conſo- 
lation to the ſurviving ſufferers 
under all their calamities, and 


to reſpect from the members of 
a purer church, as it extorted the 
admiration of their enemies and 
perſecutors. We have their 
money, ſaid Mirabeau, but they 
have all the honour of the day. 
To prevent the effect which 
might naturally be expected to fol- 
low the ſteady conduct of the bi- 
ſhops and prieſts in the aſſembly, 
there were no arts to which the 
ruling party did not deſcend, for the 
purpoſe of getting the clergy of 
Paris to take the oath. Diſſimula- 
tion, affected tenderneſs, a pre- 


employed to that end. 
theſe failed, all means were uſed 
to give the appearance of a ſucceſs 
which did not exiſt. Liſts of thoſe 
who conſormed were publiſhed, and 
all the lay-attendants of the 
churches, - ſinging-men, choriſters, 
and others of that deſcription, were 
included to ſwell the oſtenſible 
numbers. It has even been ſaid, 
that perſons of the loweſt de- 
ſcription were hired to dreſs 
themſelves in clerical habits, and 
take the oaths under falſe names; 
and certain it is, that many prieſts 


jaitted, contradicted that account, 


Thus ended a day, the memory 


which cannot but recommend them 


| tended regard for religion, all were 
When. 


who were ſet down as having ſub- 
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HISTORY OF EUROPE. [8 
and treated it as the. moſt ſerioun 
imputation on their characters, and 


a groſs impoſition on the public. 
An addreſs to the nation, ex- 
plaining theſe proceedings on prin- 
ciples of philoſophical infidelity, 


FN 
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was brought forward by Mirabeau, a 


but it was violently attacked by 


Camus, who ſaid, it was full of 
abominations not to be heard in 


cold blood. However, after much 
confuſion and tumult, it was ſent 
to the committee; where another 
was ſubſtituted, compoſed in a ſtrain 
of the moſt Miguling hypocriſy, 


and claiming merit with the pious 


for having brought back the church 


to a ſtate of primitive ſimplicity and 
purity, As the firſt fruits of this 
reformation, the aſſembly, in effect, 


aboliſhed the diſtinctions of prohi- 


bited degrees in m TY 
The vacancy in the fee of Paris, 


gave rife to an incident which illuſ- 


trates the principles of thoſe. who _ 2 
ſtood higheſt in the new Gallican 


church. The biſhop of Autun, 


was ſuppoſed to have his views to- 
wards that preferment: but there 


was an unlucky report, that he was a 


ſtock- jobber, a character unpopula 
Fs a2 


in the extreme. He reſi 


pretenſions, therefore, by a letter in 2 
the news- papers, in which he denied 


the charge, yet acknowledged that 


he had won 30,000 francs at play in 
the courſe of two months, though he 


profeſſed. never to have loved gam- 


ing; and for what had happened he . 
took ſhame to himſelf, as a. private 


man and as a legiſlator. He did not 


even allude to his duty as a miniſten 


of the goſpel and a biſhop. ,... ' 
M. Chapelier about this 

time carried a motion, which, 8h. 
though it gave little effectul! 


3 
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relief to the ſufferers a. late 
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235 men no way criminal: all non- | 


rors who were deprived of their 
benefices, were to have annual pen- 
kons of 500 livres, or ſomething 
more than 20 pounds ſterling. And 
Feb. two days after, when a depu- 
Joch. ation of American quakers, 
OE * ſettled at Dunkirk, preſented 


\  # petition at the bar of the aſſembly, - 


to demand protection for their reli- 


peated miſcarriages had at length 


_ anſwer that ſentiment which has 
_ fince' become ſo trite and familiar 
here, that « no government ſhould 


« dare to interpoſe between the 


4 heart of every man and God;” 
yet at that very moment the perſe- 
cution was growing more and more 


Catholic religion, to which the na- 


tional aſſembly had juſt profeſſed the 


ſtrongeſt attachment. 5 
All artifices being found to be lo 
on the great body of the clergy, 


compulſion was now more generally 


_ #ftempted. The ſpirit in which the 
deeree was enforced throughout 
Paris, may be collected * from one 
br two anecdotes, M. Bailly hav- 

ing aſked M. Marduel, a reſpectable 

clergyman who had the benefice of 
St. Roche, „whether it was true that 


, * 


« the late decrees were contrary to 


_ * the Catholic religion,” and being 
told that © they certainly were,” 


« then,” replied he “ did it depend 


& upon myſelf, the Catholic religion 


% ſhould this day be annihilated in 
„ France.“ When ſuch was the 


declaration of the mayor, it is not 
to be wondered that his colleagues 
ſtretched, as far as they pleaſed, the 


power 8 entruſted to the m by the PRE 


% 4 


3 The general ſubſtance of the two following columns, is abrid d from Bar- 
ga roel's hiſtory. The circular letter of M. Voidel was read to his face, by Abbe 


Maury, without contradiction. 
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been deprived of a place by the re. 


Kious opinions, Mirabeau, who after 


Deen raiſed to the preſidency by the „ be removed but by a decree of 
| Help of the Jacobins, uttered in his 
was very ſimilar, 
day for the ceremony, they came to 


to ſwear what was required of them, 
violent againſt the teachers of the 
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M. Grenthè, who having before 


volution, ſerved a- pariſh church in 
the ſuburb of St. Antoine, received 
a letter from the municipal officers, 
appointing a day for his taking the 
oath, and threater:ing him, in caſe of 
a refuſal, with being declared a 
« rebel to the national decrees, laid 
« under an interdict, and having a 
« national guard quartered upon 
« him at fix livres a day, not to 


„ the national aſſembly.” Indeed 
their general mode of proceeding 
Having fixed a 


the church ſurrounded by muſket, 
bayonets and pikes: and the mi. 
niſters of the altar, if they refuſed 


were inſulted, outraged, and wound. _ 
ed in the very temples of God, 
Some, by the interpoſition of their 
congregations, were with difficulty 
enabled to eſcape alive; it does not 
however appear that any one prieft 
was actually murdered at this period 
in the capital. 

In ſome of the provinces their 
fate was more ſevere, The jaco- 
bin clubs were their enemies every 
where; and having conſulted the 
eccleſiaſtical committee through M. 
Voidel, had been told, in a circular 
letter, that whatever lengths they 
might go they ſhould be ſupport- 
ed. They of courſe commanded all 
the violent and turbulent characters 
of the neighbourhood ; and in ſome 
places they ſeduced the common 
people to take part-by uſing the 
name of the' king, who had fanc- 
tioned the decree, In different 
parts of the country, wany who de- 
clined taking the. oath were killed 


at 


11 
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it the doors of the churches ; and 
in Brittany, even thus early, ſeve- 
rat prieſts are ſaid to have been 
hunted through the forells, where, 
after enduring every extremity of 
hunger and fatigue, they periſhed 
miſerably; and their mangled car- 
caſes were afterwards found, torn 
by briers, and half-devoured by 
beaſts of prey. 5 RRC 
Different ages have witneſſed 
various perſecutions of Chriſtians 
by Pagans, and of ſectaries by 
the eſtabliſhed churches of their 
reſpective ſtates; but this was the 
firſt example of a whole clergy per- 
ſecuted by thoſe who publicly pro- 
ſeſſed the ſame religious faith, and 
for no other crime than that of ſa- 
crifcing their intereſts to their con- 
ſciences. Vet more than two thirds 
of the parochial clergy at Paris re- 


the country, where the numbers 
could not be ſo accurately aſcertain- 
ed, was calculated ſtill higher. The 
prelates themſelves 
trious example. Only four, out of 
a hundred and thirty-eight, the 
whole number of the bench, became 
what their brethren conſidered as 


was M. Brienne, archbiſhop of Sens, 
and Cardinal de Lomenie, whoſe 
ſhort adminiſtration had been mark- 
ed with the moſt deſpotic councils 
of the whole reign, and who now 
had the baſeneſs to claim merit for 
his former meaſures, as having 
laid the foundation of the revolu- 
tion. | PET 

The expulſion of their old paſ- 
tors, many of them venerable in 
themſelves, and dear from long in- 


impreſſion on the pious and ſerious 
of every deſcription, and eſpecially 
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mained firm, and the proportion in 


55 an illuſ- 


apoſtates: and at the head of theſe. 


tercourſe, could not but make a deep 


P Moniteur 7 24th Feb, 1791. 
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on the peaſants, who, laborious, 
ſimple- minded, devout, were the 
moſt generally incorrupt of any claſs 
in France. Accordingly, the trou- 
bles, which ſoon after the firſt decree 
againit the clergy had begun to agi- 
tate all the ſouth, the weſt, and a part 
of the north, now broke out afreſh. 
Each' party endeavoured to throw 
the blame on the other as the ag- 
2 but it muſt be remembered 
that the ſufferers, and they who 
ſupported their cauſe, were of the un- 
ſucceſsful party, and that the chan- 
nels of public communication were 
never equally open to them as to 
their adverſaries. Indeed the detail, 
if we had the fulleſt materials on 
both fides, would not be practicable 
within the limits of this wor. 
The tumults which took place at 
Vannes, and in. the neighbouring 
pariſhes' of Brittany, between the 
1 and the 12th of February, have 
been commonly ſelected by writers 
on the ſide of the revolution, to ſhew 
the ſanguinary fanaticiſm of ſoune 
among the clergy. It has been ſaid } 
that the peaſants marched againſt 
Vannes in conſequence of an incen 
diary exhortation from a prieſt of an 
adjoining pariſh, who having cele- 
brated maſs, given his congregation 
the crucifix to kiſs, and pronounced. 
abſolution, profaned the holy rite 
which he had been performing, by 
bi:diag them go and maſſacre the 
enemies of their religion. But the 
original authority for this tale, ſeems 
to be nothing more than -* a letter 
without a name, in a public print 
conducted by the oppoſite pariy in 
Paris; and the traiſactich is there 
dated on Sunday the 13th, Which 
was the day after the rioters had 
been finally quelled. The real fats, - 1 
as they appeared on the diſcuſhon 
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cf them before the national aſſem- 
Aly, were to the following effect. 

The inhabitants of many pa- 
Fiſhes round Vannes had public 
meetings ſo early as the 5th of Fe- 
Þruary, and drew up remonſtrances 
In albern forms againſt the late 
decrees. In particular the munici- 
9 pol officers © 
ment, declaring, after a very calm, 
argumentative, and able expoſition 
of their reaſons, that it was againſt 
their conſciences to carry the law 
into execution. Other meetings be- 


ing fixed for the 7th, the magiſ- 


| rates of Vannes ſent for cannon 
from L*Orient, and gave notice to 
the national guards, and ſome com- 
panies of the Iriſh regiment of 
Walſh, then quartered in the town, 


to hold themſelves in readineſs, The 


peaſants, who met at Bondon, a vil- 
lage very near the city, made an 
application, requeſting leave to draw 
up their petitions unmoleſted; but 
about a hundred and fifty of t 
having ſoon after collected before 
the houſe where the directory of the 
department aſſembled, and being 


- 


flight left behind them Petition. 


Sarzeau addreſſed a 
tter to the directory of the depart- 


ſhot inſtead of ball. On the other 


to the aid of the magiſtrates. Ne. 


and finally diſperſed. 


y of them, 


the directory of the department, wa 
ſelected as the moſt + obnoxious 
paper. It was diſtinguyſhed by ſpe. 


This account is principally extracted from the proces-verbal of the munici- 
pality of Vannes, and other documents reported to the aſſembly by their committees, 
. and from their decree of the 14th of February. See the Moniteurs of the »5th ind 

21ſt of February, and the proces-verbal of the aſſembly. 2 ETD oe 
I That the reader may be able to form a fair judgment, we ſhall here ſubjoina 
faithful tranſlation of the only paſſage quoted by the reporter who propoſed thedecree, 
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there joined by ſome ſcholars, 2 
other inhabitants of the town, th, 
ſoldiers were ordered to diſperk 
them. Phis ſervice was eaſily el. 
fected; a the peaſants in thei 


drawn up, though not ſigned, i 
the names of no leſs than twenty of 
theneighbouring commonalties. [r. 
ritated by the treatment which they 
had received, they returned on the 
12th, to the number of twelve or ff. 
teen hundred, two hundred of whon 
had fire arms indeed, but loaded with 


hand the national guards of ſeveral 
neighbouring towns had been called 


vertheleſs a large body of the pes. 
ſantry ſtood with firmneſs the charge 
of the dragoons, and wounded four 
of the ſoldiers, but after ſuffering 
ſeverely themſelves, were broken 


When the report was made to the 
national ra 6 the letter from 
the municipal officers of Sarzeau, to 


« It is a principle that no man ſhould ſwear, againſt his conſcience” and Judg: 
«© ment, It is the duty of every prieſt never to tranſgreſs the laws of the church. 
«© Now in point of fact the Pope alone can give or reſume ſpiritual powers; and i 
4 3s a point of faith, that to him alone it belongs to feed the ſheep; it is a poipt d 
4 faith, that the abſolution given by a prieſt is null, if he has not been commiſſioned 
& by the church. The decrees contain contrary principles. To ſupport thoſe 
ac decrees, or {wear to do it, would he to attack the try: faith. It is poſſible with: 
c out violating the conſcience to exact an,vath in regard to the future, and to de- 
dec mand that there ſhould be a promiſe to maintain the laws which ſhall be decret 
t and ſanctioned: but if the marriage of prieſts ſhould be decreed, and divorcs 
4 granted, or if an afſembly ſhould decide not to receive any of the, ſacraments 
%s apain, ought we to ſacrifice religion to an oath ? It is contrary to our faith 
« judgment, and plain ſenfſe. No; we will never lend ourſelves to the execution 

« of lach 2 law.” hs an 
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ial reptehenſion in the decree of 
he aſſembly, and thoſe magiſtrates” 
„ere rot only ſuſpended (as was 
ertainly proper and neceſfary) hut 
vere alſo ordered to be proſecuted 
efore the tribunals-of Vannes; the 
ing was defired to ſend commil- 
Goners and troops tc the place, and 
the biſhops of Vannes, Tregwer, and 
st. Pol de Leon were commanded to 
pe in attendance on the aſfembly. 
The biſhop of St. Pol bad alſo been 
marked out for popular vengeance 


fore the laſt ſerious attack on the 


by them on the 7th, that “ if a drop 
« of blood were ſpilled, he ſhould 
* er it with his life.“? 
This venerable prelate was 
ſprung from one of the moſt ancient 
and noble families of his province; 
a man of irre proachable morals, un- 
affected piety, and adive benevo- 
lence, who for twenty years, that he 
had filled the ſee, having limited 
himſelf to leſs than one third of his 
annual income, had expended all the 
reſt on works of charity, in which 
he had alſo ſunk the Whole of his 
private fortune. His epiſcopal re- 
ſidence, which he ſeldom quitted, 
was at the other end of Brittany, at 
the diſtance of 150 miles ffom Van- 
nes, and ſo far had he been from ex- 
citing, that he had not even heard 
of the late diſturbances, till he re- 


U 


Secure in his innocence, he prepared 
himſelf to obey it. But no ſooner 
was the purport of it known, chan 
the inhabitants crowded around the 
epiſcopal palace, ſupplicating him 
to remain with them, and offering 


ſuecinct ani 
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vobles under the ancient government. 


by the municipality of Vannes, be. 


town: it had been publicly declared 


ceived the decree of the aſſembly. 
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to defend him with their lives. He 
aſſured them that he was in no 


danger, and with much importunity - 
prevailed upon them to retire ta 
their homes. He received, however, 

from one on whom he could depend, 

confidential intelligence that the 
municipal officers of Vannes had 

ſent a detachment df armed men to 
ſeize him, and that he would never 

be ſufered to reach the bar of the 
aſſembly alive. In this ſituation, 

without a hope of being heard in his 
own defence, he took the advice of 
his friends; and in the following 
night, during one of thoſe tremen- 
dous ſtorms with which that boiſte- 
rous winter was vexed, when no liv- 

ing creature but himſelf ventured to 

face the rude ſhock of the elements, 
he took his laſt farewel' bf his own. 
roof, and ſhortly after of his native 
country, Having been the ſport 
of tempeſts four days and nights in 
an open ſmuggling-boat, without 
ſleep, and almoſt without food, unable. 
even to converſe with the com- 
panions of his perils, he at length 
reached the Corniſh coaſt. Since 
that time he has reſided in this 


kingdom. None of his unfortunate 


countrymen have been ſo much in 
the view of the public: none have. 
more deſerved or acquired the eſteem 
of all who have known him. FS 
The aſſembly had ſcarcely talcen 
meaſures for quieting Brittany, 


when they received information f 


freſh commotions in the ſouth, at 
Uzes and Nimes, where ſome 
houſes had been burnt, one perſon 
killed on the ſpot, and many more 
wounded : the ſufferers having been 
principally catholics, eſpecially at 


A See Obſerwations du Chevalier de la Bintinaye, p. 26; a very able though 


ver to the general charges brought againſt the Ling, the prieſts, and the 
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Nimes, many of that perſuaſion took 
alarm, and about eight thouſand of 
them, formed a ſort of camp near 


Jales, which, for ſome days, ex- 


cited conſiderable uneaſineſs. This 
account arrived, while the aſſem- 
bly was employed upon an enquiry 
into the more horrible events which 


had filled Nimes with blood in 


the preceding year. As no queſ- 
tion reſpecting the troubles in any 
of the provinces, was io 'ably 
and fully diſcuſſed, and as none 
was in itſelf of greater ap rh in 


regard to the atrocities charged by 


the oppoſite parties upon each other, 
this ſeems to be the faireſt example 
for determining the juſtice of their 
mutual criminations, and the moral 
reſponſibility of the aſſembly itſelf, 
for the confuſions and ſlaughter ſo 

eneral in various quarters of the 
ou: It will be neceſſary to 
aſcend to the origin of the calamities 
which we are to relate; and in re- 
lating them to be ſomething minute 
But it is judi- 
cious particularity, that gives life 


and truth to hiſtory ; and the reader 


Vill have the advantage of beholding 
here on a ſmall theatre, every part of 
vhich he can diſtintly comprehend 
at one view, no un juſt repreſentation 
of thewhole French revolution. 
* The city of Nimes is ſituated 
in that part of France where the 


Miargu 
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_ themſelves, Hence they obtained, 


lous in what they believed the cauſe 
cockade, as the ſymbol of patriotiſn 


The greater part of this account is extracted from the Comte rendu les 22d U 
23 Fevrier a I Aſemblee nationale au nom de la Municipalite de Niſmes 
erites, Maire de Ni/mes, et Depute du Department du Gard, the 1 
Alquier, and the documents annexed to the ad volume of 4feirs Politiques du Temp! 
Fhreſent a France. The Compte remdu 15 particularly relied upon, becanle it re 
| ceived the ſtrongeſt teſtimony from M. Alquier the reporter, who, though what 
was called a furious patriot, was convinced by it. The 
ſilent upon it, giving only very ſhort extracts. M. Rabaut St. Etienne, though 4 
principal manager on the ſide of the jacobin club at Nimes, of which his brother wat 
. ſeeretary, has not mentioned it in his hiſtory of the French revolution. 

+ Deliberation du Conſeil-general de 


proteſtant religion formerly made 
the greateſt progreſs, About ons 
fourth of the inhabitants were pro. 
teſtants, followers of Calvin; and they 
were for the moſt part, as we ſind 
the Calviniſts of this cquntry, engag. 
ed in trade and manufactures, eaſy in 
their circymſtances, active in their 
diſpoſitions, and cloſely united my 


and kept to their own party, the 

principal ſway in the permanent 
council which governed the city; 

nor was any jealouſy of their influ- , 
ence entertained by their fellow. 
citizens of the catholic communion; 
for the members of the different 
churches lived together in harmony 
and mutual confidence. It was their 
+ pride to be the countrymen of the 
conſul Villars, who with the aid of 
Bertrand du Luc, vicar-generl 
during the vacancy of the lee, al: 
ſembled all the citizens on the de. 
plorable day of St. Bartholomew, in 
the laſt century, and while the capi. 
tal and provinces were flowing with 
blood, made cathohes and proteſt. 
ants ſwear to live as friends and bro 

thers at Nimes. Bos 8 
When the convocation of the 
ſtates general was fixed, both deſerip- 
tions of citizens were equally zea. 
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of liberty; and taking the white 


M. 4 
— of M. 


Moniteur is remarkably 


a Commune de Niſmmes, dated 6th May, 
e 


zn the month of November 1788, 
hey demanded the ſuppreſſion of 
buſes, and carried the buſt of the 
king in triumph. Nor did the. elec- 
tion of their repreſentatives diſturb 
their unanimity. Some of each reli- 
gion were choſen; and the inſtruc- 
tions for all were drawn up in com- 
mon, containing clauſes in favour of 
the proteſtants. 3 
At that remarkable period, in July 
1789, when an alarm. was ſpread * 
in one and the ſame day throughout 
all France, for the purpoſe of induc- 
ing the citizens every where to arm, 
Nimes formed a legion. The pro- 
teſtants, who compoſed the bulk of 
the wealthy claſs, entered in the 
greateſt number, eſpecially in the 
cavalry; and all the field - officers 
were of their connection,  _ 
The legion was at firſt to have 
S conſiſted of 24 companies only, but 
was ſoon augmented 20 34. The 
poorer claſs of citizens, who .conſti- 
tuted nearly two fifths of the whole 
population of the city, and who were 


of forming among themſelves 5 more 
companies, all of whom were robuſt 
and hardy men, handicraftsmen and 
labourers in the fields, and molt of 
whom had ſerved in the army. But 
they were told the legion already 
was more than full. They offered 
the command of the new companies 


ed; they then eleQed catholic cap- 
tains; and at length, though reluc- 


ien, 5 

Being ſtill without uniforms or 
arms, they were, after much diffi- 
culty, furniſhed with forty muſkets 


revolution, 
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the reſt of the men were armed wick 
Pikes, or their own pitch-forks. For 

but as a diſtinctive badge they 


took the red tuft, or worſted feather, 
which was worn by the troops of 


thers; and hence the red-tu/ts and the 
etat- major, the proteſtants were not 
contented with a lieutenant colonel, 
intereſts, but they inſiſted on a colo- 
nel alſo, and, contrary to their own 
regulation, named a perſon who was 
lics on their part propoſed a differ- 
of contention, not without ſeveral 


chiefly catholics, were now de ſirous 


'at Nimes, an officer of merit, uni- 


to proteſtants, but they were reject- 


tantly, were admitted into the le- 


* This is a ſtriking fact, on which much reliance has been juſily placed by many 
writers, to ſhew the Previous concert and plot that exiſted in the firſt events of the 


of the worſt ſort for each com any? 


uniforms they were leſs anxious: 


the line, and had been previouſly - 
adopted by ſome other companies 
of the legion under proteſtant offi- 
cers. The companies which con- 
ſiſted wholly or principally of pro- 
teſtants, wore a plume of white fea- 


aohite. feat hers became party names, 
When the time came to elect a ne- 


a major, and adjutant general in their 


not even of the legion. The catho- 
ent candidate; but after three weeks 


frays among the volunteers, the ca- 
tholics offered, and the proteſtants 
agreed to confer the coloneley on M. 

Ducayler, the king's commandant - 


verſally efteemedand beloved. The 
new colonel very ſoon found himſelf 
obliged to ſuggeſt, as the only means 

to preſerve the peace of the town, 
that « all the legion ſhould depoſit 


their arms in a public magazine, | 
« when they were not wanted on 


« duty.” The catholic captains 
ſupported him, but the proteſtants 
overruled the propoſal; they refuſ- 
ed to ſurrender their arms. 
The ſeeds of civil war in the le. 
gion were now amply ſown, when 
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a project of the demgcratic faction 
| to get all the fortreſſes of the king- 
dom into their hands became public; 
and the citadel of Nimes was in the 
Hit. The catholic companies how- 
ever defeated the deſign by appear- 
ang under arms (ſuch arms as they 
had) and n that they would 
not ſuffer any perſon to take poſſeſ- 
ion of the blind 

order from the king. From that 


time they were laviſhly treated with 


the appellation of fanatics, agents of 
arſocracy, and hirelings armed to 
overturn the conſtitution. 

Ihe decrees of the aſſembly, grant- 


ing the liberty of public worſhip to 


all ſectaries, on the one ſide, and on 
the other ſuppreſſing monaſteries, 
and making various changes in the 
national church, raiſed a new fer- 
mentation in Nimes. Some of the 
Teſs conſiderate proteſtants were ſo 
much elevated, as with an inſulting 
air of triumph to point out the con- 
vents and churches which they 
meant to take for mecting-houſes ; 


an indiſcretion by which they irri- 
rated the feelings of the zealous ca- 


tholics, and eſpecially of the poor, 
who had experienced much relief 
from the monaſtic eſtabliſhments 
there, and in a manner depended upon 
them for their exiſtence. The pro- 


teſtants were conſidered as inſolent 


and domineering: the doctrine of 


equality, of which they had been the 


great teachers in the ſouth, was turn- 
ed againſt themſelves. I 
In this ſlate of the two parties, 
came on the election of the firſt mu- 
nicipality to replace the old perma- 
nent council. The proteſtants de- 
manded that one half of the muni- 


_ _cipal officers, including the mayor, 


mould be choſen from among them; 


while the catholics would only con- 
{ent to allow them a number in pro- 


7 
U 


a beides to their population: Th 
though abſent, and againſt his de. 
ceived their miſtake, entered into: 


l without an expreſs 


carrying the elections of the muni. 


« of the Conſtitution, to watch and 


could not obtain for themſelves. 


Guienne, then in garriſon at Nimes. 


cobin clubs, and with the whole pro- 
teſtant party in the ſouth; eſpeciall 


ballot for the mayor was the trial 
ftrength; and M. Marguerite 


clared wiſh, was choſen by ſo ory 
a majority that the proteſtants per. 


negociation, and were ultimately ſi 
tisfled to have five of the municipal. 
ty. In confequence one proteſtantyy 
elected at the firſt ſcrutiny, but onex. 
amining the liſts the catholics diſco- 
vered ſome unfair managements of 
their opponents. The agreement 
therefore was conſidered by them a 
broken, and all the other municipal 
officers were taken from thecatholicy, 

Defeated in their firſt object of 


cipality, about two hundred of the 
principal proteſtants who had been 
moſt conſpicuous in the combination, 
ſoon after founded a jacobin club, 
under the cuſtomary title of Friend; 


controul that power which they 


They preſently drew to them ſome 
catholies of diſappointed ambition, 
or of violent principles. They next 
tampered, through the captains, 
with the legion, and though they did 
not ſucceed to the utmoſt of their ex- 
pectations, they had ſixteen or ſe- 
venteen companies devoted to their 
cauſe. Attempts were alſo made 
by them to corrupt the regiment of 


At the ſame time they eſtabliſhed 
a correſpondence with the other ja- 


with the municipalities and nation 

guards of thoſe neighbouring towns 
and villages where the proteſtants 
had the ſuperiority. One of the 
leading -members in the new club 
was M. Rabaut Dupui, brother of 
b M. Rabaub 


. 


M. Rabaut de St. Etienne, a deputy 
rom Nimes to the ſtates-general, 
and the hiſtorian of the revolu- 
ion. „ 

The promotion of the latter to 
the preſideney of the national aſſem- 
bly in April 1790, was a moment of 
the greateſt exultation to his coun- 
trymen of the ſame civil and reli. 
gious opinions: but a malignant uſe 


againſt the Catholics by calumnious 
falſchoods. Incendiary pamphlets 
were circulated in profuſion, de- 
claring, without the leaſt foundation 


libelled at Nimes in the groſſeſt 
terms, for putting a Proteſtant in the 
chair; and that the next morning 
four Proteſtants had been found 
murdered there. In conſequence of 
tions, letters of public menace were 
received at Nimes from St. Hypo- 
lite, Alais, and Vezenobre; one of 
which, dated the 15th of April, an- 
nounced the arrival of 12,000 ſturdy 
Cevenols well-armed, to chaſtiſe 
thoſe whom they called the enemies 
of the conſtitution, „ 


a public meeting on the zoth, when 
they drew up a petition and two ad- 
creſſes to the king and the national 
aſſembly. After expreſſing their, 
ſenſe of the anarchy which afflicted 
the country, and their reſpect for 
tie aſſembly, they prayed that the 


tie religion of the ſtate, and alone 
have the honours of public worſhip-3 


be made in a general council; that 
the king ſhould be put in poſſeſſion 
of the executive power, according to 
the decree of the 13th of September; 
and that, to prevent all future objec- 
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was made of it, to inflame them 


in truth, that the aſſembly had been 


theſe, and other ſuch mzſrepreſenta- 


The Catholics on their part held 


| Catholic faith ſhould be declared 


that all eccleſiaſtical reforms ſhould 


* Addreſs of the club to the le!“ aſſembly. 


ton: he ſhould reviſe and ſanction 


anew the decrees paſſed ſince his re- 
ſidence in Paris. Six thouſand per- 

ſons are ſaid to haye ſigned this pe- 
tition, and when it was ſent away, 
numbers were every inſtant coming 

to add their names. It was not, 

however, formally communicated till 
eleven days after to the municipal 
officers, who were in the mean time 
occupied on meaſures « tending to 


c recall the citizens of Nimes to 
* ſentiments of brotherly union, 


« and inviting them to enjoy in 
« peace the bleſſings of the con- 
« ſtitution.”” Among other things, 
they were concerting with the oe 
cers of the legion the form of a proela - 
mation to prohibit the white cockade, 
which was become obnoxious, though 
it had not then been forbidden Fe 
any public authority. | 


All this time there * ran a rumour, 
at leaſt among the Proteſtant party, 
that a ſerious tumult was to be ex- 
pected on the 2d of May. On that 
day a Proteſtant, named Barry, who. 


was a ſubaltern officer of the legion, 


gave an entertainment to the ſubal- 
terns and ſoldiers of the regiment of - 


| Guienne; and going in the evening 


with ſome of his gueſts to the pubhe * 
walks, began to fulfil what he himſelf 
among others had foretold, by at- 
tacking and wounding ſeveral of 
the peaceable citizens, equally thoſe 
who wore the tri-coloured, and thoſe 
who wore the white cockade. At 
the ſame time arrived ſome other 
volunteers, belonging to the ſame 
company of the legion, who had 7 
given ſimilar entertainments; and, 
they too joined in the outrages, 
The perſons wounded and inſulted _ 
by them were all Catholics; and it 
was aſſerted, that ſeveral women 
gave money to the ſoldiers, and were 


heard 


ſ\ 


| 
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heard calling to them,“ Courage! 
« the day is ours! down with thoſe 
« Catholics!” \ . 
The municipal officers, as ſoon 
as they received the intelligence, 
flew to the ſpot, and finding the 
aſſailants then in danger of Ling 
overwhelmed by a ſhower of ſtones 
from the multitude, interpoſed to 
protect es and reſtored tranquil- 
lity; but the members of the club 
were very differently employed. 
One of the principal leaders a- 
mong them was buſy in exciting 
the ſoldiers at the barracks, by 
telling them that their comrades 


were murdered, urging them to 


revenge, and promiſing them ſup- 
port; while another was crying 
aloud before the town-houſe, that 
« now was the time to ſtick the 
d mayor's head. on a bayonet,” 
Four of the companies, under the 
immediate influence of the club, 


came armed, without receiving any 


order for the purpoſe, juſt after the 
magiſtrates had put an end to the 
_ diſturbance. een = 
During the night all was quiet, 
though for precaution the patroles 
and guards were doubled. The 
next day the mayor was informed 
of circular letters having been ſent 


to raiſe the country of Gardon- 


nengue againſt Nimes, and an offer 
was made to ſeize the meſſenger, 


and get poſſeſſion of the diſpatches; 


but the mayor on deliberation re- 
jected ſuch a mode of obtaining 


evidence, and contented himſelf 


with placing ſentinels to give an 


alarm if any troops ſhould ap- 


proach from that quarter. One 


the Proteſtant volunteers, named 
Larnec, was the ſame day detected 
in giving orders to a gunſmith fy 
two hundred ball cartridges; and: 
crowd being accidentally collected 
in the evening, while the mayor 
was exhorting them to retire, 1 
Proteſtant fired two piſtols, which 
wounded a ſoldier and much ex. 
aſperated the multitude. The 


mayor would that night have pro- 


claimed martial law, but the ſtate 
of the regiment of Guienne made 


the officers diſſuade the meaſure, 
The next morning, 


| | however, 
brought new alarms, the regiment 
was 1 diſpoſed, and the pr. 
clamation took place. Happily 
the exertions which he Hor bis 
colleagues never ceaſed to. make, 
for producing a perfect reconcilia. 
tion, ſoon after ſucceeded, and the 
event was celebrated the ſame day 
by a public proceſſion. The mo. 
ment was critical; for it ſubſe. 
quently appeared, beyond a doubt, 
that the Proteſtants in the neigh. 


bouring towns and villages were 


then muſtering their ſtrength, and 
arranging their plan of . in 
againſt Nimes. Indeed one of the 
Proteſtant party was ſo imprudentas 
to ſay, publicly, that, notwithſtand. 
ing the peace, . four-and-twenty 
hours would ſhew the paſt to have 
been no more than a little reheat- 
ſal; and in the evening of the 5th, 
ſeveral ſtrangers dreſſed as national 
guards arrived in the ſkirts of the 
town. Finding the actual ſtate of 


things, they departed as they came; 


This important fact was proved by the depoſitions of the officers of the reg. 
ment, and others, who were marked out for particular proſeription in the ſubſequent 
maſſacre of June. That which follows was one of the facts afterwards denounced 
by the magiltrates, to which they produced witneſſes, but could not get them es. 


bt 


amined. 
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put many thouſands were ſtill in 
readineſs, and ammunition was pro- 


renewal of the ſlighteſt diſturb- 
ance. 5 | Ly 
= The municipal officers, as ſoon 
as they had finally reſtored harmo- 
| ny, {ent an ccount of 1t to the na- 
tonal ailcmbly, and by the ſame 
Wpot the Jacobin club diſpatched an 
accuſation againſt them, for not 
having proclaimed martial law ſoon- 
er, and for having endangered the 
peace of the. city by proclaiming it 
when they did; © ng how- 
ever, (as they ſaid in a letter of 
W:pology the next day) to inſert the 
ſolemn re- eſtabliſnment of perfect 
tranquillity, of which they ſpoke 
with great ſurprize, and as an event 
beyond their comprehenſion. In 
the mean ti::2 the atſembly, without 
paying the leaſt regard to the offi- 
cial leiter of the lawful magiitrates, 
proceeded, on the firſt letter of the 
club, to order the mayor to the 
bar, that he might give an account 
of 115 own conduct, and that of his 
colleagues, He received the noti- 
fication of this decree, while, for 
that very conduct, his fellow eiti- 
zens, and the ſoldiers of the garri- 
ſon, were following him with ſhouts 


and in crowded theatres, night after 
night, were calling to the players 
8 hs a Civic crown upon his 
lead, Be, N 

The primary aſſemblies of the 
city were now to be holden, for the 
purpoſe of chooſing forty- three 
electors for the department, agree- 
able to a regulation of the new 
conſtitution. - Fifteen of the muni- 
eipal body were choſen by a majori- 
ty, which clearly proved how high 


tllow-citizens ;: yet ſo moderately 


rided for them to act on the firſt 


body 


of applauſe through the ſtreets, 


they ſtood in the eſtimation of their 
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did they and the reſt of the Catho- 
lic party uſe their influence, that, 
notwithſtanding. the late events, 
ſo near producing the moſt fatal 
conſequences, twelve Proteſtants 
(more than a juſt proportion on 
the whole number elected) were 
returned. On the other hand, the 
Proteſtant party was indefatigable 
in diſtributing all over the neigh- 


bouring towns, publications of the 


moſt inflammatory nature againſt 
the municipal officers, and the great 
of the citizens, whom they 
repreſented on all occaſions as ene- 
mies to the liberties of their coun- 
try. In conſequence, the life of the 
mayor was more than once in dan- 
ger on the road to Paris, whither 
he went in obcdience to the decree. 
of the aſſembly, pies ane AER 
 ViRorious as the club and its 
adherents now were over the mu- 


nicipality, by the ſupport which 


their accuſation had found in the 
national aſſembly; aſſured of pow- 


erful and prompt aſſiſtance from 


the armed force of the neighbour- 
ing towns, and unchecked by the 
firmneſs and vigilance of the mayor, 


whom they had ſent as a delinquent 
to Paris, they were in a ſituation 


to execute what they had before 
attempted in vain. They were 
encouraged too by the preſence of 
the committee of electors for the 
department, who, from the prepon- 


derance of the Proteſtants in the 
ſurrounding ſections, were princi- 


pally of that party, and who, to the 
great diſquiet of the inhabitants, 
manifeſted a marked preference of 


the „ white-feathers.? 


The behaviour of theſe Proteſtant bo 


companies, in one inſtanee, excited 


much jealouſy and fear. On a 
great feſtival of the Roman church, 


the municipality deſired the major 


1612 of 
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of the legion to have fix hundred 


men ready for the purpoſe of form- 


ing patroles, and lining the ftreets 
through which the holy proceſſion 
was to pals; and at the ſame time 
to prohibit all the other volunteers, 


not on duty, from appearing with. 


their arms, under any pretence 


whatever. 


But, inſtead of obſerv- 


ing this wiſe precaution, he aſſem- 
bled the whole legion; and the Pro- 


teſtant companies, in conſequence. 


of written orders from their offi- 
cers, came fully armed, and with 
their pieces loaded, while the Ca- 
tholic companies were wholly with- 
out ammunition, which occaſioned 


a 


murmur among them, that the 


orders given to the other companies 
were a plot for their deſtruction. 


The breach between the “ white- 


feathers,” and the <red-tufts,” now 
became every day wider and more 


h 


ublic. The former, gay, rich, and 
andſomely accoutred, ridiculed the 


mean appearance of the latter, who, 


in their turn, ! 


ked with the con- 


fplendour of parade ſoldiers. 


_ tempt of veterans on 1 ſhew and 


An enquiry into th 


late diſor- 


ders, which was inſtituted at Nimes 
on the 10th of May, increaſed the 
animoſity of the contending par- 


ties. 


o 


The proſecution was carried 
n in a manner ſaid to be very un- 


fair towards the municipal officers, 


as the members of the club were 


almoſt excluſively the witneſſes 
produced by the law-officer of the 
crown, who had been appointed in 


the time of the old permanent 
council, and was in the intereſts of 


their party. The magiſtrates of- 


fered a denunciation on their own 
part; but the reception of their 
Charge was reſiſted as long as it 
coul 


be, on various pretences of 


mitted, only two witneſſes out of 


amined before the middle of June, 
the 20th of April preceding, waz 


henſion- that they ſhould ſoon ſee 


againſt them; the circulation of 


der what was called the reign df 
the miniſters; and to the ſecond 


ſuperior officers of the legion to be 
changed. 'The municipality, fearing 
the conſequences at that momenh 


ſome arrangement by their auth0« 


| was deſired by the committee 
ferm, and when at laſt it was ad- the conſtitution, to. ſettle a un! 


twenty-one named, had been ex. 


while the accuſation of their ad. 
verſaries was puſhed forward with 
the greateſt zeal. | 5 

The petition of the Catholics on 


the ſubject of much clamour from 
their enemies. The petitioners 
met therefore again on the iſt of 
June; and expreſling their appre. 


all property deſtroyed, and the 
nobility, clergy, and magiſtracy 
exterminated, deelared, in the moſt 
unequivocal terms, that their ob- 
ject was, not the abſurd ſcheme of 
a counter-revolution, but a defire 
of clearly manifeſting their wiſhes 
for the accompliſhment and conſo- 
lidation of the conſtitution, as the 
only remedy for the exiſting a. 
narchy : and with this explanation 
they adhered to their former at, 
In their addreſs to the national 
ailembly, they particularly noticed 
two points of crimination urged 


their petition, and their propoſal 
for a reviſion of the decrees by the 
king. To the firſt they anſwered, 
that ſuch had been the cuſtom un- 


that they had copied the ver 
words uſed by the national aflem- 
bly only twenty-one days before. 

The time was now come for the 


applied to the national aſſembly for 


rity to ſecure the peace of Nimes 
and the mayor, M. Marguerite, 


—— 
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concert with M. Rabaut St. Etienne; 
but when he thought it concluded, 
he was ſurprized to be told by M. 
Etienne, that the committee of en- 
quiry had taken the affairs of Nimes 


entirely upon itſelf. In conſe- 


quence, the command of the legion 
was in the hands of M. Aubry, who 
was preſident of the Jacobin club. 

Such was the ſtate of Nimes on 
the 12th of June; when, according 
to the eſtabliſhed rotation, the red- 
tufts ended, and the white-feathers 
began their turn of duty. On that 
day it was remarked, that ſeveral 
of the leaders among the Proteſtants 
removed their children from the 
different ſeminaries of education 
| there. The next morning every 
thing was apparently tranquil, as 
| tranquil at leaſt as it had for ſome 
time been in that devoted city; 
but in the neighbouring country of 
| the Cevennes, Gardonnengue, and 
Vaunage, the national guards had 
notice to be 1n readineſs for march- 
ing to Nimes, and in the afternoon 
ſeveral legions were on the road to 
aſſiſt the patriots, who were ſaid to 
be ſuffering perſecution and mur- 
der, though at the time there was 
not the leaſt diſturbance. There 
had indeed occurred ſome circum- 
ſtances of ſuſpicion and alarm, but 


theſe were all upon the other fide. 


The municipal officers obſerved 
traces of gun- powder ſcattered in 
the great hall of the town-houſe. 
They aſked one of the volunteers 


by whoſe order the company had 


| loaded their arms; and the man, 
in very abuſive language, an- 


ſwered, that it was nothing to them. 


The firſt company, to which be- 
longed the volunteers, who on the 
2d of May had begun the attack 
on the unarmed citizens, was then 
upon guard; and, without any ap- 


parent cauſe, they had tripled the 
guard, and doubled all the pa» 
troles, 1 | 

At the riſing of a council, when 
only three of the municipal officers 
remained to examine the accounts 


of the city, about half after fix, _ 
ſome volunteers came with a com- 


plaint, that a threatening note had 
been brought to the dragoons 
on guard at the epiſcopal palace. 
The magiſtrates enquired for the 


note, that they might puniſh the 


author or bearer; but neither the 
note, nor the meſſenger, could ever 
be produced. Two of the munict- 
pal officers, however, putting on 
their ſcarfs, the badges of their 
authority, went towards the ſpot, 


and as they paſied along heard ſe- 


veral ſhots fired, When they ar- 
rived they found the dragoons en- 
gaged with ſome volunteers of the 
legion, the latter armed only with _ 
their ſabres, the former having alſo 
their carbines. The two parties 
mutually complained ; one, that a 
volunteer had been confined and 
111 treated, and when they came to 
claim him, that they had been fired 
upon, and ſeven of their number 
killed or wounded; the other, that 
they had been inſulted and me- 
naced. The combatants increaſed 
on both ſides; the company on 
guard joined the dragoans, and 
{ome of the volunteers of the red 
tuft armed themſelves as faſt as they 
could. The municipal officers did 
their utmoſt to effect a reconcilia- 
tion; but, going among the dra- 
goons with this view, would have 
certainly been cut down, had it 
not been for the interpoſition of a 
ET / cs 

At length, by ordering the gates 
to be ſhut on the dragoons, one of 
the magiſtrates, who remained 
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within, while his colleague was em- 
ployed in perſuading peace without, 
put an end to the battle. , But the 
dragoons forced open the gates 
again, and the firing was inſtantly 
renewed. . The drazoons ſoon af- 
ter quitted their poſt, and marched 
to the town-houſe, where the major 
publickly reviled the municipality 


in very indecent terms. 


the town-houſe. 
proclaim martial law. 


ſuited. to his character. 


hav ing 


party. W 


* 


* 


martial law. 


revenge it. : 
ders to act agreeably to their duty, 
for the general protection of the 


did ſo, though againſt his will, and 
afterwards attended him to the 
houſe of a municipal officer, where 
they left him, but detained the 
flag. „ | 
The two other municipal officers, 
who went on the firſt intelligence 
of the original fray to make peace, 


having rejoined each other at the 
town-houſe, refolved, with the com- 
In the mean time a detachment. 
of the company on guard had 
found the Abbé Belmont alone at 
They told him to 
| He would 
have excuſed himſelf from it, as an 
act requiring a council of his col- 
leagues, and in itſelf peculiarly un- 
| But no 
arguments could prevail. He was 
compelied himſelf to carry the red 
ag, and forced along with menaces 
and coarſe jets, till they got with- 
out the city to an open place where 
ſome of the red-tufts had haſtily 
aſlembled, chiefly armed with ſa- 
bres, though a few had muſkets 
alſo. A ſcattered fire immediately 
began on both fides. The Abbe 
was now brought to the front; 
and, with ill treatment of every 
Eind (one blow between the ſhould- 
ers with the butt-end of a muſket 
ig made him vonut blood) he 
was forced to advance alone with 
the red flag towards the adverſe 
When he arrived among 
them, as he was addrefling them for 
the purpoſe of inducing them to 
lay down their arms, the blood 
guſhed from his mouth. His audi- 
tors, who had before witneſled the 
violence uſcd towards him, declared 
that they would not ſuffer him to 
return to tioſe who had ſo outraged 
him in their ſight: they would 
. eſcort him, they ſaid, where proper 
tare ſhould be taken of him. They 


mandant of the place, to proclaim 
Jult at this moment 
a. Catholic, who had eſcaped from 
the fury of his aſfaſlins, fought for 
ſafety there, but was butchered in 


eyes of the magiſtrates who in vain 
endeavoured to protect him. Fif. 


teen of the Catholic companies wha 


were under arms, heard of this hor. 
rid barbarity, yet did not ſtir to 
They waited for or- 


public peace, but no orders were 
given to them, The major put 
the Proteſtant companies only in 


As this force was paſſing along 


with a ſecond red flag, for the pro- 


clamation of martial law, it was 
diſcovered that ſome men were 


entrenched behind the city ram- 


parts, and an old tower connected 
with them. Immediately one of 


the eſcort fired; and thence a ſcat- 


tered diſcharge began and conti- 
nned on both ſides, notwithſtand- 
ing all poſſible efforts of the muni- 
cipal officers, till at length one 


volley put the eſcort to flight. The 


conquerors then poſſeſſed them. 
ſelyes of the flag, and the perſon of 
M. Ferrand, one of the magi- 


ſtrates, whom, however, they ſoon 


ſuffered ta depart, On his remon- 
ſtrating with them, and endeavour- 
ing to perſuade them to lay et 
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their arms, they anſwered him, that 
„they had not taken up arms till 
« they had been attacked, and had 
« ſeen many of their comrades 
« murdered.” 5 

Tranquillity was now reſtored, 
and laſted during a great part of 
the night; but \before day-break 
intelligence was brought that the 
national guards of the circumjacent 
country were advancing againſt the 


| oiſtrates reſolved to meet them, 

and engage them, if poſlible, to 
wait at the avenues of the city with- 
out entering it: but the two mem- 
bers of the municipality who went 
on this pacific embaſſy, were glad, 
after repeated dangers, to eſcape 
with their lives. Learning in the 
houſe where they firſt ſought re- 
fuge, that an unfortunate man had 
jult before been maſſacred there 


made their way over the garden- 
wall into the country, One of the 
two, named Vincent-Vals, was a 
Proteſtant, and he received a meſ- 


only, might return in ſecurity. 

In the courſe of the following 
day no leſs than 15,000 men ar- 
rived, not only from the neighbour- 
hood, but from five and fix, and 
even ten and twelve leagues round; 
a diſtance from which they could 
not have been ſummoned ſubſe- 
quently to the quarrel of the pre- 
ceding evening. 


the Proteſtants had the ſuperiority : 
they came in direct contradiction 
to a decree of the national aſſem- 


bly, without the requiſition of the 


mikration of the department, 
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city in great numbers. The ma- 


under fimilar circumſtances, they 


ſage ſhortly after that he, and he 


They came al- 
wolt wholly from the diſtricts where 


* 


municipality of Nimes, and with 
an expreſs commillion to king 
away the heads of the municipal 
officers: they came with abandoned 


and ferocious women as followers, 


who ſtripped the mangled victims, 
and collected the ſpoils. Nimes 
now ſuffered all the horrors of a 
city taken by ſtorm. . In the hope of 
leflening the evils of civil war, the 
magiſtrates ordered the red-tufts, 
over whom alone they had influence, 
to ſurrender their arms. In gene- 
ral they obeyed ; but being thus 


deprived of all means of reſiſtance, 


they were attacked with increaſed 


fury, and * immolated whereever 


they were met. Three days alto. 
gether the ſlaughter raged, but at 
length it was ſtopped by the firm- 
neſs of the national guards of Mont- 
pelier. They were chiefly Catho- 
lics; and on their march various 
endeavours had been uſed to in- 
duce them to turn back: one while 
they were told of the law, though 
ſo many other detachments had al- 
ready“ gone without a requiſition, 


and then they were falſely informed — 


that peace had been reſtored xz. but 
when they arrived and diſcovered. 
the truth, they declared that they 


would turn their arms againſt all 


of either party whom they ſhould 
find attempting the lives of their 
fellow citizens. This reſolute de- 


meanour overawed men conſcious 


of guilt, Wearied with carnage, and 
laden with ſpoil, the principal ac- 
tors in thoſe hideous ſcenes retired 
with flow ſteps to their own 


In the three days that the trou- 


bles laſted, the houſes or the fur- 


Les rues n'etcient pas fires : on pourſuit les 'poufs=rouges, on les immole par- tat 
0% on les rencontre; is the account coolly given by the commiſſioners 


the ads 5 


ae 


niture, and other property of three 
hundred perſons, all without a ſin- 
gle exception Catholics, were 
pillaged and demoliſhed, The ef- 
fects of the Abbe Bragouſe, a man 
eminent for piety and charity, his 
furniture, his valuable library, and 
the ſacred ornaments of the church 
under his care, all were deſtroyed; 
but the houſe itſelf was not even 
damaged: it belonged to a Proteſ- 
tant. 
obſerved in other inſtances. When 
the college, like many other pious 
foundations, underwent a general 
pillage, two apartments were ſpar- 
ed, in which a Proteſtant tradeſman 
had depoſited ſome valuable articles 
lately purchaſed by him at Paris. 
On the hills around Nimes were 
nine country ſeats, four the property 
of Catholics, and five of Protellants. 
The fields and grounds belonging 
| to them ran into each cther without 
 _ any diſtinguiſhing boundary; yet 
while the latter were untouched, not 
à vine, not an olive, not a tree of 
any kind in the former eſcaped 
without injury, — 
Of the Proteſtants not more than 


_ twenty-one periſhed; ſeven of whom 


170 fell without the walls by the hands 
of thoſe who, hearing of the maſſa- 


thought themſelves juſtified in this 

eruel retaliation, 
unfortunate ſufferers for the crimes 
of others, a father and ſon of the 
name of Maigre, were regretted b 


the good of all parties. All the 


reſt who were ſlaughtered (and the 
number is variouſly calculated from 
three to“ four hundred) were Ca- 


tholics; two hundred of them fa- 


A . chers of families. Nor did ſimp le 


Aube Barruel, in his 
1 Abbe Barruel. 
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The ſame diſcrimination was 


the latter, an infirm old man of 
eighty- two, in a ſick bed, was hacked 


cre of their relations and friends, 


Iwo of theſe. 


is Hiſtory of the French Clergy, ſays, © nearly 600.” 


% 


death ſatisfy the ſavage fury of 
their aſſaſſins; it was aggravated 
y all refinements of inhumanit, 
Some had their hands, feet, noſes, 
or ears lopped away; others were 
ripped open, and their entrails 
thrown in their faces while yet 
alive; one man, -of the name of 
Violet, was ſtuck by the throat 
upon a hook at a butcher's door, 
and there ſuffered to hang for an 
hour in excruciating pain, till his 
cries extorted death from thoſo 
whom nothing could move to com. 
paſſion, It is even ſaid that there 
were inſtances of barbarities ſtil 
more terrible, which would not 
bear to be relate. 4 
To robbery and murder were 
alſo added ſacrilege and profana- 
tion. The convent of the capu, 
chins was forced: the doors of 
every place broken open; the fa. | 
cred, ornaments, ſome ſtolen, ſome 
ſcattered about, bearing plain in- 
dications of the wanton urreve- 
rence with which they had been 
treated; three lay-brethren and 
five eccleſiaſtics, all who could be 
found, were put to death. One of 


1 with ſabres. The fate of 
the others is to be collected from 
the marks which remained: “ [ 
« ſaw blood”? (ſays a witneſs who 
examined the convent two days af. 
ter) „in ſeveral of the cells, be- 
« fore the door of the ſacriſty, in 
« the ſacriſty itſelf, in the choir 
« and the church; as well as 4 
« track in the duſt, where the bo- 
« dies had been dragged along to 
« be thrown into the crypt.” It 
is related t, that one of theſe un- 


bappy 


* . 


indulgence of five minutes to pre- 
pare himſelf for death, his execu- 
tioner, with a watch in one hand, 
and a piſtol in the other, ſtood over 
him as he knelt at the altar, count- 
ed out the minutes to him, and then 
with cool cruelty drew the trigger 
and diſpatched him. 
When theſe affliting tales were 
known in Paris, a new decree iſ- 
ſued, directing an enquiry upon the 
ſpot into the whole ſubject, and © all 
« its circumſtances and dependen- 
« cies.” Nevertheleſs the denun- 
ciation made by the magiſtrates 
{till remained a dead letter, while 
that of the oppolite party, ſupported 
by the Jacobin club and its adhe- 


than ever. 


bicrarily impriſoned during the trou- 
bles, and ſome infirm old men, 
crowded together without neceſſary 
accommodations, to have died from 
the cloſeneſs of the confinement; 
many fled from proſcription, and 
were not permitted to return in 
ſafety; the fifteen companies, which 
had taken no part in the conteſt, 


were ſuppreſſed; the widows and 
e of the murdered demanded 
juice in vain, while the ſpoils, of 
the victims were oſtentatiouſly ex- 
hibited by the murderers; no re- 
paration was even made for the 
damages ſuſtained in regard to 
property; but, on the contrary, the 
directory of the department tried 


p. 139. 
moſt nauſeating to a ſound moral taſte, 
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happy old men having requeſted the 


rents, was more actively proſecuted 
A hundred and fifty _ 
Catholics are ſaid to have been ar- 


of univerſal peace, juſtice, and hu- 


but had loſt many of their number 
after the ſurrender of their arms, 


* See the letter, dated Nov. 24, 1790, 
commanded the Proteſtant. companies in the maſſacres of June, Appendix to the 
Chronicle, p. *138, and the anſwer which follows, dated March 20, 1791, 

Such ſentiments, from men in 


to throw on the inhabitants of the 
city, and. the ſufferers themſelves 3p 
among the reſt, the whole expences 
of the national guards from the 
ſurrounding country, who had been 

the principal inſtruments of evil, 

The municipal officers, finding all 

the civil and military power of the 

city to be now engroſſed by their 
adverſaries, frequently Jefired to re- 


ſign, but they were not allowed; 


they were kept to be formally de- 
graded. 2 

It was while the Jacobin club 
was thus employed at Nimes, in 
improving their ſangujnary victory, 


that they wrote * a letter full of Z 


affected philanthropy to the Revo- 
lution Society in London, calling 
themſelves friends of liberty — 
peace, deſiring to be affiliated, and 

propoling a ſacred union between 
the two nations as the foundation **® 


manity, The ſociety, in return, 


profeſſed themſelves to be highly 


honoured by the invitation to aſſiſt 
in liberating the whole world, and 
congratulated their correſpondents 

on their triumph over their mo- 
narch, nobles, and prieſts, with ſo 
little bloodſhed, as on a ſignal marc 


of divine favour. It is poſſible, 


however, that at the time of their 
anſwer they knew little of the ae 
tual hiſtory of Nimes, though the 9 


diſcuſſion which we are going ta 
relate, had then taken place in the 


national aſſembly. ; 
A report, relative to the affairs 
of Nimes, was made on the 16th of J 


February by M. Alquier, from the 


* 


and ſigned by Aubry the preſident, who 


ſuch circumſtances, are of all things the 


committee 
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committee to which the ſubje& 
had been referred. It was whol- 
ly bailt on the evidence of the 
members of the club, and their 
adherents, partially taken as that 
was; accuſers, as the principal 
witneſſes all were, of the mu- 
nicipal officers before the na- 
tional aſſembly; and perjured, as the 
committee knew many of them to 


be, in ſwearing to the repeated pre- 


fence of the mayor at a new club at 
Nimes, which did not open till the 
+ 1gth bf May, two days after he 


had returned to Paris, and retaken 


has ſeat as a member of the legifla- 
ture. On the other fide, it omitted 
all mentionof no leſs tham-thirty-wwo 
documents highly important to the 
Juſtification of the accuſed. M. Al- 
nier gave a long liſt of pamphlets, 


which a capuchin friar was reported 
to have circulated; but he hurried. 


over, in a fingle ſentence, the eight 
murders in the convent. He de- 


- tailed no circumſtances of the cruel. 


ties exerciſed, except thoſe attend- 
ing the deaths of the two Proteſ- 


tants of the name of Maigre. In 


« the hiſtory of the misfortunes of 


„Nimes“ (ſaid he in conclu- 


fon) « you will find the traces of 
« fanaticiſm and revolt, amidſt the 
« movements inſeparable from a 
« great revolution.” He then 


drew a ſtriking and intereſting pic- 
ture of the brotherly union which 


reigned there between the Catholics 
and Pfoteffants ſubſequent to the 
FBrſt ſtages of the revolution; and 
added, it was not till the month 
* of November 1789, and it muſt 


« be confeſſed, it was not till the 


„ epoch of your decrees as to the 


« property of the clergy, that 


c any ferment. was manifefted at 
Nimes.“ The Proteſtants, it was 


fair trial, and offered to adduee their 


to the munieipality, that they had 


Catholic petitions of the 2ath of 


the public weal to miſlead the peo- 
ple; and it aſcribed all that fol- 


tial law from being proclaimed on 


comprehended nearly all the merits 


two parties. 


7 


admitted, were accuſed of a plot 
and the Catholics demanded only x 


proofs ; but the fact, it was argued 
was not probable, and an inquiry, 
it was ſaid, would awaken animo. 
ity, and diſquiet the whole country 
as thouſands were guilty, and prin. 
cipally ſtrangers. It was propoſed 
even to annul all the procceding, 
at Nimes, on which the report it. 
ſelf was founded. Some, however 
mult be puniſhed for the ſake f 4. 
ample, and therefore it was thought 
right to ſele for proſecution the 
municipal officers, and thoſe volun- 
teers of the red tuft who had fired 
on the municipal officers when car. 
rying the red flag. & _ 

The project of a decree to that 
effect, was introduced by a preamble 
ſtating the grounds. It imputed 


2 win — — 
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favoured the troubles by permit- 
ting the white cockade to be hoilt. 
ed, and by not reprefling the ſedi. 
tious purpoſes manifeſted in the 


April, and the iſt of June: it re- 
preſented the diſaſtrous events of 
May and June as the effect of de- 
ceit, employed by the enemies of 


lowed to thoſe who prevented mar- 


the 13th of June. Ir is material to 
obſerve, that in truth this preamble 


of the queſtion at iſſue between the 


M. Marguerites, the mayor of 
Nimes, was called upon to make 


the defence of himſelf and his 


colleagues, not in his place as à 


member of the aſſembly, but 
from the bar as an accuſed 17 


* 


ſon . His ſpeech laſted two days. 
It was divided into four parts. He 
degan by ſhewing the partiality of 
the tribunal at Nimes, which had 
taken the evidence then laid before 
the aſſembly, and the neceſſity of 
ſending the queſtion to ſome other 
juriſdiction; he confuted the par- 
ticular charges of the Jacobins a- 
gainſt the municipality; and in the 
two remaining parts gave a de- 
tailed narrative of the events of 
May and June. The whole was 
an irrefiſtible compoſition of cloſe 
argument and manly eloquence, 
ſuſtained in every part by evidence 
not to be controverted. He de- 
manded a fair trial, as the firſt 
wiſh of the Catholics, or if, on ac- 


ſhould be denied, a total amneſty 
to all, together with reparation to 
the ſufferers at the public expence, 
and the ſecret reſtitution of all 
plunder by thoſe in whoſe poſſeſſion 


able defence was ſingular in the 


is M. Marguerites had finiſh- 
ed, M. Alquier the reporter came 
up to him, and in the preſence of 
ſeveral members declared himſelf 
« touched to the quick with the 
arguments. He adhered to them 
* (he ſaid) with his heart and 
* ſoul; and if he were not obliged 
to conſult the committee upon it, 
„he would immediately mount the 
„ tribune, and avow his opinion to 
* the aſſembly.“ | 


'*nces to the evidence. 
j 7 


count of the alarming intelligence 
juſt received, any ulterior diſcuſſion 


it might be. 55 
The ſucceſs of this ſpirited and 


hiſtory of the revolution. As ſoon. 


When the queſtion was again 


clyſion. It was publiſhed afterwards by M. Marguerites himſelf, w 
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debated, M. Clermont Tonnerre 
propoſed the latter alternative of 
M. Marguerites, a general am- 
neſty: M. Cazalès, on the other 
hand, inſiſted that a court of juſtice 
ſhould pronounce on the whole 
matter. He told the aſſembly, that 
they had too long been indulgent 
to atrocious crimes, under the gen- 
tle name of exceſſes, and he held 
up to them the character of Crom- 
well as worthy of their imitation, 
at leaſt in one reſpect, that he was 
ſevere in juſtice. «Public vengeance” 
(he added) “alone has the power, 


« alone has the right to ſuſpend the 


« vengeance of individuals.” M. 
Barnave, however, declared for the 


plan of the committee, and he led 


the majority. £8 1 : 
The Abbe Maury then moved 
the previous queſtion on the pre- 
amble; and the reporter, having _ 
now conſulted the committee, a. 
cended the tribune and announced, 
that © he conſented to withdraw tbe 
« preamble.” This abandonment of 
his own report, did not ſuit the 


views of the ruling faction. Bar- 


nave juſtly obſerved, that ſuch a de- 


cree could not ſtand if the pre- 


amble of facts ſhould be taken 


away; and, as it was determined at 


all events to carry the decree, the 
preamble was voted to be retain- 
ed againſt the conviction of the very 
committee that had framed it. The 


minority roſe from their ſeats, and 
| ſeceded in a body, that they might 


have no ſhare in ſo ſcandalous a 
proceeding. Thus left without 
check, the majority quietly made 
what alterations they pleaſed, and: 


* It is obſervable that the Moniteur mentions the beg inning of this ſpeech, and 
promiſes the whole 3 but never gave more than ſome few ſentences of the con- 
ith full reſe. 
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introduced amendments of new ſe- 
verity into the meaſure; actually 
poaſſing ſentence on the municipal 
officers, and rendering them inca- 
pable of being re - elected. 
The preſidents and the members 
of the committees, appointed by the 
Catholic meetings at Nimes and 
Uzes, were, ſome little time after- 
wards, called before the aſſembly, 
where they ſpoke with great firm- 
neſs. © Our public petitions”? (ſaid 
they) for which we are accuſed, 
e directly expreſſed our deſire of 
« ſeeing the conſtitution completed 
* and conſolidated on the baſes 
« of religion and monarchy; that 
* the moment might ſpeedily ar- 
% rive when France might own 
« with gratitude the benefits which 
ce ſhe derived from the labours of 
« this aſſembly. In the proceſs 
„ which you have ſuppreſſed, were 
* the examinations of more than 


* £00 witneſſes, and there is not ' 


« 2 trace of any concert or plot 
* among the Catholics, We plot- 
_< ters! No, gentlemen, inſtead 
« of conſpirators, you ſee before 
„ you only the victims.” They 
were directed to withdraw, and on 
the 2d of April following a decree 
was paſſed, ordering that all perſons 
who had been active in procuring 


vor circulating the Catholic petitions 
at Nimes on the 20th of April, and 


| xft of June, and at Uzes on the 2d 
of May 1790, ſhould be ſent as ſtate 
criminals, to be tried before the 
high tribunal at Orleans. Such 


was the concluding meaſure of in- 


juſtice, by which the majority of 
the aſſembly ſelected particular in- 
cidents in the afflicting tranſactions 
of Nimes, heaped freſh oppreſſion 
on the injured, and gave impunity, 
encouragement, and triumph to the 


from the municipality of Paris. The 
municipality however affected to 


; * 


guilty, in whoſe crimes they thy 
implicated their own character, and 
that of the nation, 
In the intervals, while M. Al. 
quier's report was ſtill before the 
aſſembly, another ſubject which dif. 
turbed Paris, from time to time, 
occupied their attention. The 
aunts of Louis the XVIth, devoutly 
attached to the religion of their 
fore-fathers, and revolting at the 
perſecution which now raged againf 
the church, ſignified an intention of 
going to end their days at Rome, 
It was induſtriouſly ſuggeſted to the 
Populace, that the intention of the 
princeſſes was to encourage the 
emigrants by their preſence; and 
to carry away the national wealth 
for the purpoſe of paying for an 
invaſion. The government made a 
faint ſhew of vigour. The miniſter 
of the interior addreſſed a circular 
letter to the municipalities, requir- 
ing them to afford every facility to 
the princeſſes on their journey; and 
a paſſport was given them in the 
wo, fo name; but it was thought 
prudent. to get another, if poſſible, 


a ++ a 2 9 mt 


think it unneceflary, and the na- 
tional aſſembly drily gave their 
opinion, that there was no law to 
prevent the princeſſes from going 
where they choſe. The agitators 
raiſed a popular commotion, with a 
view of ſtopping the royal travellers 
at Bellevue; but hearing of the de- 
ſign, they had departed ſooner than 
had been expedted. The crowd 
therefore repaired to the count de 
Provence, the king's brother, on 2 
falſe rumour that he was flying 
too; nor would they be undeceived 
until they had attended him to 
court, whither the e of 


—— 


paris ſoon came with an addreſs, to 
acquaint the monarch with the diſ- 
quiet occaſioned by the departure 
of his aunts, after they were ac- 
tally gone with the imphed ſanction 
of the municipality. 
The princeſſes were delayed a 
ſhot time at Moret, but the dra- 
oons who eſcorted them forced 
open the gates, and they proceeded 
without interruption till they came 
to Arnay-le-Duc, near the fron- 
tiers, where they were detained, 
and an account ſent. to the aſſem- 
bly. The motive which the ma- 
gitrates of the place aſſigned for 
their conduct was, that the date 
of the king's paſſport was prior 
to an addreſs from the ſections of 
Paris, on which the aſſembly had 
not decided; and that they had in- 
ſtructions to ſtop illegal paſſports. 
When the aſſembly met on the 
24th of February to debate the 
contents of this communication, 
the galleries were filled by the po- 
pulace, and on the motion of M. 
Mirabeau being carried, “ that 
« there was no room to deliberate, 


be referred to the executive 


the famous Mademoiſelle The- 
roigne, ruſhed towards the palace. 
The king's life was thought to be in 
danger. The gates were inftantly 
ſhut. The mayor, and ſoon after 
the other municipal officers, repaired 


note. Mr. Miles was himſelf preſent. 


* 


ſtate paper in our volume for 1791, 


« and that the whole affair ſhould. 


power, the multitude, led by 


+ Du Gour's Defence of Louis XVI. "bh Pe | 
The king's paper left behind him on his departure from Paris, in June 1797, 
_ mtimates the ſame thing; and adds, that theſe © defenders of the king had often 
q aſſembled before on any alarm: See the genuine tranſlation of this important 
te p. 230“. and 231. There is no trace of 
this in the falſe copy, which is in the tame volume, p. 234% . _ * 
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to the ſpot “. They uſed all their 
influence, all their authority ; they 
entreated, they exhorted, they com- 
manded in the name of the law, but 


equally without effect. It was with 


difficulty that they could make their 
way from the garden to the palace; 
and the rioters, increaſing every 
minute, preſſed after them to the 
very grate, with looks, words, and 
geſtures of the moſt extravagant 
rage, demanding admittance'to the 
king. When M, Bailly came into 
the royal preſence, pale and trem- 
bling, Louis the XVI. with unuſual 
firmneſs and a tone of majeſty, in- 


quired the cauſe of his being expoſed © 
to-perpetual inſults, and the city to 
falſe alarms, inſiſting that all tumults 
ſhould be ſuppreſſed : © Sire,“ ſaid 


the mayor, „ we muſt act with 


_ «« gentleneſs.” „ Yes Sir,” replied 
the king, „“ but not with weak. 


neſs,” It was not till late in the 
evening, and on the arrival of three 
detachments of national guards with 
their artillery, that the crowd was 
diſperſed. „ 
On this occaſion + a number of 


gentlemen voluntarily ran at the- 


firſt alarm to protect the king, one 


armed with a conteau-de-chaſſe, 
a ſecond with a ſword-cane, a third - 
with piſtols, and others with fuck 


other weapons as could be carried 
with leaft oſtentation, for the pur- 


poſe of defence, in a city full of | 
turbulence like Paris. Many of 


* Hiſtoire de la Revolution de 1789, par deux amis de la libertẽ, tom. VI. 
p. 325; and Mr. Miles's „ Conduct of France, &c.“ Appendix, p. 222, in the 


tom. I. p. 92. 
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theſe were military men, who, in 
conſequence of the revolution, had 
been diſmiſſed from their ſituations 
about the perſon or houſehold of 
the king, or other branches of the 
royal family: ſome were men of 
ſpirit, impelled only by their prin- 
ciples and their zeal; and others 
were unfortunate gentlemen, who 
having been driven from their 
manſions, which had been gene- 
rally burned or pillaged in many 
provinces * and diſtricts, yet unwil- 
ling to emigrate, had taken refuge 
in the capital, to watch the critical 
turns of the revolution, and to be 
ready on any emergency to make 
ane gallant effort with the kin 
at their head. Their force has 
been variouſly eſtimated from + two 
hundred to three thouſand, They 
bad frequently aſſembled in greater 
or ſmaller numbers when any figns 
of commotion appeared among the 
people; and now their ſervices were 
publicly acknowledged with marks 
of lively ſenfibility by the monarch. 

In one of the former addrefles 
from the city, relative to the in- 
tended departure of the princeſſes, 
a law had been demanded “ on the 


e particular mode of exiſtence of 


'<« the reigning dynaſty,” and a 
part of this ſubje& was now com- 
prehended in the project of a law, 
Which, in the language of the 
day, was entitled “on the reſidence 


* Eſpecially in the upper ant lower Limoſin „Perigord, Auvergne, Rouergue, 
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| 285 ſenſe, on the dangerous ten. 
. dency of their innovations in the 


g bly that they had taken an oath 


told him that he forgot the oath 


the king. M. Cazales immediately 
_ faſtened on this expreſſion; and, in 


« of the public functionaries.“ M. "i 
Cazales wiſhed an ad- 

journment of a week to F eb. 25th, 
conſider it; but M. Barnave would 
allow no reſpite, M. D*Eſpreme. 
nil therefore took the lead in op⸗ 
poſing it; and obſerved, with much 


legal ſtyle, calling the king nothing 
but * the firſt public functionary; 
and his royal houſe © the dynaſty, 
and at moſt “ the reigning family” 
he conſidered it as ſecretly under. 
mining the hereditary ſucceſſion of 
the throne. In the courſe of his 
ſpeech, having reminded the aſſem. 


of allegiance, which no other oath 
could efface or countervail, he was 
interrupted by the preſident, who 


which he had himſelf taken to be 
faithful to the nation, the law, and 


a ſtrain of highly animated elo- 
quence, aſked, « if it were poſſible 
* that the preſident of the national 


* 2 


aſſembly could conſider the oath 
of fidelity to the conſtitution, 
as contrary to the allegiance 
which they had ſworn to the 
king? No; (exclaimed he) if 
that be the interpretation of 
it; our tongues - ſhould cleave 
to our palates, aur hands {hould 


cc 
ce 
cc 
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; Querci, the country of Agen, Gaſcony, Languedoc, Burgundy, Franche Comté, 
the country of Nevers, Bearn, and Brittany. At the end of the 2d volume of the 
% Reflexions ſur les Affaires Politiques du temps preſent de la France,“ is an 
Appendix of intereſting detuiis on the ſubje&, which make a third part of the work, 


* 


and are repreſented to be all „legal documents.” eee 
I The firſt is the number given by M. du Gour, p. 93: the latier is 
the eſtimate cf a gentleman who ſeems himſelf to have been preſent on the 
28th; or at leaſt to have had his account from thoſe who were. See Prome - 
nade autour de la Grande Bretagne precedé de quelques details ſur la Cam- 
pagne du Duc de Brunſwick, par un officier Francois emigré. Edinburgh, 1795. 
p- 15. The number ſtated in the news-papers of the time was from 400 to 800. 
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te be palſied, ſooner, than we would 
« take ſuch an oath. In taking 
« jt, we ſwore to be faithful to the 
„ king. That oath ſhall not be 
« vain. It is that very oath which 
« we will invoke, when we advance 
« to repel any criminal attack on 
« the monarchy. In the name af 
« that oath will we combat; in the 
« name of that oath will we pre- 
„% vent the introduction of any 
« thing hoſtile to royalty, into that 
« conftitution which we have bound 
« ourſelves to maintain. The royal 
« authority is the corner ſtone of 
« the government, and on that reſts 
te the conſtitution.” The enthuſi- 
aſm of the ſpeaker communicated 
itſelf to his party, and he was ſeve- 
ral times interrupted by burſts of 
loyalty ; but as he was proceeding 
to intimate that there was a de- 
„ ſign to miflead the people as to 
« the true meaning of the oath,” 
a clamour aroſe on the other fide, 
and drowned his voiee in the con- 
fukon. He drew, however, an ex- 
planation from the preſident z and 
a declaration from Mirabeau, that 
« he would ever ftrenoufly defend 
« the principles of the monarchy 
« againſt the factious of every ſect 
« and denomination, at all times, 
e in all places, and under all ſyſ- 
« tems.” The conſideration of the 
law itſelf, on the motion of Mira- 
beau, was poſtponed till the aſſem- 
bly ſhould have at once under its 
view the whole body of laws affect- 
ing the royal family, which the com- 
mittee had not yet prepared. 

The new life which the forego- 
ing ſcene, in the aſſembly, inſpired 
ino the royal eauſe, and the open 
appearance of à band of gentlemen 
the day before at the Thuilleries, 
armed for the defence of the king's 
 perion, gave the democratic faction 
notice, that it. was time to erulh 

Vor. XXXIV. N 


pretended ſubject of jealouſy was 
the reparation of the old caſtle of 


3 
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Po 


this beginning of an oppoſition; 
which promiſed to become formi- 


dable to their domination. 'AC> 
cordingly, they were buſy in ſpread- 
ing diſcontent in every quarter; 


and eſpecially in debauching the 


national guards, who had ſhewn ſo 


Ready a countenance in the late riots 


at the palace. A commotion was ; 
planned, and known to be plafined, 


for the following Monday. One 


Vincennes. All the gaols of Paris 


had been found inſufficient for the 


increaſed number of pfłiſoners uy- 
der the new reign of liberty; and 


therefore a deeree of the aſſembly 


had long before directed this caſtle 
to be fitted up for the reception of 


as many as it would contain. The 


magiſtrates publiſhed ari explanation 
of the neceſſity for doing this, and 


the authority by which it was done 


but the cry of another Baſtile was 


raiſed, and the publication of the _ 
regarded. 


Another occaſion of ferment was 


municipality was not 


the terror which had been artfully 
ſpread of an invaſion by the emi- 


grants; and the project of a la 


to prevent the augmentation of 


their numbers, which had been 


ſtarted in ſome of the debates about 


the king's aunts, was expected to be 


read on the Monday for the firſt 
time in the national aſſembl _ 


That day was in many p 4 W +2 


reſpects one of the moſt 
important in the hiſtory of thè re- 


volution. M. Chapelier; a prinei- 
pal framer of the conſtitution, and 
the founder of the Jacobin club, 


now came forward to confeſs, that 


much had been permitted which 
could not be approved, and to 
check, as far as he dared, the pe: 
rations of the ſociety which he hack 
inſtitured,” "He palliated all paſt 
8 5 5 crimes 
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crimes. with the ready fallacies 
which have ſerved again and a- 
gain, and which cannot be too of- 

ten cenſured by the moraliſt. « Diſ- 
„ orders. (he ſaid) were inevita- 


« ble in the ſtormy paſſage from 
« ſervitude to freedom. The voice 


of reaſon cou!d not be heard 


and, if it could, perhaps it would 
only have cooled the neceſſary 

ardour. 
. above all vanity (he complained), 


ple, in proportion as the aſſembly 
had ſpread hight among them ; 
but always good, brave and loyal, 
they were now weary of per- 
petual agitation, and longed for 
reſt. It was time, therefore, by 
a ſolemn decree to lay down the 


«. conſtitutional principles of order, 


- which wa all the ſo- 
ed to miſlead the peo- 
This he propoſed to do 


br 46 ple.“ 


under cover of a law, to regulate 


and enforce the obedience and re- 


ſpect due to courts of juſtice and 


their officers, as well as to the 


dies; he moved, as a preamble to it, 
ſeven poſitions, containing ſo many 
leading principles, the ſpirit of 
which went much beyond their ap- 


. TH * to the enacting part of the 


aw. The firſt of theſe, by deny- 
ing any ſection of the people to 
have any ihre in the ſovereignty, 
ſtruck at the aathority aſſumed by 
the ections of Paris, as “ integral 
members f the ſovereign,” and b 


and ſometimes as the ſovereign,” 


himſelt; and the ſeventh held forth 


ſome protection to the perſon of 


the king, the firit public function- 
ary under the new conſtitution, by 


amidſt the loud craſh with which 
the ruins of the ant ient edifice fell; 


Intereſt, hypocriſy, and 


had planted error around the peo- | 
dious courſe of calling upon the 


declaration of rights. 


pire, under any denomination what- 


declaring that © every. invitatic | 
e made to the people, verbally 9 
« by writing, to diſobey the lar, 
and to reſiſt the public function. 
aries or depoſitories of force ad. 
« ing in virtue of legal requiſition, 
or to outrage them, was a crime 
' againſt the conſtitution of the 
Re - „„ 
nſtantly the preamble was at. 
tacked by Petion and Roberſpiere, 
as contrary to the rights of man; 
while Barnave, and others under ha 
guidance, inſtead of giving any di. 
rect opinion, took the more inf. 


mover not to huddle principles 
into the preamble of a police. bil, 
but add them, if neceſſary, to the 
« Yourpre- 
“ amble (cried Buzot) is like the 
« declaration of rights, too meta. 
« phyſical, and therefore open to 


e miſinterpretation for a principle 


. too abſtract to be underſtood 1 


the people will always be abuſe 
* You muſt make Jour language 
«« preciſe (continued he) 5 par- 


« ticularize the general law.“ The 


| | _ taſk was undertaken by M. Deſ- 
municipal and adminiſtrative bo- 


meuniers, who, from a popular leader 


of the Jacobin club, had become 


« a friend of order.“ He in 2 
manner entirely changed M. Cha- 
pelier's firſt poſition, and intro- 
duced into it ſome words of a 
larger ſcope, ſuggeſted by a mem- 
ber of the minority, for the expreſs 


purpoſe of more clearly including 


the clubs; it was laid down as a 
conſequence, of the ſovereignty be- 


. ing one, indiviſible, and appertain- 
the clubs and all pop ilar afiembla- 1 


ges, as © members of the ſovereign” 


ns to the entire nation, that no 
ſeCtion of the people, or of the em- 
ſoever, had a right to exerciſe, or 
could exerciſe, any act of ſoyereign> 
ty. Bur the fault of his amendment 


* 


was, that it left many points 5 moſt 


„ 


*. 
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ment; it did not even declare any 
ſpecific crime; it was a compro- 
n:ife which all parties might ac- 
cept, and which, therefore, could 
not be uſeful to any, The other 
fix poſitions (including that againſt 
ſeditious ſpeaking and writing 


The law itſelf was paſſed, and at 
the head of it the amendment of 
M. Deſmeuniers, converted into a 
ſubſtantive article, ſtood only to 
teſtify the weakneſs of thoſe who 
thought themſelves able to ſtop 
what they had ſet in motion; and 
produced no other effect than ſtill 


popularity. a 
the diſcuſſion with much ſeeming 
indifference, © | 


The expected law againſt emi- 


panied by an explicit avowal from 
M. Chapelier, in the name of the 
committee, that the more they had 
worked, the leſs had they been able 
to make any law on the ſubject 


rights: at the ſame time they ſub- 
mitted the project of a law, which 


for adoption. Mirabeau early took 
a ſtrenuous part againſt it, and, to 
prove his conſiſtency, read a letter 
which he had addreſſed to the pre- 


his acceſſion, perſuading him to re- 

peal all laws againſt emigration. 
Governments, he ſaid, that could 
not learn to be juſt and wiſe, muſt 
be ſatisfied to lord it over deſerts, 
or to ſee revolutions. In con- 


reſolve, that the law was utterly 

rreconcileable with principles, and 

to aſſign that reaſon on their jour- 
Vol. XXXIV. | . 
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| were rz-committed and Pn" 


more to leſſen their little remaining 
The galleries heard 


compatible with the declaration of 


they did not dare to recommend 


ſent king of Pruſſia on the day of 


cluding, he moved the aſſembly to 


| R 
. 1 : 


HISTORY OF EUROPE. [iy 
nals for paſſing to the order of te 


day. Merlin, on the other hand, 
propoſed that it ſhould be read, 
printed, and adjourned for eight 
days. When Chapelier would have 
anſwered he was received with 
laughter, and M. Cazales was pre- 
vented from ſpeaking by clamour. 
The galleries were violent, and 
took part in demanding the read- 
ing, and the bill was read in the 
midſt of confuſion and uproar. Im- 
mediately from every ſide reſound- 
ed the call of the previous queſ- 
tion. Mirabeau aroſe, in great 


emotion, and declared that if they _ 


made a law againſt emigrants, he 
{wore never to obey it; but, tem- 
poriſing with the galleries, he 
added, that it might. be a meaſure 
of police, even apgainft principles, 
if neceflity ſhould demand it, The 


Ju of the committee having 
gration followed, and was accom- 


en unanimouſly rejected, a motion 
was made by one of the popular 


faction, that all the different com- 


mittees of the aſſembly ſhould be 
inſtructed to conſider the ſubje& 
ſeparately, and then confer upon it 
in common by deputies; and the 
preſident ſuddenly pronounced this 

motion to have been decreed. This 
was denied on the right, and it 
was contended that the original 
motion of Mirabeau muſt in point 
of order be firſt put; to which 
queſtion Mirabeau attempted to 
ſpeak; but all the left ſide, aided 
by the galleries, interpoſed to pre- 
vent him, and one of the members 
aſked him by what authority he 
had been appointed dictator. He 


. perſiſted, however, and defired thoſe 


who interrupted him to recollect, 
that all his life he had combated 


deſpotiſm, and to be perſuaded that : 


all his life he would combat it. 
On hearing ſome murmurs he called 
(8 . 
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out in a tone of command, . Silence 


de thoſe thirty voices there;“ but 


all his efforts were ineffectual, and 
the propoſition of referring the 
matter to the committees was 
adopted. This deciſion, obtained 
by factious intrigue, and popular vi- 
olence, againſt the remonſtrances of 
the original leaders of the Revoluti- 
on, was the firſt ſtep towards intro- 
dueing that ſyſtem of confiſcation, 
which has ſince been carried into 
execution, and which, ſurviving 
every change of rulers, has com- 
_ pleted the ruin of the noble fami- 
lies, whoſe chiefs had been hunted 
out of their homes. | 
While one detachment of the po- 


pulace was thus employed in over- 


_ awing the aſſembly, another had 
marched to Vincennes, and was 
hard at work in demoliſhing the 


_ caſtle. The mayor, M. Bailly, re- 


ceived the intelligence about noon, 
and communicated it without loſs 
of time to M. La Fayette. A 
_ ſtrong force of national guards was 
aſſembled, and led, by the com- 
mander in chief to Vincennes; but 
it was with difficulty that the bat- 
_ talion of the ſuburb of St. Antoine, 
_ commanded by M. Santerre, could 
be prevented from declaring in fa- 
vour of the rioters. La Fayette, 

however, after narrowly eſcaping an 
attempt on his life, er in 
diſperſing the multitude, and ſeiz- 
ed ſixty-four of the ring- leaders, 
with whom he marched through 
the ſuburb of St. Antoine, notwith- 


ſtanding ſome oppoſition which he 
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met, and a ſecond danger to hloom | 


perſon, one ef his aid- de- camps hay, 
ing been wounded not far from him. 

Scarcely had he executed this 
ſervice, when an alarm of a dif. 
ferent kind called his attention t, 


another quarter. Some cried tha 


there was a plot to aſſaſſinate the 


king; others, that the deſign way 


to carry him away. Early in the 
morning a. perſon had been ſtop. 
ped in the palace, who was report. 
ed to have been armed ſecretly 
with a weapon of a particular con. 
ſtruction. But, on his examination 
at the town-houſe, he proved hin. 


ſelf to be a gentleman of very te. 
ſpectable name and character, ta 


have gone to the palace for a very 
innocent purpoſe, and * to hare 


worn the ſame weapon (a common 
couteau-de-chaſſe hanging by his 
ſide) ever ſince his firſt coming to 
Paris, almoſt two years before the 
revolution. e 


The pretended plot was probs. 
bly believed by very few, There 


\ 


was, however, a ſerious apprehen- 


fon, leſt the agitators might take 


advantage of the rumour to collect 
a crowd at the Thuilleries, and in- 
flame their minds againſt the king, 


while the main body of the national 
guards was abſent. In conſequence 


the gentlemen, who had been openly 


thanked by the king only four days 
before ſor their zeal in his ſervice, 
again aſſembled. But their preſence 
gave umbrage to the national 
guards. M. Gouvion, therefore, 


who commanded the party, then 


_ Moniteur, March uit, 1791; Moore's View of the F rench Revolution, vol 
II. p. 222, and Hiſtoire de la Revolution par deux Amis de la liberie, vol. VI. p. 


325. The ot 


her facts which follow are principally from this laſt authority, from 


Du Gour, vol. I: p. 94. from the Hiſtoire de la Conjuraticn de L. P. I. D'Orleans, 
vol. III. p. 116, the general Orders of M. La Fayette on March zlt, the printed 


Letter of M M. Villequier and Duras, and La Fayette's autwer, | 
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on duty at the palace, remonſtrated 
with the king on the indiſcreet zeal 
of thoſe gentlemen. Should = 
fray enſue, he obſerved, they woul, 
be charged with the aggreſſion, and 
every thing would be believed, which 
might be imputed to them.” 
After a ſhort heſitation, and at 
the inſtance of his minifters, the 
king, to avoid more | miſchievous 
conſequences, agreed to interpoſe 
bis authority; ſo, after expreſſing 
bis obligations to his nobility, and 
telling them that he was not in any. 
danger, as they fuppoſed, he re- 
queſted and commanded them, on 
their duty, to depoſit their arms 1n 
his charge, and in their conduct to 
obſerve that moderation, which 
would beſt prevent any miſconſtrue - 
tion. Accordingly they gave the 
king, what he thought the laſt mark 
of their devotion, by voluntarily 
depoſiting their arms with him; 
but, now deprived of all means of 
defence, they were driven with 
blows, and every other indignity, 
out of the palace. It was juſt at 
this point of time that M. La Fay- 
| &tte arrived from Vincennes, when 
inftead of interfering to reſcue the 
unfortunate gentlemen from the 
Lands of the national guards and thz 
populace, he paſſed by them with 
gay indifference, called for the duke 
de Villequier, firſt gentleman of the | 
bed chamber, and rydely reprimand- 
ed him for having admitted them, 
Being told that they were men to he 
truſted, « they who haye your fi- | 
dence,” anſwered he, © have” not 
nine ;” whereupon a. gentleman of 
the court who was preſent, qbſerving, . 
that very many of them were-perſon- 
ally known to the general, „ for that 
reaſon,” ſubjoined the latter with. 
unfeeling . « becauſe I do 


now them, I have no confidence 


HIS TORT © 


that the firſt gentleman of the b. 
chamber was by his office reſpqnſi- 
ble for the king's perſon, but this 
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in them, and I will not ſuffer them 
here,” M. Villequier afterwards 
ſent him word, for his e 

- 


only produced an affronting meſſage | 


In return, that « ſhould any thing 


happen to the king, the nation 
« would not demand an account of 
e M. Villequier, of whoſe very exiſt- 
** ence the people were ignorant; if 

0 however, the officers of the houſe- 
* hold were reſponſible, he and all 
« the ariſtocratic faction muſt be . 


« driven, and friends of libert and | 


« the revolution put into their 
« poſts.” It is impoſſible not to 
remark on this language, that the 
king and his 'officers were treated as 


without authority or conſideration 


in the palace, : 


h actually under 
military cuſtod 


and 
. Nor was more de- 


licacy obſeryed towards the king in 


another reſpect. The arms which 
had been delivered into his charge, 
were removed by M. La Fayette's 
orders; ſome of them the ſoldiers 
ſeized and broke in the king's pre- 


ſence, the reſt were carried away, Op 


and never afterwards appeared. 
Among theſe arms were ſome . 
walkjng-ſticks, with ſpring-tucks 


concealed within them, ſuch as are 


every day expoſed to ſale in the 
ſhops . of this country, ; and vere | 
then common in Paris, This wea- _ 
pon was repreſented as a terrible 

"BB $2.6 NEV. ..0 ke. 
preſentation of the ſuppoſed inſtfus- 
ment was engraved and earculgted _ 


70,exalperare che wultitade z and 
from that time all gentlemen, wha 


went to pay their duty to the king, 
were called knights of the gage. 


o - 


FIN 
Tbe diſgrace which had been 
ſuffered by thoſe whom the ki 
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himſelf called his nobility, and their 
_ deſpair af being able to ſerve him in 
future, co-operated with their fear 
of the threatened law againſt emi- 
4 in prodgcing the effect that 
had aQuually been foretold in the 
aſſembly from the deciſion of that 
day. Many who were ſtill linger- 
g in the hope of more tranquil 
times haſtened away, while they 
Could, to foreign countries, without 
any plan, and without concert; and 
in ſome parts of France it became 


in a manner diſreputable to re- 


=_ main. | | 20 
Ius one day beheld the new 
friends of order defeated in their 
- great attempt, to lay down the 
Principles which were to ſecure 
that ſalutary end; the aſſembly 


own committee, which had framed 
the conſtitution, ſolemnly declared 
to be a violation of all their princi- 


him, left wholly in the hands of the 
national guards, over whom their 


own commander in chief had not been 


paring to fly from a country where. 


tion, which afterwards overturned 


whom M. Briſſot ſoon became the 


compelled to entertain what their 


1 ples; the king, after having been 
made the innocent inſtrument of be- 
traying thoſe who came to defend 


7" 


N 


able to maintain his authority bit 
at the hazard of his life; and the 
nobility and gentry of France pre. 


they found no ſupport from their 
Prince, and hoſtility from the peo. 
ple. About the ſame time the fac. 


the monarchy, firſt began to take 3 
form and conſiſtency. M. Roland, 
who had long enjoyed a place under 
government at Lyons, now ar. 
rived at Paris, and at his houſe 
aſſembled a knot of politicians, of 


moſt eminent, and who with hin 
there concerted their plans of action. 
They were not, however, yet dil. 
tinguiſhed in public as a ſeparate 
party. There could be no queſtion 
as to the form of the future govern- 
ment, till Louis the XVIth. was 
deſtroyed, or forced into baniſf- 
ment; and to that point therefore 
they zealouſly co- operated, with all 
who from motives of ambition, the 
hope of plunder, an impatience of 
all controul, or a wanton love of 
confuſion, concurred in propagat- 
ing tumult, ſedition, and anarchy. 


— 
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King greatly alfected by the events at the Thuilleries. Ill in conſequence. 

| Directory of the department of Paris enter on their office; Mirabeau s ſpeech 
in their name to the national aſſembly. Their adareſs to the public. A.. 
tacked by the violent party: Motion for the election of miniſters debated is 

the Jacobin club. Miralecu is for an efficient monarchy. The directom, 

and the national aſſembly, liberate eight gentlemen arreſted at the T huillerits, | 
Sectiens refiect on the conduct of the directory. M. Chapelier moves og 

* the. demolition of the caftle of Vincennes :—repairs ſuſpended. © Tacobins 
reprtach Mirabeau: King and court entertain hopes of him. Attacked 
5 bis laſt illneſs; ut atter.as ihe debate on the property of mines. Suppol⸗ 


ed 10 te bribed by the preprietors of the mines of Azin, His lines u- 
death like an guticnt Epicarca 
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| creaſed by his exertivitss h Aﬀeds 20 meet 
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HIS FORT OF EUROPE. fr M 
Loeſes his fortitude. Diet reproac bing Dr. C abanit for not performing his 
' promiſe of ſhortening his fufferings by opium, His character in private 
life : as an author : as a ſpeaker: as a member of - the national aſſembly : 
as a politician. Both parties anxious for his life. No. appearance of his 
hawing been poiſoned. Decree reſpecting his interment. His. funeral. An 
eight days mourning for him, His poſthumous opinion of teſtamentary diſ- 
poſitions. Monarchy-club. attempt @ metting. Prevented by. the populace. 
Perſecution of the clergy increaſes. New biſhops elected by Facobin intereſt. 
Extraordinary mode of enthroning them. Lay-men and priefts of bad cha-- 


racter elected. Pope's bull reſpecting the Gallican church. Its moderation. © 


Perſecution of the fifters of charity. Three in one pariſh ſcourged to death. 
Other women ſcourged in the ſtreets. School-maſters and miſtreſſes com- 
pelled to take the civic oath. Chapels of convents ſhut up. Coapel oo - 
mitted by the Directory to be hired for divine worſhip. - That of the Thea- 
tins fo hired and licenſed. Mob prevent the congregation from meeting. 
Fix over the door a bundle of rods, and a threatening inſcription. Both . 


zaken down by the mayor. Replaced by the mob with additions. National 


gardi quiet ſpectators of all. Infolence of one of them at the door of the 
royal chapel while the king was there at his devotions. Reſolution and 
placard of the club of the Cordeliers accuſing the king. King's journey 
70 St. Cloud on the 18th of April riotouſiy prevented. National guards 
concur with the mob. Mayor and commander in chief hiſſed and hooted. 
Reply of the king to an inſolent ſoldier. Imperious addreſs of the directory 
to the king, demanding to have the officers of his houſehold 1 and 
the conſtitution announced to foreign courts by new. minifters.: Flattering 
addreſs to the citizens of Paris. Directory convene the ſerions. King's 
ſpeech in the aſſembly reſpecting his journey to St. Cloud. Prefident's anſwer 
in uniſon with the addreſs of the directory. Addreſs from the municipality 
to the ſame effect. Inſolent language and behaviour uſed rowards the king 
from all quarters. Chaplains and officers of the houſehald reſign. King 
complies with the demands in the addreſſes. Draft of a letter from the 
king to foreign courts objected to by M. Montmorin. He is ordered to obey. 


M. La Fayette reſigns in conſequence of the late conduct of the national 4 


guards, Prevailed on to reſume the command. Goes at the head of depu- 
lies from the national guards to addreſs the king. One battalion broken 
for its mutinous demeanour. Placards of the club of the Cordeliers de- 
nounced, Battalion of the Cordeliers change their appellation. T be club © 
continue the ſame line of conduct. Violent againſt La Fayette, Other 
clubs the ſame. Facobin club print and circulate a letter of Dubois Cranc® 
againſt the late oath of the national guards to La Fayette. Municipality © 
and La Fayette compromiſe, A new battalion formed of the one lately 
broken, fourteen only being excluded. Theſe fourteen honoured, and feafted 
by the fraternal ſociety and the Cordeliers. Popular explanations of La 
Fayette injurious to the king. Directory of Paris demand new laws, 
againſt ſedition, on the right of petition, and placards. Referred to the 


committee of the conſtitution, and a decree ſoon after paſſed, authorifing fols 


diers to frequent the clubs. Report of Chapelier on the Jaws demanded, 
and projetts of them, Oppoſed by Rober/pierre. Not paſſed, till the prin- 
S e 
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_ cipal. points were altered or explained away, Great enpectationt of jj 
' common people from opening the barriers of Paris. Are diſappoinbel 
 Shew a diſpoſition to tumult in conſequence. Aſſignats depreciated, b. 
pPulace attack the diſcounters of afſignats, and aitempt to hang one of then. 
Serond bull, and debates about Avignon. Pope burnt in effigy. Attempt n 


% 


hang M. Clermont Tonnerre, and deſtroy his houſe. Hideous condition of 
#he gaols. No adminiſtration of juſtice. State of the provinces, Di. 
fturbances break out in the Vivarais, at Tulle, Straſburg, and Colmar. 
os of the clergy increaſes, Law-proceedings againſt © them. tu | 
Voluminous to be reported on by the ecclefraflical committee. Cruel treatment 
' of the fiſters of charity throughout the kingdom. They petition the afſimbh, 
And are ſent for protection to the king. Debates about the colonies, Barnave' 
Popularity ſhaken. Decree and explanation of motives, inconſiſtent with 
OO Zboir celebrated declaration of rights. Decrees relative to the conflitution, 
Board of Treaſury eftabliſhed : Miniſtry organized : Both on plans highly 
lerogalbry to the Royal authority. - Sound doctrine of M. Caxalès overruled, 
King's patronage in the navy reduced very low. The ſame intended in the 
army. Clubs want to break all the officers in the trvoþs of the line, Decred 
that the king ſhall not command, promote, reward, or puniſh the national 
y „b Review of the new finance: ſiyſtem. Circular addreſs upon it, 
Remarkable admiſſions in Favour of the old government. Calling of the 
new legiſlature, and its organization. Impreſſivt ſpeech of M. Duport on 
' the melancholy flate of the country confirmed afterwards by M. Deſmiu- 
niers and M. Bailly. King's late letter to foreign courts turned againſt bin. 
Indectuily attacked in the neauſpapers. M. Montmorin complains of it, but 
9 rbe alſembly paſſes to the order of the way. Neceſſity of the King's taking 
= fone a F 


E. late events at the Thuille - to the bar of the aſſembly at March 
ries ſunk deep into the king's the head of a deputation, to ri 
mind; eſpecially the unworthy treat- declare the rule of their fu- . 
ment of thoſe nobles, in whoſe ho- ture conduct. Amidſt the ruins of 
nour he felt his own to be wounded; twenty centuries, France, he aid, 
* In conſequence he was attacked by had reſembled a chaos; but the mo- 
| Aa bilious fever, and continued ill ment of conflict between the jarring 
| Uuring the greater part of the elements of her new ſyſtem was 
month of March. This incident paſſed, and durable order ſucceeded: 
Jeemed to excite much general in- be joined the monarch with the 
tereſt in his favour; and the con- legiſlative bonds ab forming together 
dern apparently expreſſed by the — with them the only true repreſenta- 
Aſlembly, was ſuch as he might have tion of the people, and from that 
been ſatisfied to have found in the ſphere diffuſing law around, as the 
moſt popular period of his reign. ſun ſpreads light over the univerſe: 
The directory of the N it was the duty, he obſerved, of the 
of Paris had now entered on the directory, who were to receive the 
execution of their office, and Mira- law immediately from the head of 
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roceeded, in ſome well-turned ſen- 
tences, to inculcate the general duty 
and neceſſity of a fimilar ſubmiſſion 
from all. © Our firſt care, added 
« he, ſhall be to watch over the 
« public tranquillity. A leaven of 
« corruption has been formed by 
« the fragments of the ancient in- 
« ftitutions and ancient abuſes, 
« which perverſe men are for ever 
« ſtirring to let looſe all the poiſon, 
« Theſe are the factious, who, to 
« overturn the conſtitution, perſuade 
« the people that they ſhould act 
« for themſelves, as if they were 
« without laws and without magi- 
« ftrates, We will unmaſk theſe cul- 
s pable enemies of the public re- 
« poſe.” This addreſs to the al- 
ſembly, was immediately followed 
by another of greater length to the 
citizens of Paris, conceived in the 
ſame ſtrain, and drawn up by the 
ſame pen, with equal eloquence and 
more argument... 

Theſe compoſitions were not. 
without numerous admirers, but 
they produced no ſolid effect. It 
is not eaſy to perſuade a multitude, 
| who have been taught to believe 
themſelves every thing, that they 
ſhould ſubmit again to be nothing: 
neither will the man, who has once 
been their flatterer, ever be regarded 
by them with reverence, as a moral 
monitor; in that character they 
juſtly look for the dignity of con- 
ſiſtent virtue, On the other hand, 
the threat of denunciation, which 
was thrown out to awe the writers 
and talkers of ſedition, only excited 
their animoſity, . All the violent 
party clearly. perceived, that their 


ate aſſociates and chiefs were ready 


to ſacrifice them, under falſe pre- 
tences, to the ſtability of their own 
power: but with their danger they 
law alſo the advantages of their ſi- 
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of obediency to it; and he then 


magiſtrates. 


tuation. The new magiſtrates ſhews | 
ed themſelves to be embarraſſed by _ 
their own former artifices as dema= 
gogues, when they began their 
ſapport of the monarchy, by re- 
viving againſt its natural -defenders 
the old cry of plots and con- 
ſpiracies. Enough was ſaid by 
them to alarm, and little was urged ; 
that could really induce men to re- 
main paſhve in the midſt of declared 
danger. The people indeed were 
told, that they were not to act for 
themſelves, ſince they had laws and 
But it was aſked, 
were there not before the pre- 
ſent time laws and magiſtrates, 
venerable for the antiquity of 
their inſtitution; and were not _ 
thoſe deſtroyed? why then ſhould. 
theſe of yeſterday, the immediate. 
creation of the people, be more. 
ſacred from the controul of the 
public will? if the people may not 
act for "themſelves at all times, 
what is their inalienable ſovereignty; 
and the ſacred duty of inſurrec- 
tion? With theſe arguments, and 
others of a ſimilar tendency, the de- 
clarations of Mirabeau and his col- 
leagues were aſſailed without ceaſ- 
ing; and it muſt be owned, that the 
democratic leaders had the better 
ſide of the controverſy, according 
to the original principles of the 
Revolution, which they only puſh- 
ed the full length of their conſe- 
quences. | 3 | Res 4 5 125 a 
A motion made in the Jacobin 
club ſhortly after, gave Mirabeau 
an opportunity of maintaining his 
doctrines in the face of that ſociety.  . 
which he ſtill cultivated with aſſi- 
duity. A law to regulate the ſeve- 
ral branches of the future miniſtry, , 
and their general reſponſibility to 
the nation, was expected to be 
brought. forward in the legiſlature, 
The club, as uſual, previouſly de- 
H] 4 ä 
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bated the ſubject. It was pro- 
poſed that upon every vacancy the 


bp 0 people ſnould nominate a certain 


number of candidates, out of whom 
the king ſhould be bound to elect; 
and Mirabeau ſeized the occaſion 
to enforce with energy his under- 
ſtanding of the principles of the 
conſtitution, as eſſentially connected 
with an efficient monarchy. The 
motion, though a ſecond time agi- 
tated, was not adopted; it even gave 
much diſguſt to all men of good 
intentions, and rouſed them to ex- 
preſs their ſenſe of the game which 
the club was playing; yet the rivals 
and enemies of Mirabeau found 
means to faſten ſome obloquy on 
the doQrines which he had ad- 
_ vanced. It is probable, however, 
that his exertions on that queſtion, 
and its reception by the public, 


gave riſe to an addreſs, drawn up 
y. M. Barnave, and ſent by the 


mother club to the affiliated ſocie- 
ties, of which the new adminiſtra- 
tive bodies and the king's commiſ- 


ſioners had loudly complained, as 
every where interfering with the 


lawful authority-of the magiſtrates. 
The object of the addreſs was often- 
fibly, to perſuade peace and ſub- 
miſſion to the law; really, to fave 
the credit of the demagogues. The 
ſocieties to which it was ſent, paid 
not the leaſt attention to it in their 
conduct. 1 „ 
Thus emboldened, the directory, 
under the influence of Mirabeau, 
ventured on a ſtep much beyond an 
verbal declarations. Eight gentle 
men, who had ſhewn ſome reluc- 
tance to ſurrender their arms, had 
been taken into cuſtody on the 28th 
of February at the 'Thuilleries, and 
the ſyndic of the municipality had 
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been orde red to communicate to the 
department all the evidence in hi; 
poſſeſſion, which might ſerve to in- 
{titute a proſecution againſt them. 
But the directory now acquainted 
the affembly. that there Vas no 
ground of accuſation, and that the 
eight gentlemen would be immedi. 
ately ſet at liberty if they paſſed to 
the order of the day on this com. 
munication; which was according. 
ly done. Some of the ſections how. 
ever came to reſolutions, and pub. 
liſhed addreſſes, ſtrongly refleQing 
on the conduct of the directory. A 
compromiſe too was made with in. 
ſurrection, anda triumph given tothe. 
apitators of Paris, by M. Cha. 
pelier, who, having ſome popularity 
to regain, moyed the demolition of 
the caſtle of Vincennes; and the 
aſſembly, which had ' commanded it 
to be repaired, voted the fuſpen- 
ſton of thoſe repairs. 
Thhe rivals and enemies of Mira- 
beau among the Jacobins, were at 
length exaſperated againſt him to 
the higheſt degree, and heaped the 
bittereſt reproaches upon him. 1 
« faw him (ſays a writer“, who even 
6 attributes his death to the invec- 
tives of the elder Eameth) trem- 
« bling, ſweating large drops, ſtam- 
te mering a feeble and disjointed 
ce reply, and then retiring with a 
« heart burſting with rage.“ On 
the other, hand, the king and the 
court began to entertain ſanguine 
hopes from bis efforts, and the mi- 
nority of the aſſembly treated him 
with unaccuſtomed reſpe&; inſo- 
much that when he com- qr... 1 
plained of being ill, M. March "i 
Cazales moved to adjourn the de- 
bate on the regency-bill, inſtancing 
the accommodation granted to Mr, 
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4 cauſe ?” Extrieating himſelf 2 
quickly as he could from a crowd-of 
ſuitors who preſſed round him with 
their petitions, he retired with La- 


Fox on 2 ſichilar occaſbn 


in the 
Britiſh parliament. | in 


In truth though His *frame was 
| naturally-robuſt; his health had long 


heen precarious. A humour that 
ſhifted from place to place, and aſ- 
ſumed various ſhapes, had morethan 
once fallen ſuddenly on his vitals, 
and endangered his life, He felt, as 


he expreſſed it, a bar acroſs his ſto- 


mach. The warm bath commonly 
relieved him; and to that he had 
recourſe, with ſome ſucceſs, on the 
preſent occaſion. But all the en- 
treaties of his friends could not pre- 
vent him from returning to a debate 
relative to the property of mines. 
He had delivered one long diſcourſe 
on the ſubject, which had been or- 
dered to be printed. It is + report- 
ed indeed to have been put into his 
hands by the proprietors of the 
mines of Azin, and with it a preſent 
of fifty thouſand livres. Whatever 

was his motive, he ſhewed an un- 
| gun day, common ſolicitude to be 
March 27 fion; and in the courſe 
of it he ſpoke no leſs than five times, 
every time with equa! ſpirit and 
energy. He prevailed, but his ſuc- 
ceſs was fatal to him. The hand 
of death was upon him. 1 

He deſired his friend M. Lacheze 
to meet him on the terrace of the 
Feuillants, and there he related his 
internal ſenſations, and the over- 


powering effects of his laſt exertions. 


« You are killing yourſelf?” ſaid 


Lacheze. Could I do leſs (replied 


he) in juſtice, and for ſo great a 
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_ countenance. | - W: 
reſt on a pillar inſcribed * the equa- 


preſent at this diſcuſ- 
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cheze to a country-houſe which he 
had lately purchafed in a ſpot cal- 
led the Marſh, not far from Paris. 
There recovering alittle by repoſe, 


he remained the whole of the next 


morning, talking over with ſome 
friends the alterations which he 


meant to make in the pleafure- 
grounds. One of his plans Was to 


erect a temple to liberty. The 
ſtatue was tq wear a calm but ſevere 


One hand was to 


« lity of man,” and the other to 


hold a ſword enveloped in the vo- 


lume of the law. His intention, We 
are told, was to convey the idea, that 


the deſpotic execution of laws is no 


leſs effential to liberty than their : 


popular formation. 
From theſe ſchemes of ſuture en- 
Joyment, he returned in the after- 


noon to his houſe at Paris, and on 
the way, though all his apprehenſions 
had vaniſhed, yet intimating his ex. 
pectation that ſome of thoſe around 


him might ſome day be his biogra- 


phers, he ran over the principal in- 
cidents of his life, chiefly endeavour- 
ing to palliate the vices and crimes 


of his youth. On his arrival in the 


but he ſoon found the lights and 
the noiſe more than he was able to 


* Journal de 1a Maladie & de la Mort de Mirabeau Paine. Par P. J. G. Cabanis 


Docteur en Medecine, &c. &c.- 


+ This flory is. the'Faridable Portrait, Se. It ſhould be received with tau- | 
but omething of the kind ſeems to be implied in Mirabeau's on words 
to his friend Lacheze, related by Dr, Cabanis. | WE 


tion, but that 
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capital he tried to brave the diſeaſe, I 
and finding benefit again from the 7} 
bath, actually went to the theatre: 1 


bear. From that evening he never 


quitted 
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_ , Quitted his houſe; he grew worſe In all the great relations of life, | 

nn 4 and worſe till the morn- his character was ſuch as to admit 

. ee ing of the following Sa- of no defence, no excuſe. His ene- 

turday, when feeling the approach mies , both of the royaliſt and de. 

of death, he affected to meet it with mocratic parties, concur in repre- 

the gaiety of an ancient epicurean: ſenting him as the moſt immoral of 

* Nothing remains (ſaid he) but to men; a bad ſon, an execrable huf. 

4 ſprinkle myſelf with eſſences, to band, a brutal lover, and an imperious 

crown myſelf with flowers, and to maſter. Nor indeed do his very 

« lap my ſenſes in ſoft muſie, that I friends + conceal, that from his own 

=. *< may enter as reeably into that account he appeared to have poſſeſſed 

| * ſleep from which I ſhall never in his early days few diſpoſitions to 

% more awake; and with theſe virtue and rectitude, and but little 

words he ordered his ſervant to get natural goodneſs of heart; the beſt 

every thing ready for dreſſing him. they can ſay for his memory is, that 

But it aſks the ſupport of religion, he was a being who by. the force of 

| to bear with reſignation the pangs circumſtances operating on a cha- 

| and horrours of a death-bed. After rafter of lofty energy, was driven 

1 he had loſt his ſpeech; he made ſigns beyond the limits of nature and mo- 

For pen, ink, and paper, and de- rality. His infaney was untraQtable 

manded opium. While a meſſenger and turbulent. In his youth, by his 

was gone for the medicine, his im- ſcandalous vices, he alienated all 

patience even reſtored to him the who were connected with him by 
| aA of his tongue, and he died with the ties of blood, and he acquired no 
reproaches to his friend and phy- friend. The beſt years of his man- 
fician Cabanis, from whom he hood were ſpent in priſons, where 
had previouſly exacted a ſecret pro- he was confined at the requeſt of 
miſe that he ſhould not be ſuffered his family, ſometimes to puniſh, 
to linger in unneceſſary pain. ſometimes to prevent his crimes, and 
The conſpicuous part which Mi- ſometimes to ſcreen him from the 
rabeau acted in the Revolution, vengeance of the law, which had 
ſeems to require that his character pronounced more than one capital 
ſhould be here given, and it may 1 againſt him! His father 
not be without its uſe. The nar- believed him a parricide; his wife 
rative of his laſt efforts for the re- divorced him; his miſtreſs, madame 
eftabliſhment of order, has ſhewn Monnier, he ſedueed from her huſ- 
how little even great talents can do band, his friend and protector; and 
towards curing evils, which very in- when he had ſpent what ſhe had 
ferior minds are able to occaſion: brought away with her, ſent her 

a general review of him in private back to gain his own pardon, He 
and public, may teach us the true , accepted the employment of a {py 
value of popular favour, which could from the court of Verſailles at the 
| varniſh over ſo much guilt, - court of Berlin, and betrayed both 


_...® Hiſtoire de la Revolution, par Montjoye 1 part. chap. 9. M. Audainel in 
his“ Denunciation,”” &c. p. 290. who gives a more particular account of his 
crimes; Veritable Portrait, p. 12, & Vie de Dumouriez, Liv, III. chap. v. 

1 Journal, &c. par Cabanis, p. 27. I RES 
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hows) Not long before the revo- 


fation he. was in this metropolis : 
and he was known to moſt of our 


criminal juriſdiQtions, ſometimes as. 


a proſecutor, ſometimes as the object 
of bene and every Way alike 
to his diſgrace. be | 
8 hs a i he obtained a repu- 
tation by chuſirig with dexterity the 
favourite topics of the day. His 
ſtyle was his dn, powerful in ex- 
preſſion, exciting ahd ärreſting the 
attention by frequent | nora wy 
As a ſpeaker, he had a command- 
ing voice, an, impoſing manner of 
authority. His oratory was leſs 
eloquent than bold, leſs profound 
than original. With a majority to 


ſupport and applaiid him, he more 


commonly employed ſarcaſm and 
irony than argument: In his ſet 
diſcourſes he did not truſt totally to 


himſelf, There are in them paſ- 


ſages imitated, and even tranſlated 
from the printed ſpeeches of Mr. 


Burke, and ſome wholecompbſitions 


that po under his name were not 
his. On queſtions of finance he is 
ſaid to have been aſſiſted by M. Cla- 
viere and M. Beyerly; on colonial 
pack by Briſſot, and in“ other 
ranches by others then of ſecon- 
dary name. Not did he make a 


ſecret that he was the organ of man 
minor eſſayiſts im politics. One day, 
25 he deſcended from the tribune, his 


great antagoniſt, M. Cazales, having 
privately expreſſed his ſurprize to 
him that he could pronounce a diſ- 
courſe ſo much beneath his talents, 
he excuſed himſelf by ſaying, that 
it was put into his hand juſt as he 
came, and he had not time to read 
it over. c 

In his public character Mirabeau 
was belie ved by no means to be in- 


ig Williams, vol, 2. Pp. 120, names allo M. Chanifart. 
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his corruption. 


defeat as a victory. I. 
months of his life, when he became 


corrupt; and the elegance and 
ſplendour into which he ſuddenly 
emerged froth a ſtate of the greateſt 
pecuniary embarraſſment, his pur- 


chaſe of a handſome towi-houſe, of 


a country-houſe, and of the moſt . 


valuable library in Fratice; the ſums 


which he diſſipated in debalichery, 
and bound” in what his friends 
called charity, and his enemies po- 
pular oſtentation, all ſhew. that he 
muſt have had ſecret reſources. 
Many particular inftances of his cor- 


ruption hive been commonly men 


tioned, which it will not be neceſ- 
ſary to relate. If it be true, that 
the proprietors of the mines of 
Azindid indeed give him the bribe 
of 50,006 livres, his end, if not oc- 
caſioned, was probably haſtened by 
In the pillage and bloodſhed of 
the Revolution, Mirabeau does not 
ſeem to have felt any poſitive ple - 
ſure of wanton malignity, but he 
deliberately encouraged all the early 
inſurrections, hazarded all their con- 
ſequences, and defended whatever 


| happened, becauſe he thought all 


neceſſary to the purpoſes of his am- 


bition.' 


- His ſkill in the mana 
the national aſſembly was conſpicu- 
ous. But to his influence there he 
did not ſcruple to ſacrifice his opi- 
nions. When he could not induce 
the majority to go with him, that 
he might ſtill keep his ſtation at 
their head, he was ever ready to go 
with them; and if he was acciden- 


tally caught in a minority, com- 
manding the preſs as he did, he had 


the art the next day to repreſent his 
In the, laſt 


more decided and fixed in the ſup- 
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pr .of order, the reception which 
e ſometimes experienced in the aſ- 


- 
£ 


h 8 8 well as in the Jacobin club, 


made 


ade him ſenſible, as he ſaid himſelf, 
that it was but one ſtep from the 


capitol to theTarpeian rock: he per- 


_ ceived that not only his popularity, 


but his exiſtence, was likely to be 


one of the foremoſt to ſhake. 


* 


involved in one common ruin with 


the monarchy, which he had been 
If 
however, againſt all probability he 
had prevailed, and become the mi- 
niſter of a free ſtate, the ſpirit of 
his government may be collected 
from one of his ſpeeches which he 
had prepared, but not ventured to de- 
Hyver: © The rule of liberty (ob- 
« ſerved he) is perhaps more auſtere 
« than the caprices of tyrants.” _ 
In foreign politics, Mirabeau 
ſhewed leſs of the wild projector, 
and more of the practical ſtateſman 
than any of the original leaders of 
the Revolution. When Carra, in the 


latter end of the year 1790, moved 


the Jacobin club to aſſiſt the revolt- 


ed ſubjects of Leopold in the Ne- 


cherlands with 50, ooo men, and the 
libels of twelve printing-preſſes, 
Mirabeau immediately oppoſed it 
with all his force, and with ſuc- 
ceſs. His cares were afterwards 
directed to deviſe the means of 
quieting the alarms of Europe, At 
the moment of his fatal ſeizure +, if 
he did not deceive M. Dumourier, 


he had juſt ſettled with M. Montmo- 


on hĩs plan of e He hop-- 


rin a liſt of new ambaſſadors to carry 


ed, that if through the king of Pruſſia 
he could for three months only keep 


the diſcontents of Germany from 
breaking out into open hoſtility, the 


* Journal &c. p. 27. 
+ Vie de Dumouriez, hv. iii. chap. v. 
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beau's remains ſhould be there en · 


9 To Mr. Miles. See his Conduct of France, &c. &c, Appendix p. 


« parations, He governs. Europe 
% more by what he threatens, than 


ſuffered fimilar language to eſcape 


parties teſtified a common concern 


fore -in a moment of fortunate am- 


both parties againſt each other, 
but nothing was foupd in the leak 


cation to God and the Saint, be in. 
ſcribed to the memory of the great 


eD 


conſtitution might be completed 
order be re-eſtabliſhed, and France 
once more aſſume her rank among 
the powers of Europe. But there 
is reaſon to believe that he had an 
ulterior object, to which he meant to 
make this ſtate of things ſubſervient 
and that object was the humiliation 
of Great Britain. It was but the dzy 
before his death that he dropped an 
intimation of this deſign. « + Mr, 
&« Pitt (ſaid he) is a miniſter of pre. 
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« what he does. Had I lived, | 
« think I ſhould have. given him 
“ ſome vexation.”* He had before 


him F, even to Engliſhmen, 
During his illneſs, the oppoſite 


in his welfare; one, becauſe they 
had not quite ceaſed ; the other, 
becauſe they had juſt: begun to en- 
tertain hopes of making him their 
own. He was ſnatched away there. 


biguity for his glory, and after a 
life of private and public crimes, 
died generally lamented, . A ſuſ- 
92 5 of poiſon was thrown out by 


degree to warrant ſuch a belief. 

In conſequence of an addreſs from 
the directory of the department, the 
national aſſembly decreed, that the 
new church of St. Genevieve ſhould 
be finiſhed, and inſtead of the dedi-- 


men of the Reyolution,from the gra- 
titude of their country; that Mira- 


1 Journal &c. p. 33. 
223" 


mbed, | 


to 


hed, and till the completion of 
the elles, be depoſited in the old 
church next to the aſhes of Deſ- 
cartes. His funeral was conducted 
with great pomp, and attended by 
the affembly, the king's miniſters, 
the officers of department and mu- 
nicipality, as 


a mourning of eight days was de- 
creed. _ „ 

9 Not long before Mirabeau's laſt 
confinement, the diſtribution which 
ſnould have place in caſes of inteſ- 
racy, and the power which Hould 
be allowed of -making wills, were 
under conſideration, and he then 
ſhortly delivered his opinion. The 


when, the evening:before his death, 
he put a diſcourſe on the ſubject 
into the hands of the biſhop of 
Autun, who the next day in the 
courſe of the debate read it from 
the tribune. His propoſal was, that 
nine-tenths of the property of pa- 
rents ſhould, in all caſes, be equally 


that one-tenth only ſhould be al- 
lowed to be given away by will 
to friends, and others, aliens in 
blood. Yet at the time that he re- 
commended this law to his country, 
he was conſcious how weak, when 
oppoſed to the genuine workings of 
nature, are the artificial inſtitutions 
of falſe philoſophy. He had, that 
very afternoon, been making his 


from the fortune of his friend and 
executor M. la Marck, to fulfil, as 
he ſaid, obligations preſſing on his 
conſcience and dear to his heart *. 
His poſthumous ſpeech was much 
applauded by the aſſembly, and or- 
dered to be printed, but his opinion 
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well as the members 
of the different popular clubs : and 


divided among the children, and 


own will, and had even borrowed _ 


of the church: 


Journal &. p. 36. 
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was not fallowed; the equal diftri- 
bution in caſes of inteſtacy was de- 
creed, but the confideration whether 
any reſtraint ſhould be laid on the 
right of teſtamentary diſpoſition de- 
ferred. a 4: 0 ee 
The late declaration of Mirabeau, 


and the general conduct of his col - 


legues in the directory, had given 
courage to the monarchy- club, 
which now conſifted of more than a 


| thouſand members, to make another 
attempt at a meeting on the 28th 
of March. But they were pelted 


with ſtones by the populace, and 
compelled to retire. As an excuſe 
for this outrage, it was reported that 


queſtion was again to come [ons | 


the white cockade, and appearing 
with arms. Theſe tage LE | 


received à public contradiction 
from the Preſident M. Clermont de 


Tonnerre; yet from this time they 
ſubmitted quietly to the tyranny f 
their adverfaries, and did not make 
a ſingle ſtruggle more for the open 
eſtabliſhment of their ſociety. | + 


The perſecution of the clergy, a 


which had never ceaſed, about this 
period gained freſh ſtrength from 
a decree of the national April 4 
aſſembly, ordering all the PII 4. 
adminittrative bodies to denounce, 
and the public accuſers to proſecute, 
ſuch perſons as had offended againſt 
the decree of the 27thof November. 
This added to the diſlatisfaQtion ex- 


cited by their former | meaſures © 
among the devout and ſerious part 
of the penple, and to the violence 


already manifeſted by the enemies 


The vacancies of the different | 
ſees and cures having been declared; 


were now to be ſupplied. The 


biſhops were commonly recom- 
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x * {abourers who had thrown \ 


mended from the great mother- 
club at Paris, to the affiliated ſocie- 
ties, and by their means elected: 
they. were then carried- to be en- 
throned, and put in poſſeſſion of the 


_ epiſcopal palaces by municipal of- 
ficers, amidſt files of national guards, 
under cover of cannon, and by beat 


of drum. Of courſe, the only qua- 
KEfication regarded in prelates ſo 
_ Choſen, was the orthodoxy not of 
their religious, but political creed. 
The other dignities, and the bene- 
fices of the church were all filled, 
as far as they could, in a ſimilar 
manner. 'The great reſource for 


| this purpoſe was in the ſanſeniſts, 


who agreeing in principle with the 
decrees of the aſſembly, might con- 
ſcientiouſly accept the vacant bene- 
fices; and who holding the ſame 
doQrines of faith with the church of 
Rome, independently of points rela- 
tive to the hierarchy, and being 


actually profeſſed members of that 
 <hurch, did not ſtartle the common 


novation. 


people with the appearance of in- 
Vet the moſt learned 
and reſpectable even _ the 
Janſeniſts, wrote againſt thoſe who 
took the oath; and out of the pale 
of that ſect, very few indeed of the 
new rectors and vicars were men of 
character, while all prieſts and dea- 
cons who lay under ſuſpenſion, or 
other eccleſiaſtical cenſures, were 
received with open arms, and pro- 
moted according to their zeal for 


the Revolution. Nevertheleſs as, 
aaſter all, many were fill wanting 
fior the vacant cures, fuch of the 


laity as could be tempted by the 
proſpe& of a proviſion, were or- 
gained with little or no enquiry #; | 


* This is literally taken from a complaint made to the national aſſembly U 
MI. Sirey, conſtitutional e ee. to the new biſhop of 


y the Abbe Barruel, p. 99. 
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conduct he admitted himfelf to have 


was ſtudiouſly ſuppreſſed, and a fa. 
bricated inftrument ſubſtituted, of a } 


many, who afterwards retracted. In 


the alarms of the ſober part of the 


a Ng» Tranſl, 1112 | 
1 Leute d un Francois, &c, as well as Abbe 


8 enn 
menen 
N of K * , 
2 


« their ſpades, tradeſmen ho hal 
« deſerted their employment; vn 
% gabonds and libertines who hay 
* not found admittance into civilz. 
4 ed ſociety.“ It is probable thiswa 
in part the effect of neceſſity; hy 
it may alſo in part have ariſen (an 


ſome have aſſerted that it did ariſe) 


from a ſcheme in the democrair 
faction, to undermine the chriſtian 
religion by diſgracing the Prieſt 
The pope had been ſome time 
employed on the affairs of the Gal. 
lican church. At laſt, upon the 
10th of March he publiſhed a bull, 
in which, profeſſing not to judge 
politically of the general meaſure; 
of the national aſſembly, on whoſe 


no right to decide; he. confidered 
the new conſtitution of the clerpy, 
merely in regard to the doctrines of | 
the catholic church; and after ad- 
ducing many authorities to prove 
thoſe doctrines, determined againſt 
the decree. He did not, however, 
even go the length of Freer 
any cenſure againſt thoſe prieſts who 
had taken the oath. This bull was 
received in Paris before the lat. 
ter end of the ſame month, but + it 


contrary tenour, which | deceived 


the mean time, the name of the 
pope was yet treated with ſome de- 
gree of reverence, while the founcers 
of the new church hoped, by a pre- 
tended deference to him, to quiet 


people. 


Perigueux, as quotes 


Barryel aud M. Aydginel. 
TORR _ Fron 


* 2 7 


From the firſt preaching of chriſ- 
tianity, in all times of trial, the 
zeal of the female ſex has burnt with 
a bright and ſteady flame. It was 
ſo in France. A mode of perſecu- 
tion, therefore, was invented pecu- 
liarly for them, which might afflict 


Their perſons were expoſed, and 
they were publicly ſcourged by 
companies of abandoned women, 
who went openly about the ſtreets 
armed with rods for this purpoſe, in 
defiance of all decency. 


object of particular hatred, the firſt 
attack was made upon an order of 


bility has ever“ ſpoken, but with 
the warmeſt admiration;—the fif- 
terhood of charity, The devotion 


confined to the exerciſes and morti- 
fications of the cloiſter, but expand- 
ed itſelf abroad in active benevo- 
lence to thoſe who moſt wanted 
their humane offices: their lives 
were dedicated to the ſolace and 
relief of the fick and aged in loath- 


was pretended that they inculcated 
bad principles, in forming the ten- 
der minds under their care to a re- 


they had themſelves learned to 
make ſuch ſublime ſacrifices, and 
upon this charge they were feized 
and whipped with ſuch ſeyerity, that 
in one ſingle pariſh + three are ſaid 


T Abbe Barruel ſo a 
kp1 to the advice of M. Condorcet, 
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with ſhame as well as with pain. 


As if 
every thing moſt ar was the 


nuns, of whom no perſon of ſenſi- 


of theſe meritorious women was not 


ſome hoſpitals, and to the inſtruc- | 
tion of children in ſchools attached the order of charity, complaining, 
to their different eſtabliſhments. It 


verence for that religion, from which 
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to have expired under the rod. Soon 


after the ſame outrages were com- 
mitted on the. religious women of 
other orders, whoſe chapels were 
ſerved by non-juring prieſts, and 
on every woman of ak appear» 
ance, who was ſeen to frequent 
places of catholic worſhip. All this 
while none of the flagellants were 
moleſted, much lefs puniſhed, ex- 
cept in a fingle inſtance in the ſu- 
burb of St Germain, Where one of 


their own number ſuffered by miſ- 


take; the municipality even lent a 
colour of authority to the original 
pretence, by calling together all the 
ſchool-maſters and ſchool- miſtreſſes 
of Paris, and compelling more than 


ſeven hundred of them in one day 


to take the civic oath; they pro- 
ceeded alſo, on the demand of the 
ſections, and with the approbation 


of the department, to ſhut up all | 


the chapels of conyents, colleges, 
and hoſpitals; and both meaſures 
received the countenance of the 
legiſlature in a new decree. 'The - 
Abbé Maury was not permitted to 
read, in his place, a letter addreſſed 
to him by the ſuperior general of 


though, as he ſaid, with much mode 
ration and meekneſs, of the 'afflic- 


tions which the ſiſterhood had en- 


dured. | e 
The miniſtry, in the name of the 
king, ſent a requeſt to the directory 

of the department, that they would 


take ſteps for putting an end to all 


perſecution on the ſcore of reli gion; 
and.the diregory, in conſequences, 


dee in Miſs Williams's Letters, vol. II. p. 193. a long and intereſting paſſage, 
in the higheſt rain of panegyric, on the ſitterhood of charity. It is much to be re- 

Zretted, that a writer who ſo well knew their merits did a 
account of the ares treatment which they ſuffered. 


erts in his hiſtory. He attributes the mode of perſecu: ; 


not give us a particulag 
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© publiſhed a long liſt of regulations 
touching divine worſhip. But this 


Convent of the Theatins, 
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ablication no ſooner appeared, than 


it drew down much. diſcordant cen- 


ſure. Many regarded it as an uſur- 


pation of legiſlative power, on the 


rt of the body from which it had 
iſſued. They who hoped relief from 


it, complained that it granted but 


an imperfect and illiberal toleration; 


while the violent party among the 


Jacobins, and all the agitators of the 
capital, loudly inveighed againſt 
it, as favouring and encouraging- 
fanaticiſm and a counter - revolu- 
The directory had declared, among 
other things, that on proper appli- 
cation, they would licence ſuch of 
the ſuppreſſed chapels as any ſocie- 


ty of individuals might hire from 


the municipality. « Accordingly, a 
licence was -obtained for a chapel 
which had lately ine to the 
nd it was 

to be opened on the follow- 

ing Sunday, by ſome of the 
non-juring clergy. But a 


17th. 


rxiotous crowd aſſembled, prevented 


the congregation from entering, and 


placed over the door a bundle of 


xods with a ſuitable inſcription of 
menace. The mayor went to the 


| Jpot with an armed force, and or- 
dered the rods and inſcription to 
be taken down; but no ſooner was 
his back turned, than they were 


again reſtored, with an addition to 


the inſcription, informing the rea- 


der, that having been removed by 
the mayor it had been replaced by 


order of the people. The national 
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gnards, who had been left for the 


The grand almoner, it was faid, 


ment, and all the chaplains who 


the palace, do know if he was to 
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protection of the chapel, remainel 
quiet ſpectators of the ſcene. 
While the civil power was thy 
baffled and deſpiſe{in the firſt a. 
tempt to ſecure a toleration for that 
which was lately the eſtabliſh 
church of the land, a grenadier 
who was on duty at the door of the 
royal chapel in the Thuilleries, wa 
inflaming the minds of all around 
him againſt the religion of the king 
then at his devotions in the chan, 


who was adminiſtering the facra. 


were aſſiſting, were refractory prieſt; 
the royal confeſſor, who had taken 
the oath, had been diſmiſſed; and the 
conſtitutional rector of the king's 
pariſh church had in vain applied at 


make the uſual preparations for the 
obſervance of Eaſter, by the royal 


family. The celebration of mak, 


indeed, was not interrupted in con- 
ſequence of the ſoldier's harangue; 
but theſe tales, with the moſt ſedi- 
tious comments upon them, were ea- 
gerly circulated; and the fame 
evening, the club of the Cordelier, 
poſted up a reſolution, in which the 
king was arraigned as refractory to 
the law. His intended departure 
the next day, to take the benefit of 
air and exerciſe, at St, Cloud (where 


he had the preceding year ipent 
part of the ſpring and the autumn) 


was repreſented as a mere colour þ, 
to have the opportunity of keeping 
the holy ſeaſon of Eaſter with nol- | 


juring prieſts, + , 


Moniteur, April 22d, and Letter from Paris, dated April, in the Courier 

d' Europe, of the ſame month. * EFW 
I This was the charge of the Cordeliers; and Mr. Du Gour, from an exam 
nation of all the papers on both ſides at the time, clearly proves this to have been 
the ſole pretext of the riot, and not a fear of the king's eſcape out of the kingdom, 


Ealy 


: 


which was an after-thought, See Defence de Louis XVI. vol, I. p. 28. 
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„ Early“ the nere morn- 
April ing, according to an ar- 
15. rangement previouſly ſet- 
tled by the directory of the de- 
partment, the firſt detachment of 


the guards, who yere appointed 
to do duty at St. Cloud, were 
marched away without the fhght- 


eſt oppoſition or murmur; - but 


no ſooner did the royal coaches 
appear at the gate of the palace, 
than the alarm bell in the church of 
St. Roche was rung, and the multi- 
tude came flocking from every 
quarter of Paris. M. La Fayette 
arrived with a party of national 
guards, but the ſoldiers gave ſtrong 
figns of mutiny, The commander 
in chief and his aid-de- camps en- 
deavoured to inculcate obedience, 
and to bring them back to a ſenſe 
of their duty: hold your tongues,” 
was the aniwer of the ſoldiers ; * the 
* king ſhall not go.” When the 
royal family got into their carriages 
the tumult thickened. The popu- 
lace ſtood ready to oppoſe their paſ- 


ſage. M. Bailly addreſſed the crowd 


in the name of the law : they cloſed 
round the carriages : M. la Fayette 
commanded the guards to open a 
way: the grenadiers ſeized the horſes, 


and preſented their. bayonets to the 


poſtillions, while the rioters cut the 


traces. The mayor, the command. - 
er in chief, exerted themſelves in 
vain; in vain did they harangue, 
ſoothe, and threaten: t were 
only hiſſed and hooted. At laſt, 
finding all their efforts fruitleſs, they 


went to acquaint the municipality 
and directory with the ſtate ofthings, 


to require from the latter deciſive 
orders in caſe of extremity, and to 
collect, if poſſible, a freſh force, 
on which more reliance could be 

laced. In the mean time the + moſt 
inſolent language, the mgſt abomi- 
nable | propoſitions, run in the 


king's ears: the officers and attend- 
ants of the houſhold, who were with _ 
him, haſtened to make aroand him 


a rampart, at leaſt of their bodies, 
if the intentions, which were too 
plainly manifeſted, ſhould be car- 
ried into execution. But it was ne- 


ceſſary that the king ſhould drink 


of the chalice to the very dregs: 


his faithful ſervants were torn from 


him by violence; and, in fine, after 


having endured for an hour and 
three quarters every manner of out- 


rage, he was conſtrained to return 


to his priſon; for, after what had hap- 


pened, (as hetruly obſerved himſelf) 


what other appellation could be 
given to his palace? On this try- 
ing occaſion Louis the XVIth ſeems 


This account of what happened at the Thuilleries is taken principally from 
*« Hiitoire de la Revolution par deux Amis de la Liberte,” vol. vi. p- $32» 

Dr. Moore's « View &c. of the French Revolution, vol. II. and the king's own 
paper in June 1791. The ſequel is from the authentic documents publiſhed by 

the ſeveral bodies there mentioned, in the French Papers of the beſt authority, © 
+ What immediately follows is in the king's own words. Some of the parti- 
ticulars we have from other ſources. The * Lettre d'un Francois,” &c. &c. 
tells us, on the authority of M. Duras, who, as a principal gentleman of the hed- 
chamber, was in the king's coach, that one cry was; ** The Hog is fat enough, it is 
time to ſtick him.” —The Hog (le Cochon)) was one of the many nick-names giyen to 
the king. The «6 Hiſtoire de la Conjuration de L. P. J. d'Orleans“ (vol. III. 
P. 112.) mentions a grenadier, to whoſe behaviour, in preſence of the queen, we 


cannot find words to convey any diſtinct alluſion. 
Vol. XXXIV. e 
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to have diſplayed an undaunted 
mind. When“ one of the national 


- guards, approaching the carriage, 


upbraided him with his protection 
of the non-juring clergy, and their 
employment in the ſervice of the 
royal chapel, « Go, wretch” cried 
the inſulted monarch, „who made 
« you a judge of my conſcience?” 
The king's firſt care was to ſend 
for the directory, and ſtate to them 


all that had happened. The next 


ö 1 % day he received an ad- 
April 19. daes from them, in which, 
with ill Amed flattery to the multi- 
tude, they declared, that they had 
not been in the Teaſt alarmed for his 

- fafety, becauſe they knew the at- 
tachment of the people to his per- 
ſon: but they told him alſo, that no 
confidence in him could long reſiſt 


the ſiniſter impreſſions made by all 


around him, He favoured the re- 
fractory, they ſaid, and was ſerved 
only by the enemies of the conſtitu- 
"tion, He was therefore preſſed ina 
ſtyle of peremptory injunction, and 


in the aſſumed name of all the depart- 


ments, to banith from his preſence 


thoſe whom they called the enemies 


of the conſtitution, and to announce 
that conſtitution by a new ſet of 
- miniſters to foreign nations. 


With this addreſs to the kin 


they voted another to the citizens 
of Paris, much longer, and in a to- 


tally different train. It was a very 


gentle and reſpectful expoſtulation, 


Profeſſing for its object © to quiet 
e the alarms of the people, and lay 
« open to them the conſequences of 

. « every irregular ſtep in a ſociet) 
legally conſtituted.” It was full 
of apology for telling unpopular 
. + truths, while it indulged freely in 
popular fiction, attributing the com- 


mies of the conſtitution and the pub 


motions of the city to artful ene. 
lic happineſs, on the one fide, and 
on the other to good men, who from 
a confidence in the purity of their 
own intentions, abandoned then. 
ſelves too much to their patriotic 
impulſes. It did however tell the 


citizens, that Parts was but a part 
of the empire; that the national af. 


ſembly and the king belonged to the 
whole ; that in them eminently re. 


ſided the eonſtitution; that their in. 


dependence was effential ; and that 
in addition to her other loſſes, Paris 
ſhould be. fearful of driving them 
from her walls, | 


The directory, at the ſame time, 
thought proper to convoke the ſec. 


tions; which was, according to their 
own phraſe, “to call back the cit- 
« zens to their duty by the exerciſe 
« of their rights.” But as they 


were well acquainted with the tur- 
bulent and buſy ſpirit of thoſe meet. 
ings, they endeavoured to limit their 


debates to a queſtion in the alter- 
native, Whether petitions ought to 


be preſented to the king, praying 


him to execute his original deſigh 


of goin 4 to St. Cloud, or addreſſes 


of thanks for having preferred re- 


. maining at Paris, that he might not 


endanger the public tranquillity? 
Theſe meaſures of the depart- 
ment were immediately communi- 
cated to the national aſſembly, and 
approved; ſoon after which the 
king appeared at the fitting. He 


mentioned the motives of tender- 
neſs for the deluded multitude, which 
y had induced him to poſtpone his jour- 


ney; but he ſaid it was of impor- 


tance to the nation to prove that he |} 
was free, ſince upon that depended 
the validity of the decrees, which 


ag Dr. Moore's View, &c, &s, | CE 15 
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ke ſanctioned or accepted. He per- 
6ed, therefore, in his intention of 
going to St. Cloud, and truſted that 
the aſſembly would ſee the neceſſity 
of it. He added, that, apparently 
for thd purpoſe of exciting inſur- 
rectlons among a people whoſe love 
he had deſerved by all he had done, 
attempts were made to inſpire them 
with doubts of his attachment to 
the conſtitution; he aſſured them, 


ſworn it, he did to the utmoſt of his 
power maintain and execute it; and 
he appealed to the aſſembly, as 
knowing that all his views had no 
other object than the happineſs of 
the people, and that their happineſs 
could only reſult from obſervance 
of the laws, and obedience to law- 
ful authority. e 
The aſſembly applauded the king's 
ſpeech, and the Preſident, M. Cha- 
broud, in his anſwer, paid the un- 
happy Louis many perſonal com- 
pliments. He talked, however, in 


rectory, that there was a faction too 
well known by their proje& ir 
efforts, and their plots, which muſt 
be prevented from interpoſing be- 


ſerved, lawful authority obeyed, and 
the king free; nor did he even 
glance at the main ſubje& of the 
king's ſpeech, his intention of Mill 
going to St. Cloud. = 
The municipality followed in due 
order with an addreſs, echoing the 


the national aſſembly. The ſec- 
tions, in general, retuſed to delibe- 


- 


therefore, that having accepted and 


vniſon with the language of the di- 


tween the throne and the nation; 
but he ſaid not a ſyllable of the ne- 
ceſſity that the laws ſhould be ob- 


ſentiments of the department and 


vur readers thither, without encumbering and ſullying our own page. 


rate; and that of the French thea- 
tre, in particular, aſſigned as a rea- 
ſon, that the queſtion was captious, 
involving in both parts of the al- 
terhative, an implied approbation 
of the king's original intention. 


They alſo voted it an infringement 


of their rights to confine them to 
a yes or a no; they adhered not- 
withſtanding to the addreſs of the 
department, as thinking it to be, 
what it really was, the very reverſe 
of the queſtion ſent down to the ſec- 
tions, and a plain cenſure on the, 
king; and they pronounged thoſe 
national guards, who at the Thuil- 
leries had acted conformably to the 
will of the people, to be alone deſerv- 
ing of praiſe. The clubs, the motion- 
makers of the Palais Royal“, the 


more violent journaliſts, and the. 


occaſional pamphleteers without 


name, kept no bounds; and the 


beauties of their works were re- 
peated about the ftreets. A favour- 
ite paſſage of this kind was a ſort 
of definition, or deſcription of a 
monarch, repreſenting him as a2 
* being without uſe, a gigantic 
« monſter that devoured thirty mil- 
ORC VERY,” oo 


of ſedition, treaſon, and impiety, 
which were nightly ſtuck up on the 
gates of the king's palace, mention 
was made for the firſt time of the 


pretended plan for his eſcape, by 


going from St. Cloud to Compeigne, 


and thence out of the kingdom. 0 


Louis immediately  conde- 1 
ſcended to notice this ſug- x by 
gran, and, through the 2 . 
directory, to give it the meſt une- 
quiyocal contradiction. But this 


lt was at ans time intended to have given ſome ſpecimens here, but as ite has 
been done by M. Du Gour in his “ Defence de Louis XVI.” vol. I. p. 108, and 
by Dr. Moore in his * View, &c.“ vol; II. p. 243, we ſhall be contented to reſer 


7 


declararidh 


[7] 3 


In ſome of theſe productions, full 


| . 
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declaration of his majeſty was de- 


faced or torn down, while the op- 
polite aſſertion of the clubs and ano- 
nymous libellers was ſuffered to re- 
main. | 


This, however, was the leaſt of 


the king's mortifications, Preſſed 


as he was by all thoſe public bodies, 
to which alone he could look for 
ſupport againſt the populace and 
their ſecret inſtigators, it was im- 
poſſible for him to reſiſt what the 

all adviſed or rather can ande 
His grand almoner, his chaplains, 
the nob!&men of his bed- chamber, 
were all permitted to reſign; the 


journey to St. Cloud was abandon- 


ed; And the royal family received the 
ſacrament on Eaſter- day, from the 
kands of a conſtitutional prieſt, at the 

church of St. Germain, of Auxerre. 


ſuch as fully correſponded with the 
outline traced by the directory, was 
drawn up in the king's name * by 
two members of the aſſembly, who 
were then ſuppoſed to be beſt ac- 
quainted with the ways of popula- 
rity: but it was written rather in 
their own characters than in that of 
Louis the XVIth. By ſome in- 
triguers about the court, it was put 
into the king's hand, who deter- 
mined to make this laſt experiment, 
and gave the paper without altera- 
tion to M. Montmorin, to be re- 
duced into the form of an official 
letter. The miniſter remonſtrated 
againſt the contents of it, as likely 


Dr. Moore ſays he had the account here given of that celebrated letter, from 
© perſon of veracity, who had particular means of knowledge, vol. II. p. 30 l 
is in itſelf highly probable from the eircumſtances and characters of the parties. 
There was always a little low intrigue of this kind carried on about the king and 
queen, by the leaders of the popular party ; and ſeveral of their letters recommend- | 
ang various projects were accordingly found on the taking of the palace, in Augul, 


1792. V 


+ The phraſe in the original is * des peupleg' in the plural, which cannot le 
wanKated but by ſome ſuch circumlocution as that in the ekt. | 


2 


A declaration alſo to foreign courts, 
* the liberty of ꝗ the people in al 


Laney 


to have an effect the very contra 
to that which was intended; and o 
the king's perſiſting, went ſo far zz 
to offer his reſignation, but with 
ſome marks of diſpleaſure he wy 
told, that he muſt firſt obey, 
The letter, therefore, was pre. 
pared and communicated to the 
national . where it wa 
vehemently applauded; ' , . 
and the Amte alle de. April 2; 
bate to which it gave riſe exhibited 
the new ſpectacle of a conteſt of 
loyalty between M. Alexander La. 
meth and Roberſpierre. The pre. 
ſident in his addreſs pronounced: 
warm eulogy on the monarch, and 
endeavoured to flatter his ambition, 
while he diſcovered that of the na. 
tion. * Placed on the mot {plen- 
« did throne of the world (ſaid he) 
« you have given the firſt example 
« of a great king proclaiming atar 


„% ˙ a 


* nations.“ He told him, that his 
heart was known to the French, who 
were accuſtomed to pronounce his 
name with thoſe effuſions of tender- 
neſs and gratitude which great be- 
nefits command: the laſt head of 
the hydra of faction, he faid, had 
now fallen, and he ventured to an- 
nounce that his majeſty would be 
happy. But Louis the XVIth was 
too well acquainted with the 015 
and promiſes of the aſſembly in 
their public intercourſe with hun, 
not to have ſome doubts of their 
ſolidity, which he delicately and a 


* 


ſeRingly | 
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feaingly hinted in a ſhort reply: 
after expreſſing how infimtely he 
was touched by the juſtice done him, 
he added; © could the aſſembly read 
« the bottom of my heart, it would 
« ſee there nothing but ſentiments 
« proper to juſtify the confidence 
« of the nation ; all diſtruſt would 
« be baniſhed from between us, 
« and we ſhould all be happy.?“ 
An event which ſoon after took 
place, ſeemed fora ſhort time to open 
a proſpect to the re-eſtabliſhment 
of ſomething like order. The dif- 
| obedience of the national guards at 
the Thuilleries was ſo much more 
flagrant than it had ever been before, 
at leaſt ſince the march to Verſailles, 
that M. la Fayette, who had been 
greatly blamed by many for con, 
tinuing in the command after that 
period, now thought it incumbent 
upon him to reſign, The munici- 
pality, in a very flattering addreſs, 
requeſted him to reſume his ſtation, 
but he declined, unleſs his comrades, 
as he ſtill called them, would ſolemn- 
ly aſſure him of their future obedi- 
ence to the law. In conſequence, 
the different battalions aſſembled, 
reſolyed to offer the command again 


to M. la Fayette, and ſwore obedi- 


ence to the law; to which ſome ad- 
ded an oath of unlimited confidence 
in their chief, The municipality, 
thus ſeconded, preſſed him again; 
and, fond as he was of popularity 
and power, perhaps too having pro- 
duced all the effect which he origi- 
ginally intended by his reſignation, 
he no longer reſiſted. When he 
was completely re-inſtated, he went 


with deputies from all the battalions 


to the king, and addreſſed him in the 
name of all —it was to thank his 
majeſty for his declaration to foreign 
powers in favour of the conſtitution. 
The king returned a very gracious 


— 
j 


club of 178 


anſwer, and obſerved, that to enſure 


the conſtitution for ever, the Pari- 


ſian guards had only to give the 
example of obedience to the laws. 
The train then filed off before the pa- 
lace, crying,“ Long live the king ! 
te long livethe reſtorer of French li- 


« berty! long live the deſcendant 


« of Henry the IVth!” One bat- 


talion, which had been the moſt 


mutinous and ſeditious on the 18th 


\of April, and indeed on every oc- 


caſion of diſturbance during the 


preceding year, the municipality 


thought it neceſſary to break. 
The magiſtrateseven ſeemed dif. 
poſed to ſhew a commendable vi- 


gour in repreſſing licentiouſneſs. 
They ordered a denunciation of the 
- placards iſſued by the club of the 
Cordeliers; and ſome apparent po- 


pularity attended the meaſure ;' for 
the battalion of the guards, called 


the Cordeliers from their ſection, 
immediately changed their name, 
becauſe they would not be con- 
founded with a club whoſe libels 
manifeſted a ſpirit ſo inimical to all 


law. The club, however, was not 


diſconcerted. They received in the _ 
fame day „ the 


late oath of the national guards, 


they condemned the municipality, 


and they railed at the commander 
in chief, whom they accuſed of hay, 


ing ſold himſelf to the court: ſome 


of them went the length of pro- 


claiming in their debates, that it 


would be a meritorious act to aff. 
finate him; and other. clubs of the 
ſame ſtamp took an equally violent 
part. The great Jacobin club in- 


Abbe Seyes, and the majority of the 
now returned) con- 


ducted itſelf with a little more re- 
ſerve, but printed and 'circulated a 
letter of M. Dubois-Crance, Who, 
Fe denying _ 


. 
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denying even the right of the king 
to exact from the troops of the line 

an oath of fidelity to his own indi- 
vidual perſon, declaimed ſtrongly 
againſt the oath of unlimited conþi- 


dence in M. la Fayette. The re- 


ſult of all was, that the municipality 
and La Fayette ſoon began to com- 
promiſe. 'The magiſtrates of the 
city, when they had broken the mu- 
tinous battalion, formed another of 
the ſame men, with the exception of 
fourteen only, whom they marked 
as the ringleaders; and theſe four- 
teen were inſtantly received with 
all honours. by the fraternal ſociety, 
and feaſted by the Cordeliers as 
| perſecuted and oppreſſed patriots. 
The commander in chief on his 
part noticed, in general erders, the 
diſquiets which had been occaſioned 
by the oath; and, calling the guards 


by no other appellation than « the 
« ſoldtersof liberty,“ and *thearmy 


cc of the revolution,” declared it io 
be his and their common principle, 
* that although obedience to the le- 
e gitimate organs of the law was in- 
ee dilpenſable, yet they were under 
, no obligation of affection to the 
«« perſon of any individual.” Thus 
to obviate invidious attacks on his 
own popularity, he unneceſſarily 
wWeakened the little ſecurity of the 
king in the attachment of thoſe who 
could alone be his protectors, by 
explaining away the former oath of 
fidelity, which they had taken to 
the law, the nation, and the king; 


and which, by pointing out his per- 


| ſon as one diſtinct object of allegi- 
ance, muft have meant ſomethin 
more than a mere cold, abſtract, 
.obedience to the law, and all the 
organs of the law, in every civil and 
military office of the ſtate. MN 


The department now took their 


turn, and repreſented to the na- 


* 


* 


minate acts of the magiſtrates, from 


the debates and printed reſolutions 


The aſſembly praiſed the zeal of the 
department, referred the ſubject to 
the committee of the conſtitution; and 
three days after paſſed a ſolemn de- 
cree, encouraging ſoldiers of all de, 


At length, however, M. Chapelier 
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tional aſſembly .the ne- Ape 

ceflity of new laws to pre- pril 26, 
vent a repetition of the late ſcan. 
dalous ſcenes. Their firſt defire 
was, that the publication of the 
penal code ſhould be haftened, 


« with a view of reſtraining thoſe 


nually preaching, with a factious 
enthuſiaſm, diſobedience to the 


laws and revolt againſt all law ful 
. authority? an offence ſo multi. 
plied, they ſaid, as to have become 
one of the moſt potent cauſes of 
evil: the two other points which 
they preſſed on the conſideration of 
the legiſlature, were, to determine 
the right of petition, and to diſcri- 


the placards of individuals and pri. 
vate ſocieties. This application ob. 
viouſly took its immediate riſe from 


of the clubs, inſtigatir g the national 
guards to mutiny and rebellion, 


nominations to, frequent thoſe very 
ſocieties, This did not promiſe 
any thing very ſerious with regard 
to the laws deſired by the director. 


brought up a report on the laſt two 
points, and announced at the ſame 
time that the penal code would ſoon 
appear. He endeavoured to diſun- 
guiſh petitions from complaints, de- 
mands, and remonſtrances, and to 
confine the former to “ active ci 


% zens“ who had political charac- 
ters, and to them in their individual 


capacities only. This would have 


excluded, on one fide, all the lowes 
claſs of the community, and, on the 
other, all public bodies, as well 28 


| cluby | 


C 
c 
{ 
| 
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audacious men, who were conti. 
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cbs, and voluntary aſſociations of 
every kind. But Petion and Ro- 
berſpierre began a furious attack, 
eſpecially on the limitation of the 
right to “ active citizens and 
though the latter was interrupted 
again and again, yet in the end his 


opinion prevailed by the aid of the 


galleries, and the right of petition 
was declared to belong to every in- 
dividual. A regulation affecting 
the communes and ſections, which 
had not been mentioned by the di- 
rectory, but was within the fair ſcope 


of their meaning, was. next moved 
by the reporter. It went to aſcer- 


tain the legal forms of their pro- 
ceedings, and to prohibit them from 
deliberating on any ſubject not con- 
tained in the original requiſition for 
a call of the meeting. But if they 
diſregarded the prohibition, there 
was no puniſhment, only the muni- 


cipality, or, in caſe of their neglect, 


the department had a power of de- 


dlaring ſuch deliberations null and 
void; and upon the firſt ſhew of re- 


fiance, M. Chapelier himſelf ex- 
plained, that, according to the exiſt- 
ing laws, the citizens might be con- 
voked without theſe forms, and had 
a right to the ſame place of meeting, 
for debating on all public affairs: 
Kall that we ſay (added bFF is, that 
« 1t is not an aſſembly of the com- 
% mune, except when they meet on 
« the affairs of the commune.” The 
third part of the propoſed decree, 


related to the right of poſting up pla- 
cards, and of making publication by 


beat of drum and ſohnd of trumpet; 
which, it was the opinion of the 
committee, ſhould be declared not 
to belong to any individual, pri- 
vate ſociety, or ſection of the com- 


mune. But a warm oppoſition hav- 


ing been threatened on the firſt day, 


hen the whole plan was opened, 


Fr ** 1 . % * 
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M. Chapelier, in moving the par- 
ticular clauſes, dropped altogether 
the publication by drum and trum 
pet; and with reſpect to placards, 
contented himſelf with ſubmitting, 
that an excluſive place ſhould be al- 
lotted in every town for thoſe of the 
magiltrates, and that all others 
ſhould be ſigned with the names of 
the individuals whoſe ſentiments 
they contained, not ſpeak in- the 
name of any collective body, nor be 


iſſued under any title of obligator7 


or imperative force. He even con- 
deſcended, after liſtening to the de- 
bate which enſued, to point out an 
evaſion of his own modified pro- 
poſition: he obſerved, that the pre- 


ſident and ſecretaries of a club 


might ſign their own names, and 
the number. of the individuals who 
concurred. The decree having 
been once more altered in the de- 
rails of this latter part, was paſſed 
ſome days after; and ſo terminated 
this, like every other effort to check 
the growing ſpirit of confuſion and 
anarchy, in imbecility and failure. 
Ihe common people of Paris had 


been taught to expect much benefit 


from the opening of the barriers, 
which had been fixed to take place 
on the firſt of May. Every article of 
merchandize being thenceforward 
to enter the city duty-free, all the 
miſeries long ſuffered by the indi- 
gent, had been conſoled with the pro- 
ſpect of plenty at this happy period. 
It was found, however, on experi- 
ment, that the price of living was 
very little diminiſhed; and the mul- 
titude ſhewed a diſpoſition to do 
themſelves, what they thought, juſ- 
tice iu their own fummary way. 
At the ſame time the emigrations, - 
which ſince the 18th of April had 


3 4 1 


conſiderably increaſed, began to _ 
have a perceptible effect in drain- 
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ing the kingdom of its circulating 
coin, The aſſignats were conſe- 


9 


gently depreciated; a loſs which 


preſſed heavily on the poor, who for 


ſome time had ſeen little money. 
'The populace therefore took the re- 


9 


jedy of the evil into their own 
ands, by falling upon the money- 


dealers who diſcounted aſſignats, 


putting them all to flight, and mak- 


ing an attempt to hang one of the 
number. This method of cure only 


aggravated the diſeaſe, and it was 
 fome time before the precious metals 
re- appeared; not indeed till the 
magiſtrates at laſt, by public autho- 
rity, appointed one place in every 


fection, where a caſhier ſhould at- 
tend under the protection of an 


armed force. 


<4 


| acedu 


The ferment in the capital on 
t of religion, was heightened 


by 4 Weoad bull Pom the pope, 


dated on the 13th of April, and re- 

ceived in Paris about the beginnin 

of the following month. 7 
.. pended all prieſts who had taken 


the oath, unleſs they ſhould retract 
within forty days, and it annulled all 


the new conſecrations arid elections. 


At the time of its arrival, the national 
aſſembiy was occupied with a queſ- 


tion (which we ſhall hereafter have 
occaſion more directly to notice) on 
the union of Avignon with France. 
At once to influence the debate, and 
mark every poſſible contempt for 
the ſpiritual authority of the Roman 

ſee, a ſtuffed figure, habited in the 


pal dreſs, and ſurrounded with 


A 
| Polls, briefs, 1ndulgencies, and par- 
dons, was carried in mock-proceſ. 
ions through the ſtreets, and burned 
amidſt the acclamations of an hired 
| es in the Palais Royal, by 
. * and other emiſſaries 


It ſuſ- 


ciſion w 
nals, but each followed its own ar- 
bitrary notions. 2 


of the Orleans party and the Jaco. 


bin club. Nevertheſeſs the deciſon 


reſpecting Avignon having gone in 
favour of the pope, a riot was raifed 
to aſſaſſinate M. Clermont Tonnerre, 
who had greatly diſtinguiſhed him. 


ſelf on the fide of the majority, He 


narrowly eſcaped the lamp-poſt; 
his houle and effects were with dif. 
ficulty ſaved by the mayor and the 
national guards; the aflembly the 
next day refuſed to hear a complaint 


of M. Murinais on the fubje&; and 


new tumults were openly threat. 
ened. RED 

In this precarious ſtate of the 
peace the gaols were another ſub. 
ject of alarm. The condition of 
them * was ſaid to be hideous, The 
priſoners, tormented by captivity, 
affliction, and diſeaſe, could hardly 
be kept from breaking looſe upon 
the public. Adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice there was none. Fifteen hun- 


dred proſecutions were depending, 

and all of them irregular; there 
was ſome legal nullity or other in 
every one of them, Neither was 


there any common principle of de- 
atever in the new tribu- 


« In the mean time the provinces 
were very far om enjoying quiet, 


Actual diſturbances about this pe- 


riod broke out in the country called 
the Vivarais; at 'Tulle, where M. 


Maſſei, an old officer, was murdered; 
at Caſtelnau, where two officers ſhar- 


ed the ſame fate; at Straſburg ; and 
at Colmar. The perſecution too 
of the clergy, and of the con- 
gregations which adhered to them, 
was continued with greater act. 
mony than ever. Even the ſmal 


pittance, which had - been given ] 


See the petition preſented to the national aſſembly, by the deputation from the 


criminal tribunals of Paris, on the 31ſt of May, 


tq 
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to the deprived prieſts as a relief, 
was*, in ſome places, turned into a 
ſnare for their conſeiences; and at 
the top of the receipt which was 
offered them to ſign, was written the 
oath: by this fraudulent device, it 
is ſaid, many were reduced to ex- 
treme miſery, but none conformed, 
- Others were kept waiting, and ob- 
liged to call repeatedly at the 
offices, for no other purpoſe than to 
be expoſed every time to new diſ- 
appointment, contumely, and peri]. 
All of the ſuperior rank, whom in- 
ſults, menaces, and pillage did not 
| compel to fly, were hurried before 


geons under the decree paſſed on the 
4th of April by the national aſſem- 
bly; and ſuch was the multiplicity 
of the proſecutions, that when they 
had been tranſmitted, as had been 
directed, to the eccleſiaſtical com- 
mittee 4, it was found utterly im- 
| practicable to report upon them from 
the immenſe bulk of the papers. 
The ſiſterhood of charity, who in 


kingdom in more than four hun- 
ared religious houſes, ſuffered in 
many places the ſame cruelties as 


p- 46. 


ing manner by M. Barruel. 
June. | 


$ Sce M, 
31ſt of May. | 
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the tribunals, and + caſt into dun- 


the whole conſiſted of three thou- 
{and women, diſtributed over the 


at Paris, injurious alike tp piety and 


good manners, while the magi- 
rates looked on with indifference. 
At length a petition was preſented 
on their behalf to the national aſ- 
ſembly, who ſent, them for protec- 
tion to the executive power, that 
15, to the king, who was unable to 
prote& himſelf in the exerciſe of 
| his own religion agreeably to his 
conſcience. OE 
The affairs of the colonies, to 
which the attention of the national 


aſſembly was about this time im- 


eriouſly called, did not ſhew any 
ores conſequences than the mother- 
country had experienced, from the 
principles of the revolution. In- 
telligence was received from St. 
Domingo (though very different 
colourings were given to the fact) 
that M. Mauduit, colonel of the 
regiment of Port- au- Prince, had 
been murdered by his ſoldiers, and 
that M. Blanchelande, the governor, 
had been forced to ſave his life by 
flight: as well as that the moſt 
alarming diſſenſions prevailed be- 
tween the mulattoes and the whites; 
the latter of whom being the more g 
numerous, the former had called in 
the negroes to their aid. A mu- 
latto of the name of Oge, who had 
come from France thoroughly heat- 


* This was in the department of Dijon. See Lettre d' un Frangois, &c. &c. bn 
＋ The ſufferings of M. Bonneval, biſhop of Senez, 0 related in a very affe&- 
t Debates of the national aſſembly on the firſt of June. See Moniteur 2d ok 
De Leſſart's circular letter on this ſubject to the directories, dated | 


|| The fact itſelf, and the general Rate of the colony, kave been already more 
fully related in our 32d vol. Hiſt. Art. P- 137. | | ; | | 
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lt appeared in the debates, that according to a return made in 1790, the whites _ 
in St. Domingo were 30, ooo who paid taxes, beſides two regiments, making together 
1,450 men, and others who were not rated. The mulattoes appeared to be 
between 24000 and 25, ooa. e 5 


6 N * 10 4 55 
n 2 * 
I. 


\ . 


ed with the doctrines of the violent 
faction there, had been detected in 
an attempt to make an inſurrection 
in the iſland; he fled, was delive ed 
up by the Spaniſh government, and 
died on the ſcaffold. The men of 
colour, and their partizans in France, 
called this an infamous murder; the 
whites conſidered it as a juſt exe- 


cution of a legal ſentence. The 


men of colour demanded to be ad. 


mitted into the colonial and paro- 


chial aſſemblies; the whites refuſed 
It. | | 
The committee for the affairs of 
the colonies made a report, and pro- 
poſed a decree, by which the aſſem- 
bly would have left it to the next 
legiſlature to determine on the civil 
fate and condition of all perſons in 
the colomes, after having received 
the opinion of the colonifts them- 
ſelves on the ſubject; and a ſecret 
committee, formed of deputies from 
each of the iſlands, was to diſcuſs 
and report that opinion. 
Immediately all the kriends of the 


' blacks under Gregoire the new bi- 


mop of Blots, and the more determi- 
ned de mocratiſts, attacked the plan 


of the committee, and moved the 
i previous queſtion; which 
a 13. was however negatived. 
M. Barnave, who ſpoke ſeveral 
times on the ſide of the majority, 
could hardly abtain a hearing, and 
was repeated]y interrupted with hiſ- 
ſes, murmurs, and groans, 
Animated by the popular ſocieties 
and journaliſts, the minority rallied 
again. two days after ; and when the 
article, of the plan, leaving every 
thing for the preſent open, and ſub- 
ject to the opinion of the colonies, 
was particularly taken into conſider- 


to admit immediately into the colo- 
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geſt one addition, — that the mulat- 


with every mark of diſapproba. 


tion. 


and ſome other places, ſtopped 


given; but the royaliſts obſerved | 
upon it with. triumph, 
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nial and parochial aſſemblies, a 
mulattoes born of free parents, M. 
Barnave warmly oppoſed the amend. 
ment; but before he had finiſhed 3 

ſentence,was repeatedly interrupted, 
and as often obliged to leave the 
tribane: he once would have lest 
the hall, had he not been forcilly 
detained by ſome of his friends. He 
was anſwered by Roberſpierre, who 3 


propoſed to declare the prineiple of F 


the rights of man in its fulleſtextent, | 
for which Gregoire and others hal 
contended in favour of the negrocs; 
but this was over-ruled. Perceir- 
ing the motion of Rewbell to be in 
eſtect carried, Abbe Maury, after 
proteſting againſt having any ſhare 
in their laws, thought it neceſſary, 
for the ſake of good morals, to ſug- 


toes to be admitted, ſhould prove the 
legitimacy of their birth. The 
event it is almoſt ſuperſiuous to re- 
late: the ſuggeſtion was rejected 


The compromiſe made in this de. 
cree by no means ſatisfied the ports 
and towns of trade with the colonies. 
Here it was thought to grant too 
much, there too little. Bourdraux, 


all ſhips from failing till they ſhould 
have applied for an explanation to 
accompany the meaſure. This was 


May 27th. 
and the violent demo- J * 


cratiſis with indignation, that it 
hook from the baſe the celebrated 


declaration of rights, on which Mood 
the whole revolution. For the al. 


ſembly confeſſed themſelves to feel 


that, like all other legiſlators, they 
ation, M. Rewbell moved an a- 


mendment, the effect of which was 


muſt bow before that political neceſ. 
ſity which circumſtances impoſe; and 
to that domingering power fubmit 

e _ every 
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ing which had been repre- 
N te « natural, inalienable, 
„ and ſacred rights of man.“ It 
was recogniſed, as the ground of 
the late decree, © that local eircum- 
« ſtances, and eſpecially the cultiva- 


« tion on which depends the proſpe- 


« rity of the colonies, ſeemed to in- 
« duce a neceſſity of admitting, in 
« the colonial conſtitution, ſome ex- 
« ceptions to general principles.“ 

Whilſt the events, which have 
been the ſubje&t of this chapter, were 
naſing, the developement of the 
conſlitution, which was to give and 
ſecure happineſs to all, and the ſor- 
mation of thoſe pubic organs, 
throvgh which the conſtitution was 
| to act, were gradually proceeding. 
The decrees reſpecting the regency, 
the guardianſhip of a minor king, 


tionaries, had been ſome time“ ſet- 
tled, and voted, but ftill remained 
to be preſented for the king's ac- 
ceptance, The laſt of them was 
highly important. It introduced, 


tion under the gentler name of a 
conſtructive abdication, if the king 
ſnould quit the realm, and not re- 
turn on the ſummons of the aſſem- 
bly, It aiſo bound him to reſide 


bly, though no penalty was fixed for 
tranſgrefling thoſe limits. 

A board of treaſury was appointed 
by a decree paſſed on the 27th, and 
lanctioned on the zoth of March. 
It was totally - ſeparated from all 


lied of ſix commiſſioners named by 
the king, but {uperintended by three 
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and the reſidence of the public func- 


for the firſt time, a caſe of depoſi - 


within twenty leagues of the aſſem- 


controul of the miniſtry, and con- 
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other commiſſioners appointed by 


the aſſembly, with powers to require 


all explanations, and- examine all 


documents. A report was to be 
made by the ſix commiſſioners twice 
a month to the king, and alſo to the 
aſſembly. They were bound to pay 
the different miniſters whatever 


ſums the aſſembly had decreed, and 


no more on any account. The whole 


collection and management of the 


revenues, in like manner, was 
taken out of the king's hands, upon 
a declared principle of not truſting 


him and his miniſters, with the in 


fluence ariſing out of eighteen thou- 


ſand good employments to be given 
away; which therefore were thrown 


into the oppoſite ſcale, to make men, 
as it was ſaid, look up to their 
country for rewards. | 


The miniſtry itſelf was next or- : 
ganized; after the plan had been 
- two months before the public, it was 


diſcufled in different debates from 


the 6th to the 27th of April, when 


it was decreed with very little al- 
teration. 


powers and duties were enumerated 
at length, but in language a little 
indefinite. They were to be ap- 


pointed and diſmiſſed by the king, 


but they were to make periodical 


eports to the legiſlative body (even 


the miniſter of foreign affairs as 
well as the reſt), and to produce all 
papers, on demand, without the 
intervention of the king's authority. 
Whenever the aſſembly ſhould think 
proper to vote that there were 


grounds of accuſation againſt any 
miniſter, his functions from that 


1 


* Theſe three decrees were ſettled between the 22d and 29th of March. On 
the 19ta of April a motion was made and carried, that they ſhould be read over 
tne next day, and preſented to the king by the preſident : but it was not done, 
probably from delicacy, after the king's viſit and ſpeech to the aſſembly on the 
h. They were ſealed on the 12th of September, during the king's ſuſſ 


penſion, 


The council of ſtate was 
to conſiſt of fix miniſters, \'whoſe - 
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moment were to ceaſe, and he was 
to be delivered over to the ordi- 


- nary tribunals; but without ſuch a 


previous vote, no miniſter could be 


| proſecuted in any manner for the 


acts of his adminiſtration. Thus 
the king on the one hand could 
afford no protection to his fervants 
from popular vengeance, and on 
em 
to condign puniſhment by his Jaw- 


officers, if they ſhould betray, to 


popular uſurpation, any part of his 


lawful authority. M. Montmorin 
1s reported to have ſaid, that for 


many acts which he had been obliged 
to do, he ſhould deſerve to loſe his 


head, if his royal maſter could ever 


recover his power. 


To afliſt the judgment of he 


aſſembly on this great ſubject of re- 


fponſibility, a chapter going to 


that point in the penal code was 
read, though the whole code was 
not ready to be then ſubmitted to 
conſideration; and it contained a 


_ tremendous catalogue of crimes and 


puniſhments. Some of the former 


were ſo looſely expreſſed, particular- 


y with regard to « plots,” “ eonſpi- 


racies, and © machinations” againſt 
the various popular bodies under 
the conſtitution, that it was impoſ- 
fible to foreſee what might, or ra- 
ther what might not, be the inter- 
pretation put on the Jaw for the 
deſtruction of an obnoxious mini- 
fter, Every plot to 


any primary or electoral aſſembly; 
every conſpiracy, or attempt of 
the ſame kind againſt the legiſſa- 
rive body, and every infringement 
on the perſonal liberty of one of its 
members, was to be puniſhed with 


death. The communes, the muni- 


cipalities, the adminiſtrative and 
Judicial bodies, were not quite ſo 


facred; but every machination or 
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other diſtinction than that of he. 


power contrary to the conſtitutioh, 
or to reſtore a public body deſtroy. 
ed by the conſtitution, or to deſticy 
a body created, or a power con- 


or for any obſtacle given to the lj. 


the reſponſibility of miniſters, were 
moved, M. Buzot, who, with Ro. 


| hinder the 
meeting, or eſfect the diſſolution, of 
6 before, had been rejected. 
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violence to hinder the meeting, g 
effect the diſſolution of any of then 
was to incur the pain of five year 
ſlavery in the gallies ; the miniſter 
who ſhould ſo offend by any order 
which he might give, having 10 


ing ſent to pull the oar for life 
Again, any act tending to give x 


ferred by the conſtitution, was ca. 
pital: while for any illegal dif. 
miſſion of 4 public ſunctionary, for 
any nomination to an elective pol, | 
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berty of acting, ſpeaking, writing, 
and printing, otherwiſe than as |; 
mited by the law, a minifter was 
to go to the gallies for life, The 
reſt of the chapter was in the ſame 
ſtyle, full of death, and the gallies; 
one or two inſtances only occurred 
of the pillory. The loweſt agents 
concerned were in general impli. 
cated in the conſequences, thouph 
not always ſubjected to the ſame 
degree of puniſhment. _ 

When the articles, relative to 


berſpierre and Petion, was a princt- 
pal organ of the little council at 
the houſe of M. Roland, propoſed 
the reſtoration of an article which 
had ſtood in the original draught, 
but on the firſt reading, two no 
t re. 
cogniſed the right of the aſſembly 


to preſent any addreſs to the king 


on the conduct of his miniſters, and 
even formally to declare that they 
had loſt the confidence of the na- 
tion ; which M. Buzot juſtly con- 
ſidered as equivalent to a removal. 
He wiſhed alſo that when removed 
by the interference of the _ 
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they might be made criminally An- 
ſwerable to every individual for 
their former miniſterial acts; al- 
lowing, at the ſame time, that there 
were good private reaſons for not 


ſuffering them to be proſecuted by 


any authority, without ſome pre- 
vious vote of the aſſembly. | 

The tendency of all this was 
manifeſt. It was attacked therefore 


by M. Cazales on wiſe grounds; 


that the rejected article, if re- 
inſerted, would demand a corre- 
ſponding check; it would make 
the executive power immediately 
and totally dependent on the legi- 
ſlative, unleſs the king on his part 
had a diſcretion over the exiſtence 
and duration of the aſſembly. The 
ſentiments expreſſed on this occaſion 
by the great leader of the arifto- 
cracy will ſhew, that he was no 


enemy to rational liberty under a 
| limited monarchy; indeed that he 


ſeems to have underſtood 1ts nature 
much better than his opponents. 
« The principle (ſaid he) appears 
| « to me cvident. Whenever the 
« legiſlative body ſpeaks to kings 
„ in the name of the people, kings 
are under an obligation of obey- 
ing: but it is of importance that 
« the legiſlative body ſhould not 
 * expreſs a will different from 
„that of the people. There is 
but one method of diſtinguiſh- 
Digg; it is that of impowering 
„the king to diflolve the legiſla- 
| © ture, ſubject to the neceſſity of 
calling another immediately, and 
Hof taking their opinion.” But 
murmurs and cries ariſing on the 
left fide of the hall, he could only 


throw out a challenge to prove, if 
would indulge him 


the aſſembly 
with filence, « that unleſs the king 
„ had ſuch a prerogative, there 
* could be no liberty, no public 


as in attacking the throne. 


« happineſs.” He moved, in con- 
ſequence, that the diſcuſſion ſhould 
be adjourned, till the fate of his 
b e had been determined; 
ut without even a debate the re- 
jected article was reſtored. As to 
the reſt, miniſters proſecuted under 
a vote of the aſſembly were to be 
reſponſible in civil actions for da- 
mages, but not otherwiſe to indivi- 
duals, | 
The dependence of the crown 
on the legiſlature being thus rivet- 
ted by the exertions of M. Buzot, 
the buſineſs of the next day was 
begun by M. Roberſpierre with a 
motion to render the legiſlature 
wholly independent of the own. 
It was decreed on his ſuggeſtion, 
that no member of that, or any 
other aſſembly, ſhould be eligible 
to the miniſtry; nor receive, nor 
ſolicit, for himſelf or for another, 
any place, gift, gratuity or pen- 


ſion, during the ſpace of four years 


after the termination of the afſem- 


' bly. And this at the ſame time de- 


cided a great queſtion, which the 
committee of the conſtitution wiſh- 
ed to poſtpone, Whether minifters + 
ought to be members of the legiſla- 
ture? „ 
The ſame ſpeaker afterwards, in 


the ſame debate, became the cham- 


pion of the crown, and maintained 


that upon all principles of monarchy, 


the number of the miniſters, and the 
diſtribution of the buſineſs in their 


ſeveral offices, ought to be left en- 7 


tirely to the executive power, whoſe 
agents they were. But like all other 


men, and parties of men, he was 


not equally ſucceſsful in defending 
M : 
Barnave moved and carried it as 
a maxim of the conſtitution, that 
it belonged to the legiſlative body 


to ſettle the number, diviſion, and 
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demarcation of the departments of 
the miniſtry; ſo that the king was 
now tied up from making the 
flighteſt change for 3 expe- 
diency, without a decree of the 
aſſembly. | ; 5 

The miniſters were frightened 
with the new law, as they well 
might be, in a time when they 
were perpetually the objects of 
reproach, ſuſpicion, and calumny ; 
and the king felt no ſmall alarm, 
left, if they ſhould abandon their 
ſtations, he might not be able to 
find others willing and qualified to 
ſucceed them. He thought too, 
with ſeeming reaſon, that (inde- 
pendently of the ſubjection in which 
the crown and great oſſicers of ſtate 


were placed under the national aſ- 


ſembly) the conſequences of carry- 


ing reſponſibility ſo low down, to 


the very ſubordinate agents, mull 
greatly embarras the public ſer- 


vice: for fince they, who are to 
anſwer criminally for their obe- 


dience, muſt have a diſcretion to 
obey or not, this would make them 
judges, in every inſtance, of the 
orders given them by their ſupe- 


riors. On the other hand the Jaco- 


bins ſaw nothing in the law, but 
treachery for the aggrandizement of 
the executive power; anch they went 
the length of debating whether they 
ought not to petition that the com- 
mittee of the conſtitution ſhould be 
diſcharged, as having loſt the confi- 
dence of the nation, | 
The king had been declared ſu- 
preme head of the army and navy : 
ut the aſlembly now undertook to 
re- model the marine. The great 
object ſeemed to be that of reduc- 
ing the influence of the crown as 
low as poflible, without excluding 
the king altogether from that ſitua- 
tion in which the former decrees 
had placed him. He was in future 
. e 


but one twentieth of the enſigns or 
midſhipmen. Neither could he 
chuſe his ten enſigns (for he made 


was bound to take them from the 
higheſt rank of warrant officers, the 


voted, not quite two hundred and 


fund for the reward of extracrdi- 
| nary merit. | by 
The military committee was not 


to appoint indeed all (chat is three 
admirals, but none of the 7 
mirals; two thirds of the rest. 
admirals; one half of the eaptaing 


one ſixth of the lieutenants, Wo 


were the moſt numereus claſs, and 


no more) wherever he pleaſed; he 


maſters on the eſtabliſhment, of 
whom he appointed only one third 
from among men that had riſzn 
through all the inferior gradations 
by regular courſe of ſervice. The 
operation of all theſe diverſited 


arrangements would be, that the 


king and his miniſters could not 
place the {on of any one gentleman 
in the naval ſervice of his country; 
and that out of more than twelve 
hundred commiſſions, the whole 
number on the eſtabliſhment then 


fifty, would be in the diſpoſal of the 
crown; which were allo the {cle 


yet ready with their project for a 
reform of the army: it was under. 
flood, however, that in regard to 
the royal patronage a principle was 
to be introduced, ſimilar to that 
adopted in the navy. In the mean 
time the different jacobin clubs 


throughout the kingdom, on the 


invitation of a circular letter from 
the club at Straſburg, were diſcuſ- 
ſing whether it would not be neceſ- 


ſary to break all the officers in the 
troops of the line; a meaſure ver) 


generally and warmly patronized 
by the democratic faction. Tit 


national guards were not a part af 


the army, but a counterbalance in 
the conſtitution againſt it, of more 
1 impor 
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importance in the internal govern- 
ment of the country; and, on a 
report made concerning them to 
the national aſſembly, it had alrea- 
dy been fixed as 2 leading principle 
that neither the prince nor any 
perſon under his ſpecial influence, 
ſhould cemmand, promote, reward, 
| or puniſh them. 

The new ſyſtem of taxation was, 
next to the conſtitution itſelf, an 


anxious ſubje& of public attention, 


as it was on the deficiency of the 
income compared with the expen- 
Citure, that the clamour was raiſed, 


which was improved into the op- 


{ portunity of making the revolu- 
tion. The theory of the cecono- 
miſts was in a great degree adopt- 
ed, by laying, if not the whole, 
yet much the greater ſhare of the 
burthen, directly on real property. 
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This tax, together with a per= 
centage added to the original rate, 
was taken at no leſs a ſum than 
three hundred millions of livres, 
or about twelve millions and 3 
half of our money, 


On perſonal property not more 


than one-fifth of that amount was 
to be levied in the who'e, and the 
ways and means for raiſing it were 
various. 
tion of every active citizen equal 
to the price of three days labour; 
there was one duty on horſes, and 
all animals for draft or the ſaddle; 
and another on ſervants, both male i 
and female, rifing in proportion to 
the number maintained ; there was 
alſo a houſe-tax of three per cent, 
on every perſon's income, eſti- 
mated from the houſe-rent in a 
manner * apparently the moſt fan- 


There was the contribu- 


* To make the ſubie& more intelligible than any explanation i in words could 
do, we ſhall here ſubjoin a table of the eighteen claſſes, taken from the inſtruction 
ſent by the aſſembly to the adminiſtrative bodies on the 13th of January 1791. 
The principle on which the details of the table were formed was not 7 
aud it does not ſeem eaſy to diſcover it from any ànalyſis. 7 


iſt Claſs. Houſe-rents of 12,000 livres and 3 are ſup- 
poſed to be one tavelfth part and a hal 150 of the F ; 


income. 
Incluſive. 8 


| Thoſe of t1,0001, 
Thoſe of 10,0001. 

Thoſe of 9;c001. 

Thoſe of 8, oool. 
Thoſe of 7, oool. 
Thoſe of 6, oool. 
Thoſe of 5, oool. 
Thoſe of 4, oool. 


Thoſe of 


Thoſe of 1,0001. 
Thoſe of . 


HO 
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—— 
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Thoſe under 100 J. 


Thoſe of 3,5001. 
Thoſe of 3, oool. 
Thoſe of 2, 50ol. 
2, oo0l. 
Thoſe of 1, 500 l. 


Thoſe of 1001. 


Excluſive, | 
to 12,0001, to be one lich 
to 11, ooo l. to be one 11th/ 
to 10,0001. to be one 1o0thZ 


9,0001. to be one 10th 
8, ooo l. to be one gthZ 
.7,0001. to be one gth 
6,0001, to be one 8thE ' 
5000 l. to be one Sth 
4.0001, to be one 7thz 
3. ol. to be one 
3.000 l. to be one 

2,5 0l. to be one 

2, col. to be one 


1, 500l. to be one 


1, 00 l. to be one 
500 J. to be one 


th be one half. 


oy 
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ciful; and all theſe fell alike on 
the landed proprietor, and the 
monied capitaliſts, notwithſtanding 
the heavy tax already impoſed on 
the former. The only contribu- 
tion excluſively affecting perſonal 
wealth, and indaſtry in general, 
was a tax of one-twentieth, or 
five per cent. on the ipcome com- 

Nl in the ſame arbitrary way 
as for the payment of the houſe- 
tax. Batchelors were to be placed 
one claſs higher, and fathers of 
three children one claſs lower, than 
the calculation of the 
ble, from their actual houſe- rent. 
As every thing in this ſecond 


' branch of the revenue was mere 


hypotheſis, a proviſion was made 
for either caſe of eventual exceſs or 
deficiency. If the whole produce 
mould be more than ſixty millions, 
or about two millions and a half 
of our money, the houſe-tax was to 
be diminiſhed till it was entirely 
ſunk, and after that a reduction was 


to take place in the direct tax on 


perſonal property paid according 


to the houſe-rent.- If there ſhould 
be any chaſm, this tax might be 
- Increaſed from a twentieth to an 


eighteenth of the income, but no 
farther : the houſe-tax was then to 
be carried up by degrees to the 
fame ſtandard. The tax on real 
property, whatever it might bring, 
was always to be collected from 
the individual at the rate of one 
fixth of his net income, with 
twenty-five per cent. on that 
„ %%% ͤĩ i. 
Shops, work-ſhops, and ware- 


houſes, having been exempted from 
the general calculation of the houſe- 


rent, all trades, arts, crafts, and 
profeſſions, were ſubjected to a par- 
ticular impoſt in the ſhape of a 
| licence, eſtimated by the rent of 


other hand ſeveral trades, which 


ties, and theſe were diſtributed int 


eneral ta- 


mentioned above will be readil 


information, in this new part of 


ſupplied by the cuſſoms, and ſome 
of the old ſyſtem, eſpecially by 


gages of real eftates, - together 


all notarial acts in the transfer of 


and four millions ſterling to tle 
the year were patriotic contribu- 


than five hundred thouſand pounds 


the ſhop, work-ſhop, or warehoufs | 
There were 5 claſſes me, 
ten, twelve and a half, and flies 
per cent, on their reſpective rent: 

akers alone being rated but at on 


half of their proper elaſs. On the, 


were enumerated, paid higher di. 


five claſſes, riſing from fifteen 0 
twenty-five per cent. by wo anf 
half at a time. This impoſt, which 
altogether was to bring towards 3 
million ſterling, was clearly a 
unitation and an extenſion, but 
does not ſeem to have been an im- 
provement, of our ſhop-tax; and 
the origin of ſeveral' other duties 


— — 


diſcovered in this country. On 
the whole there appears to have 
been as little genius, as practical 


a 1 Sn g— e A4  ”* Fd — 


their fiſcal ſyſtem. 
What fill remained was to be 


of the more unexceptionable taxes 
a duty on hypothecations, or mor- 


with a ftamp-tax, and tax a 
regiſtration, ſubſtituted in the 
room of fixteen ſmall taxes of diſ. 
ferent denominations, and affecting 


property. The laſt two were ima 
gined to be worth between three 


ſtate. The incidental reſources for 
tions, and a ſum of ſomething more 
to be raiſed by lotteries. 


The legiſlature - having, appot- 
tioned the ſhares of-the ſeveral de- 


partments, left the ſubordinate al- 
ſeſſment to the adminiſtrative bo» | 


dies, and the municipalities; wh 


7 8 


— 


4 


being either filled by +hi'demorra. 
tical faction, or overawed by the 
clubs, threw very nearly the whole 


burthen on the lands and houſes of 


the gentry, which were in many 
inſtances rated beyond the whole 
groſs value. There was no remedy 
but by an appeal to Judges ap- 
pointed from among the oppoſite 
party, and the almoſt certain conſe- 
quence of ſeeking juſtice, was that 
Jof being denounced as an enemy 
to liberty. Many, however, did ap- 
peal. In the mean time the treaſury 
filled but lowly. - EE; 


As the whole ſcheme of revenue, 


which was now complete, its princi- 


ples, the motives which induced the 


aſſembly to adopt the ſeveral parts of 
it, and the comparative benefits to 


be derived from it, were ſoon after 


explained at large in a circular ad- 
dreſs, it ſeems beſt for the illuſtra- 


tion of the ſubject to take ſome no- 


tice of that paper here, though to 
do this it will be neceſſary to break 
in a little on the order of time. 

The chief point which it endea- 
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voured to impreſs on the people, was 
a diſplay of the vexation to indivi- 
| duals, and the loſs to the 


ublic, 
which had formerly reſulted from * 


the intricacy and complexity of the 


old fiſcal laws. And this' was un- 
doubtedly true. There were no leſs 
than four different claſſifications of 
the provinces, to correſpond reſpec- 
tively with four great branches of re- 
venue, the Taille, the Aids, the 


Gabelles, and the Duties of Tranſit, 

which latter were ſecured by cuſ- 
tom-houſes, barriers, and guards, 
along the whole line of demarcation. 


But the cauſe of this confuſed and 
unprofitable ſyſtem was not the de- 
ſpotiſm but the * gn of. the 
French monarchy, who could not 
abrogate it without violating 
compacts under which ten of the 
provinces, called the countries of the 
States, were originally united to 
France, 'or the charters of exemp- 


tion actually purchaſed by others of 
the provinces, diſtricts, and towns. 
I be remaining topics of the ad- 
dreſs were by no means ſo well 


* Whoever thinks it a matter of curiolity to underſtand the hiſtory of the 


French finances, (and it is an important part of the general! | 
| bo Firſt, a little work publiſhed in 15999 
the IVth, entitled © 


try) ſhould read the followin 
under the adminiftration of Sul 


Finances; —adly, 


o0ks 3 
y, with the licence of Henry | 
Recueil des Reglements, Edifts, Ordonnances, & Obſervations ſur le faift des 

A poſthumous work of M. Mallet, who was a clerk in the ſu- 
perintendant's office for thirty years, under Louis the XIVth, printed at London 


al hiſtory of that coun- 


in 1789, and entitled, Comptes rendus des Finances du Royaume ſous Henri IV, 


Louis XIII, & Louis XIV, which, beſides an introductory enquiry of great merit, 


into the origin of the ſeveral taxes, and the ancient management of the revenues, 


contains a regular ſeries of official documents, from the year 1600 ta the N ger 6 
of the preſent century ;—3dly, A collection of Comptes rendus, publiſhed'in 1788, . 


which fills up the chaſm between the work of M. Mallet, and the famous 


rendu of M. Necker 3—Athly, | 'The | obſervations 


M. Calonne on this ſubject. It 222 be impertinent to remark, that in the 


hitle work publiſned by authority of 


nry the IVth, is a treatiſe on the chamber 


of accounts, which ſets out by endeavouring to ſhew, that the government of 


France, though it had the name and qu 


„ 


laws and inſtitutions, as 


mocracy, but a fourth form of a peculiar kmd 
Vor. XXXIV, © | 


voy”. 


to be in reality, neither a monarchy, ariſtocracy, nor de- 


founded. 


the 


prefixed to the Recueil Alphabe= | 
kque des droits de Traites; and laſtly, the ſeveral publications of M.-Necker, and 


ality of a monarchy, was ſo limited by 


; 
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founded, It was full of ſpecula- third, and the other an actual moi 
tions, ſuppoſitions, and aſſumptions, of their income in houſe- rent; or 
many of them candidly avowed to if it muſt be underſtood that tuo 
be ſuch. A credit of ſeveral mil- thirds of the income were allowed 
lions ſterling was taken for ſavings, to repay. the capital | ſunk in the 
which were not pretended to have education and eſtabliſhment of the | 
been calculated on any accurate individual, it might be aſked, by | 
grounds, and which were expected what calculation will thoſe expencez 
to accrue from the abolition of be found ſo exactly proportionate 
manerial rights and game-laws, the in the peaſant, the merchant, and 
ruin of ſmuggling, the ſuppreſſion the man of letters, or in any of 
of various fees in law-ſuits, and the them ſo ſtrictly analogous to the 
changes in the eccleſiaſtical eſta- annual charges of agriculture? In 
bliſhment, down to the voluntary truth, the aſſembly ſeems to have 
alms given to mendicant monks; been deſirous of gloſſing over, at any 
while nothing was allowed on the rate, the fact, that the landed intereſt 
other ſide of the account for a had been very unequally loaded: and 
double ſet of clergy in moſt pariſhes little nicety is required in argu. | 
of the kingdom, the private charity ments addreſſed to willing minds. 

of the pious to much more numerous Perhaps to the ſame defire may be 
mendicants, the litigations of ad- attributed an admiſſion, which fixes 
verſaries politically enflamed againſt an indelible ſtain of injuſtice, and 
each other, the corruption of in- deliberate falſhood, upon one of the 
formers, accuſers, and jurors, which early pretexts of the revolution. 
ſoon became flagrant, or the oppreſ- The privileged orders were now 
fions and extortions of irregular told, that heavy as might appear 
power, exerciſed by men without their portion of the new contribu. | 
religion or morals. All was com- tions, they in fact had paid as much 
puted on the hypotheſis, that every before, ſince many of the aboliſhed ? 
thing would go on ſmoothly without taxes and vexations fell entirely, or 
an impediment, and the charges in- principally, upon them; an argu- 
every caſe were taken much below ment, which had never been con- 
What experience even then had ſhewn ceded to them, when their exemp- | 
ahem to dee tions were made the ſubje& of 2 
The reaſon aſſigned for levying cry for their deftru&ion. There} 
ſo much as a ſixth on real, and were alſo ſome paſlages, which 
only an eighteenth at moſt on per- might not have been expected, in 
ſonal property, was curious. An favour of the old government. 
harveſt, it was ſaid, will produce Such of the former taxes as were 
in clear profit no more than a third preſerved, contrary to the theory of 
Hof the groſs value; ſo an income the ceconomiſts, were declared to 
from a perſonal eſtate was conſi- be neceſſary, becauſe the general 
dered as an harveſt, » The table, opinion demanded that there ſhould} 
however, by which the perſonal! be impoſts of various natures, to 
Contribution was regulated, plainly make the weight ſeem he and 
meant to compute not the groſs but thoſe which were ſelected had been 
the net income, ſince the two lower defired by the people; and with re- 
claſſes were ſuppoſed to ſpend one a 'gard to the diſtribution of the = | 


* 


great taxes on real and perſonal 
property, among the ſeveral depart- 
ments, the aſſembly aſſumed the 
higheſt merit, for having followed 
regulations which Louis the XVIth 
himſelf had introduced. The 
« diſtribution (it was ſaid) had 
« nothing arbitrary in it; inaſmuch 
« as the reſpective ſhares were ſeru- 
« pulouſly divided according to the 
« ayportionment of the impoſts laid 
« by the old government at a time 


« Jightened, and when at leiſure, 
« after a long peace, it applied itſelf 
« toequalize, as far as it could, the 
« public burthens.” - This was a 
ſtrong teſtimony from thoſe who had 
deſtroyed that government, though 
it was 1nvidiouſly added, that the 
motive of ſach equalization had 
been, © to make the country bear 
« as much as was poſſible for it 
« to pay. i 
Some other laws, of importance 
to the conſtitution and future go- 
vernment of the country, ſtill re- 
mained to be propoſed or diſcuſſed, 
but the aſſembly thought the work 
ſuficiently advanced to take mea- 
ſures preparatory to the meeting 


for holding the primary aſſemblies 
were directed to be iſſued on the 
13ta of June. In opening the 
plan of the committee for the 
formation of the legiſlature, M. 
Thouret reported their opinion, 
that the members of the exiſting 
aſſembly ought to be capable 


r / tn Wt 


"1th vehemence; and ſucceeded, 


. © R- i — © 0 


in having the preſent repreſenta- 
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« when it was in ſome degree en- 


of the new legiſlature; and notices. 


of ſitting in the next: Roberſpierre, 
however, immediately oppoſed it 


amidſt the applauſes of the galleries, 
, tives declared ineligible. This was 


victory which ſecured every thing 
in reverſion to the Jacobins, ſince 


147 
among them alone could be found 
new candidates of popular name in 
the hiſtory of the revolution, and 
the elections would neceſſarily be 
thrown ſo much the more into 
the hands of the affiliated ſocie - 
ties. 

A kindred queſtion followed re- 
ſpecting members of the future le- 
giſlatures: and here M. Petion 
took the lead in objection. He 
moved that no member of any le- 
giſlature ſhould be re- elected till 
after an interval of two years. The 
danger that muſt ariſe to the wiſeſt 
conftitution and the beſt govern- 
ment, from the perpetual change 
of meaſures to be apprehended from 
a perpetual change of men (who 
beſides were prohibited from ac- 
cepting any ſtation under the crown 
during four years) ſeriouſly alarmed 


M. Duport, and drew from him 5 


ſome reflexions which he declared 
he had long revolved in his mind, 
and could no longer ſuppreſs, though 
he had intended them for another 
occaſion. He had lately been a 
chief of the Jacobin club, Ad ſtill 
profeſſed himſelf ſuch an admirer 
of the revolution, that he would. 
not wiſh to rẽtrench any thing rom- 
it, except what he called ſome 
“ unneceſſary cruelties;? yet he now 
laid before the aſſembly, with leſs | 
reſerve and management than had 
hitherto been done by any of the 
leaders on that ſide, a juſt, 3 
melancholy, repreſentation of the 
condition to which they had brought 
themſelves and their country. Step 
«© by ſtep (ſaid he) you have been 
c led on to a complete dif 


« attempts been made to inſpire 
« you with I know not What 
&« phrenzy of ſimple principles, the 
effect of which, accurately calcu- 
"I. « lated 


ni- | 
© zation of ſociety. "Long. have JM 


: 


« of government, and to ' deſtroy, 
« not its abuſes, which you have 


ec nobly done, but its ſalutary ac-- 


tion, by which alone it can be 
te preſerved ;—let us ſpeak more 
« truly, it is to conduct you to a 
« total change in the form of go- 
« vernment. For ſpite of proteſta- 
« tions to the contrary, he mult be 
ignorant of all that is paſſing in 
e the world, who entertains a doubt 
" « of the vaſt projects which exiſt 
<« to that end.” * Do not you ſee 
„ (added he in another part of his 
e ſpeech) that crowd of unenlight- 
* ened men, already repeating, as 
„ they have been tutored, that the 
« firſt legiſlature will be conſti- 
c tuent, and will make a conſtitu- 
« tion more conformable to the 
« declaration of rights? When 
«© theſe ideas ſhall have become 
« more prevalent, it will no longer 
„ be time to prevent the danger; 


dt will be already here. Then 


« popular opinion, which has ſe- 
. conded your labours, will turn 
* againſt them; your conſtitution 
60 wg be attacked both by thoſe 


then deſcribed in a lively manner 


the ficuation to which the conſtitu- 


_ tionalifts would be reduced, like 
the impartials, the monarchiſts, and 


other ſimilar connexions of men, 


having no ſupport but the argu- 
ment of foree and martial law; 
he expoſed with great ability the 
miſchievous ſenſe which was put on 
the words liberty and equality, by 


fools and knaves; and the artful 


inſinuations of others who, not diſ- 


cloſing the whole {cope of their 


deſigns, ſpread about, that at leaſt 
Hiberty and equality would be bet- 


* 
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4e lated by thoſe who are the firſt ter preſerved by another form of 
movers, is to relax all the powers government; “ and yet (obſerved 


„ men, who want to make another 


The remedy which he propoſed for 


before the aſſembly would for ever 
entail on the nation. The aſſem. 


reconciling all opinions ;—that a 
member of one legiſlature might fit 


o could not attam to it, and 


<« thoſe who have overſhot it.” He were ſoon after incidentally touched 


« he) they who inſtil theſe notions 
« are remarkable for nothing but 
« their profound incapacity; not 
« one of us would give his houſe, 
« his eſtate, or his affairs, to be 
« managed for fix months by theſe 


c new conſtitution for France” 


every evil was, to reviſe the whole 
of the conſtitution, and quickly 
form a ſolid and durable povern- 
ment, not an uncertain and totter- 
ing one, ſuch às the motion then 


bly ſeemed to feel the truths which 
he uttered, ordered his ſpeech to 
be printed, refuſed to print a ſpeech 
of M. Roberſpierre, which had been 
very much applauded on the other 
ſide, and ended by decreeing an 
article drawn up by Bar- Ma 

rere, for the purpoſe of / 19. 


in the next; but after that, ſhould 
not be re- elected for the ſpace of 
two years. e | | 


The ſentiments of M. | Duport 


by M. Deſmeuniers, who had alſo 
been e among the Jacobins, 
He propoſed from the , 
cimmitste bf, che Cds. Na 5 
ſtitution, to make a new arrange- 
ment in the internal government of 
the country, conſiderably reducing 
the number of the municipalities, 
which formed no leſs than 43,913 


little independent "republics, pol- 


ſeſſing each an armed force of its 


own. They muſt be conſidered, he | 


ſaid, only as proviſional inſtitutions, 

adapted to temporary circumſtances, 

for the ſake of helping forward the | 
| as revo-, 


eg 


revolution ; that object obtained, 
nothing but abuſes and confuſion 
could be the reſult, if they remain- 
ed as .they were. Several voices 
neatly cried out, that there 
was but one opinion on the matter : 
yet after a ſhort debate, the queſtion 
was referred to the conſideration of 
the enſuing legiſlature. The next 
day the ſame member was' to re- 
port the opinion of the committee 
as to the number of repreſentatives 
which the departments ſhould re- 
ſpectively ſend to the future aſſem- 
blies, and he took that occaſion in 
concluding, to be a little more 
explicit on the danger hanging 
over the ſtate, though his ſubject did 
not naturally lead him to any ſuch 
topic. He warned his colleagues, 
that if their meaſures ſhould then 
betray a want of wiſdom, they 
muſt expect nothing but ingratitude 
from the people for their paſt ſer- 
vices, and aceuſations againſt them 
as the authors of that anarchy into 
which the country would fall. 
They muſt employ themſelves (he 


frenzth to the government; for 
there was not a moment more to 
be loſt. Nor many days after, the 
aſſembly was ſurpriſed by a more 
ſpirited remonſtrance than 
all *, in a letter from the 
Abbe Raynal. On the 
verge of fourſcore, the oldeſt and 


| May 31. 


new philoſophy, he had collected 
his ſtrength for a laſt effort, to 
ſpeak the auſtere language of truth. 


ruin of all order, morality, and re- 


told them) in giving ſtability and 


moſt celebrated living teacher of the 


lle declared, that the doctrines of 
his ſchool had never been deſigned 
for the ſtandard of legiſlation; the 


ligion, which he deſcribed in glow- 


® See this remarkable ktter in our laſt volume, Appendix to Chron, p-. 81. 
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ing terms, he attributed to the ſingle 
fault of recurring for ever to ab- 
ſtractions, without regarding ſeaſons 
and circumſtances; and he forcibly 
urged the immediate neceflity of 
putting the liberty, property, and 
ſecurity of the people nas the 


protection of an efficient and vi- 


gorous monarchy. The majority 
called him a dotard, and paſſed 4 

the order of the dag. 

Thus in no quarter did any pro- 

ſpect open to the king, which could 
afford him a hope of happineſs, 
tranquillity, or ſafety. The gene- 
ral principles which had been re- 
cogniſed in his favour, when he 


firſt ſolemnly accepted the conſti- 1 7 


tution, gradually ſhrunk to nothin: 
as the details of practical regula- 


tion , unfolded themſelves : and, . 
fuch as it was, the very makers of 


the conſtitution now deſpaired of 


their own work. About the ſame 
time, his fincerity in accepting it 


was impeached more indecently 


and injuriouſly than ever, and he 


was in a manner diſowned by the 
national aſſembly, y). 
The general reception of the 
well-known letter to foreign courts 
had ultimately juſtified the early 


- apprehenfions of M. Montmo- 


rin. Aſſerting, ſo ſtrongly as KR 
did, the perfect freedom of the mo- 

narch, at a moment When public 

facts proved him to be a priſoner, 
it was regarded every where abroad 
with ſurprife and compaſſon, not 
without a mixture of indignation 
againſt thoſe who had extorted it 
from him; at home it deeply af- 
flicted all who bore affection to his 
perſon or cauſe, while it excited 
the ridicule, contempt, and invec- 
tive, even of thoſe who had preſſed 


it when originally communicated 
to the aſſembly. M. Dumourier, 
who once was of opinion that 
the king even ought to enter 
his name among the Jacobins, 
thought the language of this de- 


claration exaggerated beyond all 


bounds, and *“ was one of the firſt to 


cenſure it. Some ſtrictures upon 


it were introduced by him into a 
memoir which he had compoſed 
on the diplomatic ſtyle proper 
for the king of a free people, 
and which, begun at the requeſt of 
Mirabeau, voluntarily finiſhed and 
ſent to M. Montmorin, but neg- 
lected by that miniſter, he in re- 
ſentment read to the Jacobins, by 

Whom it was warmly approved, 
printed, and circulated. The other 
clubs took up the ſubje@ in their 


accuſtomed tone,, and the demo- 


cratic journals joined the cry. 

At length a libel appeared of fo 
_ treacherous and malignant a kind 
as to force itfelf on the notice of 
the king and his miniſters. It 
purported to be + a correſpondence 
received from Frankfort, but it 


bore ſtrong marks of having been 
fabricated in Paris; a trick which 


was frequently played without 
ſcruple by the different leaders of 
the revolution. The writer pre- 
tended that he had ſeen and copied 
two counter-letters which had ac- 
companied, for the purpoſe of diſ- 
crediting, the declaration to fa- 
reign courts. The popular falſe- 


* Vie de Dumouriez, |. iii. chap. v. 


I Suite d'une correſpondance de Frankfort, en 
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him to write it, and applauded 


hood, that Louis had deſigned tg 
quit the kingdom on the 18th of 
April, was re-affirmed in the face 


of his former contradiction: the 


ſubſtance of the ſuppoſed manifeſto, 


which he was in that caſe to have 


iſſued, was recited ; the “ ayowed 
« determination of different de. 


« ſpots” to ſupport him was an. 


nounced as one of his chief re. 
liances; and all theſe details were 
aſſerted to have come from the 


Thuilleries. The letters (it was 


« added) though without any fig. 
ce nature qvere known to be from 


. cc a principal agent of a great 


« ariftocratical perſonage, who had 
„ given him a conſiderable place 
« in the department of diplomatic * 
cc treaſons.” The reſt of the libel 

related to © the almoſt general 
ce conſpiracy of | deſpots,” which 


was repreſented as having been 
already decided, and only waiting 


for the means of execution. Great 


Britain, Pruſſia, and the Emperor 


were ſtated to be at the head of 
this league, by which France was 
on the point of being attacked. 
Immediately the Orleaniſts, the | 


anarchiſts, and the republicans, were 


active in diſperſing this indiſput- 
able proof (as they would have it 


conſidered) of perfidy in the court, 


and of hoſtile aggreſſion from {o- 
reign powers, The miſchief to be 


apprehended from this was the 


greater, as the falſe alarm of an in. 


vaſion had for ſome time been indul- | 


triouſly ſpread to agitate the popu- | 


- 


date du 17 Mai 1791-—in the | 


Moniteur of the 31ſt of May. The Italics in the text are thoſe of the libel itſelf, 
After what relates to France, there is, in the pretended correſpondence, a good | 
deal about the hoſtile diſpoſitions of the Engliſh government, and of the mon 

men, much to the ſame general effect with the ſuppoſed extracts of letters from 
London in the Moniteur, which Mr. Miles ſays were written during the years 
1790 and 1791, either by Mirabeau, or by a man who had been his ſecretary, to 
inſpire a diſtruſt of this nation. See Conduct of France, &c. Appendix, p. 4 
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lace; and the incendiary writers 
had repeatedly threatened à gene- 
ral maſſacre of tne adverſe party, 
on the firſt appearance of actual 
danger. f * 

the pretended article of intelli- 
| gence was full of improbabilities; 

he many, however, belieye ac- 
ording 


judgment; and the tendency of 
the publication was to point their 
fury directiy at the king and queen. 
M. Montmorin, therefore, did not 
content himſelf with a ſimple de- 
mal of its truth, as he had recently 


manifeſto iſſued in the name of the 
lune 1 emperor; but in a letter to 
bly he diſtinguiſhed the ng for- 


gery from the deluge of libels, with 


oppoſe only contempt; and he 
pointedly added, that he made the 
communication not only with the 


der of his royal maſter, When this 
letter had been read, a motion was 
made, that the Printer and edi- 


had firſt appeared, ſhould be pu- 
niſhed ; but ſome inſtantly declared 


Former. 


Vol. XXXI VV 


When examined, indeed, 


to their fears, their de- 
ſires, or their animoſities, not their 


done with regard to a ſpurious 
the preſident of the aſſem- 


which France was overwhelmed, 
yer againſt which he thought it the 
wiſeſt, as it was the eaſieſt way, to 


knowledge, but by the expreſs or- 


tor of the paper in which the libel 


nA 7. VL. 


propoſed that the king fhould withdraw himſelf 
himſelf on the loyalty of the provinces ; the other, 
tois and the Emperor, offered the afſiftance of the neighbouring powers. 
The king rejedts the latter, and reſolves on attempting the execution of the 
Preparations for his flight. 
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full inquiry into all the facts, to 
decide between the miniſter and 
the journaliſt, and were for paſſing 
to the order of the day; others 
wiſhed the previous queſtion to be 
put, that there might not remain to 
after times the trace of a propoſi- 
tion ſo ſervile. In vain was it ob- 
ſerved on the other ſide, that in 
truth it was not the miniſter, but 
the king himſelf, who had been 
injured, and who ſought their pro- 


tection; in vain were the dete ſtable 
fraud and atrocious tendency of the 
libel preſſed on the aſſembly, No 


redreſs was granted. A doubt was 
ſuffered to reſt on the good faith of 


the king; a vague and indeterminate 


diſquietude was left on the minds 
of the people; and encouragement 


was given, through impunity, to 


thoſe who were ſeeking by all arts 
to raiſe the. multitude againſt the 
throne, En og, 

The patience of Louis, meek as 


was his nature, was here exhauſted. 


Nothing remained for him, in his 


opinion, but to attempt ſome deci- 
five ſtep, by ſuch. means as were 


within his own power, to deliver 
himſelf with his family from cap= 


tivity and inſult, and his kingdom 


from anarchy and ruin. About 
this period, therefore, he ſeems to 


| ack have taken his final reſolution, - 
that it was impoſſible, without Aa N N 


— 


To plans formed for the ling's delbocrance * One; by the Marquic de Beal; © © 


2 Paris, and throw 
tween the Count d Ar- 


"Theſe diſcloſed to La Fayette, and to 
VVV 
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Voidel. Queen alone ſuſpeted. Guards at the palace doubled. - Meaſure 
. of the Aſſembly not ana to the king. Power of pardoning talen 
. from him by the new criminal code. Report relative to the army tends 10 
force all the loyal officers into a refignation .of their commiſſions. Report on + 
' the flate of the frontiers ſhews a diſpoſition to diſturb the tranquillity of 
Europe. Farce of a deputation of pariſh- children to the aſſembly. Speech of theip 
leader, promiſing the future conqueſt of the world, Facobins likely tofutceed inthe 
approaching elections. Ceremony of the federation at hand. Duplicate of a paſſ. 
Port vbtained for the king*s uſe. Other preparations for his departure. King and 
his family eſcape from Paris. Monſieur and his conſort eſcape. Proceedings in the 
 afſembly in conſequence. King's memoir delivered to the aſſembly. Abſtra3 
"that memoir. Effect of the kings eſcape on the afſembly—On the people, 
Procedings of the Orleanifts—Of the Briſſotins. King and his family 
arrive at Varennes. Arreſted there. Ignominiouſly ſent back to Pari. 
Fnſults offered them on the road. The Marquis Dampierre ſhot for his liy- 
alty, as he was in the ad? of kiſſing the king's hand. The Royal family 
arrive at Paris. Studied diſreſpect ſhewn to them as they paſs. A cry if 
«the law, the law,” and tumult raijed as they are getting out of their 
carriage at the Thuilleriet. Are impriſoned theze. King and queen, ex- 
amined by the commiſſioners. Accuracy of the king. Canſtitution changed 
to à republic by theſe meaſures. M. Cazalts in conſequence refigns. Short 
character of him. Coalition of the Lameths, Barnave, and the reſt of their 
party, quith the party of La Fayette and the committee of the conſtitution. 
Conſeguent reconciliation and return of the club of 1789 to the Facobins, 
| The committee of the national ufſembly reports in favour of the king, Po- 
pulace from the Palais Royal get poſſeſſion of the Facobin club, and join in 
Voting a petition againſt the King, propoſed by Laclos. Diſagreement f 
LTaclos and Briſſot about drawing it ap. Lacls wants to leave an 
opening for raiſing di Orleans to the throne; Briſſot is for apoliſping 
royalty altogether. T wo different copies of tbe petition printed. Rivtous | 
 angeting the next day in the Champ-de-Mars, for the purpoſe of petition-> | 
ing. Jacobins ſend to announce that they had ſuppreſſed their petition. 
On the Sunday tao perſons murdered by the multitude in the Champ-de- 
Mars. A new petition there propoſed. Martial law proclaimed; and ſeve- 
ral of the populace ſhot by the national guards, Great terror of the repub- 
lican N Club of the Feuillants firmed' by a new ſchiſm of the 
Jacobins. Rewifion of the conflitutien. Eloguent proteſt of the minority 
againſt all the acts of the Aſſembly. Acceptance of the . conſtitution by the 
Eing. Union of Avignon with France, Decree; reſpetting the colonits, 
© contrary to the former decree of the 12th of May. Decree againſt the clubs. 
. Other decrees. Clofing of the afſembly. Review of the proceedings of the 


_- . Culpable acts atwunting t9 actual rebellion. in the. commencement 


of the revolution. Vicious ſyſtem. of domeſtic politics, on a, principle of vi 
Venſal innovation. Miſchicuous conſequencts.. Furious. penſecution of the 


Clergy at the difſblution of the Affembly. Horrible ſcenes inthe xolanies at tht 
2 Jam Period. Mem of foreign. politics... Declared. heftilizy. ta. all other go- 
| n beginning of the rewolution, Alarms , Germany. At. 
tack, on the Empire in the proceedings againſt the princes of Alſage and Leros 
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ARIOUS- plans, in all which 


have been the principal -aQor, had. 
been formed, at different times, for 
the purpoſe of extricating 'Louis 


of theſe (and apparently one of the 
moſt feaſible) was in great part di- 
geſted by that officer himſeh, ſo 
early as the month of October 1790; 
when the biſhop of Pamiers brought 
him a project of the baron de Bre- 
teuil, which had been already ap- 
proved, and was to be executed in 
the enſuing ſpring. The * intention 
was, that the royal family ſhould 
ſecretly quit Paris, and retire to 
one of the frontier towns under M. 
Bowlle's command: there the king 
meant to collect around him the 
troops, and ſuch of his ſubjects as 
ſill retained: their fidelity; to at- 
tempt bringing back the reſt of his 
deluded people to a ſenſe of their 
duty, and in cafe other means ſhould 
fail, to call in the aſſiſtance of his 
allies for the reſtoration of order and 
tranquillity to his kingdom. The 
general, after reſpechfully remon- 
ſtrating on the danger of ſuck a 
fight, propoſed either Valencien- 
nes, Beſangon, or Montmedy. The 
king fixed on the latter for the place 
of his retreat, and on the month of 
March or April for the time of his 
departure from Paris. But in Fe. 
bruary this ſcheme was ſuperſeded 
by another, the ſuggeſtion of Mira- 
beau, who had 
to the Court at the expence of 
bo0,000 livres, a monthly penſion 
of 50,000- more, and large pro- 
miles in Caſe. of ſueceſs. He hoped. 


; * 
{ 
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' HIS TORY OF' EUROPE. 


Paint, and in the affaire of Avignon. Intriguer of the French is the latres 
country, and miſeries produced by them. Conduct of the king of Prufſia. 
Vibe Emperor. C ircular letter from Padua, and declaration at Pilnitx. 


the marquis de Bouille was to 


the XVI. out of his difficulties: One 


Mirabeau was to 


y been gained 
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to make the national aſſembly itſelf, 
the departments, the people of Pa- 


ris, and even the Jacobin club; his 


inſtruments for obtaining the diſ- 
ſolution of. the exiſting aſſembly, as 
not being competent, under their ori- 
ginal inſtructions, to make any eſſen- 
tial change in the conſtitution, the 


ſummoning of another with more 
ample powers, and the reſtoration 


of the king in the interval to liberty 


and ſome reaſonable authority. M. 


_ with ſome of his beſt troops to Fon-- 


tainbleau or Compicgne, where 
ave dehvered 
the royal family into his hands. 
No ſooner had this plan drop- 

ped with its author, than a ne- 
deſign for the eſcape of the royal 
family, either to M. Bouillé or to 


Alſace, was ſubmitted to the queen 


from the duke of Biron, the -inti- 
mate friend of the duke of Or- 


leans. , Of courſe no truſt could be. 


repoſed in that quarter. What had 
been. before ſettled -was therefore 


reſumed, and firſt the latter end of ' 
April or the beginning of May, affe 
terwards, when that period came, . - 


the middle of June was appointed 


for carrying it into effect: the in- 


tended excurſion to St. Cloud had _ 
no ſaxt of reference to-it, but is ſaid 
to have been the advice of M. la 


ance of liberty to the king. All this 
while, M. Bowlle maintained a cloſe 
correſpondence in cypher with his 


royal maſter, by means of count f | 


Ferſen and baroneſs Korff. The 


king's letters. breathed an ardenn 


defire for the re- eſtablihment of 


x M, BouillF's Memoirs, P- 251, &c.; M. Noleville's D, vol. i. p. 197, &e. | r 5 ; 
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peace and tranquillity, which he 
would have purchaſed with every 
perſonal facrifice, unwilling to have 
recourſe to arms, till all other means 
ſhould have been found ineffectual. 
He even warned M. Boville, that 
the plot which was formed in the 
latter end of the year, 1790, for at- 
tempting a counter revolution at 
Lyons, in co-operation with the 
emigrants at Turin, was contrary 
to his inclination and conſent, and 
that he had endeavoured by every 
method in his power to prevent it. 
Next to a civil war, his chief dread 
| was that of being obliged to paſs 
the limits of his own dominions. 
In the mean time, M. la Fayette, 
who had in vain courted the con- 
fidence of M. Bouille, working 
through his creature and dependant 
the war. miniſter, abridged firſt the 
limits, and then the authority of his 
command, took from him his beſt .. 
_ difpoſed troops, replaced them with 
others of an oppoſite deſcription, 
and debauched all by encouraging 
them to frequent the Jacohin clubs. 
Even if the king could reach Mont- 
medy, the iſſue would now be at beſt 
uncertain. On the other hand, the 
impunity granted to the libels con- 
tinually poured forth againſt him and 
His family, rendered it, as he after- 
_ wards obſerved, no longer ſafe, or 


even decent, for him to ſtay in Paris. 


In this ſituation of things, came 
a fifth plan; which is ſaid to have 
been projected by M. Calonne, pa- 
tronized by the count d' Artois, ne- 

gotiated by them with ſeveral of 

the powers engaged in it, and at 

length adopted by the emperor, in 
an interview at Mantua, on the 18th 
of May. It was then drawn up“ in 

XXI articles, to the following effect: 


4 Dr. Moore's. Journal. M. Moleville's Memoirs, vol. iii. p 442. M. Dugour's 
Defence, p. 241, M. Limon's © Vie & Martyre de Louis AV. 1,” printed at 


4 dinia (in whole re ſpective dominions 


to obſerve a neutrality. The fo. 
reign troops, to be employed in 


to ſuch of the troops and national 


mean time it was ſtrongly recom- 


threatening manifeſtoes. 


ported to have been confidentially 


N © oy Wr 
Wen. . 
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A proteſtation by all the branc 
of the Bourbon family, was firſt to he 
publiſhed; a manifeſto was to follow 
from the emperor, on the ground 
of the injuries done to the princeg 
of the empire having poſſeſſions in 
Alſace and Lorrain, as well as on 
the more public ground of danger 
to all monarchies; and laſtly, the 
Swiſs Cantons and the king of Sar. 


French emiſlaries had long been 
trying to excite inſurrections) were 
to join the confederacy : the other 
powers of Europe were expected 


five different columns, were rec- 
koned at 100,000, men; but they 
were to be confidered only as aux- 
iliaries to the French nobility, and 


guards as were faithful to the royal 
cauſe, As ſoon as the allies had 
poſſeſſed themſelves of any conſider- 
able diſtrict in France, all the mem- 
bers of the former parliaments, who 
could be collected, were to be called 
together, and fit as a high court of 
juſtice. This concert of powers was 
to be kept a ſecret till the moment 
of execution, which was to be about 
the latter end of Auguſt. In the 


mended that every endeavour ſhould 
be uſed to prevent partial inſurrec- 
tions in the interior of the kingdom; 
and it was eſpecially deſired of the. | 
king and queen, that they would 
remain at Paris. "Their. ſafety, it 
was faid, could beſt be truſted. to an 
army. of 100,000 men, preceded by 

Count Alphonſe Durfort, a French 
nobleman then at Mantua, is re- 


Ratiſbon. 
charged 


— 
— 


- 


| 
— 


charged by the emperor with the an. officer | of the national guards, 


communication of theſe articles to 
Louis the XVIth. He arrived at the 
very moment when the king found 
it neceſſary to make ſome deciſive 
effort. But this plan, in which he 
was to owe the re-eſtabliſhment of 
his throne to foreigners, he rejected: 
he adhered to that of M. Bouillè, 
in which he was to throw himſelf 
wholly on the affections of his 
people. His choice has been at- 
tributed to the influence of the 
queen, actuated by her known diſ- 
like of M. Calonne, her ſuppoſed 
jealouſy of the aſcendency which 
the count d' Artois would acquire, 
if he ſhould return at the head of a 
victorious army, and the ſecret ad- 
vice received from M. Necker, in 


whom ſhe had a confidence. There 


5, however, no neceſſity for aſcribing 
it to ſuch counſels and motives, 
though they may allo have exiſted. 
The line of action which was adopt- 
ed by the king, was eſſentially con- 
formable to the ſpirit of his con- 
duct, and declarations, both before 
and after; as the propoſition of the 
emperor contains, fo. far at leaſt as 
circcumitances permitted, the out- 
line of the operations attempted 
the enſuing yer. yorlnhy hn oo 
| When the king had once reſolved, 
he ſought the means of execution. 
1... Ten days before his flight, 
June 
"JV perſon to make ſome ar- 
ranzement in the apartments of the 
palace, ſo as to get acceſs to a pri- 


vate ſtaircaſe by Which they after- 
wards deſcended; and they ordered 
a new key to the door of communi- 


cation with that ſtaircaſe, *® In- 
telligence was carried the ſame day 


from one of the queen's women to 


see the Moniteur of the 22d of June, 


e la Conjuration du Dut d Orleann. 
8 | * $i . : 


he and the queen went in 


and by his means to M. Gouvion, 
ſecond in command under M. La 


Fayette: but he was taught to be- 


lieve that it was the queen only 
who meditated an attempt to eſcape 
with the dauphin and the princeſs 


royal. The ſame ſuſpigion was oon 
after conveyed from another quar - 


ter to M. Voidel, a leading member 


of the committee of enquiry, and 


in connexion with the Duke of N 


Orleans. The guards on duty at 
the palace were doubled. 1 
Meanwhile the proceedings of 


— 
* 


the aſſembly were not of. a nature 


to ſhake the king's purpoſe. | In 


ſettling the penal code, (the chief 
merit of which was, that it con- 
firmed and completed the aboli- 

tion of torture, begun ſome years 


before by the king himſelf) the 


power of pardoning was taken from 


the crown: and there was no branch 


of the royal authority ſo dear to the 


heart of Louis as the prerogative 
of ſhewing mercy. He felt, and 
afterwards complained of, this de- 
privation above all others. A report 


on the army was brought forward; 
and, though the meaſure of break- 
ing all the officers was not adopted, 
a new oath was enjoined, of a ten- 


dency which, it was ſuppoſed, would 


prevent many from taking it, and 
all who refuſed were to retire with 


one-fourth of their pay. This re- 


port too was followed by another, 
on the ſtate of the frontiers. The 
military committee, which was 


chiefly under the influence of the 


Lameths, and the party then predo- 


minant in the jacobin elub, magni- 


fied the danger from the neigh- 
bouring powers, whom they accuſed 
of endeavouring to excite troubles 


'Dr. Moores View, ür, and Lues 
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in France. The concluſion of the fufficiently aſcertained upon every 
report, however, manifeſted that the canvas. The time preſſed. The 
authors of it were diſpoſed, them - decree on the reſidence of the pub. 
ſelves, to interfere every where in lic; funftionaries had not yet beer 
plunging all Europe into inteſtine preſented to the king, and; there. 
diſorder. It is to you,” ſaid the fore, would not have been binding 
reporter, addreſſing the aſſembly, upon him, even if he had been at 
C it is to you that fature ages, that full liberty; ſome of the later ob. 
e the univerſe will be indebted for noxious decrees were in the fame 
_ © beholding the yoke of error, de. ſtate of incompletion ; the whole | 
« ſpotiſm, ſuperſtition, and igno- conſtitution was yet to be reviſed 
ce rance broken by all men, who, previous to the laſt abſolute accept. 
« tired like us of the debaſement and ance ; but the annual ceremony of | 
_. « jnextneſs into which the people had the federation was at hand, when it 
44e fallen,ſhall annihilate every ſpecies muſt be ratified anew, as it then 
_ « of tyranny.” The next night, with ſtood, by an oath, 

a view to that theatrical eM& which The duplicate of a paſlports, 
has been ſo much employed to catch 33 to the baroneſs Korff and 
the populace in the progreſs of the her family on the 5th of June, was 
revolution, a ſort of interlude, after procured through the Ruffian am- 

having been reherſed at the jaco- baſſador, on a pretence that the 
bin club, was performed before the former had been accidentally de- 
national aſſembly. A deputation ftroyed. On the rat of June 
of pariſh-children, accompanied by M. Dumouſtier, who had formerly 
| ſome veterans and pupils of the na- belonged to the life-guards, receiy. 
tional guards of Paris, appeared at ed orders in the name of the king, 
the bar. If you,” ſaid the orator of that himſelf, and his two comrades, 
the deputation, have had the glory M. Malleden, and M. Valory, ſhould 
cc to render all France free, it will provide themſelves with the dreſſes 
_ « belong to the riſing generation, of counters, as they would be want- 
4 it belongs to us, to carry that con- ed to go with ſome important diſ- 
« queſt to the very extremities of the patches. The king himſelf did 
- « two worlds; the only conqueſt now not ſee either of thoſe three gentle. 
« worthy of us.” This addreſs was men, till the evening of his depar- 
not only applauded, but qrdered to ture. He then told one of them that 
be printed and circulated. they were to accompany him and 
The ſucceſs of the Jacobins in his family from Paris, but he did 
the approaching elections was now. not mention his ultimate deſti- 


The circumſtances of the king's eſcape, journey, and return to Paris, have been 
taken from the king's and queen's ſeveral declarations, the different official reports 
to the aſſembly from the municipalities and other public bodies At St. Menehould, | 
Clermont, and Varennes, as wall as from their own commiſſioners, the narratives 
of individuals at the bar, and principally that of Drouet, as well as the account 
which one of the three {ns ren who attended the king, gave to the Count 
d'Artois at Coblentz, in the preſence of the author of the 4 Promenade amtour de 
| Grande Bretagne.” An endeavour has been made to ſele& from each authority 
thoſe facts which paſſed moſt immediately within the knowledge of each. The reſt | 


. 


is chieflyſupplied from the report made by the committee of t e aſſembly appoipted 
to enquire into the circumſtances of the king's eſcape, =. the 66 Hiſtaire de la Ri- | 
«6 * par deux Amis de la Liberté, vol. vii. | 


nation. 
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zen. Their feveral parts were 
er them in facit3tarin the 
intended eſcape, and a particular 
injunction was laid upon them, that 
on no account 'ſhould they carry 

any arms with them. 5 5 
On the night of the 


zcth. Freſh intelligence was 
brought to M. Gouvion of the 
queen's intention to fly; and by 
him was communicated to the 
mayor, who, after informing the 
council general, ſent orders to all 
the poſt-houſes, to let no borſes 
without acquainting him; and to 
all the barriers, to ſuffer none to 
depart without A paſſport from the 


La Fayette, repaired to the Thail- 
leries, where they found every thing 
quiet, and apparently ſafe; and 
gare orders to have all the gates 
ſhut, except thoſe of the court of 


lace, they actually paſſed, without 
knowing, the queen and the princeſs 
Elizabeth on their way to the coach, 
which was waiting for them“ on the 
Quai Voltaire, and to which Ma- 
dame Tourzel and the two royal 
children had been already conduct- 
ed. The king ſoon after came, 


dately they all drove to the gate 
of dt. Martin, and there got into a 


nich had been procured for them 
by M. Dumouſlier, and being joined 
vere two female attendants, who 
tad been ſent ſeparately out of 
Paris, found M. Valory at Bondy 


Luvre, 


municipality. He then, with M. 


princes, leaving ſeveral of the ſu- 
perior officers of the national guards 
to watch the whole night, It 1s 
ſaid that, as they entered the pa- 


attended by M. Malleden. Imme- 
travelling carriage, with four horſes, 


on the road by a chaiſe, in which 


1th poſt-horſes, ready to proceed 
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to the next ſage. All night they | 
without - 


continued their journey 
encountering any obſtacle, aud the 


morning faw them at ſuch a diſtance 
from Paris, as ſeemed to put them 
About 
the ſame time that the king and his 
Jone 20th, about eleven o'clock, - 


out of the reach of danger. 


family quitted the Thuilleries, Mon- 
ſieur, the king's brother, and his 
conſort, left the palace of Luxem- 
bourg, where they reſided, and, 
taking another road, arrived ſafely 
at Mons in Auſtrian Flanders, from 
whence they were to have gone 
round to Montmedy. _ | 

The departure of the royal family 


was announced the next morning to 


M. Gouvion, by the ſame perſon who 


had given him all his former intel- 


ligence. He acquainted the mayor, 


by whom the preſident of the aſlem- 
bly was informed that © ſome ene- 
mies of the public weal had carried 


off the king and his family.” When 


this was declared in the aſſembly, a 


deep ſilence reigned for a long time. 
The firſt to break it was 


propoſed, and it was decreed, that 


couriers ſhould be diſpatched in 
every direction, to ſeize and ſtop all 
perſons leaving the kingdom; and 


all effects, arms, ammunition, mo- 


ney, horſes, and carriages. The 


next ſtep was to order M. Rocham- 


beau away to his command on the 


frontiers. A ſort of proclamation 


to che citizens of Paris was then 
iſſued, enforcing the maintenance 
of good order: a decree was paſſed 
to prevent the circulation of falſe 
decrees, or * other decrees than 


thoſe of the aſſembly : The mini- 
ſters were authorized to fit per- 


ſonally in the aſſembly, and to do 
all acts of executive power under 
their own ſignatures, and on their 5 
* The Hiſtoire de la Revolution, &c. &c. ſays © at the extremity of the Place de. 
” Carouzel,” The. Quai Voltaire we believe to be the new name of the Nai ds 


reſponſi- - 


N » Re- f 
gnaud, of St. Jean d' Angely. He 
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reſponſibility: Decrees ſealed with the whole world on the ſubjed of 
the great ſeal by the miniſter of his own conduct, and that of the 
Juſtice were declared to have all the government which had eſtabliſed 
force of law: An immediate ac- itſelf in the realm. The compo. 
count of the fate of the treaſury tion was undoubtedly his own, and 
was demanded from the TT, from“ internal evidence appears to 
_ fioners: M. Montmorin, who was have been recently begun and finih. | 
confined in his houſe by the popu- ed: the ſtyle of it was plain and 
| lace, was ſet at liberty, and con- ſimple, not without occaſional force. 
firmed in his office, with inſtructions, The whole ſhewed much attentive. | 
to aſſure all foreign powers of the ſtudy of the decrees, particularly 
good will of the French Dang: thoſe lately paſſed by the aſſembly, | 
A ſtrong guard was placed round his and a juſt ſenſe of the real ſlate of 
office, and other offices which con- the country, and the true character 
tained the molt important ſtate-pa- of the revolution. The king de- 
pers: Accounts having been brought clared, that while a hope remained 
that M. Cazales and M. Clermont- of order being re-eſtabliſhed, and 
Tonnerre, as well as two aids-du- public happineſs ſecured by the | 
camp of M. La Fayette, who was meaſures of the national aſſembly, W 
ſuſpeted of connivance, were in he regarded no perſonal facrifice, | 
danger from different groups of the and would never have objected to 
_ populace, commiſſioners were ſent any thing which had been done, 
for their protection: The national on account of his own want of 
guards were all drawn out: And the freedom; but under the total dil. 
members of the directory had a comfiture of that hope, he nor 
room affigned them for their ſit- thought himſelf bound to enter his 
tings, contiguous to the hall of the ſolemn proteſt. He reckoned up 
aflembly, that they might be at all that he had done, or ſuffered, to 
hand to receive orders. conform with the wiſhes of his peo- 
In the midft of this train of mea- ple in the firſt ſtages of the revo- 
fares, M. La Porte, the intendant lution; he complained, that all had 
of the civil liſt, was called to the been miſrepreſented and diſtorte!; 
dar to give an account of every and obſerved that the ſtates-genetal, 
thing which he knew relative to the when they aſſumed the title of the 
king's departure; and he then deli- national aſſembly, violating their 
vered a memoir, written in the inſtructions © % make laws in con- 
king's own hand, which he had “ cert wwith the king,” put him quite 
| found in a ſealed packet addreſſed our of the conſtitution, by denying 
to him, and brought that morning him the right to grant or refule his 
by one of the royal domeſtics. It ſanction to ſuch acts as they might } 
was read, and appeared to be a de- chuſe to call conſtitutional, and al. 
claration of the king to France and lowing him on other ſubjects only a 


- 


4 


FT uke firſt branch of government there reviewed, is the adminiſtration of juſ. 
tice; and the king principally dwells on the decree depriving him of the pore of | 
pardoning, which he mentions as 4 one of the laſt decrees,” This loole pbraſe | 
feems rather to intimate, as if that decree had paſſed: ſome little time; and the date | 

of it was the 4th of June. on ns PT en mo nnd 2 
T ee e er 


Ws 


wer of ſuſpenſion till the third 
ſegillature; a power which he had 
never, in fact, been able to exer- 
ciſs, He remarked too, with afflic- 
tion, the invidious diſtinction which, 
in every arrangement, had been ſtu- 
diouſly made between ſervices ren- 
dered to the king perſonally, and 
thoſe rendered to the ſtate. The 
different parts of the government 
were then examined, under the four 
heads of © juſtice,” „the interior 
adminiſtration,” * foreign affairs, 


hewn how the late practical regu- 
lations, in effect, deſtroyed all the 
general principles of the conſtitu- 
tion favourable tothe royal autho- 
rity, This vicious form of govern- 
ment was ſaid to be rendered ſtill 
more ſo, from the uſurpation of the 
' whole executive power by the com- 


the domination of the jacobin 
clubs, in every quarter, over every 
power of the conſtitution, not ex- 


king mentioned with regret the 
failure of the friends of order, in 
whoſe wiſdom he declared himſelf 
to have placed a cofifidence: he cited 
their late frequent admiſſions, that 


the government; but noticed their 


ing aſcendancy of a contrary ſpirit. 
He pointed out the ſecret purpoſe 


which he conſidered as intended to 

overturn the monarchy; and he 
| traced the melancholy picture of his 
mortifications and ſufferings, from 
to the 18th of April, together with 


lequel of that ſcandalous day. The 


and “ the finances:” and it was 


mittees of the aſſembly, and from 


cepting the aſſembly itſelf. The 


it was neceſſary, in the reviſion of 
their labours, to give ſtrength to 


daily loſs of credit, and the grow- 


of the outrages heaped upon him, 


the beginning of the revolution down 
tie new inſults which! were the! 


concluſion was an affecting addreſs 
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to all his ſubjects, and eſpecially the 


inhabitants of that city, which, as 


he obſerved, his anceſtors had de- 


lighted to call the good city of 
Paris. Return (he exclaimed)- 
« to your king; he will always be 
« your father, your beſt friend. 
« What pleaſure will he have in 


« forgetting all his perſonal inju- 


« ries, and in ſeeing himſelf once 
« more in the midſt of you, 'when a 
% conſtitution, freely accepted by 
« him, ſhall have made our holy 


ce religion reſpected; when govern- 
ment ſhall be eſtabliſhed on a 
« footing, ſteady, yet allowing uſe- 
« ful action; when neither the pro- 


« perty, nor condition, of any man 
« ſhall be troubled; when the laws 


« ſhall no more be infringed with 


« impunity ; and, in fine, when li- 
« berty ſhall be ſettled on 


#3 #5 


« and immoveable foundation.” 


Louis afterwards referred to this 


paſſage in proof of his aſſertion, 
that he never intended to leave the 
kingdom. It clearly alludes alſo to 


the plan of calling another meeting 
of the ſtates-general, for the pur- 
poſe of ſettling ſich a conſtitution 
as he might freely accept, on the 


principle of a limited monarchy. _ 


When this paper had been read, 


a committee was appointed to draw 


up an anſwer. Such other mea- 


ſures, demanded by the exigency of 


the moment, as were propoſed, were 
either decreed or rejected; the pro- 


ceedings of the fitting were dire&- _ 


ed to be printed, and circulated 
without delay ; 'and the preſident, 


then looking round with a compoſed: 


air, obſerved, that « if 'no member 


« had any thing more to offer, they. 


« might paſs to the order of the 
« a e eee ee 


The demeangur of the aſſembly - 
was, certainly, calm, dignified, and, 
ke OT on 
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trying an occaſion ; yet perhaps it 
was net altogether free from a cer- 
tain caſt of the theatre: Neither 
was the event itſelf any ſurpriſe to 
the greater part of the members. 
It gave riſe, however, to ſerious 
reflexions in the minds of many. 
M. Barnave, in particular, ſnewed 
this by a change of conduct highly 


Honourable to him. Though there 


ad long been a declared enmity 
between him and M. La Fayette, 
ret he was the firſt to check ſome 
finuations, thrown out by Rew- 


bell, againſt the commander in 
chief, to bear a liberal teſtimony to 


his zeal in the cauſe of the revo- 


lution, and to recommend unani- 
mity, as eſſential to their ſafety. 


From that day his influence was 
employed in bringing the minds of 


all around him to a better temper. 


The general impreſſion made on 


1 ſembly.“ 


the people was ſimilar, if we may 
believe M. Duport. I ſaw ( ſaid 


« he) a great crowd in the Place de 
« Grive: deep grief was marked 


* ee countenances, mingled with 
£6 87 


ſpoſitions to peace and union; 


. and all declared an entire confi- 


« dence in the wiſdom 


7 


of the aſ- 


On the other hand, the Orleaniſls, 
the repuhlicans, and the anarchiſts, 


could not diſſemble their joy; 
their emiſſaries were immediately 
buſied in deſtroy ing all emblems and 


enſigus of royalty, hawking about 


memoirs of the late king, declaim- 
ing againſt him in. the ſtreets as 
falſe and perjured, and every way 


eparing the multitude to regard 


3 das at an end. The duke 
of Orleans thought the way now 


2 Mad. Roland's Appeal, vol. i. p. 58 Eng. Tran. 
%ͤõĩ170 fs | duſpeft ; 
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on the whole, becoming the repre- 
ſentatives of a great nation on ſo 


open for him to aſcend the throne: 
While Briffot, Petion, and their 0 
bal, congratulated themſelves on the 
opportunity that offered of erecting 
a republic. But here Roberſpierre 
differed from thoſe with whom he 
had hitherto acted; he aſked Briſſot 
and Petion, with a ſneer *, „ What 
« was a republie ?! 
The king and his family, conti. 
nuing their journey without ſtop. 
ping, had now ſafely arrived within 
the limits of M. Bouille's command; 
when the very precautions taken by 
that officer for their ſecurity became 
the ſource of danger. Orders had 
been iſſued by him, under date of 
the 13tb, 14th, and 15th of June, 
for different parties of huſſars and 
dragoons to patrole at various places 
on the road from Paris, and eſcort 
two carriages which were ſaid to 
be expected with -treaſure. The 
ſecret of the royal family being in 
the carriages was entruſted to the 
commanding officers alone, and they | 
were to communicate it to the men 
whenever they ſhould judge it expe- 
dient. One party of huſſars entered 
the little town of St. Menehould on 
the evening of the 2oth; and depart- 
ing the next morning towards Paris, 
was ſucceeded by a detachment of 


dragoons. The appearance of thele | 


troops alarmed the inhabitants. 


In the evening, between the hours | 


of ſeven and eight, two carriages 
changed horſes, and paſſed on with- 
qut exciting any ſuſpicion; of the 


perſonages who were in them; but 


they were ſcarcely gone, when ſome | 
circumſtances in the conduct of the 
commanding officer, who ſpoke wth 


marked familiarity to one of the 


couriers attending the carriages, 


; made the poſtma 7, M. Drouet, 
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ſuſpect ſome myſtery; and he, in 
conſequence, thought it his duty to 
inform the municipality. While 
the magiſtrates were debating on 
the ſubject, an expreſs from Marne 
encreaſed their fears; and they 
fnally ordered M. Drouet, and 
another of the inhabitants named 
Guillaume, to follow, and ſtop the 
carriages“ . At Clermont, the 
horſes were ordered for Verdun, 
but the travellers turned off to Va- 
rennes, which was the more private 
road to Montmedy. Varennes not 
being a poſt- town, a relay had been 
there provided for the king, but un- 
luckily at the further end of the town, 
and the poſtillions did not chuſe to 
paſs the houſe at the entrance, with- 
out baiting their horſes. The king 
being eager to proceed,” his three 
attendants, and even himſelf, offered 
the men a purſe + of an hundred 
louis-d'ors to go on; but the mag- 
nitude of the ſum, which was meant 
to operate as a temptation, only 
gave an alarm: a diſpute enſued; 
in the midſt of which arrived M. 


Drouet and his companion. Their 


brit care was to prevent the further 
progreſs of the garriages; and, op- 
portunely for their purpoſe, they 
found near the town-bridge, over 
which the track lay, a cart loaded 
with furniture t this they overturned, 
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commandant of the national guards, 


and other perſons in civil and mi- 
litary authority, Who here, as at 
St. Menehould, had their ſuſpicions 
excited by the myſterious. move- 
ments of the troops during the two 
preceding days; the king havin 


been, in truth, expected hy M. 


Bouillẽ one day ſooner. The paſſport 


of the travellers was then demanded 
and produced: ſome thought it ſuf- 


ficient; others ſaid it ought to have 
been . by the preſident of the 


national aſſembly, as yell as by be 


king. Till it could be regularly 


examined at the town-hall, M. 


na 


Sauſſe, the procureur of the com- 
mune, a tallow - chandler by trade, 
invited the travellers into his houſe 


To avoid obſervation, they accepte 
the offer. The loaf, the cheeſe, and 


a bottle of Burgundy were placed 
before them. Whether the king's 
palate was more eaſy to be pleated 


from. long abſtinence (for net hi 


departure from Paris 4 he had taken 


no refreſhment but a morſel, of 


bread, and two or three glaſſes of 
champagne, which they had Drove | 
with them in the carriage) or Whe. 
ther he merely wiſhed to ingratiate 
himſelf with his hoſt, he pronounced 


had ever taſted. He then, entered 
into familiar converſation ,on . the 


ſo as completely to obſtru& the way. .cireumſtances, office, and views of 


Having ſecured this point, they called M. Sauſſe, the general; ſtate of the 


up the principal magiſtrates, the town, and the ſentiments, of the 
This is the account of the magiſtrates to the national afſembly, dated at two- 


o clock in the morning of the 224, before they knew the ſucceſs o M. Drouet*" 
has, therefore, every preſumption of arcuracy. Drouet's ſtory, of his knowi 


the queen, and being ſtruck with the likeneſs of the king to the print on the 
aſſignats, ſeems to have been an after- thought. One of the magiſtrates of Va- 


rennes, at the bar of the aſſembly, ſaid he was the firſt who knew the king. 
I NRuelques Details, & c. p. 17; on the authority of one of the three atter 
ants, and of a perſon who had converſed with the poſtillion. The reſt 
Drouet's narrative at the bar of the national aſſembl r 
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It This kact is from the private information of one of the Ute attendants, | 
who was J4Xͤ , , V;! ]! ! 
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jacent country. Upon hearing of forty huſſars belonging to the 
that the mayor was gone to the ſame regiment, now arrived from 
national afſembly, he is ſaid, for Pont Sommeville, under the com- 
the firſt time, to have betrayed ſome mand of M. Boudet, and with them 
emotion. He aſked if there was any came M. Goglas, and another off. 
club in Varennes, and being told cer of rank, both of whom had been 
there was not, ©& ſo much the bet- long intruſted with the whole plan. 
ter,” rejoined he, © thoſe villainous They had been ſtationed at Pont 
« clubs have ruined France.“ Dur- Sommeville, for the purpoſe of gir- 
ing the whole diſcourſe the queen ing ſuch orders, as might be neceſ. 
nid very little: the king ſhewed fary, to the detachments. at the dif. 
much reſtleſs expectation, and, after ferent poſts; and that they might 
ſome time, enquired with impatience have every _ in readineſs, they | 
about the different ways of purſu- were to be made acquainted with 
| Ing his journey. Meanwhile M. the approach of the royal family by 
Sauſſe endeavoured to amuſe and a courier diſpatched before with the 
_ detain his gueſts, but occaſionally intelligence. Some accident, how. 
leaving the room, under pretence ever, having happened to one of the 
of appeaſing the tumult at the door, royal carriages near Chalons, after 
or of giving orders to have the waiting two hours beyond the ap. 
bridge cleared, ſent the moſt 8 pointed time, they marched the 
meſlages to the neighbouring diſ- troops back towards Montmedy, and 
tricts for aſſiſtance. eeeendeavouringby a croſs- road to avoid 
A detachment of ſixty huſſars had St. Menehould, loſt their way, fo 
been poſted by M. Boville at Va- as not to reach Varennes till almoſt 
| . ,,yennes, under the command of M. an hour after the king, At the en- 
| 27” Nodwell, a lieutenant. This young trance of the town they were metby | 
* man was not intruſted with the ſe- the national guards, with ſome can- 
3 eret. He ſuppoſed only, that he non, and were obliged to diſmount. 
was to eſcort a military cheſt. In M. Boudet then demanded. to ſee 
conſequence, he did not attempt to the party of his regiment poſted in | 
Form his huſſars, when the alarm was the town. M. Rodwell came alone 
_ firſt given of ſome travellers having to him to receive his orders; and be- 
been ſtopped and detained ; and the ing told what was the quality of the | 
ſoldiers, mingling with the inhabi- travellers, was directed to do every | 
tants of the town, caught the feel- thing for their defence and relief; 
_ Ings and paſſions of the multitude. inſtead of which, he ſet off to inform 
M. Raigecourt, and the youngeſt the general at Stenay, leaving the 
| fon of M. Bouille, who had been ſent command of his men to one of the 
that morning to provide for the quarter-maſters, who was ver ill. 
King's ſafety, on hearing the tu - affected to the royal cauſe, Not- 
nut, haſtened towards the houſe of withſtanding this loſs of ſupport 
b the commandant, but found the from their comrades, the detach- | 
'  freets barricaded. They had only ment from Pont Sommeville reached 
time to mount their horſes, and ruſh the houſe where the royal traveller 
through the armed crowds that op- were detained ; and M. Goglas, ad- 
poſed them, to inform the general Aub himſelf to M. Sauſſe, who | 


bf the event. A ſecond detachment Red not to know the rank 1 


unanimouſly, « For the 


M. Bouillé, and the accounts of the 
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his gueſts, deſired admittance, which * 


was granted, The king told him 


to remain quiet, refuſing to owe 
his deliverance to force, M. Go- 
glas then went out, and to try whe- 
ther the men had been corrupt- 
ed in his - abſence, aſked them, if 


they were for the king or the na- 


tion? upon which they cried out 
nation; for 
« that we are, and ever will be.” 
Immediately, one of the national 
guards put himſelf at their head, 
and was received as their command- 
er- The report made on this ſub- 


ject by the committee of the national 
aſſembly, and the republican hiſto- 


ries in general, add, that M. Goglas, 
attempting to go in ſearch of other 
ſuccours, was oppoſed by the major 
of the national guards; and that the 
latter having evaded a blow from 
the ſabre of the former, wounded 
him with a piſtol in return, while 
the huſſars ſtood by unconcerned 
ſpectators of the combat. M. Bou- 
det, however, in * his narrative to 


royaliſts in general, make no men- 
tion of any ſuch occurrence. 

At length, when M, Sauſſe perceiv- 
ed that a ſufficient force was collect- 
ed toſecure his gueſts againſt areſcue, 
and from all that had paſſed, no longer 

doubted of their quality; he reſolved 

to inform them that they muſt re- 

turn to Paris. After walking up and 
down the room two or three times 

with the k ing, he ſuddenly pointed to 
a picture, and ſaid, * Sire, that is 
your picture.“ Ves, cried Louis, 
finding all further concealment vain, 
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„J am your king. Surrounded 
« in the capital with daggers and 
« bayonets, I am come to my faith- 


« ful ſubje&s of this province, in - 


« queſt of that happineſs and peace 
« which every one of you enjoys. 
« I and my family could not re- 


« main in Paris without datiger of 


« being murdered.” He added 
many affecting entreaties and libe- 


ral promiſes; while the queen, tax - 


ing the dauphin in her arms, adjur- 


ed M. Sauſſe in the moſt pathetic | 


manner to ſave his king, and the 
future hope of the nation. The 
procureur, however, remained in- 
exorable, and even expreſſed him- 
ſelf with warmth, A man of the 
name of Chemin, ſent from the 


magiſtrates of Clermont, now ar- 


rived, and inſulted the king with 
ſome ſharp and indecent remon- 
ſtrances; but Louis only told him 


he was an indiſcreet man. Upon 
another (M. Nutel, formerly in the 
ſervice of the prince of Conde) 
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who was beginning an impertinent _ 


harangue to him, he turned his 8 
back with contempt. . At length he 


aſſumed a firm tone, and aſſerted his 


right of paſſing wherever he pleaſed 


within the kingdom, declaring that 


he meant only to go to Montmedy; 


and inviting the municipal officers 


with the national guards of Va- 
rennes, to accompany him thither.. 
In anſwer, the decree fixing his refi- 
dence within twenty leagyes of the 


national aſſembly was ſhewn to 


- 


him. No,“ ſaid he, with indig- =_ 


2 4 


* 1 


»»That narrative has been chiefly followed in this part which relates to the cou- 
dud of the ſoldiers. It is the moſt perſpicuous in itſelf, and, from the ſituation f 

the writer, the moſt credible. In regard to other facts before his arrival, M. 
Boudet does not appear to be equally accurate. Fe ITE W 1 
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nation, that decree I never ſang= Ml 
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agree in the main with the re 


port of the committee, and the ( Hiſtoire, &c. pd | 
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M. Robœuf, an aide - de. camp of 
M. La Fayette, arriving about this 
period with the orders of the na- 
tional aſſembly, the king immedi- 
ately knew him. „80 then,“ he 


exclaimed, „M. La Fayette has 


« made me his priſoner a ſecond 
« time, that he may eſtabliſi his 
«, republic!” He repeated the af- 
ſurances, which he had before given, 


that he had no intentipn of quit- 


ting France; his deſtination, he in- 
fiſted, was to Montmedy : he con- 


ſented, however, to return. 


From the moment that the king 


had avowed himſelf, | the. alarm- 


bell had been ringing; - national 
guards and armed peaſants came 
flocking from all the neighbouring 
towns and villages. The morning 


Was waſting, and ſome freſh detach- 
ments of cavalry appeared in the 
neighbourhood ; one of which, ad- 
vancing from the town of Dun, had 
in vainattempted to force a paſſage. 


The commanding officer, M. Deſ- 
long, then demanded leave to fee the 


king, and to return unmoleſted, 

Being permitted, he aſked the orders 
of his fovereign, and was anſwered, 

he could give no orders, he was a pri- 
. ſoner, 


.«f fear,“ continued Louis, 
« M. Bouille can do me no ſervice, 


e but I know he will do whatever 
- he can;” and being a ſecond 
time aſked for his orders, he repeat- 
ed, I am a priſoner, I can give no 
orders.“ | 
was reſolved immediately to haſten 
the king's departure: he was in- 
formed, about eight o'clock; that 
the carriages were ready to convey 


After this interview, it 


him and his family back towards the 


capital. They ſubmitted to their 
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fortune; while, to leave them no 
doubt of their condition, the three 

entlemen who bad attended them 
in the habits of couriers, were 
placed on the coach- box full in 
view, with their arms pinioned be. 
hind their backs. The eſcort per- 
petually increaſed as they paſſed 
along, ſo as to bid defiance to the 
detachments of cavalry, M. * Roy. 
ille himfelf, the moment that he heard 
of the arreſt at Varennes, ordered 
out the royal German regiment un. 
der arms between four and five 


o'clock in the morning, but from 


different circumſtances their march 


was delayed nearly an hour, Three 


miles beyond Stenay the general 
commanded the troops to halt; told 


them what had happened, that the 
er. intended to come to Mont- 


dy, and had choſen them for his 
body- guard; aſked if they would 
follow him; and all cheerfully an- 


medy 


ſwering that they would, diſtribut. 
ed four hundred louis d'ors among 


them. When he drew near to Va- 
rennes he met M. Deſlong, who re. 
lated to him his converſation with 
the king, and his ſubſequent miſ- 
carriage in trying to find a ford in 
the river. M. Bouille notwithſtand- 


ing endeavoured again in different 


places to paſs the river, but without 


ſucceſs, He ſaw no hope of ſuc- 


couring his ſovereign, ' He 'per- 


ceived a force much ſuperior to his 


own collecting from every quarter. 


He. marched back his regiment, and 
with his principal officers fled from 
France. Soon after he ſent his | 


well-known letter to the national 
aſſembly, which he has fince confe(- 


ſed himſelf to have written pripci- | 


% This is from M. Bouille's own account, and M. Deſlong's narrative; which 


e deux Amis de la Liberti.“ 
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ly for the purpoſe of turning the 
popular rage from the king upon 
himſelf, He ſucceeded in this ſo 
well, that five perſons of the repub- 
lican faction publicly offered a re- 
ward of five hundred louis d'ors to 
any man who would bring the ge- 
neral's head *. The fact deſerves 
to be marked, as the firſt inſtance of 
that ſyſtematic! countenance given 
to aſſaſſination, which it was after- 
wards propoſed to extend to all the 
crowned heads, who. ſhould defend 
themſelves by arms againſt the prin- 
ciples of the revolution. 

The whole of that day at Paris 
was ſpent 1n liſtening to various re- 
ports, which were contradicted as 
faſt as they were circulated, of the 
royal family having been ſtopped in 
their flight. The aſſembly, after 
diſpatching ſuch common buſineſs 
as was before them, employed them- 
ſelves in ſupplying whatever mea- 
ſures yet ſeemed to be wanting to 
| theexigency of their ſituation. Par- 


ticularly, they paſſed a new oath, to 


be taken by military men, omitting 


all mention of the king, and bind- 


ing the army to defend the conſti- 
tution againſt all enemies, domeſtic 
2s well as foreign, and to obey no 
orders but thoſe of the aſſembly : 
They took alſo into conſideration the 
draught of an addreſs to the French 
people, which had been prepared 
by the committee appointed to 
anſwer the royal declaration. It 
was not above one third as long as 
the paper to which it was oppoſed. 
It omitted all notice of many prin- 
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cipal facts put in iſſue by the king, 
eſpecially the inſults and outrages 


for ever heaped upon him and his 
family; and it met his obſervations 


on the nature of the government, 


and the uſurpation of all power by 


the committees of the aſſembly, and 


the popular ſocieties, not with ar- 
gument, but rhetorical turns of far» 
caſm and ſophiſtry, and ſometimes 
with plain miſrepreſentation. What 
moſt deſerved praiſe, and actually 


received it from Roberſpierre, was 


the care taken to impute nothing 


criminal directly to the perſon. of 
the king, and even to introduce 


ſome conciliatory expreſſions of ten- 


derneſs towards him. By a com- 


pariſon of the caſes, thus reſpectively 
on one ſide and the other ſubmitted 


to the world and poſterity, the king 


and the nation muſt ultimately be 
judged. All who are deſirous of 


forming a juſt opinion of the mat- 
ter cannot read + thoſe papers too 
often, nor with too cloſe an atten - 


inn! 


After this addreſs had been de⸗ | 
creed, the aſſembly pauſed for an 
hour or two, when a cry reſounded 


through the hall, © he is taken, he 
« is taken.” M. Mangin, a ſurgeon 


of Varennes, appeared at the bar, 
with letters from the magiſtrates of 


that town, from St. Menehould, and. 


from the adminiſtration of the diſ- 


trict of Clermont, and of Marne. 


The aſſembly immediately named 
three commiſſioners, M. La Tour- 


Maubourg, M. Barnave, and M. 


Petion, one from each of the prin, | 


tions, have only a mutilated abſtract inſtead of the genuine letter of M. Bouille. * 
+ See in onr laſt volume, p*221, to p. 238*, new and faithful tranſlations 6 


theſe, from authentic copies of the originals, together with ſome introductorx 


itmarks on the falſities of the common tranſlationns 
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_ cipal parties that formed the ma- 
jority: their charge was, to protect 
the royal family, and eſpecially to 
ew and maintain the reſpect due 


to the royal dignity; to which end 


they had full' powers given them 
over the whole military force of 
France. By another decree. M. 
Bouille was inſtantly ſuſpended from 
all command, and ordered to be ar- 
reſted; but he was already out of 
their power. By a third law the 
aſſembly, in conſideration of the de- 
Late criſis of che public affairs, 
ſtopped the meeting of the electoral 
bodies, and prolonged its own ex- 
iſtence till further notice. 

The next day the national guards 
of Paris filed through the hall, 
holding up their right hands, and 


Wearing as they paſſed to the words 


of the new oath; after whom fol- 
lowed a long train of volunteers, from 
the loweſt of the populace, in their 


bdbrdinary dreſſes, ſome with muſ- 


Ekets, and ſome with pikes, filling the 
air with republican cries, while the 
band of the national guards, ſeated 
In the body of the affembly, was 
playing republican tunes. The bar- 
riers of Paris, which had juſt been 
ſhut, were now again thrown open; 
and travelling was once more free 
through all the interior of the king- 
dom; except within fifteen miles of 
the frontiers. A decree was alſo 
poaſſed, which, after expreſſing much 
FatisfaQtion at the tranquillity hither- 
to preſerved in the capital, autho- 
rized the department, the munici- 
" paſty, and the commander in chief, 
to take whatever meaſures they 
might think good, for the ſafety of 
the royal perſon and family. 
Nothing new in principle was 
done on the two following days, but 
ſome ſupplemental and explana- 
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tory meaſures of importance wer 
taken, As the king in his declan 
tion had obſerved, with much ſe. 
verity, on the new ſyſtem of finance 
a ſeparate addreſs to the people on 
that ſubject, already noticed in the 
preceding chapter of this hiſtory 
was adopted and circulated: the 
opportunity was ſeized, of eſtabliſh. 
ing a permanent influence through. 
out the army, by directing the mi. 
niſter of war, in concert with the 
military committee, to appoint a | 
number of new general officers; and 
proviſion was made for receiving te 
king as a priſoner, and a criminal, 
The ſeals which the municipality | 
had placed on the doors of the Thu —· 
illeries, were removed, but all the 

papers found there were to be de. 
poſited under ſeal in the national 
archives. Every thing was to be 
arranged as ſeemed beſt to the di. 
rectory of the department, for lodg. 
ing the royal family in the palace, 
Separate guards for the king, the 
queen, and the dauphin, were ap- 
pointed, under the ſole orders of 
M. La Fayette; and the nomination 

of a governor for the young prince 
was reſerved to the aſſembly : All 
who accompanied the royal family 
were to be arreſted, and interro- 
gated, and the king and queen, by 
a nice diſtinction of terms, to be 
heard on their declarations; which 
evidence was to be taken as ſoon as 
poſſible, that the aſſembly might 


the mean time all decrees were ſtill 


to be ſealed ; and the miniſters, as | 
well as the king's commiſſioners. of 
the treaſury, were empowered to 
continue their functions indepen- 
dently of the royal authority. This 
decree was propoſed by M. Thouret, 
who the day before had 1 7 
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ſome unpopularity, by. a motion 
thought to prejudge the queſtion in 
{your of the king. He was now 
joudly applauded by the galleries; 
till the preſident, M. Treilhard, 
commanded ſilence, and was obeyed. 
It had in truth been decreed on the 
firſt of the month, that whoever 
ſhewed any marks of approbation or 
diſapprobation, ſhould be turned 
out; but this law was never at- 
tempted to be enforced. 5. 

Four days were the king and his 
family on the road; expoſed per- 
petually to all manner of inſults, 
from the harangues of the magiſ- 
trates as they proceeded through 


every village, and from the cries of ſweat and duſt, breaking out into 
invectives as ferocious as their coun- 
tenances, they ſtruck the three cap- 
tives on the coachbox with ſo much 
terror, that, having reaſon to fear 
the moſt refined bean of torture, 
theſe unfortunate men implored 
death as a favour, Some choſen 
grenadiers, however, marching on 
each fide, ſo as to cover them, and 
the commiſſioners being placed {ſo 
as to 
with their own perſons, all arrived, © 


the armed multitude that ſurrounded 
the carriages. They were doomed 
alſo to witneſs a ſcene, more afflict. 
ing than any words to their ſenſes, ® 
The Marquis Dampierre, learning 
that they were paſſing near his 
eſtate, mounted his horſe, pierced 
through the crowd, approached the 
carriage, alighted, bowed, and re- 
ſpectfully kiſſed the hand of his cap- 
tive ſovereign, in which attitude he 
received, in his body, three muſket 
balls, diſcharged at him from be- 
hind, He fell; and the king in vain 
firetched out to him the hand which 
he had juſt kiſſed ; the wheels of tlie 
carriage went over him, and his 
laſt breath was 
loyale. 
When the 
met the royal family near Epernay, 
the king ſeemed touched with the 


attention and reſpect expreſſed in 


the decree of the aſſembly. He 
made a ſhort\ anſwer, and declared, 


three commiſſioners 
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| as he did on every occaſion, chad hs - 


never meant to quit the kingdom. 
From that period till his arrival in 
the neighbourhood of Paris, the 


journey was a little more ſupport- 


able; eſpecially as from Dormans, 
where they ſlept that night, the 


commiſſioners, alarmed by increaſ- 
ing apprehenſions of a reſcue, quicx- 


en eir motions, ſent forward te 
have relays of horſes ready, and 
took with them as a guard only 
ſuch armed men as were on horſe- 
back. At Bondy, on the . 


25th, the pariſian guards took J _ 
— of their royal pri- 23 


ſoners, + and covered over with 


rotect the king and queen 


at Paris in ſafety. 


As they approached the capital, \ 
the multitude that flocked out to 
meet them retarded their progreſs. 


It was about ſeven in the evenin 


uttered in a cry of when they entered the city, Al 

| the ſtreets were lined with an im- 
menſe concourſe of ſpeRators of all 
ago. all ſexes, obſerving a profound + 

ence, with their heads covered, 

having been forbidden by La Fay: 
ette, on pain of corporal puniſhment, . Ml 
to ſhew any of the accuſtomed 


* Hiſtvire de la Conjuration de 'D' Orleans, tom. iii, p- 105. The fact has alſq 


been verified by the teſtimony of a gentleman, now in England, who knew M. | 


Dimpierre, © 


+ Hiftire, &c. par deux Amis de la Liberth, tom. 


vii. p. 165. 
„„ 
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marks of reſpect. La Fayette him- 
ſelf rode before the king, command- 
ing all to be covered. Behind the two 
carriages was ſeen an open chariot, 
adorned with laurels, in which the 
national guard, who firſt ſeized the 


royal family at Varennes, was 
drawn in triumph. When the king 


and queen arrived at the Thuille- 


ries, and were going to alight, the 


populace there ſtationed, burſt into 
repeated ſhouts of „ the law, the 


* Jaw.” Inſtantly a tumult began 
around the royal carriages, and con- 


tinued to thicken, till the horrible 
cries of blood reached the aſſembly, 
at that time deliberating on ſome 


indifferent ſubject ; and commiſſion- 


ers were deputed, who happily ſuc- 
ceeded inreſtoring tranquillity. The 
royal family entered their priſon, 


and the iron-gates were cloſed upon 


them. © el | 
Whatever could lead to any diſ- 
Tovery was demanded from the king; 


the keys of his coach-ſeats, his poc- 


ket-book, every thing: he was de- 


nied all communication with his wife, 
His ſiſter, his children, and his ſer- 


vants; and contined under cuſtody of 


the national 88 who had ſhewn 


I See Herbert's Memoirs. 


ſuch evil diſpoſitions towards him. 


* Fifteen officers conſtantly watch- 
ed in his apartment, and the door cf 


his bed-chamber was left open 
during the night. The reſt of the 


royal family were guarded in the 


ſame manner. All night long a 
ſentinel took poſt in the armed chair 
by the bed-fide of the queen, who 


dared not to undreſs herſelf; and at 


frequent intervals the commanding 


officer undrew the curtains to fee 


that ſhe” was there. At eye 

window of her apartment, on the 
terrace over which it looked, was 
placed a ſoldier, and two on the 


outfide of a door which led toward 


the room where her ſon was con. 
fined.” It is ſaid, that among thoſe 
who were appointed to this duty, 
ſhe recollected one man to have 


been a prineipal' a&or in the hor- 


rible ſcenes at Verſailles, in Odo. 
ber 1789, and that applying to 
have him exchanged, ſhe was re. 
fuſed that favour by M. La Fayette, 
But the moſt afflicting circumſtance 
in the captivity of this unhappy 
family, was the malignant art uſed 
to poiſon the mind of the dauphin 
againſt his royal parents, from 
whom he was ſeparated, He waz 
taught by his guards, in ridicule 
of his father's misfortunes, to play 
at the arreſt of the king. The 


treatment of + Charles the It. 


to the laſt moment of his life, though 
not to be praiſed, was much leſs re. 


prehenſible, When ſome of the ſol. 


diers, at the inſtigation of their of- 
ficers, cried 5 Juſtice,” the multi. 
tude bleſſed him. He had no ſenti- 
nels in his chamber. Colonel Hack- 
er uſed to knock ſubmiſſively at his 
door, nor ventured, without being 
ordered from within, to enter; ard 
Colonel Tomlinſon, in conducting 
him to the 8 58 walked by his 
ſide bare-headed | ; 

When the commiſſioners appoint- 


ed by the aſſembly to take the king's 


declaration, waited upon him for 
that purpoſe, finding that he was not 
required to anſwer upon interro- 


gations in legal form, like an accut- 


The facts which follow to the end of this paragraph, are given on the autho- 


rity of a lady who attended the queen, and who is now in England. 
ſtance only, reſpecting the guard, who had been ſo diſtinguiſhed on the 
of October, 1789, is from another 


. N 


* 


quarter ng leſs authentic, » - - | 


One circum 
he 5th.and 6 


ed 


5 © e N g 
+ „ „ * 


W. 
1 


ed perſon, he expreſſed a readineſs 
to gratify the deſire of the aſſembly ; 
and added, that he ſhould never be 
afraid to publiſh the motives of his 
conduct. He gave in ſubſtance the 
account of his inducements, his pur- 
noſes, and the circumſtances of his 
departure, which has been already 
woven into this hiſtory. In proof 
that he had no intention of quitting 


had with him only 13,200 livres 
in gold, and 560,000 in aſſignats; 


repared for him and his family 


the declaration which he left be- 
hind him, he remarked that it did 
not apply to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the conſtitution, but to the 
form of the ſanction, from his want 
of liberty, and the decrees not 


body, ſo as to enable him to judge 
of the whole conſtitution at one view. 
The chief reproach contained 1n 


to the difficulties in the means of 
adminiſtration and execution. He 
acknowledged himſelf to have found, 
on his journey, that the public 


the conſtitution, on which point he 
could never have been ſatisfied at 
Paris; but he profeſſed himſelf to 
have been convinced at the ſame 
time, how neceſſary it was, even for 


firengthen the hands of the powers 
charged with the maintenance of 


ſatisfied of the general will, he de- 
clared, that he did not heſitate, as 
he never had heſitated, to ſacrifice 
every thing perſonal to himſelf for 
tie happineſs of the people, which 
had always been the object Den 
+ and he wauld gladly forget 


the kingdom, he mentioned, that he. 


and that apartments were. actually. 


at Montmedy. As to the proteſt in 


having been preſented to him in a 


his memoir, he ſaid, was relative 


opinion was decidedly in favour of 


the ſupport of that conſtitution, to 


public order. As ſoon as he was 
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| whatever he had ſuffered, to enſure _ 


the peace and felicity of the nation. 


This declaration ſhewed a diſpo- 


ſition not to puſh matters to extre - 
mities with the aſſembly: but from 
the general character and conduct 
of Louis the XVIth, and his refa - 
ſal at Varennes to let force be em- 


ployed for his deliverance, there is 


reaſon to believe that it ſpoke the 
genuine feelings of his heart. His 


love of his people was ſincere, con- 


ſtant, and unbounded. The decla- 
ration of the queen was ſhorter; and 
principally confined to the circum- 
ſtances of their departure. As to- 


their deſtination, ſhe confirmed tha 


king in the moſt poſitive manner, 
_ 'The attendants alſo having been 


interrogated, the conſideration of _ 
the evidence thus collected, and of 


the whole queſtion as it regarded 
the king, was referred to a com- 


mittee appointed for that purpoſe. 
One inſtance of the king's accuracy. _ . 
deſerves to be recorded. He ſent for 


the commiſſioners again. It was to 


inform them of an omiſſion which 


he had made, in not apprizing them 


that he had given expreſs authority. 
for the orders iſſued to the troops by 
M. de Bouille : but he was told that 
any addition to that effect was un- 


neceſſary. The authorization itſelf 


had been found, tranſmitted, and juſt 


received by the aſſembly. 


The whole conſtitution of the 
kingdom was changed by theſe 


meaſures: from a monarchy it be- 
came in effect a republic. M. Ma- 
louet ſtrongly urged this to the 


aſlembly: M. Cazales acted upon it, 
abſtained from taking any ſhare in 


the debates, and preſented his re- 


ſignation. In him the monarchy, the 


order to which he belonged, truth, 
juſtice, morals, and religion, loſt 


8 zealous, an upright, and eloquent 
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defender. Deputed to the ſtates- 
general by the nobility of his pro- 


Vince, he had arrived in Paris un- 


influenced by any favours of the 


crown, and unconnected with any 


of the factions which aſpired to 
power through the people. He ſoon 
took. his part, and conſcientiouſly 

＋ in it, notwithſtanding 
all the inſtances of a nobleman well 
acquainted with the court, who 
early aſſured him that the royal 
cauſe couid not be ſupported, and 
that he had abilities to make him- 
ſelf what he pleaſed on the popular 
fide. * A writer of his own party 


applied to him what was ſaid of 


Fabricius, that „ the ſun could 


© than he from the paths of 
« honour ;* and his integrity was 
even reſpeted by the multitude 
inſurrection. 
His talents were quick and ſtrong; 
his judgment ſound; his general 


knowledge, eſpecially for a military 
man, as he had been, far from in- 


conſiderable. He was a debater 
rather than a rhetorician, ſeldom 
delivering written diſcourſes. Abbe 
Maury, his rival and friend, ſaid of 


him, that he was ignorant of his 


own ftrength : and Madame Roland, 
his enemy, in deſcribing the princi- 
pal ſpeakers of the national aſſembly, 


gives him an epithet of praiſe ſu- 


perior to all ;—ſhe calls him © the 


* aſtoniſhing Cazalès.“ 


Though they had unneceſſarily, 
and. perhaps unwiſely for the ſta- 


» biltty of their own power, gone 
thus far, the principal leaders of the 


majority in the national aſſembly, 
now united to ſave the monar- 
chy, which they had degraded, 
„M. Audainel. 1 


+ See Madame Roland's Appeal Eng. Tranſ. v. ii. pr 
dee 


mhought the {ame of him. 
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tainty of popular favour, M. la 


bis danger from the Orleaniſts, and 


| caſion: vain as he was, he could not 
« {ooner be turned from his courſe, 


had long amuſed M. Briſſot with 


publican, he now united hiinſelf and 


the more violent ſpirits in that ſo- 


the dedication to the Second Part of the Rights of 


c 8 n 
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weakened, and in a manner ſub. 
verted. The good diſpoſition which 
M. Barnave manifeſted on the ft 
knowledge of the king's flight, haz 
been noticed. In the execution ot 
his miſſion to bring back the royal 
family, he is alſo ſaid to have been 
touched with compaſſion for the 
ſituation of fallen and inſulted ma. 
jeſty; as on the other hand, in the 
recent debates relative to the colo. 
mes, he had been taught the uncer. 


Fayette too, on his ſide, had re. 
ceived many ſtrong intimations of 


never more than on the prefent oc. 


but be ſenſible, that his ambition of 
deſcending to poſterity as the Waſh. 
ington of France was become deſpe. 
rate; that the conſtitution of which 
he was the profeſſed champion, and 
the actual power which he exerciſ. 
ed, could have no exiſtence but in 
ſome ſort of monarchy ; and the ge- 
nerous potection which he had juſt 
ee ee M. Barnave, had re- 
conciled him to the party of his for. 
mer adverſaries, the Lameths, In 
conſequence +, notwithſtanding he 


private aſſurances that he was a re- 


his friends to the Lameths, by which 
junction all oppoſition in the national 
aſſembly ſeemed to be effeQuaily 
cruſhed, At the ſame time, the re. 
maining members of the club of1789 
were formally reconciled to the mo- 
ther-club of the Jacobins, and by 
their numbers and weight put a ſea- 
ſonable reſtraint on the projects of 


ciety. A new committee was forme 
84. Thomas Paint | 
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ed, and a more regular correſpond- down their united reſentment. 'He 
ence opened with the revolution ſo- delineated with great force of lan- 
ciety of London. guage, and with general fidelity, 
On the other ſide, the republicans the political map of Europe, for the 
endeavoured to give a more ſyite- purpoſe of ſhewing, that it was 
matic direction to their efforts. neither the inclination nor the in- 
They planned and advertiſed a new tereſt of any prince or ſtate to 
paper, under the title of The Re- commence war againſt France: in 
60 publican,“ which was principally particular he inſiſted, that it was 
to be conducted by M. Dumont, a neither probable from the character, 
Geneveſe, with the aſſiſtance of nor poſſible from the exiſting em- 
Briſſot, Condorcet, and our country- barraſſments of Leopold, that he 
man, Thomas Paine. The latter ſhould venture on ſuch a ſtep. | 
immediately threw out a challenge The ſeven committees, who had 
to all the champions of monarchy ; been ordered to report on the whole 
and it was at once accepted by Abbe queſtion reſpecting the king, are 
byeyes, but as if he rather meant ſaid to have ſuppoſed, at firſt, that 
to betray than defend the cauſe in the reſtoration of Lewis XVI. was 
which he profeſſed to engage. Mr. to be put wholly out of confidera- 
Paine replied, and there the contro- tion. The committee of conſtitu- 
verſy ended. However, the new tion was occupied only in diſcuſ- 
paper, notwithſtanding this triumph, ſing what ſhould be the mode of 
was dropped, probably on account government 'adopted during the- 
of the events which ſoon followed. minority of the young king“. M. 


The republicans were zealouſly Adrian Duport was the firſt wo 


ſupported by the Anarchiſts and the made his colleagues pauſe; and 
Orleaniſts. This enſured the exer- even he could not venture directly 
tions of the Cordehers, the Iron- to combat the opinion which was 
mouth, a ſtill more violent ſociety, ſo decifively pronounced. It was 
if poſſible, under the Abbe Fau- only by ſhewing the committee in 
chet, and other clubs of the ſame detail, the abſurdity and inconve- 
ſtamp. But it was of more import- niences of all their projects, that he 
ance to regain, if poſſible, the ultimately prevailed. There was 
aſcendancy among the Jacobins. then another difficulty : no member 


With this view, on the 1oth of July, could be found, for ſome time, who y 


when a report was daily expected would undertake to communicate 
from the committee appointed to their final reſolution to the other 
enquire into the flight of the king, fix committees; till M. Alexander 
M. Briſſot addreſſed the ſociety Lameth at length accepted this 
in a long, laboured, and able delicate commiſſion, which he is re- 
harangue, urging the neceſſity of preſented to have diſcharged with 
depoſing Louis the XVI. In it he equal ability and ſucceſs © 
anſwered, much at large, the ob- During the time that the united 
jection of the more moderate party, committees were employed in fram- 
that ſuch a meaſure would alarm all ing their report, the populace 
neighbouring ſovereigns, and draw was worked up to the higheſt ſtate 


 # Hiſtoire, G. par deux Amis, vol. vii. p. 236, 237. 
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of fermentation. On one ſide, who- 
ever hefitated about; the dethrone- 
ment of the king, was called a 
traitor and hireling. On the other, 
whoever propoſed by a public tal 
to infringe the inviolability which 


the conſtitution had attributed to the 


royal perſon, was accuſed of a deſign 


to make a counter revolution; the 
two factions were tearing each 


other to pieces with mutual re- 
proaches, under the invidious ap- 
pellations of republicans, and 
friends of the civil liſt. 


At length the report 


13th] . was produced: and to 
the ſurpriſe, grief, and conſterna- 
3 the more violent faction, 


it was in favour of the king. It 


clearly demonſtrated, that according 


to the poſitive letter of the conſti- 


tution, the king could not be pu- 


niſhed, and that his flight was no 
crime, under any exiſting law. 
There were even ſome expreſſions, 


which diſtinctly aſſerted his right to 
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hall was filled in an inſtant with boys, 


declare that he had loſt the conf- 


criticiſe the labours of the aſſembly, 


as he had done, till he ſhould have 


'accepted the whole conſtitution 


complete in one reviſed code. But 
whatever tenderneſs was ſhewn to 


the king, all who had immediately 
or voluntarily aſſiſted in that eſcape, 
which in itſelf had been juſt ſtated 


te be no crime, were pronounced to 
be criminals. That very night, a 
deputation from the market houſe 

club, went to the jacobin club, for 


the, purpoſe of requeſting that ſo- 
ciety to concur in a petition to the 
national aſſembly, that they would 


come to no vote on the ſubject of 
the report, without having collected 


the will of the nation. The next 
day the former preſented their pe- 


| . Mad. Roland, Engl. Tranfl, vol, i. page 6, and vol. ii, page 35. ſee alle 
Haar, Ge. Paße 241. &c. ee e te ne | 


where, as the reſolution of the Jaco- 


the ſubſtance of a petition propoſed 


ſot to hold the pen, but when he 


tion, couched in very jndecghy 
terms, and ſigned by a hundred per. 
ſons, in the name of the whole bea. 
ple; and the latter were debatin 

what petition they ſhonld preſent, 
when it was announced that four 
thouſand people were at the door, 
and demanded a1mittance, The 


mechanics, women of the lowes 
kinda, and rioters of every deſerip- 
tion. *< I ſaw: them tumbling,” 
ſays Madame Roland, « from the 
Palais Royal at ten o'clock at night, 
'The ſociety deliberated with that 
mob, who alſo voted.” It decreed 


by La Clos, the friend and agent of 
the duke of Orleans, that the af. 
ſembly ſhouid be required to paß 
judgment on the traitor who fled, 
or to take the ſenſe of the nation 
on the puniſhment which he might 
deſerve, and in the mean time tq 


dence of the people of Paris. A 
committee was appointed on the 
ſpot, to reduce it into form. La 
Clos, who was one of the members, 
pretending a head- ach, deſired Briſ- 


was come to the ſtringent part, 
calling upon the aſſembly to accept 
the abdication of the king, La 
Clos, with an air of ſeeming indif. 
ference, ſuggeſted the propriety of 
adding and to make proviſion for 
replacing him by all conſtitutional 
« means.“ Briſſot rejected the pro- 
poſal with great eagerneſs, LaClo | 
appeared to give it up, but the next 
morning, it appeared in the printed 
paper, which was circulated every 
| 0 


* 


having 


* 
1 


faving concluded with a declaration 


ſed a will contrary to that of the 
petition, the ſociety would not ac- 
knowledge Louis XVI. for their 
words were omitt. 

The object of this was evidently 
to open the way for the eleva- 
tion of the duke of Orleans to 
the regency, if not to the throne. 


ed by the Jacobins carried this 
petition tO be ſigned publicly in 
the Champ de Mars, on what 
mey called the altar of their 


many to the interpolated paſſage. 
Some began to draw up new peti- 
tions ; others inſiſted on the obnox1- 
ous words being eraſed, and the re- 
nunciation 'of all monarchy,” which 
they ſaid had been omitted, being 
again inſerted in its proper place. 
The commiſſioners, however, would 
not ſuffer any change to be made, 
and, after much ' altercation, - this 


club. They were occupied in this 
diſcuſſion, when a member brought 
intelligence, that, after a debate of 
three days, the national aſſembly 
had paſſed a decree agreeable to 
the report of the ſeven” committees. 
The club then voted, that the peti- 
tion muſt now be ſuppreſſed. The 
populace, however, was not ſo tract- 


| words which Roberſpierre let fall, as 
he came out of the aſſembly: My 
| © friends,” ſaid he, © all is loſt, 
| * the king is ſaved,” They went 
| In crowds to all the places of public 


amuſement, and compelled them to 

ſhut vp, as in times of general 
mourning-for ſome great public 
clamity. The opera-houſe only 


3 
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to the effect that, «till the majority 
of the nation | ſhould have e. ref-. ; 


"RY \ | 
king, vor any other king; the laſt 


When the commiſſioners appoint- 


country, objecxions were raiſed by 


knotty point was referred back to the 


able. They were inflamed by ſome 
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was protefted by VI. la Fayette and 


ſome of the national guards. 


On the Sunday, another popular 


meeting being expected in the 
Chats de Mk — invalid and 
a hair - dreſſerꝰs apprentice concealed 
themſelves under the altar in the 
Champ de Mars, for ſome purpoſe 
or other, as it is now generally a- 
greed, of idle and lioentiouscurioſity. 
But they were ſoon detected, accuſ- 
ed of a gunpowder - plot, and inſtantly 
hanged at the firſt lamp- poſt: ths 
cord broke; they were beheaded 


alive, and their heads ſtuck on pikes 
to be carried in triumph through - 


the ſtreets of the city to the Palais 
Royal. About ela ven o'clock, three 


municipal officers, accompanied by 
M. la Fayette and an armed force, 
went to proclaim martial law. The 


rioters fled at their approach; all 


but one ſoldier, who attempted the 


life of the general, was pardoned, 
and ſet at liberty. Hardly was M. 
la Fayette gone, when the crowd 
gathered again; ſome deputies of 
the Cordehers, the Ironmouth, and 


other of the more furious ſocieties, 
bearing pikes in their hands and 
flags with inflammatory inſcriptions, 
harangued the by-ſtanders, and ex- 


cited their rage; and M. Robert, a 


factious journaliſt, with the aſſiſt- 
ance of his wife, having written a 
ſuitable remonſtrance to the national 
aſſembly, carried it about to be 
ſigned. Theſe tranſactions being 
denounced to the aſſembly, the pre- 
ſident, C. Lameth, wrote a ſtrong 


letter to the common council 
Paris; martial law was proclaimed, 


the red flag was difplayed from the 
town-hall, and, after a delay of 
two hours, finding that ſignal not 
regarded, M. la Fayette, with M. 
Bailly, the mayor, marched to the 


Champ de Mars, at the head gf 
b | ſome 


ate 
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Jome national guards. On his ap- 


pearance, there was a tumultuous cry 


of „down with the red flag, down 
with the bayonets.” As he continued 
his march; a ſhower of ſticks and 


Aones was poured down upon him 


and his men, and a piſtol was fired, 


Wich, narrowly. mifling the mayor, 


mortally wounded a foldier who was 


near him. In return, the national 
guards fired in the air, which only) 
Ancreaſing the audacity of the aſſail- 


ants, inſtead of intimidating them, 


Their inſults and outrages were re- 


doubled, and ſeveral other piſtols 
diſcharged. The troops then level- 
Jed their pieces at the place whence 
the ſhots came. About eleven or 
twelve of the rioters are ſaid to 


have been killed, and as many more 
_ wounded, on this 'occaſion, Several 
of the ſoldiers too ſuffered ſevere- 
Iy; one was beat off his horſe, and 
one grenadier was left dead on 
the field. Two chaſſeurs and an 
artillery- man were afterwards mur- 
dered the ſame evening. | 


Nothing could now equal the diſ- 


. comfiture of the republican faction, 
but the exultation of the dominant 
party. Marat, Robert, Royou, and 
other incendiary writers, concealed 
themſelves in lurking holes and hid- 


ing places. Many who were point- 
ed out as the principal inſtigators of 
the diſturbances, were thrown into 


priſon. Briſſot was ſhunned by all, 


and was obliged to withdraw himſelf 
from public notice. Roberſpierre, 
in the utmoſt conſternation, expect - 
ed every day to be made the object 


of ſome rigorous proceeding in the 


aſſembly, and menaces were uſed 


towards the whole committee of the 


; jacobin club, which had prepared 
the original petition. Every thing 
however evaporated in a general 
decree againſt the men of blood, 


lic motions ſhould excite the 
to carnage. | Victorious az 
were, the leaders of the legif 
body did not dare to propoſe any 


abuſe of the preſs. At the ſans 


from the jacobi 
now remained only ſix perſons who 


"theſe were 


that attended at the firſt ſiting 
after the rupture, is ſaid not to hare 
exceeded thirty. It is probable, 
they might have been eaſily cru. 
ed, had not the ſeceders, inſtead of 
and to deſtroy all ſuch dangerow 
_ aſſociations, only thought of ſetting 
up a rival club, which, from the 
place of meeting, was called the 


at drawing to themſelves the afl. 


gogues, by the military execulidh 


entered on the great taſk of wa 
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who by placards, writings, or pil. 


People 
they 
ative 


ſtrict and preciſe law again the 
time, they declared that they coul 
not be voluntary members of 2 6. 


ciety. with thoſe Who had offendel 
againſt the herſore, ſeparate 


club, in which 
oberſpierre, Petion, 


Buzot, Antoine, Coroller, and 
Rœderer. The whole compa 


belonged to Ro national aſſembly; 


taking that opportunity to abjure 


club of the Feuillans, and to ain 


liated ſacieties,to whom they gafe 
an account of the ſchiſm in acircy: 
lar letter, But the thirty, who layed 
with Roberſpierre, were in poſſeſſon 
of the old place of meeting, andthe 
old name of Jacobins. They ſoon 
filled up their numbers, and became 
more violent, as they were leſs re. 
ſtrained by the preſence of tha 
whoſe better education, | manners 
and condition would always impoſe 
ſome check upon their behaviour. | 

Ihe impreſſion which had beet 
made on the minds of the dem- 


in the Champ de Mars, had we 
wholly ſubſided, when the aſſenb 
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ger of the buſineſs was M. Thou- * diſcuſſion.  ,- _. 95 
ret, who had originally been one The day before the queſtion Was 
of the party in connection with M. to come on, the municipality iſſued 
Mounier, the heads of which were a proclamation, exhorting the peo- 
driven into exile, partly from diſ- ple to tranquillity, and ſtruck the 
ouſt, and partly from terror at the red flag, Which had been flying at 
crocities of October 1789; and the town- hall from the time of the 
though he remained behind, yet late affair of the Champ de Mars; 


meaſure of democracy. Under an intamation, that martial law 
his auſpices, ſeveral alterations for was always alive ſor the diſturbera 
the better, though none of very im- of the public ſafety.” As ſoon as 
portant operation, were propoſed M. Thouret had opened the general 


pation of the crown, which, in order made by M. Malouet to criticiſe 


decreed as parts of the conſtitution, ſoon ſtopped him, and all the efforts 
were now rejected, and left to the of M. Deſpremenil,the Abbe Maury, 
conſideration of the future legiſla= and others of that party, could not 
ures; in others, which were admit- obtain a hearing. A decree was 
ted into the amended code, temper- d to prohibit all general cen» 


a the monarchy, were added. When conſidered as unchangeably fixed. 
he brought forward the re- M. Thouret and his colleagues 
Ag. 5. port of the committees, he at firſt ſeemed. likely to encounter 
alluded with ſome triumph to the few obſtacles from the other fide, 
deſtruction of the ancient conſtitu- and they ſhewed a proper diſ- 


Auguſt 1789, which in. effect abo- they did encounter. When M. 
liſhed the two higher orders of the Petion, on debating the firſt title 


Fe 
„a. Laft night,“ faid he « was of the code, objected that the liberty 
ed the anniverſary of the ever-me- of the preſs was not ſufficiently ſe- 


* morable epoch, when ſo many cured,and inſtanced what he thought 


me that, wherein you began to lay time of our revolution; he was 
the corner ſtone of that majeſtic told by M. Duport, that if in- 
preciſely at the expiration of the Buzot would do their duty by at- 
ſecond year of your ſeſſion, that tending the committees of which 


ſent you with the fruit of your la- cuſſion. But having allo ventured 


100 ' bours,” He then proceeded to to defend the king's power of par- 


ad the code, without any further doning, M. Duport was the next 
reface, as it had been agreed that day anſwered by a reference to a 


ha fore, 


- 


ke had never run into any extreme but they thought it neceſſary to add 


and adopted. Some laws, in dero- plan of the code, an attempt wag 


0 make them irrevocable, had been the whole; M. Chapelier, however, 
aments and explanations favourable fure of the conſtitution, which was 


tion, by the decrees of the fourth of poſition to beat down. thoſe. which 


edifice which is now finiſhed. It is ſtead of oppoſing there, he and M. 


your committees of the conſtitu-. they were members, they would 
el tion, and of reviſion, come to pre- have ſpared the aſſembly that diſ- 


bould lie over for further conſi- ſpeech of his own, fix weeks be- 
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de conſtitution. The principal ma- deration, without any immediate 


' abuſes were overturned, This the extreme oppreſſion of this ccùhn- 
very ſitting is the anniverſary of try from a ſimilar omiſſion at the 


Libels in news- papers, han 


It will be unneceſſary to enter 
into any detailed remarks on a form 
of government which did not laſt a- 
year, and the principles of which 
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fore, on the other fide of the queſ- 
tion, ACRES. 
As the aſſembly proteeded | in 
their taſk, the ſpirit of the repub- 
lican faction began to riſe again. 

A. bills, 
and pamphlets came thicker and 
more daring; againſt M. la Fayette, 
the Lameths, Barnave, and the reſt 
of the coalition, who were openly 
charged with having ſold themſelves 


to betray the people. The fights 


of Man, and the ſacred duty of in- 
ſurrection, of which M. la Fayette 


| had been the firſt promulgator, were 


now cited againſt himielf; The 


condut which he and his new 
friends had purſued, two years be- 
fore, in promoting and heading dif- 


ferent acts of ſedition and febellion 


againſt the government of that time, 
was applied in juſtification of thoſe, 


whom they now treated as rebels 


and conſpirators. It was denied, 
that there was any diſtinction in 

principle, and the late uſe. of the 
military, was publicly denominated 


a maflacre. The fittings of the 


Jacobins began to be more fre- 


quented, and the other clubs to re- 
fume their former ferocity and ex- 
travagance of character. As this 


tone was daily more and more heard, 


the republicans in the legiſlative 


body came forward in the debates 


with more effe&, and their numbers 
gradually increaſed, ſo as to extort 
many conceflions from the coaleſced 


majority. Their principal ſtrength 
lay in the gs which they 

| had, of quoting the 
of the leading members againſt their 
preſent conduct. n 


ormer ſpeeches 
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amined in the courſe of this hiſtory: 


per and ſpirit of the two parties 


was given, till M. Thouret moved 


ling a little, and anſwering as tothe 
example of England, that there was 


* Page 151%, . 
ES: 


have already been incidentally ei | 


The whole is printed at length 
among the * ſtate papers of the 1af 
volume; and the alterations made 
on the reviſion; are there diſtin- 
mo Only ſuch points will be 

ere particularized, as ſhew the tem. | 


between whom alone the queſtion 
nom yr. obs, 1 
No regular and decided oppoſitiol 


the paſſing of the third title, which 
treats of the public powers. In de. 
fining and deſcribing the ſovereignty 
of the ſtate, ſome articles of popular 
faith had been curtailed, The ſo⸗ 
vereignty was ſaid to be one and 
indiviſible, but it was not. expreſſed 
to be impreſcriptible and inalien. 
\able : it was declared to belong to 
the nation, and it was added, that no 
ſection of the people could attribute 
to itſelf the exerciſe of the ſove: 
reignty; but the old declaration; 
that no individual could exerciſe it; 
(a declaration levelled at the king) 
was dropped. The committees pros 
bably intended by theſe changes, to 
remove ſome. terms and phraſes, 
which had been miſconſtrued and 
abuſed to juſtify perpetual iuſurrec- 
tions againſt the monarchy. M; 
Petion thought it neceſſary, in order 
to prevent the annihilation of their 
political liberty, like that of Eng- 
land by the aſſerted omnipotence 
of the king and parliament; ex: 
preſsly to declare the ſovereignty in- 
alienable. M. Thouret, after cavils 


not any national act here authoriz4 
ing thoſe erroneous doctrines, wiſned 
to prefer the word impreſcriptible. 
M. Buzot propoſed to take bolt 
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words, and carried them. M. Ree- 
derer, in a ſet 3 attacked an- 
other part of the ſame title, which 
laid down the French eonſtitution 
to be repreſentative, and the repre- 
ſentatives to be the legiflative 
body and the king. He was ſup- 
| ported by Roberſpierre, Prieur, and 
others. But the committees prevail - 
ing, M. Rewbell propoſed, and the 
aſſembly conſented, to add, in the 
rt article of the title, that no in- 
diridual could exerciſe the ſove- 
reignty. N | * | = : 5 . 5 
The quali fications which had been 
fixed for active citizens in primary 
aſſemblies, for electors and for re- 
preſentatives, were the next promi- 
tent ſubje& of contention. Theſe, 
as they ſtood, were indeed ſo low, as 
to be quite nugatory z they were 


and the theory of rights on which it 
profeſſed to be founded. The com- 
mittees, after a violent ſtruggle, ſuc- 
teeded in raiſing conſiderably the 
value of the contribution required 


hand, in the hope of quieting the 
republicans, they reduced that re- 
quired of repreſentatives, from a. 
mark of filver to the ſtandard of a 
mere active citizen. While in this 
they pretended a regard to the prin- 
ciple of equality, they knew that in 
practice the electors would always 
chuſe men rather above than below 
their own condition. The debate 
vas curious for the mutual charges 
df inconſiſteneyyyh 
Perceiving the drift of the alter- 
ations, M. Petion, Roberſpierre, 
buzot, Rœderer, Gregoire, and the 
relt of that connexion, demanded 
dat the old qualifications. ſhould” 
nam. M. Roederer made an ex- 
You, XXI TXU... 
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cuſſion. In the courſe of it, M. 


only ſo many monuments of the diſ- 
cordance between their conſtitution, - 


to have the free choice of their re- 
required preſentatives, but not of the inter- 
for an elector: but on the other 


ag [i797 
preſs motion of order, that, con- 
formably to the uſages of the aſ- 


ſembly, all diſcuſſion againſt the 


conftitution ſhould be . 
and he grounded himſelf partieu- 
larly upon the interruption given to 


M. Malouet. But the majority diſ- 


regarded their own precedent and 
voted the. continuation of the diſ- 


Chapellier reminded the other fide; . 
that long after they had taken that 
oath to the conſtitution, which they 
were now fo rigid in maintaining; 


they had been conſtantly calling for 


the repeal of the law relative to the 
mark of filver. Roberſpierre ob- 


ſerved, that the plan of the com- 
_ mittee. replaced a bad limitation. 
with one ſtill more unjuſt and bur= __ 


thenſome ; and that all the incon= 
veniences before objected, applied 
with increaſed force to the new ſyſ- 
ſtem. The committees, he ſaid, ap- 


peared to him to be in one continual © 


elf-contradition. The people were 


mediate body, in whom was the. ac- 
tual election. The afſembly had 


recogniſed, on the propoſal of the 
committees, that every citizen was 


admiſſible to every function, with- 
out any other diſtinction, than thoſe 


of virtue and talents; but here was. 
an immediate violation of that pro- 
miſe, Theſe remarks were certainly. - 
not unfounded in the profeſſe d 
principles of the revolution, and the 
declaration of rights, which Rood - 


BI 


at the head of the code; and ſuxely . 1 


— 


in itſelf it is not poſſible to on:. 
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ceive a greater ſoleciſm, than'that - i 


the ſame man who is not efteemed.,_ 
fit to be truſted with one voce 
among many, in chufing a perſon to i 
_ exerciſe the higheſt powers of be 
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Wk ſtate, ſhould be conſidered: as wor- 
thy himſelf to exerciſe thoſe very 
powers. e 


TP be manner in which Rober- 


ineligible to the third, has been al- 
ready related“. To that article 
the committees added a note, de- 
dlaring that they regarded the li- 
mitation as contrary to liberty, and 
prejudicial to the intereſts of the 
nation. The aſſembly, however, 
would not conſent to any altera- 
eon d. „ 
But the point which gave occa- 
ſion to the great trial of ſtrength 
between the parties, was the degree 
of connexion that ought to ſubſiſt 
between the miniſtry and the aſſem- 
V 
a "The reviſed code of the conſtitu- 
tion did not contain the ſelf-denying 


ber of the legiſlative body from 
being taken into the adminiſtration 


® ' Martin, as ſoon as the article juſt 
mentioned had been adopted. M. 
Thouret and his colleagues op- 
poſed it with all their force, but 
Aatter ſome conſiderable agitation, a 

compromiſe, propoſed by M. Buzot, 
Wos voted, which reduced the diſ- 


years. M. Guillaume thought this 

2 good opportunity to reſtore an ar- 
bole nally rejected by the aſſembly, was 
then carried by M. Buzot againſt 

| | * e G1kg See page 147. | . 


I Page 138 of the ſt Ses 
| the reader is deſired to correct it as above. 
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17] ANNUAL REGISTER, 1792. 
1 the oppoſition of M. Cazalès wit, 


niſed the right of the legit, 
niſters had loft the confidence of the 


ſpierre and Petion had carried the 
_ decrees for rendering thoſe who had 
been members of two legiſlatures, 


tumult. It was not without ſome 
obtained an hearing, Hie delivered 


ſpeech, relative to the menace, 


remarked, that beſide the conſtant 


_ poſed the labours of the committee, 
_ He ſpoke with reſpe& and tender. 


. decrees, which prevented any mem- _ | | 
ment, diſguiſed their object more 
till the end of four years from a 


diſſolution. It was brought forward, 
a little out of its place, by M. Saint 


_ aQtuated by any love of a republic 


_ cracy rather than ariſtocracy; who 
in truth, loved no ſort of governs 


qualification to the term of two 
ticle relative to the reſponſibility of 


miniſters, which having been origi- 


vol. Se&. 3, art. 6, the tranſlation is inaccum 
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out a debate, but had been now 
omitted on the reviſion. It recos. 


body to tell the King, that his mi. 


nation. An: invidious diſtindion 
which the mover applied to himſelf 
and his party, as the true friends of 
the conſtitution, produced 4 Violent 


difficulty that M. Barnave at length 
a forcible and apparently prepared 
which were hinted on that and the 

receding day, and the diſcord which 
began to reign in the aſſembly. He 


enemies of the revolution, there 
were two other claſſes, who op. 


neſs of thoſe, who conſcientiouſſ 
preferring another form of govem- 


or leſs in the part which they took, 
and tried artfally to expunge from 
the conſtitution every thing monar- 
chical, which was an obſtacle to 
their views. The other claſs he 
faid conſiſted of thoſe who were not 


rather than a monarchy ; of demo- 


ment:' to whom, whatever fixed 
the. political machine, whateve 
was public order, whatever gave t 
every man his due, whatever al 
ſigned his proper tank to the mat 
of worth and honour, to the worthy 
leſs and baſe calumniator, was od 
ous, becauſe. it was. hoſtile. H 
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The remaining article of the ſame to the connexion of the legiſlative 
ſection, and the three following body with the king. It was pro- 


ſections of the code, were then . poſed, that the miniſters ſhould haye, _ 


adopted almoſt without an obſer- à diſtinguiſhed place in the legilla- 
vation. The next day, when the tive aſſembly, and be allowed to 
ſubject was renewed, the reporter ſpeak whenever they " pleaſed, ' as 
refaced what he had to offer, with well as when any explanation might 
a ſolemn proteſt of tae committees, be required of them. | Roberſpierre 


apainſt the proceedings of the laſt . immediately attacked.this arrange- 


fitting, .as having deſtroyed all ment, as contrary to a fundamental 


means of force and energy in the principle of their conſtitution, Which 
executive power, and they accord- ſeparated all the powers of the ſtate 
ingly exonerated themſelves of all into the ene executive, and 


reſponſibility for the conſequences. judicial. The propoſed article he 


Wen the, fituation of the royal infiſted had a tendency to confound -_ 
family came to be confidered, M. the two former. A compromiſe was 


Goupil thought that all members ſuggeſted by M. Barrere, allowing 


of it ſhould be diſtinguiſhed by the the miniſters only to ſpeak when. 
title of French princes, and be pre- required ſo to do, or upon the bu- 
cluded from exercifing the ordinary ſineſs of their own. ſeveral depart. _ 
rights of eitizens. The duke of ments. On M. Chapelier endea- 


Orleans inſtantly ſtarted up, to put vouring to ſupport the original mo- 
the previous queſtion. M. Charles tion, M. Lanjuinais expreſſed his 


Lameth attemptin 9 in part to defend aſtoniſhment, that ſuch a propoſition _ : | 


M. Goupil, was. | | | 
himſelf, as he had once before an- who had ſo vehemently oppoſed it, 
ſyered Mirabeau on the ſame ſub- when brought forward by Mira- 
jet, whereupon M. A. Lameth in- beau. After a warm altercation, in 


terpoſing, ſaid, that by common con- which the Engliſh parliament was 
ſent the title of prince could not treated with much diſreſpect on 

be conferred on any perſon, and both ſides, M. C. Lameth found it 
therefore that it was unneceſſary to * prudent to be himſelf the author of © 
ſend it to a vote. The latter pro- an amendment fimilar to that which - 


X 


polition, however, was referred to had been thrown out by Barrere; 


the committees, and a compromiſe and it was carried without a diviſion, - 
ultimately admitted. The title of The remainder of the Aug. 16 9 6 


French prince too, notwithſtanding code having been quietly 


an oſtentatious reſiſtance by the approved, an interval of fix days Ml 
duke of Orleans, was allowed, and was occupied by the committees in | 
ordered to be uſed after the chriſ- digeſting and drawing up ſeveral _ 
ian name, without any other ad- articles which had been poſtponed. ' 


he interpolations made on the reyiſion All half the ſection. See Ann. Reg, 


dition “. 


val, 33. State Papers, page 163. . 
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contented himſelf, however, with There was no further oppoſition 1 
imply moving the order of the day, till the queſtion was put on the 
to which they immediately paſſed, tenth article of the ſection, relative 


eſired to anſwer ſhould come from the very men 
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IS -defigned to put an end to the revo- 


a 
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Wich equal eagerneſs and heat, but 


from their forme ons, ar 
Pet they. had evidently a mind to 
_Tuggeſt that their work was unal- 


RR: nothing paſſed deſerving of parti- 


"We 


„ cular notice till the aſſem- 
Ang. od bly entered on their great, 
their final, and moſt important 
queſtion ;. What right of altering. 
„ F 51 1 5 11 +a: 4 1 , 

5 conſtitution ſhould be recog 
. piled in the people at large? Af. 
.ter placing t 


"g the whole ſovereignty 
In the bu] 


eie Þ Ik of the people, it was 
"difficult for the majority to recede 
former profeſſions, and 


6 


terable. On the contrary, ſome of 
+4 4 by 2 1 ar Sf ; .. FI * TIES 

- the. remaining royaliſts, and all the 
K Fils 1, % e 

: Tepublican 87 from oppoſite views 


and hopes, wiſhed it to be left open, 


"though in different modes, to eaſy 
Forrection. M. Malouet led the 
Way. Among a variety of articles 


Iution, and reſtore peace, he pro- 
poſed, that on the firſt of Tune 1793, 
the primary aſſemblies ſhould con- 


- 


the king, and be confined ſimply to 
* approving or rejecting them; till 
Which period the confiitution was 
not to be taken as definitively ac- 
_cepted, M. Petion, on the other 


ide, caught up a notion thrown 


ut, though diſapproved by the re- 


"common, in France, and to have 
been ſounded on a falſe conception of 


our hiſtory. It was ſuppoſed, that 
ſiome extraordinary powers for mak - 


_ Ing a conſtitution, were denoted 


by the name of a convention, 


Which was given in truth to that 


grand council of lords and common- 


of our revolution, only becauſe 


e bed nat the A form: and 


4 
vo; 
Au 
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eſſence of a parliament till there 


have had a convention meet eve 


the next century, the epoch pre. 


were propoſed and rejected, till at 


ing of many articles, which mond 


(inartificial and awkward, as the 
union of contradictions ever mu 
be) to render that Which is admit. | 


impo 00 
Dating theſe proceedings, ſeveral 


der of ſuch. modifications as might 


be laid before them on the part of mention. The firſt general lay | 


of the country; and the: penalty 
was only a triple taxation. The 


bliſhed and regulated by a law. A 
new tarif of duties, inwards and 


the ports of commerce, was ſettled; 
and proviſion was made for the pay« 
ment of ſome of the king's debts. 

But the moſt ſtrikingoccurrence, | 


ers, Who conducted the ſettlement 
dow of an old officer, who. having 


See the ſtory tated in her petition, read at the bar df the aſſembly. Moniteys | 
| A guſt 16th 1791, and note, page 243, Auguſt 13, Code Nationale. 5 a 
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was a king at their head. The fun. 
damental principle in M. Petion', 
project was, that no conſtitution or 
aws ought to extend beyond one 
er and therefore he would 


4 


: 


twenty years, except the firſt, which 
was to fit in the commencement of 


ferred in a plan of the committee: 
for holding an aſſembly of reviſion, 
Many other devices and expedienti 


length a decree was paſſed, confi 


be read at full length in the code 
itſelf. It is plainly a contrivance 


ted principle, difficult and almof 
impoſſible in practice. 5 


detached acts of the aſſembly took 
place, which it may he proper to 


N 
ern 


againſt emigrants, paſſed the great 
ſeal, It had a ſhort preamble, 

rounding the malte the par. 
ticular circumſtances and ſituation 


national guard of Paris, was ela- 
outwards, was publiſhed. What was | 


called the police of navigation, and 


was the appegrance of Madane 
Guillin da Montet at the bard 
the aſſembly. |; * She Was the WI - 
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- the rank of brigadier fire, dhe preſented herſelf before: | 70 3 3 


in the ſervice, and been go- + 


vernor of Senegal, had retired, 


covered with honourable ſcars, to 
his ſeat near Lyons. Though 
ne had enjoyed the eſteem of 
his countrymen previous to the 
revolution, - and led a domeſtic life 
amidſt his own family, he now bes 
came ſuſpected. His houſe was 
frequently ſearched, but nothing 
was found, except his innocence, 
His brother, M. Guillin de Pobge- 
lon, an old man of ſixty-eight years 
of age, had been languiſhing eight 
months in priſon, on a charge, 
which afterwards appeared to be 
oroundleſs, of being engaged in a 
plot againſt the revolution; and 
diſtracted with his loſs, his daughter 
in-law, after bAthing her infant with 
her tears, precipitated herſelf from 
awindow, and was daſhed in pieces, 
His family, however, found an aſy- 
lum in the houſe of M. Guillin du - 
Montet ; but 1t was not long ca- 
pable of affording protection to 
them, or to 1ts unfortunate maſter, 


In June, the municipal officers, ac- 


companied by three hundred na- 
tional guards, came under a pretence 
of ſearching for arms. In vain he 
aſked for their authority, and ap- 
pealed to the law. While he was 
diſpoting with the municipal offi- 
cers, cries and ſhouts were heard 
at a diſtance, alarm-bells founded, 


the ruffians, with her two infarſts:in” 
her arms, to move their compaſſion 


towards her unhappy huſband, but 


neither her ſex, nor their tender 
a 


was regarded. She was re⸗ 


ceived with blows and inſults. . 


Driven at laſt from his retreat by 


the flames, M. du Montet eſcaped - - 
only from one terrible death, to 
meet another more cruel. He was 


literally. hacked in pieces alive. He 


fell: he turned his dying eyes on 


his wife, and with his laſt breath 


bade her adieu. His head was cut 


off, and, with his bleeding limbs, 
carried as a trophy round the neigh- 
bouring villages. - The reſt of the 
aſſaſſins quarrelled for his mangled + 
their hands 


trunk, and ſmearing 


and faces with his gore, exhibited 


themſelves in that hideous guiſe tg 
the populace. They roaſted and were 


devouring his fleſh, when they were 
diſturbed by the troops of the po- 


lice at their abominable repaſt. By 


the murder of her huſband, Madame 


du Montet and her children loſt 
annuities on his life to the amount 
of more than eleven hundred pounds 
a year; and by the deſtruction of 
the houſe and effects, upwards of 
twelve thouſand pounds more. They 


were deſtitute, and, by the impriſon- 


ment of M. Guillin de Pougelon 
left without a protector. 8 


Madame du Montet 
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addreſſcl | 

and the inhabitants of the neigh- = 
bouring pariſhes flocked around, 

demanding his head. His ſervants 
ſaved themſelves by flight; without 

attempting the life of any one ↄf the 
aſſailants, he concealed himſelf at 


| herſelf to the aſſembly with a grace 
and dignity which made a powerful, | 
impreſſion in her favour. She de. 
fired the liberty of M. de Pougelon, _ i 
the guardian of her children, and 
an indemnification, which but for 
the inſtance of his wife; in ſpite of thoſe children ſhe would have di:. 
her ſupplications and tears, 1 2 dained. The recital of her afflicts--. 
doors were forced open, the furhi- ing ſtory ſhe declared herſelf un-. 
bare broken, and the houſe ſet on able to ſupport, and delivered i: 
n,, ©. 2 
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flattering marks of approbation 
Which had encouraged the aſſembly 


the ſleep of ſlavery. 


1821 ANNUAL REGISTER, 1592," 
| | © | therefore in the form of a petition, - 
requeſting that it might be read 


after her departure by the ſecre- 
taxy. | 6: | 


The preſident, M. Victor Broglie, 
told her in anſwer, that amidſt the 


in its indefatigable labours, it could 


not diſſemble to itſelf, that ſome 
private misfortunes had tarniſhed 
EF -  'the laſtre of the revolution. | 
diſaſters, he ſaid, had afflicted all 
good citizens; they had ſerved as 


Theſe 


an excuſe for the eſtrangement 
ſhown by men of peaceable diſpo- 


ſitions, from any change of that 


Hibs a which was proſcribed 
y reaſon, and the enlightened wiſ- 


dom of this 1 5 but * under which 


they at leaſt jaw protection given to 
After men- 


tioning the horror of the nation and 


the aſſembly at the ravages which 


had been committed, and the ſtrong 


deſire of the latter to effect, without 
any convulſions, the paſſage from 
a Rate wherein the mildneſs of 
manners mitigated the influence of 


deſpotiſm, to a ſtate wherein it 


might hope to ſee manners carried 
to their perfection by the effect of 


a free conſtitution, he predicted 
the accompliſhment of that hope. 
Vet,“ continued he, addreſſing 


Madame Guillin, „the certainty 
e of ſeeing its wiſhes one day ful- 
« filled, does not render it inſen- 
_ « ſible to your ſorrow. © May this 
“ aſſurance be a conſolation to your 
« ſufferings! Yes, the aſſembly ſhares 


WES 


cc your regrets ; at the fight of your 
tears it feels itſelf moved, and pay; 
« with ſatisfaction a tribute to na. 
ture, in receiving with tenderneſs, 

« and hearing with intereſt, the ac. 
e cents of virtue in diſtreſs.“ 


After the petition had been read, 
a motion was made for the imme. 
diate releaſe of M. de Pougelon, 


or an immediate report of the evi. 


OW 


committee appear to have procured 
to the ſufferers any alleviation of a 
loſs ſo much beyond all pecuniary 
compenſatioun. 

A mutiny which has 


@ recently 
taken place in ſeveral g 
both of cavalry and infant n 
convinced the aſſembly of their im- 
policy in encouraging the ſoldiers 
to frequent the clubs.' On the repre- 


| ſentation'of M. Duportail, who had 


obtained that decree; the ſocieties 
who had mixed at all in the military 


The paſſage which is here printed in Italie, is to be found in the Moniteur, 


Which the preſident's anſwer is plainly inſerted from authori 


; but in the Code 


Nationale it is ſuppreſſed, and the better to diiguiſe the omiſſion, what immediately 
follows is thrown into the ſame paragraph, inſtead of being divided, as in ” 
Moniteur. There are fimilar inſtances in longer ſpeeches, where little eſcapes 0! 
the ſame kind, which have been afterwards found to admit too much, have been 


admits 


reformed in the ſame manner. 
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adminiſtration, were directed to be 


niſhed according to law. Nor 
— days after, M. Duport Du- 


tertre, keeper of the ſeals, found 


himſelf compelled with regret, as 
he ſaid, to denounce the ſocieties of 
the friends of the conſtitution, who 
were every day forfeiting that title 
by attacking that which they pro- 
ſelled to defend. They had com- 
mitted acts of arbitrary power, which 
he declared would have frightened 


the ancient deſpotiſm. He was ſup- 


ported by M. de Leſſart, miniſter 
of the home department, who teſti- 


fied the very frequent complaints 
| which he had received againſt the 
clubs from the adminiſtrative bo- 
dies. He produced alſo a letter 


from the bailly of Lauſanne, to the 


municipal officers of Dijon, com- 


plaining of the libels circulated by 
the jacobin club of the latter city, 
to excite inſurrections in the Swiſs 
Cantons, To crown the whole, M. 
Vieillard ſtated from the committee 


of reports, that many ſimilar re- 


preſentations had been made to 
tiem, but he was willing to conſider 
the ſocieties as led aſtray by pa- 
tnotiſm. He- brought however a 


formal accufation againſt M. Fau- 


chet, the new biſhop of Calvados, 


and one of his grand vicars, for 


| agitating and inflaming the clubs 


of Caen and Bayeux, and preaching 
lyſtematic anarchy from the pulpir. 


The aſſembly ordered a report on 
their conduct, but rejected the mo- 
ton of M. Joubert, the new biſhop 
of the Lower Charente, to take them 


both into cuſtody. \ 


When the code of the conſtitution 


Sept, 2d. Was ſettled in the details, 


befofe it was finally read 
and paſſed, a mode of acceptance 


> Ang, Reg. vol, 33, State Paper 85 page 138%. 1 
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by the king was decreed, He was 

to give what orders he pleaſed for - 
his guard, and the dignity of his per- 
ſon, and if he ſhould agree to adopt 
it, then he was further to appoint - 


the day and the ceremonial for the 
ſolemn Rane" porg a days after 
it was preſented to him by a de- 


putation of ſixty members, who pro- 
ceeded in great pomp to the palace, 


and, to give it the greatereffect, by 
torch-light, eſcorted by a nume 
rous detachment of the vational - 
guards, and attended by the ap- 
plauſes and ſhouts of a vaſt multi- 


tude, hired as uſual for the purpoſe. 
The royal priſoner, to whom they 


brought the firſt ſemblance of liberty, 
returned them a favourable anſwer, 
promifed to ſignify his ultimate de- 
termination as ſhortly as poſſible, and 
declared that he did not mean to 
leave Paris, and would iſſue the 
orders which he thought expedient | 
for his guard to the commander in 
JFC . 
In the mean time, the minority. 
in the aſſembly were not wanting 
to themfelves and to their countr7). 
When the king was brought back 
a priſoner on the-29th of June, two 
hundred and ninety of them pub- 
liſhed a ſpirited declaration,“ ex, 


culpating themſelves for continuing” 


there, and avowing their reſolu-' ', 
tion to take no ſhare in any buſi :. 
neſs, but to watch over the ſafety 
of the monarch and the monarchy,  ' 
On the order of the day being read. 
for beginning the reviſion of the _ i 
conſtitution, on the Sth of . = 5 
er-. 


they roſe, and aſſerted their ad 


ence to all their former declara- 4 


tions on the ſubject, but no mention 


was made of it in the journals of _ 
the aſſembly; they thought it 
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therefore incumbent upon them 
no to print it, with their ſignatures, 
to the number of 245, at the head 
of which ſtood the name of the 


cardinal de la Rochefbucauld. It 


was preceded by another much 
longer and highly eloquent proteſt , 
figned by M. d'Eprémeſnil, and 192 
other, chiefly noble, deputies. This 


ſets out with expoſing the uſurpation 


SON 6c 


of the aſſembly. «© A ſet of men,” 
it obſerves, „called by the king, 
“ and de puted by the baillages to the 
e ſtates general, had declared them- 
ſelves ſuperior to the baillages 
and to the king: with their 
imperative inſtructions in their 
hands, inſtructions which they 
had ſworn to execute, they pro- 
& claimed themſelves a conſtituent 
cc aſſembly. They prohibited the 

4 provinces, their natural judges, 

ce from meeting. They ſaid to the 
ce king, you are no longer he who 
could call us together or diflolve 
us. They ſaid to the baillages, 
de you are no longer our conſti- 
c tuents, you are nothing, you have 


xe 


. no exiſtence: they created the de- 


4 partments, and ſaid to them, we 

d regulate all your powers; we 
- give you even that of being Our 

« conſtituents, but that ſhall not 

c hinder us from being your 
judges! By means of inſurrections 
8 which they called the diſcharge 
* of the moſt /acred of duties, they ar- 
. rogated to themſelves a new and 
„ independent miſſion.“ It then 
proceeds with equal animation to 


taken to the injury and the ruin of 


the monarchy, the church, of all the 


higher orders and conditions of 
ſociety, every kind of property, 


Conſtitution 


\ 
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manners, morals, all 


cation of France, demanding an 
account of thoſe whom ſhe had 


tulatin 


aſking, who ſhall reſtore. her opu - 


tals vaniſhed ; who ſhall reſtore her 
Internal tranquillity, when diſcord 


waſted, and houſes burnt with an 
impunity that increaſed the cata- 
troubles that had been called a 


moment when ſhe had neither army 


tate the reſult of all the meaſures 


„ Our's will be fimple. Reproach 


+ Declaration. d'une Partie des Deputes aux Etats: 
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ve 
all religion. It 4 . 
lopes the invalidity of all that had 
been done, from the want of free 
will, and free action in the king 
the aſſembly, and the nation itſelf, 
Then follows a ſublime perſonif- 


choſen to labour in the reſtoration 
of the finances, to ſecure perſonal lj. 
berty, to defend property, to protect 
the ſtate of all ranks, and to concur 
with the king in the re-eſtabliſn. 
ment of the conſtitution; recapi- 

cloſely and forcibly, the 
general devaſtation | of all; and 


lence; when her commerce has been : 
annihilated, civil war kindled in 
her colonies, and the precious me- 


and diſtruſt have been every where 
ſown, thouſands of citizens maſ. 


ſacred, property plundered and 


logne of crimes, in the midft of 


happy regeneration ;. and who ſhall | 
reſtore her external ſafety in a 


nor navy, while the ſurrounding. | 
powers who had been, her allies, 
were juſtly exaſperated againſt her. 
„ When France (continues the 

proteſt) ſhall make theſe terrible 
words reſound from one extre- 
„ mity of the kingdom to the 
other; let them whoſe opinions 
and whoſe acts we have ever 
combated, prepare their anſwer, 


cc 


not us with theſe calamities; far 
5 5 n 3 | x. * | | f 
te: Generaux, touchant IA 
nel & I Etat du Royaume, without any title page, dated aft nog 
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'« &om being the authors of them, 
F 99725 che firſt victims. But we 
« have fulfilled every I” fince_ 
« we have never ſwerved from our 
. fidelity to God, to the King, to 
« the inſtructions which were the 
« foundation and the rule of our 
« power.” The whole concludes 
by excepting, in a dignified ſtyle, 
to the conſtitutlonal act decreed by 
the majority, as being deſtrudive 
of all thoſe authorities which it 
ought not only to reſpect, but to 
ſtrengthen; thoſe of the church, | 
of the king, and of the nation; as 
well as againſt all the other decrees 
| of the ſame majority, as being for 
the moſt part ſupremely unjuſt, 
and altogether efſentially null and 
void. This was ſhortly after ſuc- 


139 of the clergy in the aſſembly | 
to their conſtituents ; at the head 
of the liſt ſtood the cardinal Roche- 
foucauld, who with many others 
had not ſigned the proteſt Juſt men- 
tioned, The addreſs is a more 
temperate but not leſs able compo- 
ſition. It touches on nearly the 
ſame topics, but in a more rea- 
ſoned manner, better ſuited to the 
character of that body from which it 
came.“ The baſis of a good govern- 
* ment,” it is ſaid “ is public li- 
« berty. There is an end of liberty, 
« if the ſame aſſembly diQates the. 
« Jaws, directs or deſtroys all the 
« powers of the ſtate, eſtabliſhes the 
« impoits, employs the revenues, 
ee and diſpoſes of the armed force 
« of the whole realm. It is the 
« cauſe of the people ag well as 
* that of the king; and it is a 
„ remark which may be made on 
e the hiſtory of France, that the 
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that wiſhed to raiſe itſelf on the 
ruins of monarchy and of liberty 


This peaceable but conſtant union, 


the effects of which were ſtill. 
« more ſure in peace, eſtabliſned 


ce 


© under Charlemagne, and renewed. 
« by St. Lewis, ſeemed likely to 


become everlaſting by the re- 

6“ union of the three orders in the 

« ſtates-general. . One ſole aſſem- 

« bly has deſtroyed all the bonds 
« which held together kings, 
« clergy, nobility, and the great 
body of the nation.“ « By the 
« new \ conſtitution,” it is after. 


wards obſerved, « a legiſlature had © 


« been eſtabliſhed on the principles 
« of democracy with relation to the 


% king, but which formed the moſt 
ceeded by a public addreſs * from 


« domineering of ariſtocracies with 
« relation to the people. The 
e king and the ou were no- 
*«. thing.” Theſe paſſages, and 
there are many more of a fimilar ten- 
dency, ſeemed to ſpeak ſentiments 
and intentions in thoſe unfortunate 
men who have ſince been murdered 
or exiled, 570 


thing which their enemies and per- 


ſecutors have attributed to them: |} 
ſober M 


they ſeem to ſhew much 
and enlightened wiſdom. ©  __ 
 Theeyes of the whole kingdom 
and of foreign nations were now? 
turned upon Louis XVI. Manx 
ſtill believed that he would not ac- 


cept a conſtitution, with the defects 


of which he had already ſhoum 
himſelf ſo intimately acquainted, 
though ſome things had been 
flightly improyed, and others left 


open to re- conſideration. But hie 
natural character, his, ruling win 
| _to- make his people happy in their - + 
people and the kings have always own mode, his love of his family' 


united againſt every authority 


different from every _ 
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1861 ANNUAL REGISTER, 1799, _ 
nm preference to himſelf, and the faction +: he added, with reference 
Intrigues and promiſes of thoſe who to another decree of that morning, | 
governed his miniſters, the national by which he and the Dauphin alone 
aſſembly, moſt of the departments, were permitted to wear the blue 
and adminiſtrative bodies, the mu- ribbon,” that he had never ſet any 
nicipality and army of Paris, and other value on that decoration 
divided the affections of the mul. than as he bad the power to "ag 
titude, prevailed over his own de- municate it; he ſhould therefore la 
liberate judgment, of which he it aſide, and requeſted that the 
always had too much diffidence. aſſembly might be informed of his 
Three forms of a letter to notify his reſolution. CS 
acceptance, are reported to have The next day he went down to 
been ſubmitted to him, He * choſe the aſſembly, at the hour which le 
one, which i: generally underſtood had appointed, amidf the roar of 
to have been the work of M. Thou- cannon, and the ſhouts of the 
ret. It is written with much abi- people. When he entered the 
Hty, for the purpoſe of reconciling hall, there was a profound filence, 
the king's former objections at the He advanced to the. chair of ſtate 
time of his flight, with his acqui- which had been placed for bim, and 
| eſcence in the code, as it had been began ſpeaking as he ſtood, to the 
'; modified in the reviſion, It avows aſſembly, which was alſo ſanding, 
in his name, that he did not perceive The preſident ſat down, and all the 
nin the means of execution and ad- members followed his example, 
_ miniſtration, all the energy neceſ- The king perceived it, and haſtened 
_ fary to give motion, and preſerve to. take his ſeat alſo, He threw 
unity in all the parts of fo vaſt an his eyes round the aflembly, with 
empire; but he conſents to leave a. calm ſteadinefs of countenance, 
' that objection to the teſt of fair and went on with his diſcourſe, 
experience, and the remedies pro- It ſhortly and plainly expreſſed his 
' vided by the conſtitution itſelf. He ſclemn acceptance of the conſti. 
recommends reſpe& for the laws, tution, and his oath to execute it 
the re-eftabliſhment of order, and, faithfully, with a wiſh for the re. 
the re-union of all citizens in a eſtabliſhment of peace and union, 
general oblivion of the paſt. the happineſs of the people, and 
When the letter was received by . proſperity of the empire, The 
„ the aſſembly, M. la ancient acclamations of loyalty long 
= Sept. 13. Fayette immediately forgotten were now again heard, | 
moved the liberation of all thats The keeper of the ſeals, now called 
who had been confined for aſſiſting miniſter of juſtice, put the code 
the king's eſcape, and that the into the king's hands. wha ſigned 
committee of the conſtitution ſhould it, and delivered it back again, wih 
propoſe the next day a decree of a repetition of his acceptance, and 
general amneſty. This. vote was engagement for the execution ofit, | 
immediately diſpatched to the king, The miniſter counterligned it, and 
who received it with cordial ſatis- returned it to the prefident to be 
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gee it at length in the Ann. Reg. vol. 32, State Papers, page 7 141. 
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fted among the archives. The 
depail © Adrefſed the king 
in a ſpeech, which of courſe mag- 
ried the labours of the aſſembly, 


reſident then 


aſſerted the general conſent, and 
predicted from that period a gold- 
en age of happineſs and glory to 
the people and? the king. While 
the prefident was ſpeaking, a ſereen 
unfolded, and diſcovered the queen 
holding the dauphin in her hand. 
New applauſes and acclamations 
reſounded, and” interrupted © the 
ſpeaker. When he. had done, on the 
king's riſing, the whole aſſembly 
roſe with him and attended him 
to the Thuilleries, with redoubled 
demonſtrations of joy and triumph. 


The aſſembly then paſſed the 


amneſty which had been promiſed, 
for all crimes ariſing out of the 
revolution, and for all military 
offences ſubſequent to the firſt of 
june 1789. They alſo added a 


clauſe to repeal the late penalties 
impoſed upon the emigrants, de- 


claring, in very remarkable words, 


that“ in conformity with the con- 


« ftitution, there ſhall never more 
« be any obſtacle given to the right 


« of every French citizen to travel 
freely within the kingdom, and to 


«paſs out at pleaſure.” _ 
The ſame day they preſented the 


king with a new territory, in 55 
miſſion. The fidelity of this nar- 
rative will be ſeen from the cir- 
cumſtance, that he openly defended 
the character of the well known 


return for his acceptance of their 
conſtitution. The queſtion reſpect- 
ing the union of Avignon with 
France, has already * been men- 


tioned, It having been then car- 
ried in the negative; three com- 
miſioners however, M. M. Scene- 
Reſmaiſons, Abbe Mulot, and, 


Verninac Saint-Maure, had been 


ſcat, under a decree of the 25th 


* 8er page 16. 
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of May, as mediators to appeaſe" 
the troubles fomented by the 
French themſelves in that diſtracted 
country, and put an end to the 
actual war then raging between 


o 
Js 


. 


* 


the revolutioniſts of Avignon, and 


the inhabitants of Carpentras, which 
was the principal town of the Comtat 


Venaiſſin, an adjacent diſtric be- 
longin 


partie 


to the Pope. M. Scene- 
Deſmaiſons gave his account of 
their proceedings to the aſſembly 
on the tenth of September, pro- 
feſſing to explain faithfully the 
rights and the miſconduct of al! 
Without entering intag 
any examination of ancient titles, he 
pronounced the revolution effected 
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in Avignon and the Comtat ve. 


naiſſin, to have been the natural 


and inevitable conſequence of that 
in France, or rather the ſame 


weakneſs, 


various ſcenes of confuſion and 
bloodſhed from the end of Auguſt 


1790, the period of the firſt infur- 
rection at Avignon, down to the 


arrival of himſelf and his col. 


leagues. He then proceeded to 
ſtate his execution of the particular 


charge allotted to him under his 


Jourdan, the headſman . M. 


Scene-Deſmaiſons expreſſing great 
indignation at the calumnies of,a- 
profligate and corrupt people, ex- 
plained the whole ſtory, from Jour- 
dan's own word, to have had no 


, 
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thing. The territory he conſidered 
as a natural portion of the French 
territory, which had been ſeparated 
by ignorance, ſuperſtition, and 
He ſhortly traced the 
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| 188) ANNUAL REGISTER 1799, _ 
other foundation, than that one of 
\8 the national guards, in the ſhocking 
| 


ſcenes of October 1789, at Verſailles, 
had borrowed his ſabre, and re- 


had told him that it was the blood 

of one of the victims of that day. 
Juourdan himſelf he deſcribed as a 
_ coarſe man, of complexional cou- 
rage and vulgar language, whoſe 
character, was ſenſibility rather than 
ferocity. Vet however partial to 
the imitators of the French revo- 
lution at Avignon, the commiſ- 


I 


that faction, eſpecially with regard 


de was not implicated. M. Saint- 
Maure followed, with a report 
upon a new diſturbance at Avignon, 

jn the latter end of Auguſt, when M. 
de Scene. Deſmaiſons was notpreſent. 


fity of taking Avignon and the Com- 
tat to themſelves, becauſe they were 
à heap of combuſtibles joined to the 


French empire. The tranquillity 


of the ſouthern departments de- 
pended on the deciſion of the aſ- 
ſembly. In concluſion, heconfeſſed 
that himſelf and his colleagues were 


= 3 Me the objects of what he called calumny 


aand malevolence, very generally 


among all the better ſort. The 
commiſſioners, he ſaid, were accuſed 
| giving themſelves up to the 

ſpirit of party; but he added, that 
in the language of ſome men, to be 


of 


of a party, ſignified to profeſs cer- 
tain principles, and to love the 
French conſtitution, which every 
one of the three adored. TWO days 


mittees, to which the aſſembly for 
à fourth time had referred the 
ſubject. It was divided into four 


* 


turning it all ſtained with blood, 


ſioner could not avoid many ad- 
miſſions of the graveſt kind againſt 


to the early tranſactions, in which 


He hinted an opinion on the neceſ- 


after a geport was made by M. 
Menou, from three united com- 


* 4 


principal heads: Whether the will 
for an union, which the commiſ. 
ſioners had obtained from that 
country, had been expreſſed freely 
ſolemnly, and in a legal manner: 
whether it was the intereſt of 
France to accept that union ; 


whether foreign nations would 


calmly look on; and whether it 


was the intereſt of the two ſtates to be 


united to France ? The ſolution of 
theſe points led to the propoſition 


of a decree for the union. When 


it was taken into confideration, on 
the 14th of September, M. Cler. 
monte Tonnere endeavoured once 


more to ſupport his opinions, but 


he was not heard. The vote was 
paſſed, amidſt the tumultuous ap- 


probation of the galleries, and the ? 
crowd without caught the cry, 


„ Avignon is our's, Avignon is © 
c gur 3. N „ OG 

A ſupplement to the conſtitu. 
tional code was ſoon after decreed, 
It related to the legiſlation of the 
colonies. The deputies from St. 
Domingo had predicted great miſ- 


chiefs and diſtractions in that ſet- 


tlement, from the amendment which 


had been carried by the demo- 


cratical party in the law of the 
I;5th of May; and in conſequence 
of its paſſing, they had choupA 
it their duty to withdraw from the 
aſſembly. In the month of Auguſt, 
repeated accounts came of thoje 
predictions having been too fa- 
tally, verified. The. decree. was 
conſidered by the white inhabitants 
as contrary to the engagements 
contained in two former decrees, 
on the Sth of March, and 12th 
October, 1790, by Which it w. 
declared that the French confi 


tution was not intended for the 


colonies, and that no plan hould | 
be determined with reſpect to them. 
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jacobin club at Breſt, in favour of 


the planters and proprietors, Who 


favoured the revolution, and who 
were much the greateſt number, 
began to loſe their faith in the na- 
Yonal aſſembly, and joined with the 
oppoſite party, againſt the men of 
colour. Some were ſuppoſed in 
their diſguſt to be deſirous of re- 
eſtabliſhing the ancient govern- 
ment; ſome of following the 
example of the American ſtates; and 
others, of putting | themſelves di- 
realy under the protection of this 
country. The mulattoeson their ſide 


gave every poſſible currency to theſe 


reports, in order to prejudice their 


adverſaries in the opinion of the 


mother country. They are ſaid 
to have ſent over conſiderable ſums 
of money for the purpoſe of 
purchaſing or rewarding the ſer- 
vices of their partiſans in France “. 
They maintained a | cloſe corre- 


ſpondence * with Gregoire and 
others of the ſame faction. Em- 


boldened by the ſtrength which 


theſe intrigues gave their cauſe, to 
they inſiſted on the punctual execu- 


tion of the late decree. At length 
they excited the negroes to an ope 


revolt, attended by the moſt af- - 


fiting and horrible atrocities. In 
the mean time the committees, 
alarmed by repeated diſpatches, 


repreſenting the dangerous ſtate of 


the colony, were known to be em- 


ployed on the reviſtom of the former 


decree. The violent party there- 
fore obtained, about᷑ the beginning 


If che authority mentioned by M. Bertrand Moleville ean be credited, which per- — 
baps, from the character of the perſon principally concerned, cn only be admitted 1 4 


\ 


| judices of ſome, and the bad 
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of September, a petition from the 


the mulattoes and negroes. It was 


ſupported by Roberſpierre, who 


perſonally attacked M. Barnave 

- and the Lameths. He was loudly 

. applauded by his own faction in 
the aflembly, and the galleries. M. 
Barnave ſaid in anſwer, that the 
club of Breſt had always been a 
5 ene fomenter of the diſtur- 
bances in the colonies. He ob- 
ſerved, that oppoſite addreſſes from 

Rouen, Rennes, and Honfleur had 
been preſented, but were not ſuf- 
fered to be read; and he proceeded 
to glance at M. Briſſot, as having 


ſtirred the queſtion in the electoral 


aſſembly of Paris, when M. Ro- 
derer cried out, that he needed not 
abuſe M. Briſſot there, he did it 
ſufficiently evefy day in the jour- 
nals. M. Barnave, however, went 
on; aſſerted that the galleries had 
been filled that day wich perſons 
brought there to influence tze 
debate, and concluded by ſaying, 
tha e had been a long time obliged - 
ruggle againſt every obſtacle 


could be oppoſed by N 
d-fanh 


pen of others, on a queſtion, which, if 
care were not taken, „ould end in 

the ruin of France. The com- 5 
mittees were of his opinion, and a 
decree in conformity with it was . 
finally adopted. The 
aſſembly VE 
their ſucceſſors the entire right of 
external legiſlation, except in regard 
to the proviſion- trade, which might 


reſerved to Sept. 24th, 


with great caution, Briſſot, about this period, or foon after, received from Raimond, 


one of the mulattoe 


150,000 ; the Abbs Gregoire 80,000 3 and. Petion 60,000; Roberſpferre alene 
rivicd to accept any things. NM. Moleville's Memoirs, vol. a. page ao. 


in Paris, no leſs a ſum than 309,000 livres; Congdorget Fs 
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be opened, or otherwiſe regulated, 
in caſes of emergency, by the co- 
lonial aſſemblies; but on every 
bother queſtion of commerce or de- 


_ * Fence, they could only preſent peti- 


tions and remonſtrances. The point 


however which had excited moſtjea- 


louſy, the political condition of the 


mulattoes and negroes, both ſlaves 


and freemen, was left excluſively to 
the colonial aſſemblies, with the ſanc- 
tion of the king; while all other 
ſubjects of internal regulation were 
to be under the legiſlature of the 


mother country, after having heard 


the repreſentations of the colonies, 
Theſe articles, which contained an 
_ expreſs repeal of all former laws to 
the contrary, were made a part of 
the conſtitution, and as ſuch. ac- 
cepted by the Kang: On the ſame day 
the general amneſty, which had been 
paſſed before, was extended to the 
„% J—T—T—T 8 
Ihe court and the majority of 
the national aſſembly ſeemed to vie 
with each other in giving every 
kind of artificial popularity to the 
conſtitution. The king and queen 


once more ventured to ſhew them 
ſelves at places of public entertain- 
ment, and were received with 


plaudits by the audience. The 
aſſembly ordered a ſolemn procla- 
mation of the code, and paſſed va- 


> Tious laws to provide for its pre- 


ſervation, to direct the ceremonial 

of its future production to the ſuc. 
ceeding legiſlature, and to guard it 
with all the impoſing forms which, 
in their eſtimation, could teach the 
people to reverence what had no 
| hold on their habitual' affections, 
They were ſenſible, however, of the 
| ſhock 


counter. Fearful of the effect which 


might be produced by the decla- 


rations and proteſts of the mi- 
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_ employ. From the oppoſite 

they entertained ſtill "036; ee 
apprehenſions. The jacobin club 
had carried the elections of Paris, 


© 


Againſt all the intrigues and exer. 
tions of the Feuillans, and at the 
head of the liſt ſtood Briſſot, with 
his confidential friend Garan de 
Coulon. Indeed the credit of that 
ſociety was every day increaſing 
-and extending itſelf over the whole 
kingdom, while the leaders of the 
national aſſembly ſunk as rapidly 
in the public eſteem; ſo that part 
from diſſatisfaction at their condutti, 
and partly from a natural defite of 
novelty, there was now a general 
wiſh for the termination of the 
preſent long- protracted ſeſſion. The 
end of the month therefore was 
fixed for that important epoch, In 
the mean time, having run with 
little impediment through a great 
variety of buſineſs that remained; 
having finiſhed what was called the 
organization of the national guards 
and the army; re-modelled the re. 
giment of Swiſs guards, and other 
guards of the king; arranged the 
police, the proceedings of criminal 
- juſtice, and the inſtitution of juries; 
. ſettled the code of penal law; em- 
. ployed themſelves on that of the ay 
martial; adopted a plan of pubic 
education, propoſed by M. Telley- 
rand Perigord; made ſome proviſion 
for the payment ot the public debts; 
directed different iſſues of large and 
ſmall  aflignats; confirmed and 
granted many penſions 5. appropriat- 
ed a ſum for the ſupport of the fine | 
arts; and charged the king, in 3 
ſpecial manner, on the recommet- 
. Taka of the committee of conſt- 
| tution, to execute their decress for 
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ming a ſtatue and conferring - 
other public honours on the memory 
of Rouſſeau, they ſpent a conſi- 
derable part of their laſt two ſittings, 
in debating on meaſures to check 
the power and influence of the 
cubs. A long addreſs on the ſub- 
jet was drawn up by the com- 
th. mittee of conſtitution, 
Sept. zotl. and a. law paſſed, pro- 
hibiting any popular ſocieties from 
aſſuming a public function, in- 
terfering with any branch of, the 
adminiſtration, or ſetting its name 
to any petition or declaration as a 
collective body, under the penalty 


e ie e 
The character of this famous aſ- 
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He appeared, preceded by a depu- 


tation of the national aſſembly, and 


accompanied by his miniſters, and 


pronounced a ſpeech, ſuited to the 


- occaſion, in a ſtyle neither too 
haughty nor too timid. It was 
received with lively and reiterated 

applauſe. M. 'Thouret, the pre- 

ſident, made a decorous anſwer, 
The king with his miniſters de- 
parted, and the aſſembly put a 


period to its own exiſtence, 
formally declaring its miſſion 
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that all the members who ſhould ſembly, than which none ever more 
take part in the deliberation, ſhould - raiſed the expectation, and fixed © |} 
be ſuſpended from the rights of the attention of Europe, has been 
adive citizens, and be rendered . variouſly delineated. Many ſtil! 
incapable of any public employ, hold its memory in reſpect, who — 
during fix months for ſome offences, yet look with horror on the events 
and for others during two years. which have followed in France. 
A fine of twelve livres was ſet on In truth, all its firſt proceedings 
ſuch members as might not be were received with general favour 
active citizens, and of three thou- in this country. Bred up in an 
ſand on foreigners. This laſt pro- ardent love of liberty, and too ge-: 
viion was probably introduced to nerous to envy others that bleſfſing 
lend ſome authority to the cry, which they themſelves enjoy, the 
which had been encouraged for people of England admired what. 
political purpoſes, that the late ever came recommended to them 
commotions in Paris had been ex- by that ſpecious name; and the7 
cited or fomented by agents of were the more ready to take this 
Pruſia and England. The whole impreſſion, becauſe, in a political 
decree, to which was appended: the view of attaching them more firmly 
addreſs of the committee, ſhewed to their own conſtitution, the oled 
at once the ſenſe which the ma- government of their rival and enem 9 
jority entertained of the miſchief en was always painted to 
done, and likely yet further to be them in the darkeſt colours, as a 
done by thoſe engines of diſtraction, perfect contraſt ta their qwn limit- 
confuſion, and anarchy, as well as ed monarchy. But uſed alſo to ſee 
of their own weakneſs and inſuf- liberty connected with public order, 
kciency to meet the evil with any they were, perhaps, the firſt nation 
adequate remedy. Some other that learned to form a ſober eſti- 
points, of inferior importance, were mate of the French revolution. At 
then diſpatched, and more referred this diſtance of time, when, as-ſome - - . | 
to the new legiſlature; when notice of the principal actors in thole | 
was given of che king's approach Tcenes have ſince .confeſled,. ears 
o cloſe the ſittings of the aſſembly. have brought the experience of 
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ages 7 che imparti tial hiſtorian ean 
mai it but ide 26 3 Un- 
doubtedly, in ing every 


hing, the 2 Aebi 


durin 


general, the ancient guar- 


dians of the rights and liberties - 
people of France;. but it 
muſt be remembered, that when the - 
ſtates- general once more met, moſt, 
if not all, of thoſe abuſes, had been 


of the 


_ Quietly ſurrendered, or might have 
been ſubmitted to an eaſy reforma- 
tion. The clergy, in general, de- 

_ clared their willingneſs to give up 

their privilege of exemption from 
ſome taxes, never ſo unequal as 
they have been, ſometimes igno- 


' » _ rantly, and ſometimes wickedly, de- 


ſoribed 4; and the nobility in many 

places had concurred in the fame 
| liberal ſentiment. The legality 
i ing the ſubject by lettres 


de cachet, had been invariably and 
the courts of 
juſtice; and the king himſelf con- 


ſteadily denied by 


ſented, that any regulations in that 

refpect ſhould i made, which might 
be thought moſt expedient for the 
general good. He alſo agreed in 
- & much more important principle, 
which would have been a ſecurity 


IF for every thing: from firſt to laſt 


de conſtantly profeſſed his convic- 
tion 1 (and as he was uncommonly 


| well verſed in the hiſtory of his 
1 e be cole not ee _ 


. Ser 1 or's ck 1 As committees 8. vublis ut, 
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+ See, in page 700 the avthority of the aſſembly Iſelf only ee. 


Þ 1 This is particularly noticed by Mirabeau, f 
M8 » 2 by 
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 boliſhed 
Bhs Cine akinces, which had grown up 
the long intermiſſion of the 


of 


Mirabeau, on the r5th June, 1759. See his 


diſtinctly known) that the Covitiin 
of the public purſe belonged of 
right to the ftates-general, Hed the 
chiefs of the embly, in the 
firſt inftance, contented themſelvez 
with getting effeQual and ſure poſſeſ. 
ſion of that ſalutary power; had 
they then practically examined the 
uſages of former times; had they 
changed nothing till they had found 
it upon trial to be incurably un. 
- ſound, they would have deſerves | 
well of their country, and might 
fill: more largely have benefited 
mankind, They took, however, 2 
contrary courſe. In no one a 
did they ever turn their eyes to- 
wards their ancient conſtitution, 
They ſeemed, by common conſent, 
to have reriounced their forefathers, 
They affected to ſet themſelves up 
as a totally new model of perſec- 
tion for the imitation of the uni. 
verſe; yet differing in their mo- 
tives, their intentions, their ends, 
their means, their notions, and their 
2 ſome hurried away by 
characteriſtic vivacity of the 
nation, ſome miſled by vanity, part 
deceived by the falſe light of x 
dangerous philoſophy, part ſeeking 
the gratification of their own am- 
bition, others covering the worſt 
deſigns under plauſible . — 
they only united to deſtroy. 
early entangled themſelves 00 
principles pretended. to be drawn 
. an eee wow of nature | 


* 


23 ſecs 


„ legiſlation, commerce, and finance, December 22d, 1794. Preſident 48 
f ch in the national convention, 16th Auguſt, 1795 and og a on 


230 * 


in the ſixth reſolve of à wa 
clereuty letter to his cons 
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their agents and inſtruments, they let 
looſe from every religious or moral 
int, 
we of the hunian breaſt, The re 
was nothing in their demeanour 
which had the ſemblance of wiſ⸗ 


id and declamatory; whatever 
they did, was oſtentatious and the- 
atrical. . 


In reviewing their acts, it is im- 
poſſible for an Engliſhman not to 
throw his eyes back to the hiſtory 
of kis own country in the laſt cen- 
tury. There will be found many 
circumſtances of ſtrong ſimilarity, 
between the conduct of the F rench 
aſſembly, and our Long Parliament; 
but the compariſon, is in all inſtan- 
ces to the advantage of the latter. 
The commons of England, in No- 
vember 1640, met after much im- 
prudence and much irregularity on 
the part of the king, who had alſo 
interrupted the redreſs of many 
undoubted grievances, by the angry 
diſſolution of the preceding parlia- 
ment. Yet even the apologiſts of 
Charles I. own the trapſactions of 
the firſt ſeſſion, with the exception 


— 


of liberty “; and the ſtatutes. of 
that period have remained amidſt 
all ſubſequent changes, and are ſtill 
the exiſting law of the land. The 


one continued ſeries of -conceſ- 


he cures 


Necker's, 
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anterior to civil ſociety 3' and for: 


all the moſt ungovyernable 


dom: whatever they faid, was tur- 


of lord Strafford's attainder, to be- 
entitled to praiſe from all lovers 


reign of Louis the XVI. had been. 


hons and favours to his people, 
yet the commons of France began, 
in effsct, with meaſures which here 


Hume, chapter 54, tawards the end. „ 
a portion congrue, as having Ir TITER V2 
freehold, in the lands of the church, were conſidered formerly as not qualified to 
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were only. the reſult of long inflam- 
mation on both ſides, an actual 
civil war. Pym and his aſſociates, 
gave the thanks of the houſe ſor 
a popular petition, which propoſed, 
« that thoſe noble worthies of the 
« houſe of peers, who concurred 
« with the happy votes of the 
* commons, ſhould ſeparate them 
« ſelves from the reſt, and ſit and 


vote as one entire body.” But 


without attempting any ſuch alte- 
ration, they long ſuffered frequent 


checks from the peers. It was not 
till after the forcible expulſion of A 


the majority from the houſe of 
commons, that the houſe of lords; 
having rejected the bill for the 
trial of the king, was voted uſe. 
leſs, with liberty for the. peers to 


become members of the other houſe. 
The third eſtate in France, poſſeſs - 


ling a double number of repreſen- 
tatives, ſupported by a prince of 
the blood at the head of a conſi- 
derable minority amang the nobles, 
and early joined by ſome of the in- 
ferior clergy, who had not been 


admitted to the former ſtates-gene-. 
ral +, at once extinguiſhed all the 


political power and privileges of 


the two higher orders, by ſtyling 7 


themſelves alone the national af- 
ſembly, and inſiſting on the other 
co- equal branches of the legiſlature 


ſitting there, where they were cer⸗- 


tain of being conſtantly outvoted. 


This was the more glaring, as in 
the ancient meetings of the ſtates- 
eneral, the third eſtate had always 


been the moſt ſtrenuous for the in- 
dependence of the three orders, and 


K. 


no dire& intereſt, in the nature of a 


dect, or be elected. Their admiſſion. is ſaid to baye been an inuovatiop of M. 
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poſitive ordinances and laws on that royal prerogative of proropas; | 
Lead had been made at different en rang. 9 5 
epochs *, in compliance with their that duration which the lon Par. 
demand. luiament of Charles I. only obtain. 
Ide next remarkable event, was ed with the conſent of the ki 
their celebrated oath on the zZcth but which (however natural 100 
of June 1789. The king had ad- perhaps inevitable was the de. 
journed their ſittings for two days. mand, after the preceding miſcon- 
Notice of this was given by public duct of that indiſcreet and miſguid. 
proclamation, and by a letter from ed prince) has been generally con. 
the proper officer of the houſhold fidered as the corner-ſtone of the 
to the preſident þ ; yet the deputies e which enſued. It is re. 
demanded entrance to the hall, markable, that this happened only 
' which the workmen were then pre- five days after the great leader of 


' paring for the king's reception. the aſſembly, Mirabeau, had fire. 
Being refuſed, they went in a ſort of nuouſly argued, on the ſoundeſt 
public proceſſion, calculated to in- principles, for the king's prerogative 
flame the people, to a tennis court, of proroguing or diflolving them, 
and there ſwore never to ſeparate and putting a negative upon all 
vill the conſtitution” and regene- their decrees 1. He told them that 
ration of the realm ſhould be eſta- it would be better to live in Con- 
bliſhed and ſecured. Thus, by their ſtantinople than France, if the king 
own authority, they took away the had not a negative. * Nothing,” | 
 ® Particularly in 1355, 1560, and 1576. See Les Principes des Droits des Ordres | 
dans les Etats * tar M. Farcheweque d' Aix, page 24, 25, 32, 33, 34. In 
age 33 is to be found, at full length, the petition of the third eſtate in 1 576, for 
Te allowance of that independence as the inviolable uſage of the conſtitution. - 
F This fact is admitted by Mirabeau, in his 12th letter, page 6. It is Rated a 
ittle differently by miſtake, in our 31 vol. Hitt. Art. page 231. 

1 Mirabeau's ſpeech and reply on the fifteenth of June 1789, when Abbe Sycyes 
propoſed that the commons ſhould call themſelves, the afſembly of acknowledged 
and werified repreſentatives of the French nation, contained ſome. paſſages which 

bear fo ſtrong a teſtimony againſt the ſubſequent pretenſions and conduct of the 
aſſembly, that it is thought right to inſert them here in the original. 
Nous propoſeroit-en de nous conſtituer ſous quelqu autre denomination 
ec ſynonime apres tout de celle d'états generaux ? Je demanderai toujours: | 
 aurezewous le jandtiom du roi? Et pouvez-vous en paſſer * L'autorite di 
ec monarque peut-elle ſommeiller un inflant ? Ne faut il pas qu'il concoure 3 
* votre decret, ne fiit-ce que pour en etre lie? & quand on nieroit, contre out 
les principes, que fa ſanction fut nẽceſſaire pour rendre obligatoire tout adde 
<« exterieur de cette aſſemblce, accordera- t- il aux decrets ſubſt quens une ſanc- 
e tion dont on avoue qu'il eſt impoſſible de ſe paſſer, lorſqu' ils emaneront dun 
ec mode de conſtitution qu'il ne voudra pas reconnoitre. — 1 ime. Lettre, p. 13. 

Vos mandats, vos cahiers, vous autoriſent-ils à vous declarer Vaſſemblee des 
ce ſeuls reprẽſentants connus & verifies ? et ne dites point que Te cas i vous vous 
ce trouvez, n'a pas ẽtẽ prẽ vu; il Va trop &te, puiſque quelques- uns de vos man- 
& dats, heureuſement en tres-petit nombre, vous enjoignent de vous retirer, 
& gil vous eſt impoſſible de parvenir à la délibẽration en commun, ſans qu il | 
„Men ait un qui vous autoriſe à vous dire des ſeuls reprꝭſeutaus counus & * 
* viſes. Il ne vous fulkra donc pas de vous donner ce titre pour [avon en 5 7 


\ 


Ly 


* 


be declared, 4 could be more ter- 
« rible than a. ſovereign ariſtocracy 

« of ſix hundred perſons, who to 
« morrow might render themſelves 

« jrremoveable, the next day here- 
« ditary, and conclude, like all“ 
« ariſtocratical governments, by 
cc ſeizing upon ever thing,“ He 
could only defend the proceedings 
of the tennis court, by diſcovering 
that the aſſembly was a convention, 
which he explained to be an Eng- 
ih and American term of public 
law, ſignifying. a body of citizens, 
commiſioned to make a conſtitu- 
tion; though, in his latter days *, 
he again denied that aflembly to 
have any ſuch powers. ER 
The royal ſeſſion, which Louis 
then held for the purpoſe of pro- 
poling the outline of a ſettlement, 
was the very reverſe of the raſh. 
and ill - adviſed Jintrufion which 
Charles committed, in violation of 
the undoubted privileges of the com- 
mons, when he went to demand the 
five members. Vet the former raiſed _ 
nearly as great a ferment as the 
latter. It could not be denied, that 
in the declaration of the king's in- 
tentions, there were ſome articles 
truly wiſe, and of a popular ten- 
dency + 3 but it was objected, that 
the executive power ought not to 
originate laws: it was thought a 
{uficient reaſon for rejecting at once 


© n1 pour qu'on vous en eroie legalement 


mY - 


Il repond [M. Barnave] à ce que j 


'©heurs, je arois le weto du roi tellement 


© firiroient, comme les 


the freſh troops helng 


t roi vous refuſe ſa ſanction, ſi les ordres rẽclament ſans ſon autoritẽ, qu arri- 
* vera-t-11P Diſſolution ou prorogation. —Ibid. pp. 15 and 16. 
| | ai dit ſur la 
* ae, que lorſque le peuple à parle, il ne la croit pas nẽceſſaire. Et moi, Meſs 


(« Tahir,” Ibid. PP. 39 and 40. For his laſt opinions ſee above, p. 133. | 
* Mirabea's 12th letter, page 8, + Miirabeau's 33th Letter, page 3j and s, . 
"TOY Mm © on 
9 3 47 E 


whatever one of the moſt gracious 
of princes offered, that he bad 
talked of conferring benefits on his 
people. | N i 6 ET 7 5 | . or * 
There were various. mutinies as 
mong the ſoldiers, jult before the 
meeting of the long parlianient, 
but the commons when they met, 
did not ſhew any countenance to 
the mutineers. . Some of the F koh 


guards having refuſed to obey their 
officers, were put in confinement, 
The populace of Paris. roſe, broke 
open the priſon doors, and carried 


away the men in triumph, The 


national aſſembly, as it had now 
called itſelf, ſanctioned both the mu- 
tiny and the inſurre&ion, by ſoli- 
citing . a pardon from the crown, at 
the fame time, that it inſiſted on 
e ſem away, 
which that mutiny had induced the 
king to collect around him. 
The party which bro 


poht on the 


civil war of England, ſtudiouſſy 


endeavoured to bottom themſelyes . 
on the conſtitution of their country, 
in their memorable remonſtrance. 
The French revolutioniſts brought 


| . 9 2 * n ne 
forward their declaration of the 


Rights of Man, for the purpoſe of 
raiſing a fermènt and ſedition. A 
committee, in which was M. Mou- 


nier, and others of the moderate 


party, had been appointed to pro- 


poſe an order of proceeding for the _ 


„ 


revetus. Mais fi vous &chovez, fi le 


4 


la ſanction roy- 


” 


nẽceſſitẽ de 


nẽceſſaire, que j'aimerois mieux vivre A 


© Conſtantinople quien France, sil ne Pavoit- pas : oui, je le declare, je ne con- 

vubitrois rien de plus terrible que Þariftocratie ſouverame de fix cents perſonnes © 
* que, demain, pourroient ſe rendre inamovibles, apres demain -heridetaires,. „ 
ariſtocrates de tous les pays du monde, par tout ens 
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future diſcuſſion of the conſtitution. 
On the gth of July, they made a re- 
port, in which they recommended 


. that there ſhould be prefixed: a de- 
claration of the Rights of Men, but 


they expreſsly gave their . opi- 
nion, that it ſhould be placed as a 


preamble, and not ſuffered to ap- 


pear ſeparately . The latter courſe, 


they ſaid, could be of uſe, and 


vas full of inconvenience; becauſe 
« abſtra& and philoſophical ideas, if 
« they were not accompanied with 


their conſequences, were liable to 


« be miſconſtrued and perverted.” 


They inſiſted, therefore, that the 
_ preamble of rights ſhould not be 


definitively voted, till all the con- 


ſtitutional act had been ſettled. 


Yet only two days after, M. la 
Fayette, moved in the aſſembly, 


the well-known declaration of the 


Rights of Man, and the very ſame 


day ſent it to the electors of Paris, 
already in great agitation. It was 
immediately diſperſed over the city 
in hand- bills, with a ſhort but in- 
flammatory preface, pointing out 
the practical utility of M. la Fay- 


ette's motion, in giving new force 


to ee e by their ſolemn 
ec cauſe tg love liberty, 
it is enough for a nation to know it ; 
zo be Fre. it is enough for a nation 10 
J OE 
The power of the ſword was 
never directly aſſumed by the Eng- 


recognition: 


0 » + 


* See page 10 and 11 of Rappor 


liſh parliament, till, in che hand: 
of Cromwell, it re-modelled the 
8 itſelf,” It was only 
y importunities and remonftrances, | 
that the commons, having pre- 
vailed upon the king to Gala 
two governors of the Tower, zt 
laſt extorted from him that appoint. 
ment, ſor an officer more agreeable 
to them; and it is well known, that 
war was made upon the king, in the 
king's own name. The French af. 
ſembly, in principle, ſeized all te 
royal fortreſſes from the king, and 
_ ſet up the ſtandard of a new arm), 
wholly independant of him, as well 
as openly encouraged revolt among 
the troops of the line, when the 
approved the taking of the Baſtile, 
The true nature of that enterpriſc 
is not ſufficiently known, It was 
not an impulſe of popular rage, 
whether well or ill directed, again 
an odious priſon; it was a military 
aſſault upon a hoſtile fortreſs. The 
evening before, a permanent com- 
mittee of electors, whoſe only legal 
authority was to chuſe repreſenta- 
tives, but who had met again after | 
the opening of the aſſembly, and 
erected themſelves into magiſtrates | 
of the city, took upon themſelves, 
by their reſolutions, to create 2 
body of militia, in the certainty 
that they ſhould be ſupported by 
the aſſembly f. This armed force | 
was no ſooner actually 1 | 
250 e e dee 


| + du Comits, Ec. par M., Mounier, attached 
to the proceedings of the gth of July, 1789. vol. 1. of the Proces verbal de  Aſen- | 


Bite des Communes, et de Aſemblis Nationale. 


SE HS 


I dee Proces Perbal des Elefteurs de Paris, tom. 1. p. 166 and 367 ; and for 
the hand-bill itlelf, ſee Appendix to the third volume, page 164. 
5 the text above marked by Italics, are ſo diſtinguiſhed in t 
* 


The words in 
Proces Verbal. 


See the proceedings at the Hotel de Ville, and the recital of VI. Delavigne | 


"I _ 


to that aſſembly, on the 1 3th of July, 1789, page 239 and 247, vol. 1. of the Proces 


Herbal des Electeurt de Paris, Redige 


5 par M. M. Bailly, and Duvqrier. Tit 
”. _ fecretary concludes his account with the 
Ce recit a été entendu dans le 


5 - $7 LL. £44 1 . 


following obſervation 4. 55, , 
- filence, L'Arrete pris paz 
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a regular ſummons ſent by the 
committee to the governor. The 
jnſtrument is remarkable, and ſhows 


incontrovertibly the real charac- 


ter of the event . The ground 
of it is, that there ought to be no 
military force in Paris, which was 
not in the hands of the city: the 
committee therefore demanded, that 
their troops ſhould be admitted to 
guard the place, in concert with 
the troops of the garriſon, under 
the orders of the city. It has al- 
eady been mentioned incidentally, 
in the courſe of this hiſtory , that 
carly in the following year, a plan 
was laid for carrying all the king's 


fortreſſes in the ſame manner, and 


ſome murders, accompanied” with 
the ſame ſhocking circumſtances as 
thoſe of M. de Launay, and his fel- 
low-ſufferers, were in conſequence 
perpetas . 


SO 


page 2 50. 


* The ſtyle of the ſummons ſeems to be of ſo much conſequence to the right 
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chan the Baſtile was attacked, and The country committees, eſta - 


bliſhed during our civil wars by the 
houſe of commons, were never re- 


proached for not proſecuting mur- 


der, but in two t dubious inſtances 
never openly diſcuſſed in parlia- 
ment. Afterwards, the impartial ſe- 


verity with which Cromwell cauſed 


juſtice to be adminiſtered, was 
highly laudable, and was in vain 


called to the notice ; of the na- 


tional aſſembly: indeed it 1s noto- 
rious, that he was anxious to have 


judges of the greateſt learning and : 


integrity on the bench. The blood 
that was ſhed at the taking of the 


Baſtile, and the horrible affaflina- _ 


tions of M. M. Foulon and Ber- 


thier, attended with acts of canni- 


baliſm, were only the beginning of 


a a long catalogue i of barbarities, all 


which found indemnity, excuſe, and 


every thing but direct approbatioa, 
from the aſſembly. All the judi- 
« Faſſemblce nationale, et Ia certitude de ſer riſolutions patridtiques, ont jet 
« dans tous les ccrurs une eſperance Muvelle, un nouveau courage.” Ibid. 


_ underſtanding of this tranſanction, that to obviate all doubts on the fidelity of 
the repreſentation given above, it is added, from the Proces Verbal des Elefeurs 


d Paris, tom. 1. page 318. 


« Le comite permanent de a milice Pariſienne, confiderant 


« avoir d Paris aucune force militaire qui ue ſoit ſous la main de of ville, charge 
les députés qu'il addreſſe a M. le Marquis Delaunay, commandant de la Ba. 
« tille, de lui demander s'il eft diſpoſe a recevoir dans cette place les troupes de 


1a milice Pariſienne, qui la garderont de concert avec les troupes qui 3 trouyent 
actuellement, et qui ſeront aux ordres de la ville. 3 1 


e a PHotel de Pill, le 14 Tuillt, 178g. Signs 3 Voriginal, lug 
* prevot des marchands, et preſident du comite; Delavigne, preſident des elec 


« teurs; Moream de Saint Mery, 


T Hiſt, Art. page 96. 


8 See above, page 107. 


1 Walker's Anarchia Anglicana, 1648, page 6. 
a 


preſident deg electeurs; Legraud dz: Saint 
« Rene, le Marquis de la Salle, Deleutre, Boucher, Perignon, Bancal des Iſſarts, 
chen, Chignard, Fauchet, membres du comite.”” ' + . 
It may not be amiſs to remark, that throughout the proceedings, the Baſtile ia 
called „the fortreſs,” and not the priſon. , 


- 


5 : 


*. 
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il ne doity 


See above, the termination of the enquiry into the | crimes committed art 
Verſailles, on the 5th and 6th of October, 1789, page 75; the reſult of | 
cedings reſpeftiog the ſlaughier of more than three hundred perſons at 

Page 107; and the reference of the petition of Madame Guillin, page 180. 
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catures of the country were like- 


wiſe deſtroyed upon ſyſtem, though 
no corruption or miſdemeanour of 
any kind was found in any of them; 
and Mirabeau himſelf, who had 
been the object of more proſecu- 


tions than any man, ſpoke with re- 


ſpect and praiſe of the purity with 
Which juſtice was adminiſtered by 
the parliament of Paris. 
The ſweeping havock which was 
made by the famous decree of the 


Ach of Auguſt 1789, in property, 


as well as in the diſtinction of ranks 


common to all the great ſtates of 


Europe, has no parallel in any thin 
done by our two houſes in the ll 
century. The title of lord was not 
only continued, but a marked ſoli- 
citude was ſhewn by the commons, 
to preſerve the pedigrees and re- 
cords of families. When ſome le- 
gal proceſs was iſſued againſt the 
college of heralds, a particular order 
was made by the lower houſe, that 


all the books, monuments, and pa- 
pers, ſhould be kept from * 


defaced, embezzled, 


demoliſhed, 
or purloined *. Being for the moſt 


part of a ſe& different from the 


eſtabliſhed church of England, they 

aboliſhed biſhops and deans, with 
their chapters, but they never aſ- 
ſumed an abſolute dominion over 
all the eccleſiaſtical property in the 
kingdom. | | 
flicted by them, though ſufficiently 


ſevere, were never ſo numerons as 


thoſe 'in France; they were in- 
flicted after the war had reached its 


height, and only upon political 
grounds, for refuſal to take the ſo- 
0 league and covenant exacted 
from all perſons within the power 


of the parliament. The allowance 
made to the deprived prieſts was 


_*. x4th March 1642. Scobel. Ord. p. 2. | 


I + Burud's Hitt, ofthe Clergy, Eng. tranſ, p. 146. to p. 153. 


CE | 


The deprivations in- 


alſo more liberal, and though : 


was often intercepted by fimilat 


frauds, 5 thoſe reſpectable men. 
who had freely ſacrificed their in. 


tereſts to their conſciences, did not 


ſuffer ſuch a direct perſecution of 
unjuſt violence. In France, the 
aſſembly perſecuted the miniſters gf! 


the religion which they pretended 


to profeſs; they deviſed an oath 
contrary to their known tenets, and 
excluſively applying to them, after 
they had taken the civic oath gene, 
rally required of all ſubjects; the 
penſion aſſigned equally to all, wa 
leſs than 5 0 the public or private 
charity of this country ever thought 
of allotting for the ſurvivors; and 


1t was kept back from them, nat 


only by fraud, but by force. After 
the flight, arreſt, and impriſonment 
of the king, the nobles and pricts 
became more than ever the objeds 
of real or affected ſuſpicions, were 
watched with increaſed jealouſy, 
and purſued with more inveterate 
rancour, by. the-jacobin clubs, in 
every quarter of the kingdom. A 
new emigration of the former took 
place, but the latter, impreſſed by 
the veneration and affection mani- 


feſted towards them by the majo- 
rity of their reſpective flocks, fill 


lingered in obſcure retreats, to dil- 
charge, as far as they could, a duty 
more imperious, in proportion as it 
was more perilous. In the pro- 
vinces of Maine and Anjou, and 


the adjoining parts of Poitou and 
Brittany +, fince the principal ſeat 


of civil war, the non-conforming 
clergy. were treated with the great: 
eſt harſhneſs. An hundred were 
ſeized by the troops and national 
guards, without any accuſation hav- | 
ing been ladged againſt them, 
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dragged away amidſt imprecations, 


raillery, and menaces, to Angers, 
there, without any inquiry, thrown - 


into priſon, and kept in the cloſeſt 


and moſt rigorous confinement. At 


Chateau-Gonthier, fixty more were 


ſhut up in the cells of a Benedictine 


convent. _ They were ſurrounded 
by centinels, who had orders to fire, 
if any of them ſhould appear at 
the windows. All - perſons, who 
ſhewed any compaſſion for them, 
were inſulted, and the municipal 
oficers viſited the priſon only to 
heap freſh outrages upon them. At 
length, on a report having been 
ſpread, that the, prieſts. of Laval 


had ſet fire to that town, all the 


rufians were ready with hatchets to 
maſſacre the prieſts at Chateau- 
Gonthier, when fortunately a cou- 
rier arrived from Laval, and con- 
tradicted the report. ' Fourteen 
were plunged at one time in the 


dungeon of Craon, and among them 


M. Volgerard, a venerable man of 
| exemplary piety, who after an im- 


priſonment of fix weeks, which had 


much impaired his health, had 
been that very ſame day ſet at li- 
berty. At Breſt, ſeventy others, 
who had been arreſted in different 
parts of Brittany, and had been in 
imminent danger of loſing their 
lives on the ch were crowded into 
a Carmelite convent. 'There they 

were expoſed to be daily reviled and 
threatened by the populace, the li- 


berated galley-flaves, and all the 
ſcum of the port. The magiſtrates, 


unable to afford them any protec- 


tion, petitioned that the priſoners 


might be removed to a place of 
greater ſafety; But their petition 


was rejected through the influence 
of M. D'Expilly, the new biſhop 


of Quimper. Even when the ge- 


neral amneſty paſſed, the depart» 


This rapid pr 


* | \ 


ment of Finiſterre, as it was called, 


refuſed for a long time to allow 


the benefit of it to thoſe innocent 


and oppreſſed men. At laſt, they 
were releaſed, but not without be- 
ing obliged to hear a long ſpeech 
of invective, calumny, and menace, 


Though the very law under which 


they had been freed, had declared 
paſſports to be no longer neceſſary | 
they were compelled to go and re- 


ceive thoſe inſtruments at the other 


extremity of the town, followed and 


hunted by an unprincipled multi- 
tude, from whom they continually 
expected nothing but immediate 


death. They did finally eſcape ; 
but an arbitrary ſentence of the 


relations, and their friends. 


department, peremptorily forbade _ 
them to return to their homes, their 


M. Thouret very juſtly con- 


ſubverted the old faorick of the 


French conſtitution; and in the 
previous tranſactions here enu- 
merated, all which took place 


within ſix weeks from the time that 


the aſſembly entered on- bufineſs, 


may be perceived the firſt ſtage 
of the errors, crimes, and calami- 
ties, which formed the ſcaffoldin 

of the new edifice. « All the ac- 
cuſtomed authorities, civil.and mi- 
litary, had been vilifed, enfeebled, 


or deſtroyed, all dignities diſ- 


graced, property invaded, uſeful 


and falutary prejudices rudely torn 


away, Principles inculcated on 


which nothing ſtable could ever be 
built, and a new armed force cre- 
-ated, of which no commander yet 


appears to have gained the entire 
confidence and certain controul. 


lution, Which in 
of re- 


| * 
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ſidered the decree of the 4th of 
Auguſt, g as having fundamental 


reſs of a revo- 
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bellion for years in the Engliſh conſideration, that the minds of al 
annals, and which truſting little to were but too well prepared, in 
the incidental aid of circumſtances different manners and degrees, to 
and events, but raiſing them as it favour and aſſiſt its career. It i; 
paſſed for a cover and concealment, a fact not to be doubted, that there 
drove ſtrait forward to the diſtant long exiſted in Europe a claſs of 
goal, can only be explained by one men*, who were' conſtantly and 
*The following account of this literary conſpiracy, might naturally be ſup. 
poſed to come from an enemy: But it is in ſubſtance the boaſt of Voltaire' fa. 
Pourite pupil Condorcet, of whom his maſter ſaid, that he ſhould feel a conſolz. 
tion in leaving him. upon earth, when himſelf and D*Alembert ſhould die. The 
whole paſſage is too curious not to be inſerted in the original. The two parts 
| which Abbe Barruel has already publiſhed of his hiſtory of jacobiniſm, are little 
more than an illuſtration of this text, by quoting the works to which Condorcet 


' alludes. Some facts and details, have however been taken from the Abbe's ner 
accurate developement of the plot. | 10 | 


Extract from Eſquiſſe d'un Tableau Hiſtorique des Progres de VEſprit Hu- 
; NT « main, par Condorcer, ge ẽpoque. . 
« Il ſe forma bientit en Europe, une claſſe d bommes moins occupts encore de 
4 decouvrir ou d'approfondir la verite, que de la repandre ; qui ſe dẽvouant d 
44 pourſuivre les prejuges dans les aſiles ou le clergè, les écoles, les gouvernment, 
46 8 corporations anciennes, les avoient receuillis & proteges, mirent leur gloire 
4 A dẽtruire les erreurs populaires, plutot qu'a reculer les limites des connoiſ- 
4 ſances; mayiere indirede de ſervir leurs progres, qui n'etoit ni la moins pe. 
44 rilleuſe, ni la moins utile. Cr rn nt pope oo nn 
En Angleterre, Collins & Bolinbroke, en France, Bayle, Fontenelle, Voltaire, 
«© Monteſquieu, & les ecoles formees par ces hommes corabatterent en faveur de 
4 la vérité; employant tour à tour les armes que Ierudition, la philoſophis 
« P'eſprit, & le talent d'ecrire weg fournir à la raiſon; prenant tous les tons; 
4 employant toutes les formes, depuis la plaiſanterie juſqu'au pathetique, depuis 
% la compilation la plus ſavante & la plus vaſte, juſqu' au roman & au pamphlet 
e du jour ; couvrant la werite d'un voile qui menageoit les yeux trop foibles, & 
4 laiſoit le plaiſir de la diviner z careſſant les prẽjugẽs avec adreſſe, pour leur | 
« porter des coups plus certains; n'en meEnagent preſque jamais pluſieurs a la 
« fois, ni meme un ſeul tout entier; conſolant quelquefois les m_ 
<« raiſon, en paroiſſant ne vouloir dans la religion qu une demi-tolerance, dans 
4 politique qu une demi-liberte ; menageante le deſpotiſme, quand ils combattotent 
. [es abſurdites religieuſes; & les culte, quand ils £elewoient contre le tyran ; alla- 
4% quant ces deux fleaux, dans leur principe, quand meme ils paroiſſoient nen v0u- 
% foir qua des abus revoltans, ou ridicules; & frappant ces arbres funefles dans 
4% leurs racines, quand ils ſembloient ſe borner @ en tlaguer quelques branches 
4 bpartes; tantit en apprenant aux amis de la liberté que la ſuperfittion qui 
«6 couure le deſpotifine d'un bouclier impenttrable, eft la premiere victim qu il 
% di bent immoler; la premiere chaine qu ils doivent briſer; tantot au contraire, 
« Ja di non pant aux deſpoles comme la weritable ennemie de leur pouvoir, & les 
* effrayent du tableau de ſes hypocrites complots & de ſes fureurs ſanguinares ; 


. mais ne ſe laſſant jamais de reclamer independence de la raiſon, la dibertt 


„ J'&crire, comme le droit & le ſalut genre humain; s'levant avec une enfa- 
4% tigable Energie contre tous les crimes du fauatiſme & de la tyraume ; pour- 


. faivant dans la religion, dans adminifiration, dans les mus, dans les los, 


8+ tout ce qui portoit le caraftere de Voppreſſion, de la dureté, de la barbaric; 
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« HISTORY OF EUROPE. 2 ' 
buſily employed in undermining tion, and a half-liberty. They 


religion, FE morals, man- 
ners, an : . 

cient order of things, was in their 
eyes a confuſed heap of prejudices, 
which it was their duty to explode. 
And they conducted their ap- 
proaches with no leſs malignant 
art than vigour and perſeverance. 
They changed with every faſhion, 
they aſſumed every ſhape, they 
employed every ſtyle, from plea- 
ſantry to pathos, from vaſt compi- 


Jations of learning and ſcience, to 


ſentimental tales, novels, and pam- 


phlets of the day. They wrote under 


feigned names and deſcriptions, 
nor did they ſcruple direct forge- 
ries in literature. They were care- 
ful that more ſhould always be 
meant than met the eye or the ear, 
and it was their policy, for fear of 
exciting general alarm, never to 
puſn forward their whole deſign 
at once. Whenever they directly 
attacked what they called one pre- 
juadice, they were ſure to flatter 
another; they careſſed all by turns, 
that they might ſtrike at all a ſurer 
and more deadly blow. Sometimes 
they intentionally withheld half 
their ſtrength, that they might 
throw their adverſaries off their 


guard, and affected a moderation 


which they did not feel. Thus to lull 
good and eaſy men into a falſe ſe- 
curity, they occaſionally profeſſed 


to deſire no more than a half-tolera- 


laws. The whole an- 


paid their court to kings, when 
they combated againſt religion 


zunder the name of ſuperſtition; 
they ſpoke with reverence of prieſts 
when they roſe againſt monarchy 


by the name of deſpotiſm; they 


ſecretly levelled their aim at the 
principles of both, when they 


ſeemed only to be ſporting with 
trifling abuſes. They obſerved a a 


treacherous ſilence on the 'conſo- 


lations of piety, and the ſecurity of 


go government; while they were 
for ever crying out, with indefa- 


tigable exertion, againft the crimes 
of fanaticiſm and tyranny, They 
never expreſſed indignation at the 
guilt of that wrong and violence, 
which the ſafety of ſociety demands 
to be repreſſed by puniſhment; but 

they cenſured, in a tone of the moſt 


authoritative reprehenſion, kings, 


ſoldiers, prieſts, and magiſtrates, 
for the human blood ſhed in war, 
or by the hand of criminal juſtice. 


In all their enterprizes their cry + 
of battle was © reaſon, toleration, 
„ and humanity,” Their end was 


univerſal demolition; their means 


were deceit, fraud and falſehood. 
Beyond the ruin, which they were 
endeavouring to ſpread around 


them, they never looked qr 


forward to any ſettled plan, whic 


might be ſubſtituted, and it was 


impoſſible that they ſhould, con- 


ſiſtently with the end which they 


© ordonnant au nom de la nature aux rois, aux guerriers, aux pritres, aux ma- 

vo viſtrats de reſpecter le ſang des hommes; leur reprochant avec une ẽnergique 

* ſevérité, celui que leur e ou leur indifference prodiguoit dans leg 
ic 


_ ® combats ou dans les ſupp 
« rance, humanite. Ye 


es; prenant enfin pour cri de guerre, raiſon, tolẽ - 


„ Telle fut cette philoſophie nouvelle, objet de la haine commune de ces 


claſſes nombreuſes, qui n'exiſtent que par les préjugés.—8es chefs eurent _ 

© preſque toujours Part d'echapper à la vengeance, en 8'expoſant A la haine' 

" 1 cacher à la perſecution, en fe montrant aſſex, pour ne rien perdre de leur 
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fought, and. the means which they 
employed; for the baſis of all civil 
ſociety, muſt be laid in good faith, 
which cannot ſubſiſt without morals 
and religion, and. without an habi- 
tual reverence of both, forerunning 
reaſon in the multitude, who, by the 
common lot of man, are doomed to 
the; labour of the body, not of the 
mind, to liyes of aRion, not of me- 
ditation. Hee 


Collins and Bolingbroke are rec- 
Kkoned the principal leaders of that 
claſs; to, whom may be added 


; Shafteſbury, who made ridicule the 


ſole teſt of truth, Hobbes, Chubb, 
Tindal, Toland, and perhaps ſome 
In France, we are told 
from the beſt authority, they were 
Bayle, Fontenelle, Voltaire, and 
Monteſquieu, with all the more 
eminent of their followers and 


Fiyals. 5 


All who preceded Voltaire, oply 
aimed their ſtrokes more or leſs 


directly at Chriſtianity, and with 


reſpect to him, he ſeems literally 
to have found rebellion in his way, 
or he would probably never have 
ſought it. His natural vanity, his 
temper, his purſuits as a hiſtorian, 
his fituation in the lordſhip of 
Ferney, and his intimacy with Fre- 
deric the Great, all conſpired to 
give him, in the earlier part of his 
life, a tendency to monarchy. He 
had then hoped to make kings and 
princes his inſtruments in cruſhing, 
according to his impious injunc- 


tion, that divine teacher, whom he 


always deſignated by a term of 


blaſphemous reproach, When he 
Was obliged to publiſh his tracts of 
' * See in Abbé Barruel's Memoirs, 1ſt part, page. 354, Fr. ed. the penitent 
eonfeflion of M. Le Roi, who had been ſecretary to the club of Holbach; and in 
page 358 and 359, the letters of Voltaire, in 1763, to his fellow- labourer Helyelius 


” 


#prgaining the project of tuch a ſociety, 
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een. in love with A nner After 
in 1753, and his ſubſequent deſpair 
of obtaining his object from other 


became more decided in his poli- 


our own countrymen, 
what he had gone, to all their ex. 


the great French Encyclopedie, for 
the purpoſe of quietly and inſidi 
ouſly inſtilling their notions into the 
learning and ſcience of Europe, and 
at the {ame time of drawing around, 
and attaching to themſelves, a fort | 


ſecret club for the diffuſion of what 


- 1765, at the houſe of the Baron* 


_ oſtenſibly. employing themſelves 


infidelity. and irreligion * | 
Hague, about the year © ears 


his quarrel with the king of Prufiz, 


ſovereigns, he added a hatred 0 
kings. It is probable alſo, that he 


tical opinions, from the fear of bein 
ſurpaſſed by his own diſciples, who 
began to.pulh his principles, beyond 


tenſive conſequences, 

His confidential friends, D' Alem. 
bert and Diderot, though fed by the 
bounty of princes, participated in 
all his ſentiments. "They projected 


of literary aſſociation, by the fame 
and patronage of that immenſe 
work. They inſtituted allo a | 


they called the new philolophy, 
It firſt met about the Year 1764 or 


Holbach, in Paris,” and Voltaire, 
though abſent, was elected tie 
honorary and perpetual preſident, 
To conceal their real object, they 
took the name of aconomulis, 


only on the theories of agriculture, 
and finance, but in 
reality ſpreading over Europe an 
inundation of books and pamphlet, 
calculated to impair and overtum 
religion, morals, and government, 
As ſoon as the ſale was ſufficient 
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#0 pay the expences, inferior edi- 


tions were printed and given away, 
or fold at a very low price, cireu- 
| lating libraries of them formed, and 


reading ſocieties. inſtituted, While 
they conſtantly denied theſe pro- 
ductions in the face of the world, 
they contrived to give them a falſe 
celebrity, through their confidential 
agents and correſpondents, who 
were not themſelves always trutted 
with the entire ſecret. In this 
manner they moulded and faſhioned 
public opinion as they pleaſed, and 
one principal uſe which they made 
of their abſolute dominion over 
taſte in letters and politics, was to 
aſſiſt ſuch of their members and 
friends as were in the rank of 
ſtateſmen, to acquire credit with the 


people, and power with the prince. 


Accordingly, we find that ſeveral of 
the higheſt miniſters, in France were 


of that connexion; D' Argenſon, who 


projected the municipalities, and 


Turgot, who divided the kingdom 


into 83 departments, for the equal. 
zation of the revenue; M. La 
moignon, the keeper of the ſeals, 


who after his diſgrace deſtroyed 


himſelf; M. Maleſherbes and M. 
Brienne, afterwards the well-known 
Cardinal de Lomenie. Voltaire 
himſelf remarked with exultation 
on the acceſſion of Louis the XVIth. 
that all the young king's miniſters, 
with the ſingle exception of M. de 
Muy, were philoſophers * of his ſect, 
and he truly pronounced that ſtate 


of things to be the commencement 


of a great revolution. 2h 
Another engine of D*Alembert, 


| was a kind of office which he kept 


,would found ſchools 


to ſupply all ſchools-with teachers 
by which means he got into his 
hands a great part of the education 
of the children throughout the 
kingdom. Louis the XVth. was 
beſieged for years, by the profeſſors 
of the new philoſophy, - and the 


cconomults, with unceaſing in- 1 


trigues and importunities, that he 
in every 
pariſh, under lay perſons; but M. 


Bertins ＋. the keeper of the privy > {280 


purſe, undeceived his royal maſter, 
who was frequently heard to ex- 
prels, with great emqtion, a curi- 
oſity to know how his ſucceſſor 


would extricate himſelf from the 


ſnares which would beſet his throne. 
Perhaps too it may not be imper- 


tinent to obſerve here, that in the 


old eſtabliſhed fchopls, under the 
French eccleſiaſtics, there had long 
prevailed an ufage, which had a 
tendency to familiarize young 

minds with republican notions; 
the boys, according to their ſeni- 


ority and proficiency, were ho- 
noured with the different titles ß 


magiſtracy in ancient Rme. 
Independently of baron Holbach's 


club, there was alſo a ſchool of © 


political economiſts, which began 
with Dequeſnai, a' phyſician and 


favourite of Luis XVth. The 
too were generally tainted. with = 
the doctrines of irreligion, and they _ J 


were the more dangerous, as they 
only touched upon theſe topics 


collaterally, and with ſomething of 


apparent moderation. 


The great, and in many reſpects Ny. 


the well-deſerved reputation f 
Monteſquieu, made the enemies of 


* Letters to the king of Pruſſia, 3d Auguſt 177g. M. de Muy, mentioned 

above, lived but a ſhart time after his appointment. 
+ See M. Bertin's account of his converſations with [Louis the XV. ane 

the 3 which he Himſelf collected. Abbé Parruel's Mem. iſt part, page 
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the Chriſtian faith very deſirous “ 
of adorning their confederacy with 
his name. He no where openly 
attacks Chriſtianity, he ſpeaks of it 
always with decency, and occa- 
ſionally with diſtinguiſhed praiſe. 
Yet ſome paſſages certainly have 
eſcaped him, which may be con- 
ſtraed to the prejudice of revealed 
religion, but in which he declared 
With his dying breath, that he was 
conſcious of having ſacrifced too 
much to the love of novelty and 
ſingularity, and the fear of thoſe who 
-wereabletogiveor withhold renown, 
In his political creed, he held one 
maxim Which ought to be deeply 
_ engraven on the, mind of every 
man who touches pablic affairs; 
and which, had it been regarded, 
would have ſpared his country 
much calamity : it was, that © 2an- 
c kind would better find their ac- 
. pount in a mean, than in extremes.“ 


P' Alembert himſelf | tells us that 


of government 3 and to that he 


As a practical government, be 


. warmly admired what he underſtood 


to be the Engliſh conftitution; he 


preferred it in many parts to moſ 


of the ancient republics, and in one 
very eſſential part, to that of Rome, 


to which he might naturally he. 


ſuppoſed to have been moſt at. 
tached; he ſaw in it, and explicitly 
declared that he ſaw, the neceſity 
of a monarch in a great ſtate, He 
entangled himſelf notwithſtanding 
in theory, and in conſequence of 
that error, has perhaps done more 
injury than any man, both to our 
country and his own. Inſtead of 
tracing the fact of the Engliſh con- 


ſtitution, from records and uſages, 
and thence drawing his concluſions, : 
he ſets out, in his celebrated chapter 


on this ſubject, with a ſpeculative 
diſtribution of power, ſuch as he 
thought eſſential to a perfect form 


he quoted to Voltaire the example of 


Monteſquieu, to ſatisfy him that a philoſopher on his death-bed, might receiro 
the ſacrament with reverence. It is in his letter of July 1778 to the king of 


Pruſſia, printed among the poſthumous works of Frederic. e whole is well 


worth reading. He had before, in a ſhort letter, given the king a general at- 


count of the event, of Voltaire's confeſſion of faith, the refuſal of Chriſtian burial. 


to his body in Paris, and the joy of the fanatics, as he terms them, on the cir. 
eumſtances of his death; without a ſyllable about the conſtancy and tran- 
quillity of the deceaſed. The king, in a letter which is dere deſired to 


- know the particulars. In anfwer, M. D'Alembert ſends a 


aboured narrative, 


evidently intended to gloſs over what very plainly a s to the fame 
effect with the e yo ve by Abbe Barruel in the uk art of his * 
It is confeſſed by M. D'Alembert, that Voltaire had, though the writer pro- 
 feſſes not to know why, a great averſion to being buried in unconſecrated ground, 
and that in his confeſſion of faith, which he wrote with his own hand, and which 


is inſerted at length by Abbe Barruel, he went further than his friends and rela- 


- tions approved. If we can believe him, Voltaire, from the uſe of opium, wa 
quite delirious from the end of April to his death on the zoth of May; except 

when he uſed two ſhort and equivocal phraſes, which M. D*Alembert interprets in 
his own way. But in all that time, there is no dire& mention of more than one 


SJ 


viſit from the 3 of his pariſh, and that on the day of his death; 1 
a 


in a poſtſcript, the 


1 
| & peeps out, that there were many more viſits, of which 
D'Alembert ſpecifies nothing; and that 


in one of them, the ſick man gave : 


louis d'ors to be diſtributed in alms among the poor of the pariſh, It is ſtat 


adapts | 
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in many * obvious inſtances, to his 
own favourite poſition, than to the 
truth; while in reality the excel- 
lence of our government, con- 
its in nothing more than in not 
being what he repreſents it to be, 
and in preſerving the unity of the 
kingly power, which pervades 
every parts but in every part is 
ſubjected to effectual checks and 
limitations. He intimates, at the 
ſame time, that we do not actually 
enjoy that liberty which, according 
to his conception of our laws, we 
ought, and ſhows. himſelf fully 
aware, that his eulogies on our 
ſuppoſed form of government could 


not but operate to diſcredit that of 


France. Nor is this all: Throughout 
his book, he is perpetually throwin 


forth elementary propoſitions, which 
he feebly attempts to circumſcribe_ 
and bound, but which fairly lead to 


conſequences much beyond what he 
avowedly draws from them. _ 


The advantage which he had 


thus left open, was ſeized by Rouſ- 
ſeau. The baron ſprung from the 


nobility of the robe, and himſelf 


Alt ma be pebper 10 
firſt e 
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ts his panegyric on our © beay-. | 
6 f ſyſtem,” with more regard, 


filling a high office in the laws. 
would have ſaved his own order, 
and the magiſtracy to which he 
nen from the reſult of his 
own ſpeculations. The citizen of 
Geneva, born in a low ſtation, and 


| bred an artiſan, felt nothing to re- 


ſtrain, him from going to the utmoſt 
extent of the principle. The 
former was guarded and plauſible, 
the latter was bold and powerful. 
Triflingly ſuperſtitious, yet braving 
his Maker f and Judge with a 
profligate diſplay of his guilt; a 


_ devout communicant t of the Pro- 


teſtant church, yet an unbelie ver: 
denouncing death itſelf to atheiſts, 
connecting himſelf with the chiefs 
of the atheiſts, writing his Eloiſa 
for the purpoſe of reconciling them. 
with the deiſts, then quarrelling 
with his aſſociates, becauſe - they 
wanted him to employ his pen 
againſt the exiſtence of a God « TY 
which after all he profeſſed to 
doubt, flying from them to a diſ- 


tant retreat in a fit of terror and. 


deſpondency, again ſeeking to be 
received by them, and throughout, 
promoting their grand ſcheme of 
deſtruQtion ; temperate and ſober- 


e, that ** the judiciary power ought never to be given to a ſtandiug 


« ſenate,” and alſo, that “ io criminal cafes, the accuſed ought always to be 
% judged by his paers. He, | therefore, takes not the leaſt notice of bills of 
pains and penalties, and bills of attainder, nor of impeachments before the lords, 
except againſt miniſters, though charges may be preferred in that court againſt 
all commoners, for all high crimes and miſdemeanours puniſhable with fine, 
impriſonment, and even baniſhment, and have been actually preferred for capital 
crimes. The judiciary power exerciſed by that ſtanding ſenate, is in fact the. 
great conſtitutional ſecurity for the due exerciſe of all other judiciary power, by 
Judges and juries ; and there is a ſtanding committee of the houſe of common, 
bo 14 into the conduct of the courts of juſtice,  _ "© 
7 See his own Confeſſions. - „ | 5 
1 D'Alembert's Letters to Voltaire, Letter 105, A. D. 176. 
There are ſome new, curious, and authentic documents, in a note to M. 
Audainel's Denonciation aux Frangois Catholiques, page 21. The firſt part of 
that pamphlet contains a very conciſe but able and. ſpirited acequnt of Voltaire's 
conſpiracy, to the ſame effe& with Abbe Barruel's more complete inqui ). 
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minded in all-his political counſels, 
which looked towards practice, yet 
min all his theories, for ever aſcend- 
ing beyond the foundation of eivil 
ſociety; loving the arts and ſcien- 
ces, livin 
them all % 


by them, yet libelling 
is life, from the acci- 
dental circumſtance of having once 


N gained a prize by taking that ſide 
of the queſtion for the ſake of ſin- 


1 


ularity ; chooſing always to ex- 


ibir te romantic and extravagant 
in morals and manners, for no bet- 
ter reaſon * than that the marvel- 


lous and preternatural in machinery 


had been exhauſted; with a heart 


full 'even of morbid ſenſibility, yet 


| hardened to the baſeſt and moſt un 


feeling crimes ; the vaineſt of man- 


kind, yet affecting to live ia the 
moſt ſecluded obſcurity; this ex- 


traordinary man delighted in pa- 


radoxes, and was himſelf, from his 


birth to his death, one continued 


paradox. His ſtyle was wonder- 

fully faſhioned for popular effect, 
lending to ſophiſtry an air of gra- 
vity and importance, intereſtin 


the heart with a warm and impaf- 
ſioned but vicious eloquence, and 


debauching it with ſpecious and 


ſeductive but abuſed ſentiment. He 


i 


had altogether a vaſt, mighty, and 


irregular mind, with all that preg- 


- nancy of genius, which is moſt 


nearly allied to madneſs. Whether, 


as he tells us in his preface, he 
had lang before thrown down his 
thoughts vpon paper, with a view 
to the little republic of his native 


- 


% 


Contract, to mount abpve the Spirit 
of Laws. He begins by aſſerting. 
that men, though born free, are 
every where in bondage; he ex. 

preſsly pronounces Engliſhmen, ex. 
cept at the moment of a general 
election, to be fats, to be nothing. 

He ſeems. to tolerate all conſtitu. 
tions, yet contends for principles 
on which none ever did, or ever 
could ſtand; and he concludes by 
proſcribing all public eſtabliſhment 

of divine worſhip, © © 

The lovers of wit and polite 
literature were caught by Voltaire; 

the men of ſcience were perverted, 
and children corrupted in the firſt 
rudiments of learning by D' Alem. 
bert and Diderot; ſtronger appetites 
were fed by the ſecret club of baron 

HFlolbach; the imaginations of the 
higher orders were ſet dangerouſly 
_ by Monteſquieu ; and the 
multitude of all ranks was ſurpriſed, 
confounded, and hurried' away by 

Rouſſeau. There were many mutual 

contradictions and many ſelf-incon- 

ſiſtencies to be found in their pro- 
ductions: ſuch defects and miſcar- 
riages, however, are uſually diſre- 
garded in: thoſe who attack; they 
are fatal to-thoſe who defend. 

The deſigns of theſe public dif- 

turbers were ſure of receiving a de- 

gree of collateral ſupport from dif- 

" ferent bodies of men, who, though 
altogether unconnected with them, 

were from their circumſtances natu- 
rally diſpoſed to ſome particular in- 
novation n SHI, 

The ] anſeniſts could not be ſup-· 


V | EE SINE: a. „ e ee ne, on 
He declared this to a perſoy/ of eminence in this country, when he came here 
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ſophy, againſt their old adverſaries 
the ſeſuits - and after the extinction 


of this latter order, their religious | 


real, no longer fanned by contention, 
radually cooled. M. Camus, Who doctrines. Voltaire early courted 


thoſe of France, by taking up the 


ook a very prominent part in the 


= 


meaſures of the national aſſembly, 


ſanſeniſts. 


where a conſiderable. part of the 
landed property was mortgaged to 
them. Little eſteemed as they are 
in moſt Chriſtian countries, they 


becauſe they ſaw in it only a 


tetor in that country, as ugh 
Peters was in this *. 5 2 


portant ſtrength. They had for- 
merly put the kingdom itſelf to the 
hazard, in obſtinate and blood 


rernment. Nor muſt it be diſſem- 


quarian, at the command. of, 


gras, according tae the 


, 


and above all in thoſe relative to 
the church, was the leader of the 


The Jews were numerous and 
rick in ſome parts of France, 
eſpecially in Alſace and Lorraine, 


bled that, from whatever reaſon, 
the mals of proteſiant diſſenters 
throughout Europe has been in- 
feed, in more than juſt proportion 

to their numbers, with the new 


cauſe of the unfortunate. Calas: 
and from a policy which had in it 
no real kindneſs for them, he had 
uſed all his influence to get them a 
complete toleration, twenty years 
before the revolution. This was 
at laſt done by his ſcholar M. de 


Brienne, during bis ſhort admini- 


were ready to favour any alteration, 


vv 


{tration in 1788. The part which 
was taken by their chiefs in the 
aſſembly, Barnave and Rabaud St. 
Etienne, and the calamitous hiſ- 


| | tory of Nifines, have been ſufficiently . 
chance of improving their con- Nen a. F349 3 

dition. They were therefore early 
| taken up by the demagogues of 
France, as they were later by thoſe. 
of England, during our troubles 
in the time of Charles Iſt. and the 
biſhop of Autun became their vro- 


There was beſides a ſecret force, 
which was diſperſed over all France. 
Theſe were the elect of certain new . 


orders introduced by the -Freneh . 


into free maſonry, which having {ome + 
centuries ago been tranſplanted - 


from France into England , and 


to 
y tothe unfortunate houſe: of Stuart. 
civil wars. The diſcipline of their 
church has always been ſuppoſed, - 
and clearly muſt tend, to incline . 
them to a. republican! form of go- 


Nene of his F rench name Ny} 
Ventians ſeem to be confounded with the Pheniciagts 55 


| baving long flouriſhed here as a 
The Calviniſtical proteſtants of 
the South, formed a ſtill more im 


brotherhood of real benevolence, «. - 


or at leaſt of innocent conviviality, 


is {gid to have been carried back 
bo continent, by the adherents 


Out of two hundred and eighty- 
nine lodges in France, there were, 
in 1784, only twenty-three which 


kept to the ſimplicity of their 
original inſtitution; the other two  _ 


F LS 
— t N * 


agore; and the 
bdundred 
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meant Pytha» 
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dom the ſchool of the new philo- 


{ 


* Walker's Anarchia Aoglicana, part 2. page 60. OO EET 

lt is ſo ſtated in a very curious paper on the ſubject, written by our Henry 
the VIth, who ſeems to have been a brother, and preſerved by Leland-the anti- 

nry, VIII. See An, Reg. vol. xv. for 1722: 

lections, page 141. This meſt authentic document of antiquity, ſeems whollx 
to have eſcaped the reſearches bath of Abbe Barruel and Profeſſor Rohiſon. - 

By © Peter Gowre,. the Grecian,” there mentioned, is 8 
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208] ANNUAL REGISTER; 1792. 
hundred and - fixty-fix had been 


xemodelled, and were united under 


the name of the grand Orient. 


In the interior maſonry of this 


5 ſyſtem, the Pay ee words and 


gns of the craft underwent a dif- 


ferent explanation, and were all 


turned againſt the altar and the 


throne. The principal members in 


Paris were, the duke de la Roche- 


foucault, his preceptor Condorcet, 


Abbe Syeyes, Mirabeau, La Fay- 


e.tte, the biſhop of Autun, Petion, 
and other leaders of the revolution : 
The duke of Orlegms was grand 


maſter. Some of the ſpeeches offici- 


ally made to theſe lodges by brother 
orators (the moſt di 
whom were Mirabeau and Robinet, 
a2 a diſciple of Voltaire's ſchool) have 
been printed; they are filled with 
the ſame principles and language 
with which the national aſlemb] 
afterwards reſounded. The con- 
nexion of this fraternity with the 
events of the revolution, was early 


inguiſhed of 


manifeſted. When, after the tak- 


ing of the Baſtile, Louis was ad- 
viſed to make a public entry into 
Paris, they for the firſt time openly 
performed one of their ſolemn ce- 

remonies in the face of day: on 

hig alighting from his carriage at 

the manſion houſe, thouſands of 
drawn ſwords were croſſed over his 
head, and he paſſed under them to 
the top of the ſtair-caſe, where he was 


met by M. Bailly, the mayor. This 


is known to be the higheſt honour 
of maſonry, and is called the Arcb 
of fleel x; but whether the com- 
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liment was paid to the king, or to 
ome of the ſuperior maſons who at. 
tended him, has been juſtly doubted. 

Literature, in France, was ef. 
blimed as a diſtin& and know, 
profeſſion. From the univerſal pre- 
valence of their language through. 


out Europe, the men of letter; 


ranked higher, and were much 
more t numerous there, than in other 
countries. The majority of them 


followed, as to acquire fame or 


emolument they ever muſt; the 
faſhion of the day; very few indeed 
could aſpire to give their own di- 
rection to public taſte: each of 
courſe copied, as well as he was 
able, that reigning model which 
was moſt congenial to his own qua- 
lifications. But Rouſſeau had moſt 
imitators, as in him was leſs of 


learning, and his popular excellen- 
cies were of a kind which could be 


moſt. nearly reached by a warm } 
imagination, quick feeling, and a 
natural rhetorick. Some little time 


before the revolution, their long 
impunity and increaſing credit gave 


them freſh confidence; their publi- 
cations became more daring, and 
Condorcet thought it a fit ſeaſon to 
remove the veil with which his 
maſter: had for years covered his 
machinations: he printed, in 1785, 


Voltaire's private correſpondence 


with the members; of the club at 


baron Holbach's, and his other con- 
| fidential friends and fellow labour- 


ers in the cauſe of impiety, licen- 
tiouſneſs, and rebellion. After- 
wards, when the revolution in its | 


„ See Abbé Barrug!'s Memoirs, part 2. chap. 8, 9, 10, 17 ; and fee ally 


olution 


more particularly, Profeſſor Robiſan's Proofs of a e chap. 4. 
I See M. Montjoye's PAmi du Roi, ou Hiſtoire de a Rev de France, 
Fx. quatrieme partie, page 40. The fact could alſo be proved from unquel- | 


tignable private authority. Profeſſor Robiſon, page 387, mentions another fact 
of the ſame kind, unleſs it be a miſtake of the occaſion. ET 


I See An. Reg. vol. xxxii. 1790, Hiſt 


Art. p. 10 and 11. 
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dutket took off every reſtriction from 


' who did not apply all bis ta- 


T-nts to polities. News - papers 


ſprang up every day, with a fe- 
cundity never known in any other 
country. There was hardly a mem- 


der of note in the aſſembly, who 
was not concerned in one or more 


of them, and Franee became for a 


period an empire of journaliſts, who 


oured forth; without referye, the * 
undiſguiſed reſult of all which had 


been taught with ſo much manage- 
ment by the firſt corrupters of pub- 
lic opinion. 5 

The leading notions of the three 


great parties, into which the revo- 


ſotionilts of the national aſtembly 
may be divided, can be generally 
traced to ſome or other of the au- 
thorities which have been named. 
The moderate party, which, under 
Mounier, was fuffered to have con- 


iderable ſway at the beginning; 


conſiſted of well-intentioned but 
weak theoriſts, who were advocates 
for two inſtead of three chambers 
in the ſtates-general, and profeſſed 
to be warm admirers of the Eng- 
lih conſtitution. Theſe feem not 
to have carried their views beyond 
Monteſquieu. They were uſed to 


put the revolution in motion, and 


then broken to pieces, and driven 
away with feorn and deri. 


The balk of the affembly, com- 
prehending all thoſe who, though 


trom jcaloufy and envy they at times 


qurcelled among themſelves for the 


whole in the outline of the confti- 
tation, adopted the ſentiments of 
the pluloſophical Cabal, which form. 


* « $'il nous faut abſoln 


2» 
Homme. „„ 
5 Rad "T oF . 
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ed what might be denominated the 
ariſtocracy of French literature: 
Like Voltaire, D' Alembeft, and 
Diderot, they frequently railed in 
unmeaſured terms at monarchs as 
tyrants, and at monarchy as tyranny 
in its very effence: yet at the bot- 
tom they were, perhaps; not ſo de- 
ſirous to annihilate kings, as to get 
a permanent controul and domi- 
nion over them. Their principles, 
fairly purſued, would have led them 
th; but they felt the doubt 
rich Helvetius, and they ſet= 
tled it by his compromiſe, that“ a 
king ought to be nothin 
« firſt clerk of the nation. | 
was the exact deſcription of their 
monarchy. In the details of their 
conſtitution, where Voltaire and 
his immediate affociates deſerted 
them, they chiefly borrowed fro 
the refinements of _ Monteſquieuz _ 
they profeiled indeed to keep in 
view the Engliſh and American 
conſtitutions, but it was only to 
hold them forth «as foils to their 
on intended maſter-· piece of poli-. 
tical architecture; and for their 
ground- plot, they took thoſe. me- 
taphyſical opinions, which were 
common to all the revolutioniſts of - 
France, but upon the 2 
of which, they were ſo o 
"nance with each other and them 
| ſelves. With regard to the chureh, _ 
the track of their policy was the - ? 
ſame which had been marked out | 
by D' Alembert, „to deſtroy the 
«* orthodox Catholics by the lan- 
« ſeniſts, then to deſtroy the Janſe- _ 7 
« niſts by means of the Proteſtantss, 
% and an univerſal toleration; to. 
introduce the marnage of the | 


any len 


of the 


xt abſolument des Rois, au moins faut: il nous ſouvenir qu'ur | 
v1 ne devroit Etre autre chaſe que le premier comms de {e 
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publican. 
compromiſe any thing, it was from 
that waywardneſs, with which his 
connexions complained that he for- 


* cruſh the chriſtian religion before 


e its danger was perceived *.” The 
Icholars muſt be preſumed to have 
known their own maſter, 


| Voltaire 
was the next after Mirabeau, whoſe 


aſhes the majority thought worthy 


of being depoſited in the new Pan- 
theon, whither they were brought 


with a triumph as indecent as his 


funeral had been ignominious. 


The third party, comparatively 


ſmall, but energetic, was that to 


which Roberſpierre belonged. He 


was from the firſt, like Rouſſeau, 
whoſe writings he diligently ſtudied 
and perpet 


ly cited, a deiſtical re- 
If he ever ſeemed to 


ever threw himſelf acroſs their mea- 


' ſures, or the perſonal timidity to 


which they imputed his retirement, 
in every critical effort of hazard- 
_ ous. violence. 
were more ſure and ſteady, though 
leſs working and 


Petion and- Buzot 


ertinacious. 


That party had no fixed plan of 


3 , \ 


conſtitution: with them, the man 
were all in all, and could not diveſt 


any thing deſerving the name of a 


themſelves for a ſingle hour of the 
ſovereignty, or of the right to ex- 


erciſe it according to mere arbi- 


trary will and pleaſure. They 


had the ſame advantage over their 
 Campetitors for popularity, that 


Rouſſeau had over Monteſquieu; 


_ they were always ready to puſh on 
their common principles to. all the 
conſequences, of which the others 

ſtopped ſhort. Accordingly, we 

| have ſeen them frequently extort 


Points conformable with the poſi- 
tions of Rouſſeau, which the leaders 
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| « clergy; aboliſh confeſſion, and 


of the majority have thought in 
compatible with their conſtitution; 
and they particularly gloried in the 
ſtatue and other public honours de. 
creed to the memory of their teache; | 
and guide. | 

The - duke of Orleans, having 
little comparative influence within 
the aſſembly, but actuating, and ac. 
tuated by, a numerous faction of the 
moſt deſperate kind abroad, ſaw 
no ſcope for his ambition, without 
the deſtruction of the monarch and 
the preſervation of ſome ſort of 
monarchy. The firſt was indiſpen- 
ſable to his views; of the ſecond 
his ſituation: compelled him to taky 
the chance. He had for his inſtru- 
ments, all over the kingdom, the 
elect of the interior maſonry, who, 
on their admiſſion, are ſaid to be 
proved by trials that outrage hu- 


man nature; in Paris, by hi 


hired emiſſaries, he commanded a 
mutinous ſoldiery, whom he had 
corrupted at an enormous expence; 
he kept in pay the moſt ſeditious 


of the ſtreet-hiranguers, and the 


moſt profligate of the writers; and 
he cheaply bought, when occaſion 
ar it, the moſt turbulent of 

the populace. With the aſſiſtance 

of all theſe, by applauſes and hiſſe 

from the galleries, by tumults atthe 

doors of the aſſembly, by riots at the 
palace, he from time to time, over. 
awed the government, and ſtifled 

whatever might have been other. 
wiſe faintly heard, of decency, virtue 
or wiſdom, in the legiſlative bod). 

His - anarchical power might at 

more than one juncture have been 

cruſhed, had not they who ſaw it 
levelled at themſelves as well 

as their prince, been implicated 

in practices of à fimilar kind, 
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though leſs atrocious in degree. 


They threw a veil over his treaſons, 


becauſe they did not like an en- 
quiry into their own. They could 
not puniſh the pro 
and irreverent exhi 


ſelves ſilently ſapping the founda- 
tion of the chriſtian religion. Nor 
could they expreſs abhorrence at 
that total depravation of morals and 


manners, which his faction was 


* lectures 
itions of his 
hirelings, becauſe they were them- 


Fleury and 


the mulatto deputies to the aſſembly, e 7 
irondelle Viard, hav- 


ing elandeftinely returned to the 


carrying to its height, in all modes 


and by all ways, becauſe they them- 
{elves held up to reſpect and honour, 
men who for years had notoriouſly 
employed the ſame horribleengine of 
evil. The great maſs of the pea. 
ſantry, from their more pious habits, 
and the circumſtances of their con- 
dition, eſcaped with ſlighter conta. 
mination, but it deeply tainted all 


ifland after the inſurrection of O © 5 . 


imported thither all the artifices uſed 
by the demagogues of Paris. They 
diſtributed libels and incendiary. 
publications of every kind, and pro- 
vided perſons to read them in pri- 
vate meetings of the ſlaves, Who 


could not read; all was ſummed _ 


up in one favourite Expreſſion from 
Roberſpterre, ,* periſh the colonies, . 
i rather than one of our inciples.”” 
More immediately to excite them to 

open revolt againſt their maſters, the 

king's name was employed, as it be- 
fore had been in France *® toinflame 
the populace and the peaſantry 


againſt the nobles and prieſts, but 


the young and active minds in the 


cities and great towns; nor has 
there been any thing in the whole 
courſe of the revolution, which has 
done ſuch laſting, if not incurable 
injury, as the licentiouſneſs ſo ſyſte- 
matically communicated. Whatever 
ravage is made in the natural world 
may be ſoon repaired ; in the moral 
world the good and laudable ha- 
bits of a people are the growth of 
een. . 

Erbe diſtanee of the colonies did 
not ſave them from the infection, 
which there operated, in a manner, 
if poſſible, ſtill more afflicting, as 
it more generally met with unci- 
vilized and ſavage natures, While 
the aſſembly was conſidering how 
laws ſhould in future be made for 
daint Domingo, that valuable poſ- 
ſeſhon was exhibiting the moſt hi- 
deous caricature of the revolution 


eſpecially againſt the former. It was 


 -induſtriouſly diſſeminated, that the 


king had given liberty to the negroes 
through the ee of Abbẽ Gre- 5 
goire; but that the white coloniſts 
withheld the boon which had thus 

been granted to them. Gregoire was 
in conſequence conſidered by them 
as their patron, and by a pleaſant 


miſtake, ſome of them, in honour of 


him, wore leaden medals repre. 


ſenting the Catholic Saint of the _ , 


ſame name. The revolt broke out 


on the night between the 22d and 


23d of Auguſt, and was marked in 
its commencement with the fame 


ingratitude, which too often en- 


hanced the guilt of hloodſhed in the 


mother-country. The firſt perſon 


of any diſtinetion who fell, was Ms 


Odeluc, member of the general af. 


ſembly, and the attorney of M, 
Galifet's eſtates, on all which the 


treatment of the ſlaves had been fo 


.eminently mild, humane, and pa- 


in the mother-country, Two of ternal, that it was at the Cape a 
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proverbial mode of exprefſi ng any 
man's happitieſs, to ſay, that he 
Was as happy as one of Galifet's 
Fre mong his aſſaſſins, M. 
Odeluc perceived his coachman': « 1 
have ever treated you with kind- 
« tiefs,” ſaid he, why do you 
4 ſeek my death?” « true” replied 
the hardened wretch, * but I have 
« protniſed to cut your throat7”? 
and inſtantly the whole gang of 
flayes ruſhed in, and murdered their 
henefator, About twenty white 
_ perfons, nearly all prefent, periſhed 


with him. Another principal place 
where the inſurrection appeared at 


| the ſame time, was the plantation 
of M. Flaville. The attorney who 
reſided there owed his death, and 
the colonies attributed all their 
miſeries, to his gentle and merciful 


diſpoſition, About eight days 
before, a negro had been detected 
in ſetting fire to an out- building 


belonging to M. Chabaud; the 
man, on his examination, gave in- 


tdeelligence of a plot for a general 


conflagration and maffacre, and 
pointed out, as principal ring- 


leaders, four negroes of M. Flas 


ville's. Acquainted with this charge, 
the attorney had ſo much confi- 
dence in the attachment which he 
had deſerved from thofe under his 
management, that he affembled 
them, told them of the accuſation 
and his own diſbelief, urged the 
_ enormity of ſuch a crime, and 


'- Offered his own head as an atone- 


ment, if he had injured any of them. 
With one voice they anſwered that 


the flory was a groſs calumny, and 


| ſwore aloud inviolable fidelity to 
him. They now kept their oath, 
by burſting into the bed chambers 


öf his family, murdering five, and 


him among them, in the preſence of 
kis wife, who on her knees in vain 


— 


— 


implored mercy for him, and who 


then, in mockery of her ſorrow, was 
ner daugb- 
ters ſhould be ſpared, to ſetve their 
pleaſures. - Theſe particulars were 
related by a youth of fixteen, the 
only male who eſcaped alive, though 
with two wounds. The murders; 
then, throwing down their weapons, 
took torches, and foon every thing 
on the fpot was in a blaze, It was 
the appointed ſignal. All the 
neigbbouripg gangs inſtantly fart. 
ed to arms. Wherever were any 
white inhabitants, thete were ſo 
many victims immolated. Men, 
women, the young and the old, 
expired indiſcriminately under the 
unrelenting fury of the affafiin;, 
Troops marched. from the Cape, 
but finding the numbers continually 
increaſe againſt them, and te. 
ceiving a feigned ſubmiſſion from 
one camp againſt which their ar- 
tillery was Pointed, they returned 
to the town for a reinforcement, 
The revolters availed themſelves 
of the interval, to fill up the mea- 
ſure of their devaſtation. The 
communication with the town was 
| Interrupted. The flames gained 
ground bn all ſides. "The adjacent 
iſtricts prefented to the view 
nothing but heaps of aſhes and 
mangled carcafes. The governor 
and the general affembly knew not 
how to act; they had in the town 


informed that ſhe-and her q 


| but: 4,000 men at moſt, to keep in 
check 15,000 black inmates ready 


to follow. the example of those 


without, and many ill-diſpoſed 


time that they dared to fend 


mulattoes and Europeans. It was 
not for a confiderable” ſpace of 


out 


troops, and then only two fall 


parties, / Which however 5 having 


formed a junction with ſome planters 


and others who had tak * , 


8 


rms 
it 


14 


in their defence, gained ſeveral im- 
portant advantages over the inſur- 


ſubdue them. Meanwhile the no- 
gro force had increaſed to 100,990 
men; who, beaten in one-quarter, 
ſpread themſelves into another, till 
they had filled with carnage and 
deſolation much the greater part of 
the northern province. The falſe uſe 
which had been made of the king's 
name, ſaved the lives of one dr two 
perſous who. were in his ſervice. 
But that circumſtance has ſince been 
applied to furniſh an inſinuation 


ing by ſuch a hazardops fiction to 
ſerve their own party, would have 
given the credit of the king's ſup- 
poſed grace to their bitter enemy, 
tie Abbe Gregoire! There was not 


minations and confeſſions of the 
murderers who were taken and 
brought to juſtice. They pointed * 
more truly to the real ſource of the 
miſchief: “ he was not,“ ſaid the 


France to give us freedom.”  - 
The crimes committed in this 
ſtruggle for the French rights of 


they are due, as a dreadful leſſou, to 
tie world and poſterity. 


the colonies in the firſt aſſembly. | 


gents, though they co21d not wholly 


againſt the royaliſts, as if they, mean- 


a word glancing at any connexion 
with the royal. cauſe, in the exa- 


priſoners, “a bad or a cruel man; 
ve killed him for the ſake of the 
nation. They have laboured in 


man, are ſhocking in the recital, but 
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II. Bling anofficerof police, was. 


nailed to a gate, and his limbs lopped 
away one by one. M. Robert, the 


carpenterof M. Galifet's plantation, 
was tied between two planks, and 


deliberately ſawn aſunder. Many 
planters were bound to green trees, 
and in that ſituation burnt alive; 
others were flead alive to make drum 
heads of their ſkins. Infants were 
commonly ſlaughtered before the 
eyes and clinging to the boſoms of 
their mothers, and a white child im- 


paled on a ſtake, ſerved the mu- 
derers of M. Odeluc for a ſtandard. 


One of the rebel chiefs, is reported 


to have had the throats of ſeveral 
priſoners cut in his preſence, that 


he might drink their blood freſh © 


and reeking. Another carried about 


with him fifty white women, whom 


he ſubjefted by force to brutalities, 
which no narrative of theſe abomi- 


nable ſcenes has found words to 


deſcribe, or even to intimate with 


any preciſion: We can gueſs only _ 3 


from that which has not been 
thought too bad to be diſcloſed. 


In tome inſtances, we are told 
that an affectionate wife wass 
ſtretched on the mangled body of 


a beloved huſband, and there vio- 
lated by the ſlave whom his murder- 
ed maſter had moſt diſtinguihed by 


kindneſs. On other occaſions, a 


tender father, bound hand and foot, 
was condemned to behold his. | 


Memoire ſur la Situation de Saint Domingue, a 5 de Jan. 1792, 
page 23, This publication is ſigned by M. Cormicr, who h ad 


Xen deputy from 1 | 


if This circumſtance is taken from the Mat de Verite, page g, publiſhed, a 


Paris, in December 1791, by M. Baillio, who was juſt then arrived from St. 
Domingo. The reſt of this hideous catalogue is from a ſpeech of the deputies 
ſent purpoſe] from St. Domingo, at the bar of the national] aſſembly, zot! No- 
vember; and M. Cormier's Memoir quoted above. Mr. Edwards relates many 
of the ſame facts in his 6th chapter, and tells ys, page $8, that he had ſome of 
| item from an eye witneſs, 33 een eee Bhatt 
[0] 3 


Y 


daughters 


MM 


daughters deflowered; who in their 
turn, amidſt the lamentations of 
their own ſufferings and diigrace, 
were compelled to ſee him ex- 
| pus in torture, and were then 
utchered upon his bleeding re- 
mains. Many women, having pro- 
voked death by reſiſtance, ſatis- 
fed with their fleſh the cannibal 
appetites of the inhuman wretches 
whole luſt they had defrauded. 
Nor did the ferocity of their 
natnres, ſtimulated as they were by 


the new principles, thew itſelf only 


againſt thoſe whom they con- 
ſidered as their enemies, but againſt 
their confederates, their country- 
men, and kindred. ® Such of their 
own race as declined joining in 
their exceſſes, they frequently ſeiz- 
ed and roaſted by the next fire. 


| They were ſometimes ſeen placing 


in the front of the battle old men, 
women, and infants, to parry the 


firſt ſhock of their adverſaries. 
When they were in want of ſur- 


eons, they confined their wounded 
in a hut, and ſet it on fire, Their 


different chiefs were always at bit- 


ter enmity with each other; they 


commanded ſo many parties, al- 


0 ways ready for mutual deſtruction; 
they exerciſed over their followers 


an abſolute deſpotiſm and unparal- 


leled tyranny ; their claims to ſu- 
2 were outrages of nature: 
beſide many inſtances of mulatto 
children having aſſaſſinated their 
_ fathers, it is related of a negro ge- 
neral, that having killed with his 
. own hand, not only his maſter, but 
his own father, his brothers, his 


„Ir. Edwards has 
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wife, and his children, he pre. 
ſented the dead bodies to his ac- 
complices, as the proofs of his 
courage, and his titles to their con- 
fidence. | 1 
Before the period when the 
national aſſembly diſſolved it- 
ſelf, authentic information had 
been received by the govern- 
ment of St. Domingo, that pro- 
perty had been deſtroyed to the 
amount of more than twenty-five 
millions ſterling ; above two thou- 
ſand white inhabitants had periſhed 


miſerably ; and at leaft fifteen thou- 
ſand of the inſurgents themſelves 


had fallen, leſs by the deſpair to 
which they had driven the colo- 
niſts, than by their own internal 
jealouſies, and the barbarity of the 
leaders whom they had choſen, It 
is a melancholy fact, that the ſlaves 
who had been moſt kindly treated 
by their maſters, were generally 
obſerved to be the very ſoul of this 
no leſs perfidious than bloody in- 
ſurrection. Yet, for the Honour of 


human nature, it“ ſhould be alſo 


known, that ſome were found, who, 
at the riſk of their lives, rejected 
with diſdain all attempts to ſeduce 
them, and that their integrity was 
rewarded as it deſerved, by liberty 
conferred with the moſt public and | 
honourable ſolemnity, 

Unfortunately for the ſubſequent 
ſettlement of peace in the colony, 
ſome troops of the mulattoes, who 
had notoriouſly favoured the ne- 
groes, extorted from the diſmay 
and diſtreſs of the coloniſts, an a- 


greement, in which they were not 


| iven us 2 very intereſting account of the eſcape of Mon- 
ſieur and Madame Baillon, with their family; but it were to be wiſhed, that he 


had mentioned his authority, as all the ding circumſtances which he relates, 


are very nearly the reverſe of the ſtory told by t 


bar of the French legiſlative aſſembly, 


e deputies of the colony, at the 
cCeuontented 


nted to exact the admiſſion of 
41 own pretenſions, but loaded the 
government with an —_— which 
only could have been anctioned 
from terror. It was fi ned the 
11th of September, and beſide ſtipu- 
ating for the adoption of the de- 
cree which the national aſſembly 
had paſſed in their behalf on the 
15th of May, pronounced the con- 
demnation of Oge to be“ “ in- 
« famous, and worthy of being de- 
« voted to all contemporary and future 


« pxecration;? words literally taken 


{om 2 letter of Abbe Gregoire. 
In conſequence, on the 2oth of Sep- 
tember, very few days before the 
national aſſembly in France repeal- 
ed their decree of the 15th of 
May, the colonial affembly pub- 
liſhed a proclamation, promiſing to 
carry it into execution, and holding 


forth indiſtinctly ſome ulterior in- 
dulgencies to the mulattoes. But 


the repeal again ripping open the 
whole queſtion, the bite coloniſts 
ſoon found their > ce to be 
vitiated by the force, of which 


it bore evident marks on the 


very face of it; and the revocation 
of a meaſure which had been the 
immediate cauſe of a rebellion, only 
led to new ſuſpicions, animoſities, 
and diſturbas-t tn.. 
We mult now turn our eyes to 
the conduct of the aſſembly towards 
foreign nations. That conſpiracy 
againſt the ancient order of things, 
which had been carried on long 
before the revolution, was not con- 
fined to France, but had its rami- 
hcations in various parts of Eu- 


rope, eſpecially in the adjacent 


countries. Sovereign princes and 


* M. Cormier's Memoir, page 19. 


n * a. e 


ſtates favoured it againſt religion, 


without perceiving the danger to 


their own reſpective governments. 
Frederick the Great, though he 


was afterwards the firſt to take 


alarm, had at one time given his 


colony, projected by Voltaire, at 
Cleves. The prince of Heſſe Caſſel 
too, is ſaid to have offered his pro- 
tection on the ſame occaſion. But 


there foon aroſe in, Germany a na- 
tive ſociety, by whom the French 


conſent for the eſtabliſhment of a 


philoſophers, at an advanced period 


of maturity, were not aſhamed of 


being inſtructed. Theſe were the 


Illuminated, as they called them- 
ſelves; a kind of ſecret order in- 


grafted on free maſonry. The 


Germans 


. e this latter in- 


ſtitution, indiſputably, from theſe 


kingdoms, Impoſtor ſuceeded im- 


poſtor, holding out the promiſe 
of new myſteries to be revealed, and 


ſporting with the credulity of the 


brethren to his own emolument. 
Religious doctrines, politics, al- 


chemy, and myſticiſm of every 
kind, at different times, ſeparated _ 
the lodges into parties and factions; 
but theſe only added a more lively 


intereſt to the craft, and a grand 


maſter became in ſome places a 


character /of greater importance 


than the prince. During the ſeven 


years war, ſome French officers, 


ſaid to have introduced there the 


interior maſonry of their own coun- 
try, which in Germany was deno- 
minated the Eclectic ſyſtem. 
Munich, among other places, had 
one of theſe lodges, which had re- 
ceived its patent from Berlin, but 


who were priſoners at Berlin, are 


Pr. B. Edwards ſeems not to have ſeen | 


the Concordat, as the agreement was called; at leaſt he does not take any notice 


. d b 


of this remarkable part. 
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1 formed to itſelf a particular conſti- been made ac quainted, in 1984 
tution, in conſequence of inſtruc-. with the proceedings of this mij. 
| tion from Lyons, in France; and chievous ſociety in his capital 
= - among the principal members, were examined four of his profeſiors, 
=. moſt of the profeſſors in the uni- who were pointed out to him 23 
| verſity of Munich. Dr. Adam Wei- members. They being interro. 
Maupt, profeſſor of canon law, was, gated upon oath, revealed the 
of the number, and he became, hidden ſchemes and conduct of 
in 1776, the legiſlator of the new the Iluminated. The elector im. 
order of the Iluminated, which mediately broke up the ledoe, 
ſeems to have been firſt projected by and baniſhed Dr.  Weiſhaupt, and 
an Italian adventurer, the Mar- ſeveral other principal brethren, 
quis di Coſtanza, and a German who were | notwithſtanding re. 
baron of the name of Knigge. ceived in other ftates of the 
Nothing could be better contrived empire, and ſome of them taken 
than their plan for obtaining uni- into the confidence of princes, 
verial influence and dominion. Three years after, a large collec. 
They choſe from a lodge ſuch tion of their private papers wa | 
a perſon as they judged fitteſt for found in ſearching the houſe of a 
their purpole, and if he expreſſed a member, and the next year a ſtill 
deſire to become a candidate for ad- larger in a fimilar depoſitary. It 
miĩſſion among them, he was put on a now appeared beyond a doubt, that 
courie of inſtruction and probation, the end of the iyſtitotion, was ta 
under the title of a minerval, for lead the minds of the initiated, by 
three years, during all which time very cautious 'degrees, ta the ex- 
he knew nothing perſonally of the treme doctrines of the new French | 
Lupertors, except his appointed tutor, philoſophy. The anonymous wri- 
Who was fiyled his Mentor, In tings of the club at baron Hol. 
A this way they ſoon formed a picked bach's, the productions of Robi. 
hu body of maſons, diſperſed over all net and Mirabeau, and“ for te 
= the lodges in Germany. They “ ſtrongeſt ſtomachs” thoſe of 
uſed alſo nearly the fame arts as Helyetius, were particularly recom- 
Voltaire and his confederates, to mended by the founder to his con- 
Work upon public opinion; and in fidential aſſociates; and the whole 
this they were powerfully aſſiſted character of the 4% Fare 8 | 
buy M. Nicolai, a rich bookſeller very fully ſummed up by him in 
of Berlin, who having printing- one ſhort ſentence *, where he de- 
pPreſſes and ſhops, in various parts, clares, that“ no man 1s fit for that | 
| bore great ſway in the book-fairs of 
Leipfic and Frankfort, and through “ Cateln? 


29 


| is not ready to g0 

them, very much governed the li- „ every leng e His own mora- | 
8 tefature of the empire, The elec- lity was of that lamp, He ſeduced 

dor of Bavaria however, haying his ſiſter-in-law, attempted to | 


| + Spartacus to Cato, February 6th 1778. See Profeffor Robiſon's Proofs, 
£hap. 2. page 134. That letter principally, and fone which follow, develops 
tte arts of influence recommended, to be uſed by the order, fimilar to the 
ot ſhe club of Holbach. e . 5 
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deftroy his unborn Infant, and 
clearly hinted at murdering the 
mother to prevent ſcandal. One 
of his principal Areopagites, as he 
nick named his higher Claſs, ap- 
-ars to have robbed one of the 
brethren, but the affair was huſhed 
up, becauſe the culprit was a moſt 
excellent man, and of great uſe to 
the order, as he had the direction 
of an eminent ſeminary for educa- 
tion. The reſt of them are gene- 


rally deſcribed by the fame autho- 


jity, in a moment of ſpleen, as de- 
bauchees, liars, bankrupts, brag- 
garts, and. vain fools. There was 
found alſo with this correſpondence, 
a bundle of recipes, pointing to 
means of fraud and deſtruction, ſo 
nefarious, as to make Voltaire's 
league of conſpirators innocent and 
pure in the compariſon “. The 
imagination can ſcarcely go be- 
| yond this in wickedneſs, but there 

is ſaid to have been'a third collec- 
tion of papers ſeized in Bavaria, all 
which the government thought it 
prudent to ſuppreſs. We might 
heſitate to believe ſuch iniquity, 


even on the cleareſt evidence, if 


kiltory did not furniſh us with un- 
doubted examples, in the pro- 


fligate confpiracy which, under 


cover of the myſteries of Bacchus, 


had well-aigh overturned the Ro- 


man republic, and in the ſecret 


abominations of the Knights Tem- 
plars, in modern Europe. 
Previous to theſe laſt important 
diſcloſures, the order, notwithſtand- 
ing the diſperſion of the lodge in 
Munich, had grown and flouriſhed, 
and princes, nobles, ecclefiaſtics and 
men of letters had been admitted 
into it. Among the latter was Mi. 
rabeau, though, either from not 
being acquainted at the time with 
their true principles, or for the 
purpoſe of quieting all jealouſy on 
that head, he wrote a book to ridi- 
cule the /luminated, as a ſect of 
wild fanatics, When he returned 
to his own country, he ſoon ſaw the 
ad vantage of making himſelf emi. 
nent among the interior maſons of 
the grand Orient, and taking the 


lead in one of the remodelled lodges 


at Paris, adviſed them, in 1788, to. 
ſend for inſtructions from the /lnmi- 
nated, in Germany, The reſult of 
this was a deputation of three of the 
principal brethren, next after Wei-. 
haupt and Knigge; and by them, 
two of the principal lodges 1n Paris 


were taught the German + method 


of working, ns Thu” 

Italy, the native country of the 
principal author of this ſyſtem, could 
not be ſuppoſed to be out of their 
view. They had lodges at Rome, 
Naples, Ancona, and Florence t; 


* 


and indeed, Voltaire had long before 


* See Profeſſor Robiſon's Proofs, &c. ehap. 2. pp. 138 and 139. It is very 
important to obſerve, that none of theſe letters and papers were ever denied by- 
Weihaupt; on the contrary; he wrote to explain, palliate, and defend them. 

I Profeſſor Robiſon, chap. 4 p. 397, quotes ſeven different German aytho, 
nues for this depntation, and among them that of Dr. Girtanner, a Swediſh . 
pbyſician, who was then at Paris, and in the ſecret of the philoſophical and po- 


litical cabals there. 


f See Profeſſor Robiſon's Liſt of Lodges, pages 201, 202; of the Proofs. 


There is alſo a curious account of a lod 


ge at Rome, in the 4th chapter of the 


Hiftoire de I Aſfafſmat de Guſtave HI. Roi de Suede, juſt publiſhed at Paris. It 
13 faid to be by a Poliſh officer, who had his intelligence of the lodge from a gen-. 


| boaſted | 4 p 


tleman in Dalecarlia. 
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boaſted of the progreſs made 
by irreligion in that country. In 


Switzerland, where he had ſaid, in 


1766, that there was not a fingle 
Chriſtian from Geneva to Berne, 


they are repreſented to have had 


many lodges. They had many alſo 


in Holland, and various planted in 
different cities of the Netherlands. 


In all England we hear only of 


eight, and of no more than two in 
| Scotland, Yet both Weiſhaupt, and 
Voltaire before him, appear from 


their correſpondence to have look. 


ed with great, though it is to be 


hoped with unfounded, confidence 


t this country for ſupport, and 


they certainly had, at times, diſci- 


5 ples and miſſionaries who travelled 


through our iſland. The fact ſeems 


to have been, that they were de- 


ceived by the boldneſs which the 


freedom of our preſs gave to our 
ſreethinkers, but who were in rea- 
lity more popular abroad than at 


home; though it 2 added with 
regret, that ſince the French revo- 


lution, our literature has every day 


fſibly imbibed a deeper tincture 
ofathe new philoſophy, ſometimes 
more, ſometimes leſs, coloured and 


n 


It was from this country, that the 
firſt opportunity was afforded to 


the national aſſembly, of publiſhing 


to the world the foreign policy of 
the revolution. Immediately after 


the king had been carried priſoner 


from his palace at Verſailles to 
Paris, the revolution ſociety at 


the London Tavern, ſent to the 


aſſembly their well-known addreſs 


of * congratulation. The aſſembly 
| accepted the homage, and without 
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noticing the government of thi, 
country, expreſſed their lively and 
deep ſenſibility at the addreſs Which 


* breathed thoſe ſentiments of ho. 


t manity and univerſal benevolence 
« that ought to unite topether, inal 
« countries of the world, the true 
&« friends of liberty and the hap. 
« pineſs of mankind.” This was 2 
diſtin recognition of that noxiou 
T which was the common 


bond of all the different cabals al. 
ready mentioned, that of ſetting the | 


authority of a voluntary aſſociation 
above the legitimate authority of 
the ſtate, and ſo diſſolving all the 
local ties of birth «and country: 


It was to put themſelves at the 
head of all the diſaffection and in. 
trigue of Europe. Never had any 


government, or any public body 


paging a part of the govern- 


ment, iſſued a declaration ſo di. 


rectly hoſtile to the governments of 


all other nations. 
The Engliſh revolution ſociety 
now entered into that cloſe corre. 


ſpondence and affiliation with the 


jacobin clubs of France, which has 
been repeatedly noticed in the 


courſe of this hiſtory 4, and mul 


again come under review in differ- 
ent. parts of this volume. The 
leading members of thoſe clubs, 


were alſo the principal revolutionitts 


in the aſſembly. Nor was it long 


before the aſſembly itſelf became. 


implicated in theſe proceedings, 
At the meeting of the revolution 
ſociety, immediately following the 


firſt French federation, a vote was 
| paſſed; which, after expreſſing exul- 
tation in their former congratula- 
tory addreſs, took honour to them- 


"Mas Appendix to the Chronicle, p. 130% i 


+ See Ann. Reg. Hiſt. Art. vol. xxxii.,pp. 63, 64; 65. and vol. xxx ii. His. 
Art. PD». 1 26 and 21 3. See alſo ſpecimens of the correipondence, Appendix to 


the Chronicle, p. 128%, 
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{ves for © their correſpondence with 
u the patriots of France, as conduc- 


« to aſſert their rights among all the 
« nations of the earth; and the 
preſident of the aſſembly, in an- 
fuer, after an oblique lamentation 
over the Engliſh government, as 
not being ſufficiently philoſophized, 
eclared his expectation, that «it 
« was reſerved to the worthy mem- 
« hers of the ſociety to haſten this 
« new revolution, and encircle with 
« their benevolence the whole cir- 
« cle of the globe: He added 
too, in the ſame ſtrain of flattery, a 
general acknowledgment of the 


forded by the reſolutions tranſmit- 
ed to them. 


England alone. But nearly about 


j Gentlemen, | 


/ > 


to all Europe. 
remember the farcical ſpeech of 


« ing to animate the ſons of freedom 
baron Cloots, the orator of the 


ratification which had been af- 


This immediately referred to 


the ſame time, an open indication 
of the ſame ſentiments was given, 


nn. r 
% | 1 
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with more direct affront and offence, 
The reader may 


human race, attended by his mot- 
ley train of ſelf - empowered em- 
baſſadors, (and a good | miltoic 
Engliſhman, as he ſaid, among the 
reſt) at the bar of the aſſembly; 
a ſpeech as diſguſting for its im- 
piety, as ridiculous for its bombaſt. 
At the ſame time he preſented a 
petition, purporting to come from 

a ſtanding committee of foreigners 
of all nations, whoſe miſſion he 
declared was tacitly avowed by 
all their fellow citizens, © the op- 
c preſſed ſevereigns,” Abſurd and 
indecent as the whole of this exhi- 
bition was, yet baving the merit 
of falling in with the politics of 
the revolution, it was moſt ſeri- 
ouſly and favourably received. The 


preſident, in his anſwer 4, thought 


Ann. Reg. vol. xxxii. 1790. Hiſt. Art. p. 148. „ a Ms 

+ The orator's ſpeech has appeared in Engliſh, but the preſident's has not, 
which is moſt important to aſcertain the true ſpirit of the tranſaction. It is there- 
fore {ubjoined here, tranſlated from the Proces Verbal, No. 324; and to make it 
more intelligible, preceded by Baron Cloots's concluſion, 

Extract from Baron Cloots's ſpeech. | Ir 

Lou have in authentic form acknowledged, gentlemen, that ſovereignty re- 
« ſides in the people, Now, the people is every where under the yoke of difta. 
* tors, who call themſelves ſovereigns in deſpite of your principles. Dictator- 
« ſlup may be uſurped, but ſovereignty is inviolable; and the ambaſſadors of 
* tyrauts could not honour your auguſt feſtival, like the greater part of us, whoſe 
* miſſion is tacitly owned by our countrymen, by ſovereigns under oppreſſion, __ 

„ What a leflon for deſpots ; what a comfort for unfortunate nations, when 
we ſhall inform them, that the firſt nation in Europe, in aſſembling its ſtand. 
* ards, has given us the ſignal of the happineſs of France, and of both worlds. 
We ſhall expect, gentlemen, in a reſpectful filence, the reſult of your delibe- 
rations on the petition dictated to us by the enthuſiaſm of ugiverſal liberty. 


«The Anſwer of the Prefident. 


a You have this day proved to the whole univerſe, that the progreſs which one 

 *ation makes in philoſophy and in the knowledge of the rights of man, belongs 

. equally to all other nations. There are epochs in the annals of the world, 
which have an influence over the happineſs or miſery of every part of the 


66 globe; | 
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that France might now dare to 
flatter herſelf, with having her 
example followed by every people 


acquainted with the value of li- 


berty; granted the petition of the 
ſtrangers, to appear in the federa- 
tion; and demanded of them, in the 
name of France, that they ſhould 


ſhow their gratitude, by going 
home and doing their beſt to make 


fimilar revolutions in their own 
countries. 'The orator and the 
ambaſſadors were admitted to the 


honours of the fitting ; two decrees 
followed, manifeſtly glancing at 
theſe doctrines; Cloots and his 
train had a conſpicuous place al- 


lotted to them in the ceremony of 
the confederation; and there, on 


behalf of all the nations of the 


earth, joined in ſwearing fidelity 


to the king, the law, and the nation 


of France. A dE Ft 
_ _ Here was not only a declara- 
tion, -but a clear a& of hoſtility 
to each, and to all the eſtabliſhed 


governments; and there can be 


no doubt but that, according to 
all the ancient notions of policy 
and the public law of Europe, every 


foreign power had a right to remon- 
ſtrate, and, on juſt ſatisfaftion-and 


reaſonable ſecurity being refuſed, 


for the common defence, If fh 


overlooked, it could be only be. 


bours, who were alſo bccupicd a 


putes. The next year their pal. 


realy forced 
upon that occaſion, as in * other 


in this volume, ſentiments, in the 


to take up arms in a common lese. 
inſolent aggreſſion was at the um 


canſe yt was mingled up with fone. 
thing of burleſque which made 
contemptible, and becauſe the in 
ternal diſtractions of France did ng 
then ſeem likely to allow her leiſure 
for putting her avowed intention 
into execution againſt her neigh. 


the moment with their own 9 


ence was further tried by M. Mon. 
morin's circular letter, which d 
the principles of the 
revolution on their attention; and 


inſtances, which have been relate 


fame ſpirit of hoſtility to, all elk. 
bliſhed governments, were exult 
ingly proclaimed on the part of 
the aſſembly. It has never been 


ſince pretended by the French 


themſelves, that any confedericy 
whatſoever, at this period, exiled 


between any two European ſtate 
againſt the revolution, 
The plan of diſquieting other 


governments, was perhaps at fri 
promoted by the leſs violent leaden, 


tte Will, the rarer of French liberty. 
e 
+ ® See particularly above, pp. 155 and 156, 


60 globe and France new dares flatter herſelf, that fre has given an exanflt 


ce quhich will be followed by every people, who knowing how to appreciate liberty, 


& will teach kings, that their real greatneſs conſiſts in governing free men, and 
ec in putting the laws in force; and that they cannot be happy otherwiſe than bf 
© making thoſe happy who hawe choſen them for their governors. | 


„ Yes, gentlemen, France will honour herſelf in admitting you to the civic 


c feaſt, for which the national aſſembly has juſt directed preparations to be 
% made. But as the price of this benefit, ſhe believes ſhe has a right to de- 
t mand of you, ſome ſtriking mark of gratitude. ; | 


8 = 


&« After this auguſt ceremony, return fo your #ative countries, tell your ſout- 


4 reigns, tell thoſe "who adminiſler your reſpectique governments, whatever name! 
t they may bear, that if they are willing to have their memories trauſmitted | 


« the moſt remote poſterity, tell them, they have only to follow the exam of Louis 


„The national aſſembly invites you to the hanour of the fitting.” 4g 


only 


A 


nly with the view of keeping thoſe 
jaſy at home, who they appre- 
dended might have an intereſt and 
f diſpoſition to interfere with their 
tojects in France. T t 
ſet of men was without ambitious 
deſigns, to the full extent which 
the nation has ſince diſcovered; 
bot they. never accurately calcu- 
ted the wild ſtrength of their 
own principles. They grew fright- 
ened at their ſituation, and were 
intent chiefly on ſecuring the fruits 
of their own internal victory. The 
true republican faction, on the other 
hand, was from the firſt more con- 
ftent in theit foreign, as well as 
their domeſtic politics, and ap- 
peared better to know their own 
power, by which alone they mea- 
fared all right. They were per- 


intermeddle, by menaces and vio- 


They inſulted the princes of the 
Empire who had been ſtripped of 
zeit poſſeſſions and titles in Alſace 
and Lorraine. They were early 


non. When the prince biſhop of 
Leige was reſtored by a judicial 
ſentence of the chamber of Wetz- 
lar, and when the inſurrection was 
quelled in the Auſtrian Netherlands, 


France, They cried aloud “ the 


* the miniſtry is afleep, the na- 
* tonal afſembly is aſleep, while 


Not that this 


petually elamouring for France to 


lence, with all her neighbours. 


rociferous for the ſeizure of Avig- 


tiey regarded theſe events only as 
opening the way to an aitack upon 


* diplomatic “ committee is aſleep, 


See 1 memorial of M. Favier, containing 
tous les Cabjuets de l Europe, publiſhed at Paris, plainly by authority, in 3793, 
and recommended, e as comprifing in à great part jhe germ of the rev 
— 924 _neceary for underflanding the events of the. proſe nt. day. 
relpecting England, is in the zd vol. and was written, it 

m 1773, during a time of profound peace. 


4 
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the ſtorm is gathering. Even 
the Jacobins are divided about the 
means. But ardent patriots ſee 
only twenty-five' millions of 
men, and nothing of fears or 
managements.“ To inflame the 
populace, they forever aſcribed, 
with deliberate falſhood, to Auſ- 
trians, Pruſſians, and Engliſhmen, 
all the tumults and ſeditions which 
they had themſelves excited. | 
The common ſchool of foreign 
policy to all the revolutioniſts, was 
that of M. Favier, who had been a 
ſubordinate agent under M. Broglio, 
in the double diplomacy of Louis 
the XVth. This man's language was, 
that France had been degraded by 
the treaty of 1756 with Auſtria; that 
ſhe was ſtink from her primitive ſupe- 
riority, to a power of ſubaltern 
rank; that under a © preſcription 
* conſecrated by a thouſand years,” 
ſe ought to govern Europe; that 
to this end ſhe ſhould melt down, 
and recaſt, her whole military and 
federative ſyſtem; that ſhe- ſhould - 
every where be oppoſed to the 
houſe of Auſtria on the continent; 
that in Holland, ſhe had nothing to 
hope from the Stadtholder, and 
ſhould make it a primary object to 
break off the connection of that 
country with Pruſſia and England; 
and that ſhe ſhould. exert all her 
means to orerturn the coloflal 
power of the latter, which he de- 
ſcribed as ſtanding, with regard to 
France, in the' ſituation of Rome 
to + Carthage. The ambition and 


cc 


* This paſſage is from Briffot's Paper, Le Patrivte Frangois, iſt January 1791. ; 


He was continually writing in the ſame ſtrain. 


4 » 


a FI. v4 85 8 * 4 i £ . f 
alt- his opinions, in Politique de 
tion, 

0-508, Wore 
ould be remembered, 
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vanity of the nation had long made 
theſe ſpeculations highly popular; 


we find two of the more prominent 


ints, animoſity againſt the Stadt- 
Ider, and mortal enmity to Eng- 


land, ſcattered up and down in the 
_ writings of Mirabeau and Briſſot *, 


previous to the revolution. Early 
reſort was allo had to the huge 
magazine of claims and preten- 
fions, with which M. Dupuy, in 
the laſt century +, flattered the pride 


bf Louis the XIVth, and ſpread the 
firſt alarm over Europe. This book 


was ranſacked, to afford a colour 
for the union of Avignon, on which 


it will preſently be neceſſary to 


touch more particularly; the ſame 
fort of arguments would equally 


apply to Nice, Piedmont, Liege, 
e 


e Netherlands, and other adjacent 


territories. M. Cloots, who is the 
| beſt interpreter of the plot of the 


piece which he was appointed to 


play, very plainly informedf foreign 
nations, that the“ inherent at- 
4 traction of the political ſyſtem, 


4 newly eſtabliſhed in France, evi- 
« dently tended to re-unite to it 
r the portions which had been 
« detached under the old govern- 
e Liege, and Brabant.“ 
The firſt actual infringement of 


the rights of any neighbouring 
power, aroſe probably from acci- 


dental circumſtances, rather th..a 


ces in Alſace and Lorraine. Tj, 


Louis XIV had indeed attempted 


ritories, and therefore were ſwept 


lic faith. But whatever was the 


« ment, ſuch as Avignon, Savoy, 


from any ſettled deſign. It wy 
the violation which has been me. 
tioned & in its proper place, of the 
various treaties between Frans 
and Germany, relative to the prin. 


exerciſe of complete ſovereiguij 
over them, was an uſurpation which 


| els welds wet Wen, Oy WAS YI 


under his conſtruction of the treaty 
of Weſtphalia, but which in efeg 
was relinquiſhed by the ſubſequent 
treaty of Ryſwick, referring, in the 
4th and 5th articles, te a liſt drayn 
up by the French embaſſador 
himſelf, and containing moſt of 
theſe very principalities; a preciſe 
ſtipulation, of which the diplo- 
matiſts of the{} revolution could 
only get rid, by pronouncing it to 
be a miſtake. In their declared 
war againſt every thing feudal, 
ſuch examples could not be leſt 
within the limits of their own ter- 


"g ** — —— 


away without conſideration of pub. 


original motive, the injury was 
maintained, by a freſh inſolence and 
violation of treaty. The officul 
correſpondence between France 
and the Empire, was by old com- 
pact and uſage to be in Latin; yet 


now the French was arrogantly ſub- 


ſtituted, of which the diet loudly 
complained, _ 5 
The apparent moderation of the 


| ® See Mirabeau's © Douter ſur la Liberts de 1 Eſcaut,” and Briſſors Tra | 


in America. 


Þ+ Traite des Droits du Roi » fur pluficurs Etats er Seigneurier, feet par 4. 


vers Princes voiſins: par Pierre Dupuy, folio, Paris, 16555 a 


Rouen, 1670. 


See alſo the note to Abbe Maury's ſpeech on Avignon, May zath, 1791. 
I 4 In a letter to Mr. Burke, dated «2th May 1790, and printed by the author, 


as he ſays, for the edification of foreign countries. Some other pieces are added, 

| them a letter to Charles Stanhope, 4 whoſe mind he profeſſes to dil. 
4 poſe 33 by denying him the title of lord“ 8 
iſt. Art. vol. xxxii. 1790. p. 134, 13. 92 rs 
I This is the literal fact in a report made by M. Koch, from the plomatis 


and among 


5 Ann. Reg. 
committee to the legiſlative aſſembly. 


. 


aſſemb hy 


inſurgents in Brabant, when traced 
to its real cauſe, ſnews the true 
ſpirit of the French revolution, no 


intention to ſpread univerſal li- 
herty. It was not becauſe the 
Emperor Joſeph, in his ſecret letters 
to general Dalton *, which had 
been intercepted and publiſhed, 
had ſtrictly forbidden his miniſters 
to lend an ear either to the Dutch 
malecontents, or to the French 
who were diſſatisfſied with the new 
conſtitution, TWO deputies from 


received at Paris, by + La Fayette; 
177 and 178. | 


* 


Bouche. 1789. | | 


1791. : 


1791, 


de M. de Leſſart. 17911. 


2 la France, 


179m. | 


E 


— 


leſs than their declarations of their 


the fates of Brabant were actually 


Mtracted from the following authorities 
the revolutionary ſide of the queſtion, _ 


Dela Reſtitution du Comte Venaiſſin, des Ville et Etat d'Avignon, motion 
mprimce ſous Pautorifation de FP Afemblece Nationale, par Charles Frangois 


Lettre des Officiers Municipaux de la 


Compte rendu a PAfemblce Nationale, par M. le Scene · Deſm 


* 
* 
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aflembly, in refuſing to aſſiſt the 


and Dumorier, with private cre- 
dentials reluctantly extorted from 
M. Montmorin, was ſent back with 
them to Belgium, as even then is 
was the affeQation to call Flanders. 
His report, much to the diſappoint- 
ment of La Fayette, as we are ex- 
preſsly told by him, diſcouraged the 


notion of any interpoſition, and 


<«« theaſſembly rejected t the Belgic 
« provinces, becauſe their 7heo- 
« cratic revolution was the reverſe 
ce of the French.“ | 5 EG 
But the firft clear practical eſſay 
of their foreign politics, was in 
Avignon 4 and the comtat Venaiſſin. 
Louis the XIVth twice, and Louis 


* Letters of the Emperor Joſeph to general Dalton, publiſhed at Bruſſels, p. 


+ Vie de Dumorier, liv. 3. chap 4. page 17. = 8 Wh | | 
{ Dumoricr's Letter to M. Noailles, March 19, 2792, See below, State Papers, 


d This ſhort hiſtory of the union of Avignon and the Comtat Venaiſſin, is 
„and as much as poſſible from thoſe on 


Declaration des Devutes du Comte Venaiſſin. 
Des Droits du Pape, et Refutation, par M. Bouche, 1790. | 
Recit Abrege, mais exact, des Troubles arrives d' Avignon, 5 iv 
Les Crimes D&voiles, ou Lettre d'un Avignonois fur les Troubles de (a Patris. 
This tract is anonymous, but it is ſaid to have been written by M. Nevon, 
Diſcours ſur la Reunion d'Avignon a la France, par J. Petion. Er 
Diſcours de M. de Robeſpierre, ſur la Petition du Peuple Avignonois. 
Bref de notre Saint Pere le Pape. Latin and French. 1790. | 
Le Conte Venaiſſin accuſe, detendu, juſtifie d'après des Memoires originaux. 


1790 


Premier Rapport ſur Avignon et le Comtat Venaiſſin, par M. Jacques Menou. 
Opinion de Staniſlas Clermont-Tonnere, ſur  Aﬀaire d'Avignon. 1791 
„ de l' Arme Avignonaiſe, aſſiẽgeant Carpentras. 17911. 

jece tres - importante dans I Affaire d' Avignon, par M. Clermont-Tonnere. 


Ville d' Avignon, au Roi, avec la Lettre 


Second Rapport ſur I Aﬀaire d' Avignon, par M. J. Menou. . 
Seconde Opinion de M. I Abbe Maury, {ur la Reunion de la Ville d' Avignon 


aiſons 791. 
-— Rapport 


1790 
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the XVth once, having diſputes with treaty containing, at the for. (ti 
the court of Rome, 144 cken theſs Mins large ye hs Fo Ag 
little domains into their hands, as IXth of France, and which A 
- A pledge to obtain redreſs of their confirmed by Philip the Bold Ny. 
complaints. On the laſt occaſion, he ſucceeded by inheritance to fn 
M. Montelar, the King's law-officer Counts of Toulouſe; but it ya 
in the parliament of Provence, now found that” Louis the 1X 
drew up a memorial on the rights had the right of a Conqueror 
of the crown, chiefly extracted from which the Pope could not have; that 
the work of M. Dupuy; but when any defect of right in his enen 
printed, it had been ſuppreſſed by acquiſition was cured by Philio' 
the Duc de Choiſfeul, then prime right of blood; and that Phil 
miniſter. M. Bouche, an advocate could not alienate any of his do. 
of the ſame parliament, having been mains, becauſe he was king af 
deputed from Aix to the ſtates- France. Theſe clear reaſon; of 
general, procured inſtructions from law and equity were wound up 
bis conſtituents to preſs the union by fome reflections, which, it was 
of theſe diſtricts to France, and as ſaid, might be uſefal. They were; 
early as November 1789, made a that it was eſſential for France tg 
detailed motion on the ſubject, poſſeſs Avignon, on account of the 
which the aſſembly ordered to be great expence incurred by (ur. 
printed and circulated. © This rounding it with cuſtom.-liouſes 
« ſmiling, this fertile, this deli- and guards to prevent ſmuggling; 
< cious country, {aid he, is alone and the refuge which bankrupt; 
« worth a whole province, and and debtors found there; thay 
« was fraudulently obtained of the *« the ſky was conſtantly ſerene; 
kings of France, when the Popes „ the wines exquiſite and abun- 
« diftributed crowns and ana- „ dant, the meadows well wa. 
„ themas, and kept the greater « tered, the arable fields highly 
* part of Europe enſlaved under „ fertile, the habitations numerous, 
+ © the yoke of terrot and ſuper- « and the productions various; 
« ſtition.“ He then proceeded to * that the natives were naturally 
examine, and of courſe decided « mild, induſtrious, economical, and 
againſt, the validity of the aliena- patient, and that the country, ut 
tion made to the Pope by queen „ the hands of France, would 
Joan of Naples, in the year 1348, * become a valuable wo kſhop and 
nearly four centuries and a half „ warehouſe, between the north 
fince; he as eaſily diſpatched the „ and the ſouth of Europe; that 
title to the Comtat Venaiſſin, which „ the air was ſalubrious, the peo- 
was transferred almoſt fix centuries „ ple had fins complexions, were 
ſince 10 the Roman See, by a ſolemn “ rubult and long lived; and that 
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Rapport, par M. Verninac Saint-Maur, 179119. 
Troheme Rapport, &c. &c. par M. J. Menou. 17 ũ . 
Dernière Opinion de M. Clermont-Tonnere, &c. &c. 1791. 

Opinion de M. Malouet, ſur la Reunion, &c. &c. &c. . 
- Reclamation de notre Tres Saint Pere le Pape Pie VI. 1799. 
| Situation Politique d'Avignon et du Comtat, avec Piéces Jufticatves, pit | 
Docros, Agent de la Province du Comte Venaiſſin. 1791. | 


&. Petrarch 


* 


. . 


« petrarch, who had rendered it 
« famous, had not ſcrupled to de- 
« clarc, that he was as much in- 
« duced to make his abode there 
« by the beauty of that delicious 


„ Laura,” On theſe grounds he 
' propoſed to the aſſembly, to make 


million of livres, or ſomething 
above forty thouſand pounds fter- 
ling, which if the Pope would not 
accept in fifteen days, the country 
was to be ſeized by force, and the 


any native of Avignon in France, 
ſhould be ratified. On the other 


tection of the law of France to all 
Jews, great numbers of whom were at 
Avignon, and added the project of a 
ſeparate decree in favour of that 
nation, introducing it with a hiſtory 


ſuffered for eighteen centuries in 
various parts of the globe, but ad- 
mitting that they were living at 
Avignon, in perfect tranquillicy, 


tins meaſure cannot be more ſtrong- 
ly marked, than by the topics with 
which the mover of the queſtion 
began and ended, as moſt likely to 
prevail with his audience. 7 
To the natural advantages enu- 
merated by M. Bouche, the inha- 
bitants of Avignon and the comtat 
Veraiſſin, added others which re- 


of ſortunate circumſtances. The 
city of Avignon was always imme 
Untely governed by its own magiſ- 


nown by their ancient appellation 


ef conſuls. The Comtat Venaiſſin 
You, XXIX IVI... 


\ 


OO 


« climate, as by his love for 


an © amicable”? offer, through the 
French embaſſador dat Rome, of a 


property of every kind poſſeſſed by 
to be ſequeſtered till the union 


hand, he wiſhed to give the pro- 


of thg perſecutions which they had - 


without the leaſt ' moleſtation from 
t12 inquiſition. The character of 


ſulted from a peculiar combination 


rates, the two chief of whom were 


whom it was ſold at 


- * 
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was governed by ſtates - general, 
compoſed of three orders, but in 
which the commons infinitely pre- 
ponderated. The mobility had 
there no political privileges; the 
clergy alone had ſome trifling ex- 


emptions in ſome of the rates, 


which were levied for the internal 


adminiſtration of the country. The 


greater part even of that burthen 


was borne from the ſmall domains 
which belonged to the Pope, their 
ſovereign, and there was no direct 
tax of any kind whatſoever. In 


the famine of this very year, the 


magazines had been filled with 
corn .at the expence of the Pope, 
for the ſubſiſtence of the people, to 
a reduced 
REELS 2 6 yr on  FLEBIL” 
Senſible of their happineſs, as 
ſoon as the motion of M. Bouche 
was printed and diſperſed, the 
ſtates of the Comtat ſtrongly pro- 
teſted againſt it; the magiſtrates of 
the ſeveral commonalties ratified 
the proteſt, and a ſeparate declara- 
tion was made to the ſame effect 
by the city of Avignon. The rights 


of the Pope were alſo defended, 


with ability and ſucceſs, in different 
publications. In conſequence, the 
direct attack againſt theſe inſulated 
poſſeſſions of the church was for the 
preſent ſuſpended. _ IRIS, 
But the effects of the French re- 


volution had early begun to be 2 


felt. In the preceding Auguſt, 3 
ſame alarm had been propagated 
there as throughout France, and the 


citizens were in conſequence armed 


and regimented: the friends of 


the head of this new militia. 


French hberty put themſelves at 
of the officers were ſoon after de- 


tected in attempting to make an 
inſurrection. 


Proſecutions were 
inſtitũted againſt them, two of them 
"IF r 


| y ; 5 a) 5 1 
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were arreſted, and the other two fled 
to France. There they had ſufficient 
influence to procure powerful inter- 
ceſſions, and ultimately to obtain par- 
don for themſelves, and their two ac- 
complices who had been detained in 

- priſon. They had ſcarcely re- 
appeared at Avignon, when the 
city was again in a ſtate of agitation The Pope, informed of theſe gif. 
and diſturbance, the vice-legate ers, annulled all the adds of 
was perpetually inſulted, a riotous violence by his brief, and an. 
demand was made, that the pro- nounced his intention of ſending a 
ceedings againſt the four officers commiſſary, who with every indig. 

| ſhould be publicly burned; and a nity, was refuſed admiſſion, and or. 
cry was raiſed for the French con- dered if he came to be proſecuted 
_ "Aitution. The vice-legate was as a difturber of the public peace. 
ultimately forced into a compliance, He went to Carpentras, the capital 
ſo far as to ſummon a kind of pri- of the comtat Venaiſlin, where, 23 
mary - aſſemblies in the different his powers were in fact only in- 
diſtricts; but while his authority tended decently to ſanction com- 
Was uſed for the meetings, no re- promiſe and acquieſcence, a na. 
gard whatſoever was paid to the tional aſſembly of tepreſentative 

. qualifications which he had fixed was choſen under his authority, 
for the voters, In this manner a and the French conſtitution adopt - 
new mayor and municipality were ed as far as it was conſiſtent 
cChoſen, and the vice-legate heſi- with their local circumſtances, and 
tating to confirm the election, was their allegiance to their ſovereign, 
compelled by another riot to give Meanwhile, at Avignon the mot 

_ his ratification, as well as his aſ- violent counſels were entertained 
ſent to the baniſhment of an officer and adopted, tumults were perpe- 
who had done his duty, in defend- tually excited, acts of outrage con. 
ing himſelf when he was attacked mitted, and but for the inter pos- 
on guard by the rioters. tion of the militia, a refpettable 
Ihe French conſtitution was thus merchant, of an advanced age, 
eſtabliſhed, though with a reſerva- would have been affaflinated. - 
tion of allegiance to the Pope, But In this ſtate of things, on the 1oth 
the revolutioniſts ſoon ſhewed, that of June, a complaint was made to 
they did not intend to ſtop there. the commanding officer on guard, 
They were now maſters. They pro- of one Jourdan, whom no body kney 
ſcribed all the old magiſtrates, they at Avignon, except that he was 
menaced ſome with baniſhment, announced in hand- bills as a very 
and ſome with the lamp-poſt; upon dextrous headſman from Paris, but 

an falſe accuſation they ſearched who had there entered into the cin 
the houſe and private papers of the militia, Jourdan was ordered i 

* advocate-general, M. Paſſeri, and pull off the uniform, but he was ſup- 
'- though they found nothing againſt ported by ſome comrades of his own 
him, forced bim into exile. The ſtamp, and preſently an open inſu. 
G which long had been rection was made in his en 
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only a name, was aboliſhed, and tie 
inſtruments of torture, which had 
been many years in diſuſe, were 
deſtroyed with much public parade; 
but a committee of enquiry on th 
French model, much more terrible 
than the inquiſition ever had been 
was eſtabliſhed, 7 
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the populace and the neighbouring 

eaſants; the militia companies en- 
dexvourzd to quell it, two of the 
inſurgents were killed, and on the 
other ſide an old man of 1 
wounded by a muſquet ball in his own 
houſe, dragged away, and thrown 
into a dungeon. In concluſion, after 


a ſcattering fire on both ſides, the 


militia agreed to lay down their 
arms, under a formal capitulation, 
and peace was ſuppoſed to be re- 
bred. ED 55 

During the night, however, the 
inſurgents, being favoured by ſome 
conſpirators of lead in the city, 


ſeized the marquis de Roche gude, 


a man of active character, full of 
public ſpirit, beneficent, and before 
the French revolution eminently 
popular. He was ill of the gout, 
and had concealed himſelf, but was 


diſcovered, tried ſummarily on the 
ſpot, condemned, and delivered over 


to the hangman, who had orders 
to hang him ſo, as that he might 


| ax ſoon be releaſed from his pain. 


In truth, he addreſſed himſelf to his 


murderers for ſeveral minutes, and 


did not expire for nearly an hour, 


during which time the multitude. 


danced round -him, pricked him 
with their bayonets, and inſulted 
and ridiculed his ſufferings, The 


abbé Offray was next murdered in 


the ſame manner. He had been ac- 
cidentally in a cutler's ſhop, where 
hearing a man ſay, as he flouriſhed 
a ſabre, “ that it would lop the 
heads of fifty ariſtocrats,” he had 
been guilty of anſwering ** yes, or of 


fifty democrats: this was his original 
crime, He was afterwards accuſed, 
without the leaſt foundation, _ 


concerned in making a ſtuffe 

pure, ſuppoſed to be a burleſque 
upon ſome of the municipal officers. 
He was obliged to conceal himſelf, 


was 


drag 


. 

3 . 
EE Ty 
attempted to fly in' diſguiſe, was 
ſtopped, thrown into priſon, and 
now without any trial put to death. 
M. Daubert, a filk merchant, who 
was ſuſpected, with as little truth, of 
the ſame offence, met with the ſame 
fate. The next who ſuffered was M. 
Daulan, a man of exemplary good- 
neſs, humane, charitable, taking-no 
public part, but lamenting the miſ- 
fortunes of his country in retire- 


ment and privacy. Without any 
thing whatſoever being imputed to 
him, he had been ſuddenly hurried 
away from his own houſe to the 


gaol. A diſpute there aroſe, whe- 
ther he or another man, of the name 
of Philibert, ſhould be firſt diſ- 
patched, when M. Daulan preſent- 
ing himſelf to the aſſaſſins, ſaid, 
if you muſt have a victim, I am 
c ready, but let me be the laſt:“ 
they put the cord round his neck, 
ged him away, and hanged 
him. His will being ſoon after 
opened, was found to contain large 
legacies to the hoſpitals, and the 
poor of every pariſh in Avignon. 
They now ſeized a young man 


named Buffardin, who with the 


halter already faſtened, had mount- 

ed ſome ſteps of the ladder, when a 
party of national guards arrived 
from the neighbouring diſtri of 
Orange, cut the rope, and ſaved his 
life. 
in the courſe of that morning, and 
numbers crowded into the priſons 
under arbitrary arreſts, probably 
for the pui poſe of being drawn out 
one by one and murdered. Jour- 
dan preſided at theſe atrocious acts, 
and ſome accounts ſay, when the ex- 
ecutioner ſeemed unwilling to pro- 


. ceed, in the inftance of M. Dau- 
lan, threatened him with his drawn 


ſabre. The mayor of Orange 
afflicted and diſguſted, would not 
LP] z „ . _—_—_— 
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Two other perſons were ſhot 
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he had no authority to fepreſs. 


/ - preſſe in a ſecond edition. 
letter; M. Camus did not. 


ſcenes of {edition and blood, which 
At 
the requeſt, however, of all the re- 
ſpectable citizens, he returned, on 
condition that the ſurviving pri- 
ſoners ſhould be delivered over to 
his cuſtody. The municipal officers 


of Avignon did not ſympathize 
with his feelings. They afterwards 


claimed, in their public account of 
diſburſements, to be allowed a ſum 


of 66, 421 livres, or about 2,768 


pounds ſterling, © for the affair of 


bk. the 10th of June *;” and this ſum 


had been actually procured by the 


ſale of the corn, which had been 


provided for that year, at the ex- 
pence of the Pope. 

The very next 
influence of that terror, which was 


the object of all theſe ſhockirg 


ſcenes, meetings were called to 


diſcuſs the queſtion of an union with 


France. Of courſe the queſtion Was 
carried. Very many perſons, it 


was admitted, did not attend, and 
very few ſigned the regiſter of the 
proceedings. Books therefore were 


ſoon after opened for ſignatures, and 
of all deſcriptions, chiefly the loweſt, 


and including even children, nine 


hundred and ſixty only were ob- 
tained, On the other hand it was 


ſubſequently aſſerted in a public 


proteſt, that between ten and 
twelve thouſand citizens of the 
higher/ claſſes, had been forced by 


inſults, outrages, and menaces te 
ty. Under the influence of the ame 
terror, three or four commonalties 
ef the comtat Venaiſſin, where it 


day, under the 
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remain to be a witneſs of thoſe bordered upon Avignon, met on the 


12th, 13th, and 14th days of June, | 
and joined that city in the vote of 
union. 1 

The connexion of the reygly. 
tioniſts in the national aſiembly 
with theſe horrors was not con. 
cealed, On the 10th of June, when 
the inſurrection was ready to be 
carried into effect, a letter way 
publiſhed at Avignon, which had 
been written many months before, 
by M. Camus, on occaſion of the 
firſt diſturbances, and in which he 
expreſſed his ſatisfaction at the in- 
telligence, the pleaſure which it 
would give the national aſſembly 
to be made acquainted in detail 
with the operations of the new my. 
nicipality, and his own readinek 
to be their organ in Paris, After 
the laſt events, four of the muni- | 
cipal iy e who bad been the 
ſecret inſtigators of them, ſeat an 
extraordinary meſſenger with let. 
ters to M. M. Bouche and Camus, 
demanding the ſervices which they 
had promiſed, and referring to their 


former correſpondence . The way 
being thus prepared for them, de- 


puties were ſent from Avignon to 
the bar of the national aſſembly, to 
offer the union of their city ; but 


nothing of importance was then 
done upon that ſubject. 
The revolutioniſts of Avignon 


now demanded admiſſion to the re- 
preſentative aflembly of the Com- 
tat, ſitting at Carpentras. This 


was of courſe refuſed, and the re- 


fuſal tended much to increaſe tir 
ancient animoſity between the t 


4 


A printed copy of this account was produced to the national aſſembly by the 


abbe Maury. 


See his ſpeech on the 24th May 1791, page 43. 


+ This letter s publiſhed on the 17th of June, by M. Baudouin, printer to 


the national afſewtbly. The firſt pa 


raph to which the text alludes, was {up- | 
M. Bouche then denied that he had receivedany uct 


rival 
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rival cities. T he faction of 10 


revolutioniſts, in ſome of the towns, 
| took part againſt the repreſentative 
 alembly. Three hundred of them, 
in the town of Cavaillon, finding 
themſelves much outnumbered, fled 
' to Avignon, where they were re- 
ceived with open arms, and a body 
of troops, the chief ſtrength of which 


conſilted in about a hundred and 


ity French deſerters, marched to 
reinſtate. them, Having effected 
this ſervice, the Avignon army 
pushed forward, carryin g with them 
2 waggon loaded with eſcutcheons 
of the arms of Frapce, which 
they erected in every town through 


which they paſſed. On their ar- 


rival at Carpentras, they diſ- 
perſed the repreſentative aſſembly, 


revived the ſpirits of their own. 


adherents, and under the terror of 


their preſence obtained an irregular 


vote for the union with France, 
and the appointment of an electoral 


aſlembly, which was to reſide at 
Avignon, and govern both ſtates 


nl the pleaſure of the aſſembly 
ſhould be known. But no ſooner 


had they evacuated Carpentras, than 


the violenge, of their late conduct 
united the majority of the inhabi- 
tants more firmly than ever againſt 
the pretenſtons of Avignon. They 
refuied to fend electors, and col- 
lected the cattered members of the 
od repreſentative aſſembly, which 
now met under the title of the aflem- 


bly of St. Cecilia, On the other 


de, the pretended electoral aſſem- 


bly, calling itſelf the aſſembly of 


the department of Vaucluſe, ſat at 


Avignon, and aſſerted a power over 


the whole Comtat, under colour of 
the late extorted vote. | 

The democratical faction in the 
neighbouring cities and diſtricts of 


France, openly intermeddled and 


fomented the quarrel. The jacobin 


club at Aix, wrote a menacing 


letter “ to the reprefentative aſſem- 


bly at Carpentras, informing them 


that the French had folemnly ſworn 
protection, without diffindtion of 


ſect or country, to every man op- 


preſſed by his fellow-man, and ad- 
vertiſing them, that if they did not, 
bn the faith of Frenchmen, ſwear 


ſafety and ſupport to the mayor of 


Vaiſon, M. La Vilaſſe, and his 
countryman M. Anſelme, (the.two 
88 partiſans of Avignon in the 
Comtat) they ſhould vaniſh from 
the earth which they polluted, A 
ſimilar part was taken by a club at 
Valence, and by another at Arles. 
The zhayor of the latter place, M. 


Antonel, a man of violence border- 


ing on frenzy, ſupplied the army 
of Avignon with ammunition and 
cartridges, and incited them to ſome 
enterprize worthy of their cauſe, 
While he was himſelf ſtimulated by 
the jacobin elub at Paris. 
Cavaillon, from its vicinity, and 
the machinations of the democratic 
faction which it contained, was the 
firſt to ſuffer. On the 26th of De- 
cember, a meeting of 500 inhabitants 
out of nearly 6, 500, deliberated on 
the ſituation of the Comtat, without 
coming to any definitive reſolution 
but on the 1oth of January fol- 
lowing, the town was attacked by 
the army of Avignon, taken by 
aſſault, delivered up to pillage, in 


9 For this letter, Jer the 1ſt of December 1790, and for a letter from the ja- 
cobin club of Paris tb the mayor of Arles, dated 7th of February 1791, referring 


to former correſpondence, ſee M. Clermont - Tonnerre's pamphlet, entitled, 


L Interpellation de M. Bouche. 
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' a great meaſure deſtroyed, and a 
great number of the inhabitants 


maſſacred. Among other ſangui- 
nary and ferocious acts, it is cre- 
dibly related that a French deſerter, 


having cut off the, head of M. 


Roſtang, a captain of artillery in 


the French ſervice; and knight of 


the order of St. Louis, brought it 
in triumph to his comrades, and 
mingled the dripping blood in the 


cups over which they were cele- 


brating their victory. It was not 
however till nine days after, that 
269 perſons could be got together 


to vote an union with France. The 
neighbouring towns and common- 
alties, alarmed for their own ſafety, 


aſter this teriible example, haſtened 
to prevent a ſimilar calamity, by 


coming to different reſolutions, 
throwing themſelves in different 
ways on the protection of France. 
Nearly all the lower diviſion of the 
Comtat, including Carpentras, en- 

deavoured thus to avert the ſtorm 
which they were not prepared to. 
reſiſt, Moſt of the acts of federation 
(few of them in truth purported. 


any thing more) were dated within 
four or five days of the deſtruction 
of Cavaillon, and all in the re- 
mainder of the ſame month, 'The 


ſtance bore a very ſmall proportion 


to the whole population. The 


whole upper diviſion of the Comtat, 
which was more out of the reach of 
thoſe robbers and aſſaſſins, remained 
faithful do the Pope... 
M. la Vilaſſe, the mayor of 


o 


'+ See on the one bde, the ſpeech 
report of M. Scene-Deſmaiſons. 


_ peaſants, in a ſudden emotion of 


On the other fide, it was pretendeg 


to the national aſſembly, painted a 


and goading them on to every fa. 


the place, for a conſiderable time 


names ſigned to them, in every in- ſans in the Comtat, enraged inſtead 


of daunting the revolutioniſts of 


V aiſon, not long after was mur- - 
dered, and with him M. Anſelme. 


This was ſaid, on the one fide, ty 
have been done by a ſmall band of 


reſentinent, for a ſcheme which he 
had in agitation, to turn the courſe gf 
a brook that watered their + lands. 


to have been a conſpiracy formed 
by the chiefs of the oppoſite party, 
and to have occaſioned an jmme- 
diate declaration of war, from the 
city of Avignon againſt Carpentras: 
but that again is impoſſible, if we 
can at all credit the oppoſite ac. 
count, which particularly mentions, 
that M. la Vilaſſe had given great 
diſguſt by marching in perſon to 
the ſiege of Carpentras, of which 
place he was himſelf a native. M. 
Bouche, in ſpeaking of theſe murder 


highly coloured picture of the biſhop 
of Vaiſon, with a crucifix in one 


running about among the aſſafling, 


natical outrage againſt the dead 
bodies; but it was afterwards 
proved, by the admiſſion of all par. 
ties, that the biſhop was not near- 


before and after the event. 
The loſs of their two great parti. 


Avignon, who without any con- 
deration how the expence was to 
be defrayed, inſtantly voted a high: 
er pay, than any ſtate ever gave, to 
all who would enrol themſelves for 
an expedition againſt Carpentras. 


'Thus warned, the inhabitants of 
the latter town, though ull-provid- 


„M. Clermont-Tonnerre gives a very particular analyſis of theſe acts, in his 
ſpeech of the 2d of May. | | „„ | 
4 5 0 s Re" M. Clermont-Tonnerre, on chedother, the 


"6G 


ed, prepared as well as they could 
ſor their defence. They even re- 
ſolved, with ſome haſty levies of 
half armed peaſants, and without 


in the field. An engagement en- 
ſaed near the town of Sarrian, but 
te cannon of the Avignon army 
ave them an advantage not- to be 
refited, They followed up their 
ſucceſs, by plundering and burning 
Sarrian, and exerciſing every cru- 
elty upon the inhabitants. Girls 


ridly mangled and mutilated; in- 
fants were butchered at the mo- 
ther's breaſt; and the prieſt, a ve- 


high altar, 1n attempting to pre- 
ſerve the holy ſacrament from pro- 


where they found the, gates ſhut 
againſt them. They fat down there. 
fore to as regular a blockade as their 
forces would admit. They burnt 
eighty houſes in the adjacent coun- 
try; they ſeized whatever they 
could find; they raiſed contribu- 
tions wherever they pleaſed, and 
carried away the young and able- 
bodied peaſants to recruit their 


quently mentioned as. the peculiar 
miſery of civil wars, was a com- 
mon incident here, that brother 


dren againſt their own parents. All 
who nad the misfortune to fall into 
the hands of the beſiegers, were 
treated by them with the utmoſt 


FO 2 — Fi 
* M. Scene-Deſmaiſons? 


May 24th, 1791. 


any artillery, to meet their enemies 


were not only violated, but hor- 


nerable man, was martyred at the 


fanation. Laying every thing waſte 
as they marched along, they ad- 
vanced to the walls of Carpentras, 


army, ſo that what has been fre- 

tought againſt brother, and chil- 
Report p. 12. 

Correſpondence de F &c. 


{ It was printed in one of the principal news- papers in the ſouth of France, 
and an authenticated copy was produced to the national aſſemply, by abbẽ Maury, 
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cruelty. They murdered their own 
general (an Iriſh adventurer, known 
by his chriſtian name of Patrick, or 
Patris) becauſe he wiſhed to ſpare 
the life of a priſoner. On his death, 
Jourdan was raiſed to the command; 
as a fit inſtrument for the“ real 
leaders at Avignon, behind whom 
they might ſcreen themſelves in 
caſe of danger, and who, in the eye 
of the law, would be alone reſpon. 
ſible for all which they ſecretly di- 
redtet. Lond - 
While he. and his troops ſtill 
remained before Carpentras, he 
wrote the moſt inſolent and threats 
ning letters to the military com- 
mittee of Avignon, telling them 
that there were traitois in the 
city; that the exiſtence of the 
military committee was contrary to 
the decrees of the national aſſem- 
bly; that the department of Vau- 
cluſe had given him the command 
of the army, to ſubdue all rebels, 
and he would not ſuffer them to 
triumph at Avignon; he ſhould not 
name the traitors till a proper time, 
that they might not eſcape + him. 
He is ſaid to have kept openly on 
his table, a liſt of proſcription, in 
which were included many of the 
municipal officers, and the mayor 
at their head. He even publicly 
ſolicited names from his followers, 
by a paper t, at the top of which 
was written; © They who with the 
« under-named 10 be hanged, have 
« only to fign.”? . 
During this diſpute, the inhabi- 
tants of Carpentras made a vigo- 
rous ſally on the 6th of May, and 
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killed 4 great number of the ene- 
my. Thirty died of their wounds 
the next day at Mazan. Many 
more periſhed for want of aſſiſtance. 
Several waggons loaded with the 
wounded, all proteſtants *, from the 
Cevennes, and the neighbourhood 
of Nimes, were brought, and the 
men diſtributed in the hoſpitals of 
that city and the adjacent towns. 
Emboldened by this event, the in- 
Hhuaabitants of the Comtat formed 
three little armies in three different 
quarters, which falling upon Jour- 
dan's detachments, cut off many, 
drove the reſt before them, and 
ſhut him up in his principal ſtation 
at Monteux. At the ſame time, 
the municipality of Avignon ſhew- 
ed, that they defired nothing more 
than to get rid of their general and 
his army. They drove out the 
þ ray wy electoral aſſembly of 
Vaucluſe, his immediate employers, 
who were compelled to take refuge 
In the town of Sorgues. 'They pro- 
ſecuted his chief friends and ſup- 
. Porters; they gave him no ſuccours; 
he was more and more puſhed by 
the armed citizens of the Comtat, 
he was in want of many things, 
and his ruin ſeemed to be inevi- 
„„ 5 SE 
In the mean time the national 
aſſembly of France, had repeatedly 
diſcuſſed the great queſtion of 
union. Before the committee 
which was appointed could make 
à report on the ſubject, M. Petion 
brought it forward, in November 
1790, arguing, on the principles of 
Rouſſeau, that the ſovereignty re- 
fided\in the people, and labouring 
to ſhow, that althovgh the vote of 
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| liſt of the wounded from the hoſpitals. 
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was ordered to make a report, and 


tants were concerned, abbe Maury, whom 


the 1oth of June was „ not clear 
« from ſome very painful doubt” 
yet not having been ſubſequently 
reſcinded, it muſt be ſuppoſed to he 
confirmed by the will of the people, 
He was oppoſed by M. Malouet, 
who obſerved, that it was very well 
known the inhabitants were reduced 
to one half, and were under the 
edge of the ſword. M, Tronchet 
ſpoke very ably on the ſame fide, 
Roberſpierre and others ſupported 
Petion, but the aſſembly came tang 
definitive concluſion. After the 
votes paſſed by the towns of the Com- 
tat in January 1791, the committee 


thoſe debates enſued, in which it haz 
been before ſeen, that M. Clermont- 
Tonnerre having diſtinguiſhed him. 
ſelf, narrowlyeſcaped being aſſaſſna. 
ted as: he was going home, and his 
houſe was nearly deſtroyed. On this 
occaſion, aceident brought to light a 
new diſcovery of the means by which 
the revolutions of France and Avig- 
non were effected. M. Tiſſot, one of 
the agents of Avignon in Paris, 
after the firſt debates, wrote con- 
fidentially on the ſubject, to ſome 
of the cabal among the muvici- 
pality of Avignon. His packet 
was ſent by a courier of the na. 
tional aſſembly of France, ard 
being accidentally delivered in 
public, was immediately opened, 
when the people inſiſted on hearing 
its contents. In one of the letters, 
addreſſed to Leſcuyer, then at 
Monteux with the army, the wnter 
opened the ſecret hiſtory of all lis 
intrigues in Paris, Having men. 
tioned, that the firſt queſtion went 
againſt them, he related the eps 


„M. Rabaut St. Etienne, having denied the fact that any of the French protel- | 
he interropted, produced an authentic 


| which 


which had been taken to repair that 
misfortune, as foon as the preſidency 
of M. Tronchet, their enemy, ſhould 
have expired, and a new report could 
be made by the committees, * The 
people of Paris, who,” _ he * ſaid, 


« greater number, would take into 
« conſideration theſe who had voted 
« the avrong *vay;”” and profeſſed y. 
as an explanation of this, he told 
the ſtory of the attempt made on the 


which he called “ a {little bint for the 
« next debate.” At the ſame time he 
renewed the inſtances which he 
aſſerted himſelf to have made, 
twenty times before, to the muni- 
cipality, the electoral body, and the 
whole country, that they would 


tory documents; for thoſe which 
he had, eſpecially thoſe in the name 
of the Comtat, he was ſenſible were 
altogether informal and inton- 
cluſive, though he did not doubt 
to be able to ſucceed, and of getting 
the aſſembly to overlook, in favour 
of circumſtances, what he could nat 
but allow to be effential defects. 
This letter was printed, a copy of 
It tranſmitted to M. Clermont- 
Tonnerre, and by him denounced to 
the indignation of the public; and 
the juſtice of the aſſembly. M. 
Tfot's freſh documents were ne- 
vertheleſs received by the aſſembly. 
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from the Comtat, except one peti- 


« bad fo well taught penitence to the 


life of M. Clermont-Tonnerre, | 


ſend him freſh, and more fatisfac- 


They were nine in number, and 


though upon the face of them, they 
were ſtill more exceptionable than 
the former, containing nothing 


tion from the pretended electoral 
aſſembly of Vaucluſe, were referred 
to the committee. e 
A ſecond report in conſequence 
was made, which beſides ſtating 
theſe papers, dwelt on the anarchy 
that deſolated the country; the 
fields without even the appearance of 
a riſing crop; the towns, for the moſt 
part, pillaged and burnt; the 
ſoldiers ſubſiſting at the point of 
the ſword, and the whole of that 
beautiful ſpot verging fo rapidly to 
utter ruin, that if France did not 


take it into her poſſeſſion, it would 


ſoon preſent nothing to the view, 
but cinders and carcaſes. To theſe 
conſiderations, were added thoſe of 


the infinite number of petitions to 


the ſame effect unceaſingly tranſ- 


mitted, and the danger continually | 


incurred, by the adjoining depart- 


ments, and diſtricts, of Orange, 


Valence, Aix, Nions, Chateau- 
Renard, Nimes, Marſeilles, Arles, 
Courtheſon, Taraſcon, and many 
others, all which were deſcribed, 
as themſelves on the brink of a 
civil war, from the open and active 
part which the inhabitants took, on 
the one ſide or the other, in the 
troubles of Avignon, and the 
comtat Venaiſſin. The aſſembly; 
however, was not fo wholly loſt 


* Je ne doute pas du ſuecès; tous ceux qui ne ſont pas Evidemment. noirs et 


gui avoient &tE noirs, ne peuvent plus decemment dire aon: il fe {ont trop bien 
expliquẽs ſur cela; ce qui nous donne la très grande majorite, . D'ailleurs LE 
PCUPLE DE PARIS, QUI A SE BIEN AMENE LE REPENTIR DU PLUS GRANDE 
NOMBRE, LES METTRA EN CONSIDERATION. Pour Pexplication ae cectz 
vous ſaurex que le fieur Clermont- Tonnerre, pour avoir trop fait tapage contre 


;arde nationale et du ſieur Bailly, pour ſasver fon hotel. C'EST LA UN PETL» 
IE AVERTISSEMENT pour LUNDI. See Piece tres-importante dans 

VAitair d' Avignon, par M. Clermont-Tonnere, le 19 Mai 1791, pp. 6 and 7 
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nous, ſaillit ere pendu au ſortir de la ſeance, et qu'il fallut tous les efforts de, la 
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tion. 
ingly drawn up, by which, the en- 


to. decency, as to adopt the pro- 
poſed decree. 
were ordered to be ſent, under a 
commiſſion from the king, to reſtore 
peace, to recal all Frenchmen, and 
prohibit all recruiting in France on 
Either. ſide, The reader is already 
acquainted with the naines of the 
three perſons appointed, and from 
their own ſubſequent reports, which 
have been noticed in their proper 
place, muit have obſerved their 
political party, and their avowed 
connexion with Jourdan. 
When the commiſſioners arrived 


at Orange, they took into their con- 


ndence, two men notorious for their 


attachment to the revolution, and 
one of them a commander in the firſt 


expedition againſt Cavaillon. It 


is true, that a proclamation was 


iſſued, ordering both parties to lay 
down their arms; well intentioned 
men obeyed it, but it was not 


enforced againſt Jourdan and his 


army. The latter alſo were permit- 


ted, as well as the pretended electoral 
aſſembly, to ſend deputies, for the 
purpoſe of conferring with deputies 


from the municipalities of Avig- 
non and Carpentras, for the eſta- 
bliſkment of concord and concilia- 
An agreement was accord- 


tire deciſion on the political ſtate 
of the country, would have been giv- 
en into the hands of the pretended 
electoral aſſembly, and French 
garriſons put into Avignon and Car- 
pentras. 


and remonſtrated upon them, but 


they were told that they were 


known to be in ſecret connivance 


Mediators inſtead 


. The two cities rejected 
the articles with great indignation, 
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with the Pope, and if they would 
not ſign the articles willingly, force 
muſt be * employed. All this while 
the principal members of the elec. 
toral aſſembly, and the chiefs of 
Jourdan's army, had free acceſs, and 
were graciouſly received. On the 
19th of June, the mediators made 
a pompous entry into Avignon; the 
caps of the Huflars who eſcorted 
them, the triumphal arches, which 
were erected in honour of them, 
the lamps uſed to illuminate the 
city at night, and the head-dref. 
ſes of the women, had mottos 
and inſcriptions + expreſſive of an 
actual union with France. All 


, who did not conform, were ill. 
treated by a company of fixty 


zealous patriots, as they ſtyled them. 
ſelves, who went about for that pur. 


_ Poſe, armed with leathern thongs, 


Jourdan and his troops had 
marched into Avignon the day 
before, with all the air of conqueror; 


from ſome glorious atchievement, 


With a ſcandalous diſplay of their 
own reproach, the ſoldiers wore in- 
ſcriptions in their hats, announcing, 
in large letters, that they were 
the „brave banditti of the army 
« of the department of Vaucluſe.“ 
To theſe banditti and their general, 
the mediators did the honour of 
their firſt viſit; and M. Verninac 
St. Maure, in the name of the whole 
commiſſion, addreſſed a ſpeech to 
them, full of the moſt unqualified 
praiſes on their fidelity, their love of 
liberty, and their diſcharge of their 
duty as ſoldiers, They lived in 
the cloſeſt intimacy with Jordan, 
and they were perpetually reproach. 
ing the municipal officers with 


* See the letter of the mediators, dated Orange, June 6th, 1791. No. 1. 


| Pieces Juſtificatives, annexed to the oh Situation Politique, &&. &c. 
SP * Vivre Libre, Frangois, ou Mourir. | 3 6 
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ingratitude to theſe their bene- 
(tors, without whom the revolu- 
tion never would have been effected 
and conſolidated. The municipal 
officers wiſhed the French deſerters 
ander Jourdan, to be ſent back to 
France, and the reſt of the banditti 
to lay down their arms; but ſtill this 
could not be obtained, and they 
alone were ſuffered to remain armed 
and embodied. _ 5 | 

among other meaſures, the me- 
diators ordered ſome French troops 
of the line, and detachments of 
artillery, to take poſſeſſion of all the 
principal towns, under a pretence 
of ſecuring peace; and ſoon after 
they wrote a letter to the com- 
manding officer, M. Ferriere, giv- 
ing him ſpecific inſtructions for the 
regulation of his conduct. They 
told him, he muſt give protection 
to ſuch emigrants as ſhould come 
back, but he muſt be careful that 


their return ſhould have nothing of 


triumph in it; on the other hand, 
he muſt never forget, that they 
who came from Jourdan's army, 
were citizens who had ſacrificed 
every ,thing for liberty, and who 
merited efteem and conſideration. 
He was above all things to prevent 
party defignations, always invidious, 
but inexcuſable when they leaned 
hard upon thoſe who had the cou- 
rage * to ſhed their blood in ſup- 
port of liberty. The troops of che 


line however, by their good beha- 


viour, in moſt places won the confi- 
dence of the inhabitants. 

There was to be an aſſembly of 
active citizens at Avignon, on the 
8th of July, to deliberate, among 


other things, on the union with 
France; application was made to 


the mediators, for a detachment of 
the troops of the line to mount 
guard that day; they promiſed it, 
but never gave any orders to that 
effect. Inſtead, an hundred of the 
banditti went armed to the church, 


which was the place of meeting, 


threatened to take the heads of any 


who ſhould ſhow the leaſt defire 


of remaining under the dominion 


of the Pope, and added, with a 


ſavage levity, which 1s more re- 
volting than cruelty itſelf, that 


they wanted ſome heads to play at 
| bowls. M. Audifret, one of the 
firſt partiſans of the union, ventured 

to remonſtrate. was ſeized, dragged | 
before the mediators as a criminal, 
and by them reprimanded. The offi- 

cers of the regular troops then in the 
city, complained, that it was too 


humiliating for military men to be 


quiet ſpectators of ſuch exceſſes as 


were committed with impunity 


under their eyes, and deſired au- 


thority to repreſs them; on which 


they were anſwered, that they 


ſhould keep the ſoldiers in their 
barracks, without regarding what 


paſſed in the city. 


Two days after, the diſtrifts + of 


 - 
"FH 


* See their letter to M. Ferriere, dated 1ſt July. Pieces Juſtificatives, No. 2. / 
+ It was aſſerted, in a public memorial from the emigrants of Avignon, that 
owe of them, having aſked the mediators at Ville Neuve, on the gth of July, whe- 
ther they might ſafely attend the meeting the next day? were an{wered “ Yes, if / 
* they meant to vote for the union; if for the Pope, their lives would be mn 
© jcopardy.“ M. Verninac St. Maure, however, denied this in the national 
alembly, , Moſt of the facts related in the text, reſpecting the partial conduct of 785 
de mediators, are quoted by M. Clermont-Tonnerre from that memorial. Some 
lers of the lame ſtamp ae added from the Situation Politique. 
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Avignon met on the ſame ſubject. 
In two of the churches uſed for 
that purpoſe, the banditti opened 
ſeveral graves, and publicly threat- 
ened to bury every perſon alive, who 
mould vote againſt their opini- 
ons. One of the oflicers of the city, 
named M. Monnier, who deſired 

that all ſuch perſons as did not 
belong to the diſtrict, would not 
diſturb the meeting, was, actually 
_ thrown into one of the graves, 


though he was fortunately reſcued 


alive. When the mcdiators were 
informed of theſe tranſactions, they 
ordered the graves to be filled up, 
but they would not ſuffer the mu- 
nicipality to make an entry of the 
fact on the proceedings. 

Phe repreſentations of the me- 
diators, had now obtained from the 
national aflembly a new decree, 
giving them a power to call in the 
national guards of the neighbouring 


departments, as well as the troops of 


the line. They immediately diſmiſ- 


fed moſt of the latter, and ſent for 


fome choſen bodies of the former, 


not indiſcriminately from all the 


; neiphbouring departments and diſ- 
tricts, but particularly from thoſe 


which had always maintained a 


connection with Jourdan and his 
army. 'Theſe were principally from 


Marſeilles *, Aix, and Montpelier, 


from the proteſtant towns of the 


Cevennes, and the proteſtant com- 


panies of Nimes. Four hundred 
of the latter were marched into 
Avignon, on the morning of the 


I th, when the mediators having on 


the preceding day obtained a vote 
to their minds from#a thin meeting 
of the diſtricts, ſummoned, by ſound 


— 


of trumpet, all who had not attend. 
ed, to come and fign the reſolution 
With the help of theſe national 
guards, who threatened to hang all 
traitors that ſhould pronounce the 
name of the Pope, and the bandit; 
who beat two men to death for not 
having national cockades, a ſufficient 
number of ſignatures was procured, 

The pretended electoral aſſem. 
bly, towards the latter end of the 
month,cpened its fittings, ja the town 
of Bedarrides, under the protec. 
tion of a detachment of national 
guards from Marſeilles. The me. 
diators wrote to them a very flat. 
teking letter, telliag them, that for 
the honour of their principles, and 
the good of the Rate, they were 
bound to recogniſe in them, the 
depoitaries of the ſovereignty of 
the people, who had delegated 
them; and that the national aſſem- 
bly, in honouring with their appro- 


| bation all the meaſures of the me. 


diators, had rendered homage to 
the ſame principles: they were 


therefore the repreſentatives of the 


two ſtates, formerly known by 
the names of Avignon and the com- 
tat Venaiſlin, but now conſolidated 
into the department of Vaucluſe. 

While this aſſembly was exerciſ- 
ing the powers ſo committed to it, 
the mediators were viſiting different 
parts of the Comtat, to give pro- 
tection, as they ſaid, to thoſe of 
Jourdan's recruits, who having re- 
turned to their homes, were in {one 
places capitally puniſhed for their 
crimes by a public execution, and 


in others put to death by private 
revenge. They went alſo, accom- 


panied by guards, to various meet. 


*The arrival of the national guards of Marſeilles, to exterminate all traitors, 
was previouſly announced in a newſpaper belonging to Tournal, one. of Jourdan i 


$ffictrs. 
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ings of diſtricts, for the purpoſe of 
influencing their votes, and in the 
upper divifion of the Comtat, where 
they univerſally failed, they fome- 
times addreſſed themſelves, though 
in Vain, to the populace. In one 
of theſe expeditions, when M. 
deene-Deſmaiſon entered Carpen- 
tras, he ſtruck the inhabitants with 
the greateſt conſternation and hor- 
or, by bringing in his train, Guer- 
ri de Mazin, who, during the ſiege 
of that city, was reported to have 


cut the throats of ſome unarmed pri- 


21ers, and to have feaſted, with his 
comrades, on their livers “. There 


was a club in that city, which was 


adverſe to the views of the media- 


Te 
1015 o 


ſeized, and the preſident ordered to 
attend + them At Avignon, and give 
an account of the proceedings. On 
ic other hand, M. Verninac him- 
{.]* attended a Jacobin club in the 
{ame city, which he called a ſociety 
devoted to the prieſthood of the 
French laws, and where he delivered 
a furious invective againſt the old 
government, the Pope, and queen 
Joan of Naples. He was allo pre- 


ldent of a Jacobin club at Avig- 


non, and in that character, ſigned a 
circular letter to I contradict the 
© calumnies which had been ſpread 
* by factious people againſt the 
citizens and ſoldiery, who at Sar- 


„nan had vanquiſhed the enemies 


* of the French conſtitution.” 

In the mean time, the ſituation 
of Avignon was becoming every 
day more critical. Jourdan and 
his banditti, not being able to ob- 
tan the pay which they demanded, 
lived at free · quarter: they ſeized 


what they chole, and the ſufferers, 


it was diſperſed, the papers 


tification. 
of the lamp-poſt, which were min- 


* 


who complained to M. Verninac, 
and his colleagues, were anſwered, 


that the men muſt eat: they preſſed 
horſes, and then offered totell them 


again to the owners, ſome of whom, 


applying for redreſs, were told, pay 
them, pay them, you are very well 
« off at that price.“ At laſt the queſ- 
ti*1 of the army-debt was brought 
forward.“ The common council re- 
j cted the demand; it was however 
ſtrongly ſupported by the commiſ- 
ſtoners, and abbe Mulot, one of 
them, went ſo far as to threaten 


one of the principal officers with im- 


priſonment. Three days after, the 
banditti returned in force to the 
charge. M. Verninac addreſſed the 
council in their behalf; he demand- 

ed, that as theſe citizens had made 
great ſacrifices for the common- 


wealth, the ſections ſhould be ſum- 


moned to conſider of a proper gra- 
The menaces and cries 


gled with the applauſe of his ſpecch, - 


ſucceeded where his eloquence 


alone might have failed, The coun- 
cil agreed to allow them the pay 
recently ſettled for the French army, 
by the national aſſembly, (which 
however was not much above one 
third of their demand) and to call 
the ſections together for the pur- 
poſe of raiſing the money. Fluſhed 
with their victory, they ſpread diſ- 
may through the city, by their 


ſhouts and denunciations of vens 


geance againſt all the ariſtocrats. 


The troops of the line, ſcandaliſed 


at the diſorders which they were 
not allowed to prevent, deſired per- 
miſſion to evacuate their poſts, and 


were accordingly relieved by the 


national guards of Nimes. The 


La Situation Politique Avignon, Ec. pp. 37 and 38. 1 


1 Pieces Juſtificatives, No, 8. 


t Picces Jultificatives, No. 4. 
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municipality immediately opened a 
forced loan, to be filled in three 


days, for the purpoſe of ſatisfying 


Jourdan and his troops. Orders 
for the inſtant payment of different 
ſums, from ſix hundred up to four 
thouſand livres, were ſent to ſuch 
of the citizens as were ſelected for 
this arbitrary aſſeſſment. The me- 
diators, if any complaints were 
made to them of theſe exactions, 
only anſwered, < pay immediately, 
& nothing can be more juſt.“ They 
even iſſued their warrants for the 
arreſt and impriſonment of ſome 
who refuſed. 19 5 25 
Their next ſtep was to reinſtate 
M. Raphel, the early * correſpon- 
dent of M. M. Camus and Bouche, 
in the office of chief juſtice, which 
he had vacated to follow the army, 
and which had been filled by the 
diſtricts with a moch more reſpec- 
table man, of the name of Couſ- 
taing. No ſooner was M. Raphel 
again placed in the judgment-ſeat, 


than he quaſhed all the proceedings 


againſt M. M. Mainville, Duprat, 
and Tournal, who had been chiefs 
under Jourdan. The two former 
therefore were reftored to the ex- 
erciſe of their functions, as muni- 
cipal officers, and the latter to his 

rank of Notable. VVV 
By theſe intrigues, the effective 


power of the city was put into the 


hands of thoſe who were in concert 
with Jourdan. The latter loſt no 


time in repeating the old demand of 


pay to the full extent, which M. Ver- 
Dinac had compromiſed in his name. 
Theſe pretenſions were urged with 
the ſame inſults and menaces as be- 


; fore. At length, on Sunday the 2 iſt, 
Jourdan, at the head of two hun- 


. * See the proclamation of the mediators reſpecting M. Raphel, dated 10h 


Avgutt, in Pieces Jultificatives, No. 7, 


_ proach to the palace. The a 


Jourdan's party, were ſeized and 


counts ſay, eighty. The houſes of 


were firſt hacked off, he was wound. 


diſpatched with muſquets, his head 


periſhed in this manner during the 


— 


dred men, made himſelf mafte; of 
the palace, infiſted on having, from 
the municipality, the keys of the 

arſenal, got poſſeſſion of a quantity * 
of gunpowder and cannon, which 
he loaded and pointed at every ap. 
bell was ſounded. The 5 wor 
diſmay, hurried away from the city 
at every outlet. All of diſtindtion 
who remained, and ſuch of the mu. 
nicipal officers as were not of 


impriſoned in the palace to the 
number of fixty, or as ſome ac. 


two opulent citizens were pillaged, 
A perſon of the name of Foreſter 
was murdered with circumſtance 
of great cruelty: his two arms 


ed with a piſtol, and afterward 


cut off, and carried in triumph ona 
bayonet. The priſoners in the pas 
lace were drawn out one by one, 
condemned by a mock trial, and af. | 
ſaſſinated. Fifteen are faid to have 


two or three firſt days. M. Aime, 


who had originally been a warm 
promoter of the revolution, though 


as a juſtice, he had afterwards taken 
the informations againſt the chiefs 
of the banditti, had eſcaped into 
France; but he had too laudably ! 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in thoſe pro- 
ſecutions, not to be marked for 
deſtruction. By a ſecret expedition, 
he was ſurpriſed in the night at 


Maillane, where he had taken re- 


fuge, and was brought into Avig- 
non, ſtretched out in a cart neatly 


dead, bathed in his own blood, and 
covered with wounds, while one af 


aſſins was ſitting by his ſide 
mY drawn ſabre iu nis hand, 
exulting over him to the populace, 
and reviling him in the moſt oppro- 
brious language. His wife and 
children implored permiſſion to 
take a laſt farewell, but were re- 
fuſed with inſolence and brutality. 
His eldeſt ſon threw himſelf at the 


fearing the licentiouſneſs of the op- 
preſſors, or the deſperate reſent- 
ment of the oppreſſed, had fled to 


the importunity of filial piety in- 
treated him to interpoſe the autho- 
rity of his mediation in favour of 
his father; but that authority was 
now unable to check the lawleſs 
violence which it had foſtered. 
Maſters of the city, the banditti 
publiſhed, by ſound of trumpet, an 
edict of indefinite proſeription a- 
gainſt all who ſhould not ſupport 
the nation, the conſtitution, and 
liberty. At the ſame time, they 
| diſcuſſed the project of a new tax, 
to the amount of a hundred thou- 


electoral aſſembly on their fide, ſup- 
preſſed the religious orders, and con- 
fſcated their property. Amadft theſe 
continual alarms and vexations, few 
of any decent deſcription choſe now 
to remain in Avignon; numbers 
fled daily, and the population of 
that city, which had conſiſted of 
thirty thouſand inhabitants, was re- 
duced under five thouſand. The 
ſurviving priſoners in the dungeons 
of the palace, had from time to time 


innocent and the guilty, tkoſe who 


to their ſovereign and their God, 
and thoſe who had renounced both, 
were ſoon after confounded in one 
indiſcriminate maſſacre, which came 


feet of abbe Mulot, who, whether 


Courtheſon in France, and with all 


ſand crowns, while the pretended - 


new companions in miſery, till the 


had preſerved their duty inviolate 


to be boaſted, as one of the ſignal 
atchievements of the revolution. 
Such was the lamentable con- 


dition to which this once flouriſhin 


and happy ſpot was reduced, when 
the national aſſembly, in the manner 


already related, took it into their 
own hands, under a pretence of put- 
ting a ſtop to thoſe calamities which 
their intrigues had occaſioned ; and 


in that condition they left it to their 
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ſucceſſors. The example which was 5 


thus made, and the principles on 
which it was juſtified, could not but 
intereſt every ſovereign in Europe, 
but more particularly applied to the 
king of Sardinia, who held terri- 
tories which had been anciently diſ- 
membered in the ſame manner from 


Provence; and the whole train of 


the tranſactions was another direct at- 
tack upon the German empire. Pro- 
vence was a part of the ancient 
kingdom of Arles; and at the 
time of both ceſſions, firſt of the 
comtat Venaiſſin, and afterwards of 
Avignon, the Emperor was the 


undoubted ſovereign, During the _ 


interval, in the year 1259, Louis the 
IXth of France, and Raymond count 


of Toulouſe, by a ſolemn inflrument + 


recogniſed his ſupremacy over all 
the territory on the left of the 
Rhone; the ceſſion of Avignon, by 
queen Joan, was thought neceſſary 
to be ratified by him; ſo late as 
the Vear 1366, the Emperor Charles 
the IVth was folemnly crowned 
king of Arles; and twelve years 


after, at Paris, he conferred on the * 


dauphin Charles the title and au- 
thority of vicar of the empire for 
that kingdom. It was by virtue of 
this inſtrument (which, down to 
the time of the revolution, was 
preſerved in the archives of Paris) 
that the kings of France exer- 
ciſed power over Provence, till 


they | 


T9 1 


\ 


> 


Fa 


they ſucceeded by blood to the 
ancient counts, when they dropped 
their vicarial authority. They 
were vallals too powerful to be 
compelled to co homage ; but the 
Pope had always acknowledged 
his little domains to be fiefs of the 
empire, and if the kings of France 
Choſe to remount to the rights of 
the counts of Provence, at the epoch 


Roman fee took place, they could 
only claim thoſe rights as they then 
ſtood, ſubject to the cogniſanoe 


ſovereign. In fa&, when the kings 
of France had ſeized theſe terri- 


been in the cuſtom of interpoſing 
the protection of their ſovereignty. 
This was eſpecially done in 1768, 
when poſſeſſion was taken by Louis 
 XVth, and it was in conſequence 
of the proofs exhibited by the im- 
perial miniſter, to the perfect ſatis- 
faction of the court of Verſailles, 
that the work of M. Monclar was 

bo OO Rr ot, 
While the wrongs of the princes 
in Alſace and Lorraine were ſtill 
under conſideration of the diet at 
Ratisbon, this new queſtion was 
brought before them“, by the 
archbiſhop of Treves, who was 
arch chancellor of the empire for 
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not a little to the jealouſy and irri- 
tation, which the members of the 
Germanic body felt at the pro- 
ceedings of the national aſſembly. 


ASI 


peace of other neighbouring coun- 
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aud connexion with Avignon. 
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g gents of the French clubs, in un. 


that the reſpective ceſſions to the 
to feel. In the ſummer of 1790, 


and controul of the then undiſputed” 


tories of the Pope, the Emperors had 


ment and national, aſſembly of 
France, the Swiſs only baniſhed him 


repeated information having been 


the kingdom of Arles, and added 


Venaiflin ; and it was added, that 


If direct attempts to diſtarb the 


tries were not openly ſanctioned 


IJ 


by the national aſſembly, yet they 
were notoriouſly made by private 


doubted connexion with the leaders 
of the revolution. Incendi 

pamphlets and papers were early 
diſtributed among the peaſants of 
Fribourg, Soleure, and other arifo. 
cratical cantons of Switzerland, tg 
acquaint them with their grievance; 
which they did not ſeem them{elyes 


M. de Perigny, a French agent, wa; 
taken up in the Pais de Vaud, for 
diſtributing writings, calculated to 
raiſe an inſurrection among the 
peaſants, He was alſo accuſed of 
having endeavoured to kindle a 
civil war between the peaſants of 
the Upper and Lower Valais. 
Yet fearing to offend the govern- 


for ever from the country. The 14th 
of July, however, was celebrated 
the next year, by a large party with 
great parade and oſtentation. Soon 


after, the ſenate of Berne took up 


ſeveral perſons on charges of treaſon, 


received, that a plot had been 
actually laid, in concert with ſome 
of the jacobin clubs of Dijon, and 
other places on the borders, to 
effect the union of the Pais de Vaud 
with France, in the ſame manner 
as that of Avignon and the Comtat 


the. ramifications of this. conſpiracy 


extended to Geneva, and part of 


Savoy. It was on this occaſion 
that the club of Dijon; wrote the 


offenſive and imperious letter to the 


la an official report full of learning, and altogether highly ſatisfaRory 
on the ſubject. It was afterwards printed at Ratiſpon, in French, and is the 
ſource of the ſhort ſtatement which has been given above, of the Emperor's rights 


pailifrof Lauſanne, which has been 
already ſtated, and Swiſs writers in 
the French journals, openly adviſed 
the French to ſeize the Pais de 
Vaud, 55 part of the ancient king- 


to obſerve theſe enemies of every 
thing feudal, perpetually hunting 
for pretexts of ambition, among 
obſolete feudal rights, at beſt of a 
doubtful kind, and extiaguiſhed by 
a poſſeſſion of centuries ſuperadded 
to formal recognitioas of repeated 
treaties. _ | 1 5 

In the beginning of 1791, the 
magiltrates of Geneva were 1n- 
ſulted with ſongs, borrowed from 
the French revolution, and altered 
to the circumſtances of that repub- 
lic; threatening them, and all the 
burghers too, with the lamp-poſt. 


lowed by an open attack which the 
neighbouring peaſants made upon 
the town, but the firm countenance 
of the citizens preventing any party 


the latter were repulſed. There 


ants had been excited to this daring 
attempt by their French neighbours 
in the county of Gex; and the 
mayor of that town was ſuppoſed 
to have been the ſecret author and 
planner of the Whole. 
Theſe facts, and the ſuſpicions of 
the magiſtrates of Berne and Ge- 
neva, were no ſecrets to the national 
aſſembly: every thing was repre- 
ſented in the moſt exulting manner, 
on the {ide of the revolution by the 
French Journaliſts, inſomuch that 


Vos. XXX 
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dom of Burgundy. It is curious 


Thele indications were ſoon fol- 


within the wa'ss from ſhewing 
itſelf in favour of the inſurgents, 


ws no doubt, that the Swiſs pea- 


the ſenate of Berne found it neceſ- 
ary at laſt to prohibit the impor- 
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tation of their papers: yet the aſ- 
ſembly never made any one decla- 
ration, or took any one direct mea- 
ſure to quiet the juſt alarms of the 
cantons. They even received with 
favour at their bar, ſoon * after the 


affair of Nancy, a deputation from 


a Swiſs club at Paris, who were 
known to be adverſe to the exiſting 
governments of their native country, 
and who in their addreſs on that 
occaſion, mingled very iatelligiblg, 
cenſures on thoſe governments. 
An emiſſary of the jacobin club, 
appeared alſo the ſame ſpring at 
Naples. He choſe his time when 
the king was gone to meet the 
Emperor. He took his ſtation in 
the great ſquare, dreſſed in the 
habit of a pilgrim, diſtributed ſedi- 
tious hand- bills, and kept affectedly 
kiſſing a ſtone, which, he informed 
the populace, was from the ruins of 


the Baſtile. The Lazzaroni, at- 


tached to their king, and under- 


ſtanding no more of his harangue, 


than that he wanted to excite an 


inſurrection, were for throwing him 


into the ſea. Their chief, however, 
thought it right to inform the 
miniſter. He did ſo, adding his 
advice, to which he repeatedly re- 
curred, that the beſt way would be 
to throw the pilgrim into the ſea. 
At laſt, finding the miniſter reſolute 
to proceed a little more according 


to the ordinary forms of juſtice, he 


undertook with his fellows to con- 
duct the offender to. priſon, whenee 
he was afterwards ſent into baniſn- 


ment in the iſland of Maritima, 


one of the Zgades on the weſt fide F 
of Sicily. Some ſymptoms in Spain, 

during this ſame year, induced the 
court of Madrid to order a par- 


* See As Reg: Vol. 325 for 1790. Hiſt, Art. page I 54. 
+ Cu Stolberg's Travels, 1 „ 


ticular 


* 
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ticular oath of allegiance to be 
taken by foreigners, and all inter- 
courſe between them and their own 
reſpective countries to be prohibit- 
ed; a meaſure underſtood to be di- 
rected againſt the French, of whom 
there were no leſs than 60,000, in 
Spain. Several other ſtates were 
alſo alarmed, and many diſturbances, 
or attempts at diſturbances, more or 
leſs directly attributed to French 
agency, are related in the foreign 
journals of this period. But dif- 
ferent parts of Germany, or the 
German dependeneies in the Ne- 
therlands, ſeem to have been the 
principal ſcenes of theſe machina- 
tions; and the diet of Ratiſbon, not 
long after the ſenate of Berne, 
found it neceſſary for their own 
ſafety to recommend, that the Em- 
peror ſhould take general meaſures 
throughout the empire, to prevent 
the circulation of ſeditious writings 
and principles, tending to raiſe in- 
ſurrections, and overturn the con- 
flitution. All theſe culpable acts 
and deſigns certainly cannot be 


% 
” 
. 


great utility under à king, but! 
thought that Keese l wed, x 
legiſlative power, were attended 
with ſome danger, from the di. 
poſition of ſach bodies to extend 
the limits of their authority, and 
he without ſcruple pronounced the 


celebrated diſtinction of Monteſ. 


quieu, that virtue was the principle 
of a republic, and honour of 2 
monarchy, to be a * confufion of 


ideas, and a mere ſophiſm. Inregar 


to his practical politics, he ju} 
thought, that the general balance of 
power, and with it the independence 
and happineſs of Europe, depend. 


ed principally on the internal ha. 


immediately imputed to the na- 


tional aſſembly, but they were juſt 
grounds for all the powers of Eu- 


rope, eſpecially thoſe in the neigh- 


bourhood, to keep a ſtricter eye 
upon the declarations and conduct 
of the aſſembly itſelf; and of what 
nature they were, has been already 
ſeen. | ; FR | 85 N 
The French revolution found 
count Hertzberg at the head of the 
Pruſſian counſels. His preference 
of a well - adminiſtered monarchy 
to every other form of govern- 
ment is well known. He believed 


that provincial ſtates might be of 


= 


tance of Germany, as ſettled by tle 


treaty of Weſtphalia, which in his 
judgment was « deſervedly eſteem. 


„% ed the firft ſacred law to all the 
cc nations of Europe; and he fur. 
ther held, that it peculiarly belonged 
to Pruſſia, from local circumflances, 
to take a decided part in the con- 


ſervation of that ſyſtem, guiding 


herfelf, upon ever; occaſion, by the 
rules and maxims of a grand, wile, 
juft, and generous policy. Such 
were his laſt opinions , under his 
old maſter, whom he had ſerved 
near half a century, and they pro- 
feſſed to look forward to the reign 
of the ſucceſſor. To all this, le 


added a true eſtimate of the phi- 
lofophid 
whoſe character he had learned to 


al reformers in France, 


appreciate from Frederic the greit. 
That able ſtateſman and great mo- 
narch early conceived an alarm at 
the deſigns of his literary friends, 
He generally warned kings of their 
danger, in a critical examination, 


which he publiſhed, of the ſyſtem 


Fee fs Academical Diſſertation, in 1784, on the beſt form of government; 
and his letter to the king of Pruſſia, dated January 26th, 1787, in confequence of 


Ts 


W er the king's Eſſay on Government. "35 So 
ze M. Hertaberg's Academical Diſſertation, 1186. © 


of 


\ 


of nature, one of the books which 
{fred from the ſecret club at baron 
Holbach's, and which went under 
the name of Robinet, but was, in 
truth, principally, if not entirely, 
compoſed by Diderot. He parti- 
calarly laid open the whole plan of 
the Encyclopediſts for overturning, 
under the pretence of improving, 


the noble aſſurance with which they 
afferted any paradox that croſſed 
their imagination; their ſcientific 
jargon; the unrelenting fury with 
which they avenged all rebellion 
2gainſt the majeſty of their philo- 
ſophy; their pretenſions to an ele- 
vated ſtyle of thinking, to a right 
of ſpeaking the truth in all caſes, 
and to a monopoly of all truth 
zmong themſelves ; their boaſt of 
their own light, and of their la- 
bours for enlightening mankind, 
by attacking all ſorts of prejudices 
in an infinite variety of inſidious 
publications; their affectation of a 
holy horror for war; their invec- 
tires againſt military glory, and 
military men, whom they repre- 
ſented as mercenary robbers and 
cut-throats, ſent by a tyrant to 
commit all ſorts of - crimes and 
atrocities upon the innocent people; 


of which a geometer ſhould be the 
legiſlator, and geometers the go- 
vernors, which was to profeſs uni- 


— 


Europe. He pointed out their ar- 
logcant contempt of all antiquity; 


their ſchemes of reforming all 
governments, and eſpecially of 
making France a republican ſtate, 


1 
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verſal peace, and to ſubſiſt withgut 
a ſtanding army; and finally, their 
diſpoſition to tear each other in 
pieces with inteſtine wars, if they 
were maſters of arms and troops, 
Treating them as he then did “, 


with ridicule and contempt, he con- 


eluded with propoſing to give theſe - 
men the government of ſome pro- 
vince, which deſerved to be ſeverely 
chaſtiſed, that experience, when they 
had turned every thing upſide-down, 
might convince them of their own. 
ignorance, In the latter part of 
his life, he ſeems to have viewed 
the matter more ſeriouſly, An 
anecdote is related of him, though 


not in print, which if it could be 


verified, would immediately apply 
to this point. It is ſaid, that hav- 
ing liſtened to an amicable debate 
between M. Hertzberg, and the 
marquis Lucheſini, in which the 


latter maintained, againſt the opi- 


nion of the former, that Europe 
was likely to become in a great 
degree republican, and that the 


monarchy of France was in effect 


very much republicanized, the king, 
after pauling a little, ſaid, he did 
not think the marquis very far 
wrong. In his general principles 


he certainly ſhewed that he hall 
ſomewhat changed his manner f 


thinking. Not a year before his 
death, when M. Condorcet had ſent 
him his treatiſe againſt capital pu- 


niſhments, he anſwered, that he had 
found from experience how neceſ- 


fary it was, not to hold negligent- 


_ * The Dialogue of the Dead, between prince Eugene, the duke of Marlborough, 
and prince Winceſlaus of Lichtenſteim, whence the above character of the Ency- 
clopediſts is taken, was written about the year 1773; it ſpeaks of the late lord 
Cheſterfield, and the king of Sardinia, as being the laſt arrived below, This is a 

very early and diſtin& prophecy ;z or rather it is in truth not ſo much a prophecy, 
as unexceptionable evidence from one who was in the ſecret, but did net like that 
part of the conſpiracy which was leyelled At his own dignity and fame, . 
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ly any of the reins by which man- 
kind 15 guided ; and we are informed 


by his hiſtoriographer Denina, with. 


reference to the licentiouſneſs which 


'he had too much encouraged, that 
towards, the end of his days, he 


frequently ſaid, „ he would wil- 
« lingly part with one of his fingers, 


« if he could have left the morals - 


« of the nation ſuch as he had found 
«© them.“ | | | 


Frederic William, when he 


mounted the throne, though he had 


been admitted into the brotherhood 
of the Illuminated, manifeſted a 


marked reſpect for religion. He 


regularly attended thoſe preachers 


who were eſteemed the moſt or- 


thodox, and 1flued an edict, which 
occaſioned a great ferment among 
thoſe literary men of Germany who 


_ were favourers of the new doctrines, 
There was alſo one particular of 
his conduct, which early ſeemed to 


ſnew, that the leſſon of the French 


revolution was not loſt upon him. 


He abandoned a deſign, which he 
had once entertained, of aſſembling 


vinces of his dominions, for the ſo- 
lemn promulgation of a new code of 


laws, which had been begun, but was 
leſt unfiniſned by his predeceſſor “. 
Occupied, however, as he and his 
miniſter were with the balance of 


the north, which more immediately 


touched Prufiia, and following the 


ancient policy of the houſe of 


portunities with a formidable force 
ready to take advantage of circum- 
ſtances, than haſtily to commit the 


tate by deciſive meaſures, they con- 
tented themſelves with keeping the 


French national aſſembly in view, 


* 


deputies from all the different pro- 


Brandenbourg, rather to watch op- 


8 See abbs Denina's Eſſay on the Life of Frederic the Second, part 2. chap, | 
8. note at the end, W | : of g | 5 | WS jo] 
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and while no imminent danger 
threatened from that quarter, ap. 
peared to reſt ſatisfied with the 
declaration, that France would at. 
tempt no conqueſts. After the 
convention of Riechenbach, in. 
deed, the king, by the advice of 
his new - counſellors, ſeemed 0 
give ſome countenance to the prin. 
ces of Alſace and Lorraine, whoſe 
cauſe was generally favoured in the 
diet of Ratiſbon. Still he was in 
a fituation approaching to hoſliility 
with Ruſſia, under which circum. 
ſtance it would have been highl 
impolitic to have diſcovered t00 
much anxiety about the affairs of 
the South: nor was it till the ſum. 
mer of 1791, that he was at leiſure 
to take any open and direct pan 
relative to France. 
The Emperor was much more 
nearly concerned, and much ſooner 
in a ſituation to have acted. But 
whether from the leaning, which 
he ſhowed: in many inſtances, to- 
wards the new philoſophy ; whether 
from his naturally pacific diſpoſition; 
whether from his fears for the ſafe. 
ty of the Netherlands, or of hy 
ſiſter, whom Mirabeau publicly 
called a hoſtage in the hands of 
his faction; or whether from a re. 
liance on thoſe hopes, which Louis 
the XVIth and his queen too long 
entertained, of regaining by gentle 
means a reaſonable ſhare of authority 
in a limited monarchy ; Leopold, 
whatever was the true cauſe, did 
not early diſcoyer any inclination 
to ſtir. When the firſt remonſtrance 
to the court of France, on the ſub- 
ject of Alſace and Lorraine, recelv- 
ed an anſwer highly unfavourable 
both in matter and form, he with» 


A 


5 held 


8 


* 


- 1-ed it was afterwards admitted on 
* ſide, that he had, in the 
early part of the year 1791, much 
allayed'and * repreſſed the heat of 
the Germanie body againſt the 
national aſſembly. He refuſed, 
when confidential applications were 


ſtep 1n behalf of his brother-in-law 
and fiſter, till they ſhould. be in a 
place of fafety, and at the head of 


ofnacions would have allowed him 2 
right, and his fituation would have 
made it a duty, to have interfered, 
No ſooner had he fully recovered 


back the greater part of his troops; 
and when M. Bouille wanted an 
Auſtrian force to ſhow itfelf on the 
frontiers, that he might have a pre- 
text for drawing together a camp 
at Montmedi, in order to favour the 


danger, which he knew not to exiſt, 
The Emperor's private offer of aſ- 
ſtance from Mantua, on the 18th 
of May, is the firſt meaſure tend- 
ing to actual hoſtility againſt any 
party in France, which 'can be 


and that plan was rejected, 
at length, after the arreſt of the 
king on his departure from Paris, 


ſtate of captivity, the Emperor, on 
the 6th of July, ſent to ſeveral Eu- 


from Padua, in which he invited 
them -to join with him in the fol- 


T Bouille's Memoirs, page 151. 
I Boville's Memoirs, page 334» 
See above, page I 54. 
| State Papers, p. 222%. 


made to him, to take any open + 


ſome party in the kingdom; under 
which circumſtances, the clear law . 


the Netherlands, than he marched. 


king's flight, that officer was oblig- . 
ed to propagate a |} falſe report of a 


traced in his declarations or actions, 
enna and Berlin, was figned. 


and his ſubſequent detention in a 


ropean courts ||, a circular letter 


1813 


\ 
1's 
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held it for fix weeks from the diet: lowing declarations to France ; 


that, viewing the \ cauſe of the 
French king as their own, they 
Jointly inſiſted upon his perfect li- 
beration, with that of the whole 
royal family; that, if the liberty, 
reſpect, and inviolability, due to 
princes, ſhould be denied to him, they 
would unite to avenge ſuch an in« 
ſult; that they refuſed to regard, as 
conſtitutional regulations legally 
eſtabliſhed, any . but thoſe, which 
ſhould have the voluntary acquieſ- 
cence of the king enjoying perfe& 
freedom; and that, if their de. 
mands were not complied with, 
they. would employ in concert all 
the means they poſſeſſed, of putting 

a ſtop to ſo ſcandalous an uſurpa- 
tion of power, which bore the ap- 


pearance of open rebellion, and 


might affect, by its example, the 


tranquillity of other governments, 


Such was the firſt attempt to unite 
the great powers of Europe in a 
confederacy againſt France, after 
ſhe had repeatedly, in the whole 


_ courſe of the revolution, given pro- 


vocations Which never could have 

been overlooked in any eſtabliſhed | 
government under the ancient ſyſ. 
tem. 


In the courſe of the ſame month, 


the preliminary articles ofa defenſive 
alliance, between the courts of pho | 
A 
that we know of them 1s, that the 
contracting parties agreed to con 
ſult together for the eſtabliſhment _ 
of. ch a concert. on” 
This approximation of the two 
great rival powers of the German 


empire, was drawn ſtill cloſer by 


* See Mr. Kochs report to the legiflative aſſembly, February 1ſt, $793, | 
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the celebrated interview at Pilnitz, 
Many reaſons have already been 
aſſigned in the Hiſtory * of Poland. 
for diſbelieving the exiſtence of any 
ſuch ſecret treaty, as was pretended 
to have been made on that occaſion. 
Nothing more appears to have 
paſſed, than a joint- declaration + 
which the Count d' Artois, who had 
followed the Emperor thither from 
Vienna, obtained by his importu- 
nity from the two monarchs. In 
this inſtrument, conſidering the ſi- 
tuation of Louis the XVIth as an 


object of common concern to all the 


ſovereigns of Europe, they called 
upon the ſeveral powers, from whom 
aſſiſtance was requeſted, ſo to em- 
ploy, in conjunction with themſelves, 
the moſt efficaeious means according 
to their forces, as to furniſh the 
king of France with the ability of 
eotiplidating in the moſt perfect 
liberty, the baſis of a monarchical 
government, equally ſuitable to the 
rights of ſovereigns, and the wel- 
fare of the French nation, In the 


diſpatch from Lord G. 
1797, and was occaſioned by 
the ſuppoſed treaty of Pilnitz. 


« Your lordſhip ſhculd take this opportunity 
cc ang unequivocal terms, that if any ſecret treaty was in fact concluded at the 
interview at Pilnitz, between the late Emperor and the king of Pruſſia, (which 

6e is, to ſay the leaſt, very doubtful in point of fact) this at leaſt is certain 
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ſolved, however, on conſultation in 


the declaration of Pilnitz, in the 


dee thoſe reaſons above, page 53- While this chapter has been kept open at 
the preſs, ſo important a teftimony, and from fo high authority, has been given to 
the world, that it has been thought right to add it here, It is a paſſage in 2 

Grenville to Lord Malmeſbury, at Liſle, date i 
an alluſion of one of the French commiſſioners, i 


mean time they propoſed to keep 
their own troops in a ſtate of pre. 
paration for actual ſervice, when, 
ever necellary,  . 

The Count d' Artois returned 
with this declaratio®to his brother 
the Count de Provence, who went 
out from Coblentz with a train of 
noblemen and gentlemen to receive 
him, The princes met on the 
further bank of the Rhine. Their 
meeting was tender and melan- 
choly. They remained for ſome 
time locked in each other's embraces, 
fglent and in tears. It was evident 
to thoſe who attentively obſerved 
the countenance of the younger | 
brother, that he did not believe 
himſelf to hring much conſolation 
to the doubtful fortunes of his 
family, and it was ſoon known ta | 
thoſe who were in their confidence, 
that they conſidered their cauſe az 
in effect abandoned. It was re- 


their little privy council, to publiſh 


July 20th | 
to explain, in the moſt diſtin& 


that his 


6 majeſty was no party to ſuch treaty ; and not only was not then inclu ed in it, 
Le but has never ſince adhered to it, nor even been appriſed of its contents, The 
„ public declaration which was made at that interview, ſhews, on the face of it 
6 that his majeſty was no party to it; and it is, indeed, notorious, that it applied 
4“ to circumſtances which were done away long before the war broke out between | 
„ Auſtria and France, and that the ſubſequent negociations for the maintenance 
of oy between thoſe powers, turned on points wholly diſtinct from thoſe lup- 

“ poſed to have been referred to in the pretended treaty of Pilnitz. = 
. This explanation, however little connected with the preſent negociation, 
e ſeems to be called for by the alluſion made to you upon the ſubject j and 10 
ce deed, on a point on which ſo much miſrepreſentation has prevailed, it 15 pictul | 
Ff not to. omit the opportunity of ſtating the fa$ts as they My are. 
+ State Papers, page 227% VVItĩ hor 
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hop? of binding the two ſovereigns 
more firmly to the tenor of their 
engagements, and keeping up the 
ſpirits of their campanions in ad- 
verſity, till the courſe of events, 
which then ſeemed rapidly haſten- 
ing to a criſis, ſnould finally decide 
their fate. Accordingly, it was 
-inted, with a letter from the two 
princes to the king their brother. 
Both the letter and the declaration 
were openly advertiſed for ſale in 
Paris, before the diſſolution of the 
national aſſembly; they were even 
copied into ſome of the principal 
journals, and that concert between 
the Auſtrian and Pruſſian monarchs, 
which has ſince been the ſubject of 
ſo unceaſing a cry among the friends 
of the French revolution throughout 
Europe, was at the time ſtrongl * _ 


ridiculed by the democratic faction 
in France, as a mere illuſion to 


evade the troubleſome ſuit of the 
exiled princes, while the royaliſts 


in vain endeavoured to ſupport it, 
as a ſure promiſe of protection and 
ſuccour. The leaders of the na- 
tional aſſembly in the laſt fitting, 
clearly marked their ſenſe of it. 


They revoked a long liſt of pro- 


motions, which they had ordered 


only the day before, among all the 


upper ranks of the French ſervice; a 
meaſure which ſpoke plainly enough 
in itſelf, and which, in fact, was 
adopted in conſequence of aſſurances 
from M. Fretau, that no danger 
whatever was to be apprehended 
from any foreign powers, ſince the 
king had notified his ſolemn accept< 
ance of the conſtitution, 8 


U - 


* See for this 1mportant fact, on the one ſide the Moniteurs, and on the other 
the Ami du Roi, of the latter end of September, and the beginning of Oftober, * 
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Internal ſituation of France. Diſſenſions in families. Fasse atfiiia” © 


Weakneſs of the Conflitutionalijts. 


Abbe Fauchet elected into the new legiſlature. 
legiſlative afſembly take the oath of fidelity to the conſtitution. Ceremo- 
nal adopted on the occaſion + Diſplays a diſpoſition to degrade royalty, 


Briſſot, his foreign and domeſtic politics. 
Debates on his election. Tle 


Ducaſtel cenſured for uſing the wvords - Sire and Majeſty,” in addreſſing 
the king. Decree to ſuppreſs the chair of ſtate, and fo place the king in a 
chair ſimilar to that of the preſident, on the prefident”s 77 hand, Public 
alarm in conſequence of ihe diſpoſition evinced by the aſſembly. Decree againſt 
the chair of ſtate adjourned. © King's reſolution of adhering to the conſti- 
tution, He repairs to the aſſembly. Afjembly jealous of the royal interference, 


Decree to deprive Monſieur of his right to the regency, and againſt the emi- 


grants in general, Louis refuſes his ſandion, by. the advice of the mi- 


niſtry. Aſjembly refuſes to hear the miniſters in explanation of the royal - ay 
motives. Decree againſt the prieſts. - Speech of M. Iſnard. 15 he ſanction - 
Rkewiſe refuſed to this decree. Addreſſes to the aſſembly againſt the exerciſe _ w 
of the royal weto, Iuflammatory language in many of them applauded. We 
Aſſembly refuſes to hear a letter 7 


A cenſure on them moved; but rejected. 


124 From 
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From the keeper of the ſeals read. The commiſſioners for carrying dien 
to the Thuilleries, complain of not being received in a proper apartment 
King's letter on the ſubject. Diſreſpeckful anſwer of the preſident, Th, 
miniſters thwarted in their meaſures. M. Montmorin refigns, and is ſue. 
ceeded by M. de Leſſart. He is accuſed by abbe Fauchet, and acguittel 
Colonies. Violence of M. Brifſot on that ſubject. Concordat confirm 
" Aﬀairs of Avignon. Leſcayer. put to death by the populace. Maſjnrre of 
the Ice Houſe. Horror of the national afſembly. Complaint of Fourdin; 
party againſt two of the mediators. Counter adareſs of the city of Aviguy, 
| New conmifhioners ſent by the afſembly. Accuſations againſt them. Committee 
appointed to examine into the crimes committed at Avignon. Partial rejort, 
Attempt of the Marſellois to liberate Fourdan prevented. Amneſty fir 
Jourdan and lis banditti moved in the afſembly. Deputy extraordinary 
From Avignon, with an account of the judicial proceedings againſt tbe chufs 
of the banditti. He is coolly received by the afſembly, and inſulted by M, 
Baxire. Speeches in favour of the amneſty, It is decreed. Fourdan re. 
turns in triumph to Avignon, threatens the inhabitants, and exercaſes the 
fame cruelties as before. Regiment of Chateau Vieux. Commencement of a n- 
gociation with the Emperor. Complaints againſt ſeveral German printer 
or permitting hoſtile afjemblies of the emigrants. No ground for complaints 
of this kind again/t the Emperor. M. Rews derides the ſupport which 
the emigrants were likely to obtain in Germany. M. Awverhoult, Miniſter 
for foreign affairs informs the aſſembly, that orders had been given far the 
ſuppreſſion of every hoſtile preparation of the emigrants throughout Ger- 
many. M. Rubl. Applauded ſpeech of M. Ijnard. Aſſembly addreſs 
the king, complaining of a want of energy in the diplomatic line. Harangue 
e Anacharfis Cloots, and the prefident”s anſwer, King goes down 10 the 
 effembly, His ſpeech, Reply of the. aſſembly. Afenth impatient fir 
ar, iffues a munifeſio en the ſubject. Speech of Briſſot on the occaſon. 
- Particulars of the manififto, The elector of Treves diſperſes the bodies if 
emigrants in his dominions. The government at Bruſſels complaint «f 
Favours beſtowed on emigrants from the Netheriands in France. Se. 
 weral Dutch emigrants appear at \he bar of the aſſembly, and are termed 
by the prefident, © Allies of the French people. Aſſembly enters into att 
alliance with an obſcure ſociety in London, calling themſelves Conflitutional 
Whigs. Kefugees from Brabant and Liege permitted to form themſelves 
into a deliberating body, and to paſs reſolutions againſt their reſpettive jo 
_ wereigns. New pretext for war. Offence taken at certain expreſſions in 
a diſpatch of Prince Kaunitz, Diviſions among the Facobins on the fub- 
Jer. Diſpute in conſequence between Briſſot and Noberſpierre. T he opinion 
/ the former prevails. © Briſſot's boaſt of having been the author of the 
war. Debate on Prince Kaunitz's diſpatch. Decree againſt any 
Fren hman's taking pari in a ſuppoſed congreſs for the modification of the 
French conſtiintion. Brifſet flimulates the aſſembly to an immediate war 
\  *»  evith the Emperor. The afſembly again addreſſes the king, King's anfutr | 
| 10 the addreſs. M. de Lefſart's inſtructions to the French embaſſadar ad 
* Vienna. Counter inſtructions of Prince Kaunitæ, explanatory of 1#t Em: | 
peror's " and motives. The Pruſſian envey informs M. de 2 
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| that his Pruſſian majeſty would oppoſe any invaſion of the German territory. 
De Leſſart impeached and ſent to Orleans, Succeeded by M. Dumourier,, * 


av bo ſolicits a correſpondence with the zacobin club. Death of the Emperor. 


Further progreſs of the negociation. | 
Conference betaween M. Noailles, the French embaſſador; and Count Co- 


Communications from Dumourier., 


| Lentzel. The king of Pruſſia courted. The French cabinet reſolve on a de- 
claration of war againſt the king of Hungary and Bohemia, Secret agent 

| from Vienna at Paris during the negociations. The king propoſes the war 
0 the aſſembly, which receives the propoſal with tranſport. 


"HEinternal ſituation of France, 
on the meeting of the new le- 
gillature, did not promiſe the ſpeedy 


accompliſhment of the pleaſing 


hopes, with which the former af- 
ſembly had' flattered the king and 
the people; that, as the important 
work of the conſtitution was now 
terminated, the revolationary fer- 
ment would ſubſide, and a new æra 
of public order and tranquillity 
ſucceed. Every day teemed with 
accounts of freſh crimes, diſtin- 


guiſhed by novel circumſtances 


of ferocity, Common thefts and 
robberies were hardly regarded; 
murders and maſſacres of the moſt 


daring kind were continually com- 


mitted ; while the newly conftitut- 
ed authorities ſeemed more aſſiduous 
in aſſerting and extending their pow- 
ers for political purpoſes, than in 
ſeeking out 
ouilty. Perſons of bad characters 
and looſe principles, profligates 
overwhelmed with debts and crimes, 
deiſts and atheiſts, every where 
thruſt themſelyes forward. to public 


notice; and unhappily became truſt- 


ed and admired in official ſituations, 
to which nothing but a pretended 
patriotiſm could poſſibly recom- 
mend them. On the other hand, 
the more reſpectable part of the 
community, with the real friends of 


their country, deprived of all public 
regard and public confidence, wept 


in ſlence and ſolitude over gyvils, 


and puniſhing the 


ingdom that ſeemed devoted to 
diſtraction and anarchy. In pri- 


ſions reigned; brethren divided in 
political opinion againſt brethren, 
children againſt their parents, and 
wives againſt their huſbands. While 
one warmly argued in favour of an 
abſolute monarchy, the other as 


warmly oppoſed it; the more mo- 


derate party preferred a monarchy 


on a limited plan; the philoſophical 


zealot inſiſted on the neceſſity of 


for which they were incapable of 
roviding a remedy, or fled from a 


vate families, perpetual difſen- 


aboliſting all royalty, and of eſta» 1 


bliſhing a republic. The conſti- 
tution itſelf, compoſed of diſcor- 
dant and jarring materials, only 
tended to ſet perſons of oppoſite 


political principles more at va- 
riance, while each ſtruggled to in- 


terpret it in the ſenſe moſt fa vour- 
able to his own views. IS 


At this unſettled juncture, the 
only public bodies in the kingdom, 


capable of directing the bias of po- 


pular opinion, were the clubs of the 


Jacobins. The decree lately paſſed, 
relative to ſuch ſocieties, could not, 
even if it had been much more ef- 


ficacious in its own nature, have 
yet been put fully in force. Their 


ing to the new legiſlature, a ma» 
N jority 


influence ftill continued in all it“ 
vigour; they were again firmly 
united under the great mother club; 

and they had ſucceeded in return- 


— 


* 


partiſans. 1 
The leading deputies of the diſ- 


 folved aſſembly, excluded as they 


were againſt their wills by their 


. own conſtitution, from being now 
re- elected, immediately began to 


experience the effects which they 
had apprehended. They found 


themſelves at once ſinking into in- 
ſignificance. They had very little 


ſhare of political influence, except 
in the directories of the depart- 
ments, where generally, though by 
no means univerſally, they had ſe- 
cured a majority; while they had 


ſtill more generally againſt them, 


the adminiſtrative bodies, the mu- 
nicipalities, the clubs, and the po- 
pulace. In Paris, indeed, M. La 


Fayettè was at the head of the na- 
tional guards; but a plot had long 


been regularly purſued, for de- 


bauching them from his intereſts, 


and ſooner or later they would ne- 


ceſſarily take the tone of the po- 
pular ſocieties, with which they 
daily mingled. Among the inha- 
bitants at large, the Conſtitution- 
aliſts had been made ſenſible of 


their weakneſs; all their exertions 
had not been able to prevent their 
grand enemy Briſſot from being 


choſen, by a triumphant majority, 


one of the repreſentatives of Paris, 
and with him, his confidential 
friend, M. Garan de Coulon. The 
mayoralty of M. Bailly was now 


nearly at an end, and his party 
ſeemed to have very little chance 
of replacing him by another, on 
whom they could equally 


rely, 
Their chief hope lay in making 
their new club of the Feuillans, an 


engine of political importance, in 


- own recent law. 


3 


contradiction to the ſpirit of their 


keep within the letter of that law, 


oſtenſible head of the 


But aiming to 


unfiniſhed, he confeſſed that he had 


* 
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jority of their own members and 


which the ſacobins deſpiſed, they 
kept up but a very feeble and une. 
qual conteſt with their antagoniſt 
and rivals, for the direction of pub? 
lic opinion. They connected them. 
ſelves, therefore, with the court 
and the miniſters, many of whom 
were of their own recommendation; 
they entered into the very ſame in- 
trigues, and gave the very ſame 
ſort of advice, which they had 
before ſo unrelentingly perſecuted, 
and often without foundation, as 
the moſt nefarious treaſon in the 
prieſts and nobles, and all who 


wiſhed to preſerve any relicks of 


the old conſtitution of their coun- 
try. r 
The compoſition of the new 
aſſembly, was not ſuch as to give 
any conſoling proſpect of moderate 
and ſteady counſels. It had no- 
thing like a repreſentation of the 
landed or monied intereſt in it. 
There were not above ſeven or 
eight and forty members at moſt, 
who were reckoned to poſſeſs a 
clear, independent, annual income 
of one hundred pounds Rterling, 


Such men, unknown to each other, 


and taught in the ſocieties, by whoſe 
influence they had been elected, ta 
look up to the mother-club of Paris, 


as to the center of all patriotiſm, 
muſt of courſe fall under the lead 


of Briſſot, who was known to them 
all as a popular journaliſt, a ſpeaker 


of bold and inflammatory eloquence, 


an active character in the common 
council of the city, and now the 
Jacobins. 
He was, as we have repeatedly had 
occaſion to obſerve, a decided re · 
publican. On his election, he 
thought it prudent to juſtify himſelf 


from the charge of being an enemy 


to the conſtitution, While it was 


ſqught 


— 


ſonght che amelioration of it; that 
is, he had endeavoured to carry the 
total abolition of the regal office; 
and was that, he aſked, to be its 
enemy? he viewed royalty as ſome- 
thing foreign and injurious to the 
conſlitution, which it would have 
been friendly to have removed. 
It is true, he added a voluntary 
oath of fidelity to the conſtitution, 
as it was, but ſuch oaths were com- 
mon with all the chiefs-of the re- 
volution, nor in any inſtance ſtood 
in the way of their ambition, more 


giance ; and Briſſot's avowed prin- 
ciples, as drawn from Rouſſeau, 
would at once abſolve him from 
ſuch an oath, if the ſovereign people, 
who could not be bound, could be 
ſufictently mflamed againſt the 
king. His foreign politics were 


ſtant tenor of his journal, which 
breathed nothing but, war, he had 
developed his views ſufficiently on 
two ſolemn occaſions. In the ela- 
borate harangue which he made to 
the jacobin club on the toth of 
July, after taking a view of all the 
courts and cabinets of Europe, 
* what,” added he “ is the reſult ? 


* reaſon to dread the effects of the 
French revolution, that France 
C has nothing to dread from them. 
* It reſults from thence, that foreign 
* powers will content themſelves 
_ * with endeavouring to intimidate 
„ us by alarms, but will never 
“ realiſs their menaces, And 
* ſhould they realiſe them, it is not 
“ for a Frenchman to fear them; 
“ it would be worthy of us to 
«« anticipate them. Theſe fears 
would long fince have been exe 


been compofed of patriots, or if 


than their original oath of alle- 


equally notorious. Beſides the con- 


„“ That all foreign powers have 


, 
% 


they had repoſed in him. 
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« the national aſſembly had aſ- 
« ſumed an impoſing attitude, in 
« the face of all the powers of 
« Europe.” To the ſame effect 
too, he addreſſed his electors, when 
he was telling them how he in- 
tended to execute the truſt, which 
* A h 
war,“ he ſaid, « menaces us, 
or rather there is a wiſh to work 
upon us by the terrors of a war, 
which free France ought long 
« ſince to have anticipated by 


cc 


« aſſuming a bold attitude.“ Such 


© tinguiſhed, if our miniſtry | had 


were the avowed ſentiments of the 
man, whom circumſtances pointed 
out as the certain leader of that. 
body, on which was to depend tha 
fate of the French monarchy and 
the repoſe of Europe. „ 
Before the legiſlature was com- 
pletely formed, a circumſtance oc- 
curred, which ſufficiently indicated 
the characters and views of the 
principal perſons who were to com- 
poſe it. It has been related in the 
laſt chapter, that M. Fauchet, an 
active leader of the iron- mouth club, 
and a conſtitutional biſhop, was 
accuſed of the moſt ſeditious prac- 


tices in his dioceſe. A warrant to 


take him up, had ſubſequently been 


granted by the tribunal of the - 


diſtrict of Bayeux. He was never- 


theleſs elected into the legiſlature, 


But as the conſtitution had expreſsly 
excluded from the rights of an 
active citizen, every man under a + 
ſtate of accuſation, it was propoſed, 
on the verification of powers, that 
his election ſhould be declared void. 
The propoſal however was ſtrongly 
oppoſed by M. Garan de Coulon, 
and M. Cerutti; and princi 


ee VIEW pany 
through their intereſt and ſophiſtry 


rejected by a majority. M. Cerutti | 


ſtrenuouſly contended, that the con= = 
Ritution in ſuch caſes only meant 
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to exclude a criminal from. exer- 


ring the rights of an active citizen, 
and not from enjoying them; that 


confequently M. Fauchet could not 
indeed be an elefor, but that he 
was capable of being elected. In 
the courſe likewiſe. of this debate, 
M. Delacroix, though he ſupported 
the popular ſide, was vehemently 
called to order for ſuppoſing, that 
the acceptance of the king was 
neceſſary to the validity of a law. 
Art the end of this fitting, the mem- 
bers declared themſelves to be now 
a legiſlative national aſſembly, and 
took by acclamation an oath to live 
JJ Ln 


The legiſlature being thus con- 
ſtituted, it was reſolved the next 


day, before any miſſion to the king 
took place, (who ſeemed to be con- 
fidered as of little or no importance 
jn the new order of things) that the 
doath of fidelity to the conſtitution 
mould be adminiſtered with all 


imaginable pomp and ſolemnity. 
The debate, however, on this im- 


portant ſubject was interrupted by 
a propoſal, that the aſſembly ſhould 


again take the prior and ſuperior 


oath of liberty or death. It was 
accordingly repeated in the name 
of the nation. 
mony then proceeded, Twelve of 
- the oldeſt members were deputed 
to fetch from the national archives, 


| with due reverence, the written code 
of the conſtitution. On their re- 
turn to the door of the hall, a meſ- 


ſenger announced their approach; 


the whole aſſembly inſtantly roſe, 


when the proceſſion entered under 


the eſcort of the national guards, 
| the keeper of the records marching . 
in the midſt of the aged nn! þ 
| fioners, with the auguſt volume in 


_his hands. After the troops had 


pboen ordered to retire, becauſe the 


The other: cere- 


conſtitutional code in the boſom of 
the aſſembly needed no defender, 
every individual member laying his 
hand on the - hallowed parchment, 
ſwore „to maintain, to the utmoſt 
« of his power, the conſtitution of 
« the kingdom, decreed by the 
& conſtituent national aſſembly, 
« during the years 1789, 1790, and 


« 1791 ; to propoſe and aſſent to 


* nothing in the courſe of that le. 
e giſlature, which might at all tend 
« toinfringe 1t; and to be in every 
« reſpect faithful to the nation, the 
« law, and the king.“ 

Notwithſtanding ſo ſingular 3 


made of diſplaying their affected ve- 


neration forthe conſtitution, the con- 


duct of the new legiſlators towards 


the king, who formed an eſſential part 


of it, and to whom, as well as to the 


nation and the law, they had now 
again individually ſworn fidelity, 
indicated a diſpoſition to degrade | 
royalty apparent to the moſt ſuper. 
ficial obſerver. Hence therefore it 
was generally concluded, that this 
public idolatry of the conſtitutional 


code, was nothing better than a 


mere artiſice; or that if it were at all 
ſincere, it could only be ſo towards 


the republican parts of the conſti- 


tution, or the revolutionary princi- 


ples which gave it birth. When it 
was deemed proper to inform his 


majeſty, that the aſſembly was 
ready to proceed to buſineſs, a de- 


putation of fixty members, with M. 


Ducaſtel at their head, went to the 
Thuilleries for that purpoſe, The 
keeper of the ſeals fixed on the next 
day for an audience. But, contrary 
to all ancient rules of eſtabliſhed 
ceremonial, M. Ducaſtel inſiſted on 
an immediate admiſſion; and was 


accordingly received. When in- 
troduced to the king, he addreſſed 


him in the following terms; © Sire, 
e « the 
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« the national legiſlative aſſembly 
« js definitively conſtituted. It has 
« deputed us to inform your ma- 
« jeſty of it. Diſreſpectful as this 
ſhort and dry ſpeech appears, ob- 
jections were made in the aſſembly 
to the words fre, and majeſty, which 
it contained, and M. Ducaſtel cen- 
ſured for. the uſe of them. A mo- 
tion likewiſe was made, (becauſe 
the keeper of the ſeals had written 
to the preſident on the ſubje& of 
the deputation) that they ſhould 
not in future tolerate any interme- 
diate perſon between the king and 
the aſſembly, _ 8 ̃ 
On former occaſions, when his 
majeſty went to the aſſembly, a 
chair of ſtate was placed for him 
above that in which the preſident 
ſate; but this diſtinction appeared 


legiſlators, who reſolved to aboliſh 
it. The principal ſpeakers on this 
ſubject, were M. Couthon, M. 
Gaudet, and M. Goupilleau. The 
former particularly dwelt, in ſtrong 
terms, on the gilding and ſuperior 


he thought unjuſtly eclipſed the 
other. M. Gaudet however con- 
ceived, that the ſimplicity of the 


nerable in the eyes of the people, 
than the gaudineſs of the king's, 
M. Goupilleau, for his part, was 
diſguſted with the number of bows 
to the king, with which the pre. 
ident uſed quite to fatigue himſelf, 
After a tumultuous debate, it was 

decreed, that when his majeſty 
| ſhould come into the hall of the 
aſſembly, or go out of it, the mem- 
bers ſhould ſtand uncovered; but 
that while he continued among 
them, they ſhould all be ſeated and 
covered ; that he ſhould be placed 


the developement of the org 
ave _ 
offenſive in the eyes of the preſent - 


ſplendor of the royal chair, which 


_ decree. 


preſident's chair was more ve- the following day, that as this de- 


* 
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in a chair exactly like the preſident's,. 
on a level with it, and on the pre- 
ſident's, left hand; and that he, 
ſnould only be addreſſed by the title 
of „ king of the French.” In, 
addition to cheſe reſolutions, M. 


Duchoz 1 that no depu- 


tation hereafter ſhould exceed the 
number of twenty-four members; 
but even that number appearing 


perhaps too reſpectful, it was at laſt 


reduced to twelve. 2 
The republican tendency, thus 


early and eagerly evinced by the - 


new legiſlators, failed not to alarm 
the public. It was obſerved, that 


by gradations of this kind, in- 
tereſting to attentive minds, the 


nation would be inſenſibly drawn to 


deſign, ſuppoſed by many to 
been uniformly purſued by the 


chiefs of the revolution, to make 


Paris the center of a great republic. 
In conſequence of theſe meaſures, 
the ſtocks experienced a ſudden de- 


preſſion. So great and general was 


the alarm, that the more reſpectable 
part of the aſſembly reſolved to 
rally, and prevent, if poſſible, the 
further proſecution of the late 
| It was therefore ſtated, on 


cree was not ſimply a regulation _ 
af the interior of the aſſembly, which 
it purported, to be, but a law of 
confiderable importance, affecting 
the executive power, it ought to un- 
dergo a diſcuſſion of three days, ac- 
cording to the principles of the 

conſtitution; and be then ſubmitted 
to the royal ſanction. After a 


warm debate, the moderate party 
ſucceeded in getting it adjourned; - 
but the original ſupporters of he 
meaſure, who aſſented to the ad. 
journment, ſeemed to conſider, it 
| r 
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tather in the light of a temporary 
_expedtent, than as any direct Eon- 
ceſſion of principle. „ 
Notwithſtanding the inſult thus 
offered to the king, his reſolution 
of ſcrupulouſly adhering to the 
new conſtitution appears to have 
been firm and ſincere. M. Ber- 
trand de Moleville, who came into 
office as miniſter=of the marine, 
foon after this period “, has re- 
corded a converſation which he held 
with his majeſty on this very ſubject. 
« J am far,” obſeryed the unfor- 
tunate monarch, in the moſt can- 
did manner, „from regarding this 
* conſtitution as. a model of per- 
.« fection. I believe there are 
„ great faults in it, and that if I 
< had been allowed to ſtate my 
« obſervations upon it, ſome advan- 
e tageous alterations might have 
« been adopted, But of this, there 
« 3s no queſtion at preſent, I have 
„ {yorn to maintain it, ſuch as it 
« ig, and I am determined, as 1 
* ought, to be ſtrictly faithful to 
« my oath,” The queen alſo gave 
_ Gmilar aſſurances in a manner e- 
aually ſatisfactory to the new mi- 
miſter. * kh 
The attempt which was made at 
the firſt opening of the ſeſſion to 
degrade the royal dignity, did not 
prevent the king from repairing to 
b the aſſembly, which 
October in. he entered with his 
uſual affability, without appearing 


to feel in the ſlighteſt degree the 


| Inſult he had received. He there 
delivered a ſpeech adapted to the 
occaſion, earneſtly recommending 
to the aſſembly, by the wiſdom of 
its deliberations, to ſtrengthen pub- 
lie credit, to confirm peace and 


=” Bertrand's Memoirs, vol. 1. p. 215. 


to the new conſtitution, 
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liberty, and to attach the people 
The pre- 
ſident in reply traced out the royal 
duties; remarking, that the, conſtitu. 
tion had made the French king the 
greateſt monarch in the world, and 
had given him for friends thoſe, 
who had formerly been his ſubjects. 
In this addreſs, the preſident ven- 
tured to uſe the expreſſion. “ Sire,” 
but ſeemed cautiouſly to avoid the 
offenſtive term © Majeſty.” As the 
conſtitution had preſcribed no par. 
ticular mode of promulgating and 
ordering the execution of lays, 
which were not ſubject to the royal 
ſanction, the miniſter propoſed to 
the committee of Legiſlation, that 
on every {uch occaſion, the follow. 
ing form ſhouid be adopted, «the 
e king will execute it.““ 80 jeg. 
lous, however, was the aſſembly of 
royal interference, that on the ſug- 
geſtion of its committee, it refuſe 
to enter into any diſcuſſion on the 
ſubject. e 
Not ſatisfied with ſeizing every 
opportunity of diſplaying its reſo- 
lution to humble the king, and cir- 
cumſcribe his authority, the legif- 
lative body early evinced a diſpo- 
ſition to wound his perſonal feel 
ings in the ſevereſt manner. After 
paſſing a decree to deprive his bro- 
ther of his right to the regency, 
unleſs the prince returned to Paris 
within the ſpace of two months 
from the date of the proclamation 
a more violent meaſure was adopt- 
ed againſt all his abſent relations, 
and the emigrants in general. It 
was propoſed, that not only al 
Frenchmen, who aſſembled in arms 
beyond the frontiers, ſhould be de. 
clared guilty of high treaſon, and 
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puniſhed with death; but that the 
French princes abſent from the 
kingdom, together with all perſons 
in civil and military employments, 


returned by the firſt of the enſuing 
January, ſhould be 6-16 2 guilty 
of the like crime, and 

to the ſame 5 The king 
did indeed uſe all his perſonal in- 
fluence with his two brothers, and 
with every officer“ in the ſervice, 
who was in any. way known to him, 
to recal them to their country ; but 
the decree itſelf, contrary to the 
public faith ſolemnly pledged by 
the late aſſembly in the act of ge- 
neral amneſty, and contrary, as it 
was there ſaid, to the principles of 
the conſtitution, appeared in ſo 
very exceptionable a light to the 
miniſters, that they were unanimous 
in adviſing the king to refuſe his 


ly obtained his authority, they pro- 
ceeded in a body to the aſſembly, 
and interpoſed the royal vetoy but 


preparing to read a meſiige from 
the king, explanatory of his ſenti- 


mours for the order of the day, In 
vain he again and again attempted 
to ſpeak; every attempt only ex- 
cited new tumults. 
length obſerved, that as the paper 
in the miniſter's hand, purporting 
to be a meſſage from the king, was 


bly was not under an obligation of 
hearing it read. If the miniſter,” 


* explain the royal motives for the 
_ © refuſal of the ſanction in his own 


This fact is 
moirs. 
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under a ſimilar ſituation, unleſs they. 


e ſubje&. 


ſanction to it. Having according- 
when the keeper of a app was 
ments on the ſubject, he was inter- 
rupted in the firſt ſentence by cla- 


It was at 


not ſigned by his majeſty, the aſſem- 


remarked M. Reboul, * wiſhes to 
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ee proper name, this is an object. 
« not appertaining to his official 
« ſituation, and ought therefore to 
« preclude him a hearing; if he 
„ wiſhes to ſpeak in the name of 
« the king, let him exhibit the 
ce king's ſignature. After a ſhort 
debate, the aſſembly paſſed to the 
order of the day, and thus totally 
prevented the neceſſary explana- 
tion, which was intended to accom- 
pany the firſt exerciſe of the royal 
negative. | EE 25 | 
Another decree was 5 
ſoon after ſubmitted Nov. 18th. | 
for the king's ſanctign. It was le- 


velled againſt the nönjuring prieſts, 


and went to deprive them of their 
penſions, and in caſe of their diſ- 
obedience to the conſtituted au- 


thorities, to puniſh them with two 


years impriſonment. In the de- 
bate on this ſubject, M. Iſnard 
pointed out the neceſſity of nipping 


inſurrections in the bud.“ In great 


cc 


ſituations,” he remarked, « when 
there is a great part to act, all 
eircumſpection is weakneſs, Re- 
volts muſt be cruſhed the mo- 
ment they appear. Deſpotiſm 
always uſed theſe means; and it 
is thus that a ſingle individual 
can keep a whole nation in chains. 
© If Louis the XVIth had employ- 
ce os theſe great means, when the 

& revolution was yet only in idea, 


« we ſhould not have been here, 
„ and the nation would have been 


« bankrupt, and under the yoke, 
«« The exerciſe of this rigour is a 
« high offence, when a deſpot 
* 'wiſhes to perpetuate his tyranny, 
« But when theſe means are em- 


. ployed by the entire body of a 
* nation, they are not culpable 


; atteſted iy the rongeſt manner, by M. Bertrand, in his Me- 3 


; ce they | 
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C che are a grand act of juſtice, 


* and the legiſlators, who do not 
* employ them, are themſelves cul- 


. pable. For in the caſe of poli- 


« tical liberty, added he, amidſt 


the applauſes of his audience, to 


x pardon a crime, is almoſt to par- 


e take of it. The adminiſtration, 


however, the biſhops, and the di- 


_ rectory of the department of Paris, 
thought differently from M. Iſnard; 
and in conformity with their ad. 
vice, the ſanction was likewiſe re- 
fuſed to this decre.. on: 


| Theſe exerciſes of the power | 
veſted in Louis by the conſtitution, 
became the ſulhects of much ſevere 


animadverſion in a*variety of ad- 
dreſſes daily preſented to the aſ- 
ſembly. In-the courſe. of the fol- 
lowing month, addreſs upon addreſs 
poured in, all of them more or 


leſs cenſuring the king's conduct, 
and ſome of them couched in lan- 
| guage of the moſt ſeditious ten- 


dency, The addreſſes were not 


only much applauded, particularly 


thoſe which contained the moſt de- 


maocratic paſſages, but were ordered 


_ 


5 


* ſpots a ſecond awa 
French nation- The nation re- 
. *. proaches your clemency. Speak, 


to be printed ; and the proces-ver- 


bal of a fitting, when a confiderable 
number of them was preſented, was 
| ſent to all the departments. Ho- 
nourable mention of ſeveral was 


decreed, which contained direct in- 
ſtigations to commence anther re- 


rage; announce to tyrants and de- 


« and two milltons of arms ſhall be 


4 raiſed to exterminate rebellions, 
„ The Catalines are not wholly on 
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cc the borders of the Rhine ; they 
« are in the capital; they poſſeſs 


«ſeats in adminiſtration; but the 


« citizens of the Fauxbourg retain 
« the ſame courage, have ſtill the 


* ſame cannon and pikes which de. 


« ſtroyed the Baſtile.” Nor was 
the language of the ſection of the 
French theatre much leſs remark. 
able. After the aſſertion, that the 
decree againſt the prieſts was the 
only expedient for ſaving the na- 
tion, it was added, “ Perſevere, 


« faithful legiſlators ; and if yoy 
« are prevented by obſtinacy from 


« ſaving the nation—well—the na- 
« tion will fave itſelf, as it has al- 


« ready done. The power of the 


« royal veto has at length its limits; 
« and it was not a veto, that could 
« prevent the capture of the Baſ- 


« tile.” But it was not only in 


Jacobinical addreſſes, that the king's 


ſanction was attacked, and calum- 
niated. A member of the aſſembly 
itſelf, had the boldneſs to aflert, 


that decrees of urgency, ſuch as 
thoſe againſt the emigrants and 
prieſts, ought not to be ſubje to 
royal controul; and to add, that, if 
the aſſembly thought otherwiſe, it 
was its duty to conſult the people 
on the ſubject, and abide by the 
deciſion of its ſovereign. The or- 


der of the day, however, was called 


for, and voted with much tumult, 


volution. The orator at the head It was, nevertheleſs, in vain that an- 
of a deputation from the Faux- 
bourgh St. Antoine, was applauded 
In uttering theſe daring expreſſions; 
« Legiſlators, depend on our cou- 


other member afterwards attempted 


to bring forward a vote of cenſure | 
on this unconſtitutional propoſal: 


his efforts were fruſtrated by a ſe- 


cond call for the order of the day. 
The plaudits of the legiſlature 
ſo emboldened the demagogues, 


© who headed the deputations of their 


reſpective ſections, that one of them 
ſcrupled not to utter the following 
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« be warned. - You are placed be- 
« tween the altar and the ſcaffold, 
« Make your choice.” The 2 4 
of the preſident to ſuch an ha- 
rangue expreſſed not the ſlighteſt 
diſapprobation; but on the other 
hand panegyrized, in direct terms, 
« the ſublime patriotiſm®” of the 
ſneaker, and exhorted him to per- 
ſevere in his ſentiments. _ 

As theſe addreſſes were daily 
heard with renewed delight, the 
reporter of one diviſion of the le- 
gillatiye committee, in vain endea- 
voured to call down a cenſure on 
them, In one preſented by the 
ſection of invalids, he particularly 
noticed the following paſſage, © the 
« ſanction of a people is far ſuperior 
„to that of a king;” and ſeverely 


diſgraceful riot enſued; which was 
at laſt terminated by a decree, re- 
ferring the report to the other di- 


which had not taken any part in 
bringing it forward. 1 
While a marked diſregard was 
the executive power, the moſt pro- 
found reſpect was required, when- 
ever the legiſlative body conde- 
icended to become the communi- 


nounced from the keeper of the 


aſſaſſination of a prieſt in the diſtrict 
of Aurillac, had ſent a circular 
meſlage to the different tribunals, 
exciting them to a more active 
diligence, the aſſembly not liking 


hear it /Out, and paſſed to the order 
of the day. M. Ruhl immediately 


ivſult which had been offered, he 
Vol. XXXIV. 


% . 


animadverted on it. A ſcene of 
viſion of the legiſlative committee, 


ſhewn to the communications of 


cating party. A letter being an- 


leals, which ſtated that his majeſty, 
having heard with affliction of the 


perhaps 1s contents, refuſed to 
ot 


after gave a pointed acount of an 


laid, to the majelty of the nation by 


& 
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the king and his miniſters. Four 

commiſſioners had carried ſome 
decrees the preceding evening to 
the Thuilleries for the royal ſanction. 


They found themſelves introduced 


into the hall of the ambaſſadors, 
where they were requeſted to wait, 
until the king came from council. 


When his majeſty was ready to 
receive them, underſtanding that 


they were not to be uſhered into 
the principal audience room, they 


abruptly left the palace, and re- 


turned to the aſſembly, highly in- 
dignant, as they ſaid, at the conduct 
of the executive power towards the 
people, the ſole ſovereign, in thus 


inſulting them its legal repreſen- 


tatives. While this apparently un- 
important ſubject was under earneſt 
diſcuſſion on the ſubſequent day, 
the king wrote to the aſſembly to 
ſtate, that in the mode of receiving 


deputations, he had always ſcru= _ 


pulouſly adhered to the ceremonial -- 
eſtabliſhed in the time of the con- 


ſtituent aſſembly, according to 


which he never gave an audience in 
the. principal apartment of the 


Thuilleries to fo ſmall a number 


as four commiſſioners; but that, as 
he annexed no importance to a 
thing of ſucha nature, he was ready 


to fulfil the wiſhes of the aſſembly, . 
if it thought proper to propoſe any 


regulations on the ſubject. By or- 
der of the aſſembly, M. Condorcet, 
the preſident, returned an anſwer to 
this letter in a ſtyle perfeQly ſin- 
gular, The accuſtomed civilities 
at the commencement and con- 


eluſion of ſimilar addreſſes on former 


occaſions, were now for the firſt 
time purpoſely ſuppreſſed, and par- 
ticular pains employed to render 
the compoſition as ſhort, cold, and 
diſreſpectful as poſſible. It was in 
the following words ; © The national 
{] * .  - « aſſembly, 
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| « aſſembly, Sire, has charged me 


% to make known to you the de- 


* ciſion, which it has adopted in 


« the ſitting of this day. It wiſhes 
s the execution of the law of the 


« 17th of June 1791; and thinks 
ce that no diſtinction ſhould be made 
« between its deputations, which 


ce are all clothed with the ſame 


ce character, of whatſoever number 
« they may be compoſed. The 
« national aſſembly is perſuaded, 
« that you intend to maintain the 


ce union, which ought to reign be- 
between itſelf and you. The pre- 


c ſident of the national aſſembly, 
« Condorcet.” Unbounded ap- 
plauſes followed the reading of this 
dry epiſtle; and by way of ſhew- 


ing the greateſt poſlible contempt, 


it was even propoſed, that it ſhould 


be ſent to the Thuilleries by the“ 

penny- poſt. This propoſition ex- 
cited loud burſts of laughter; pro- 
bably the only effect which it was 


intended to produce. 


TTphe inſtances which have been 


given, are ſufficient to ſhew the 


temper of the aſſembly towards the 


king. It will not be neceſſary 


to notice any more of theſe diſ- 
graceful inſults, till the period 


when the ſpirit which was work- 
ing at bottom, broke out into open 


attempts againſt his throne and 
life. In the mean time, while they 
were debafing and vilifying the 
royal authority, the leaders of the 


dominant party were buſy in endea- 
vouring, like the demagogues of 


the firſt aſſembly, to get the power 


of government as much as poſſible 


into their hands, by driving out 
the exifting adminiſtration, to pre- 
pare the way for introducing crea- 
tures of their own. M. Thevenard, 


La petite Poſte, + 


= N 


the miniſter of marine, ſoon went, 
M. Montmorin, the miniſter for 
foreign affairs, was eminently ob. 


noxious, becauſe he was ſuppoſed, 


in a ſuperior degree, to poſleſs the 
royal confidence; he was therefore 
particularly attacked, and at length, 
for his own eaſe and N 
ſafety, compelled to re- _ 
ſign. M. Duportail, the war mi. 
niſter, was under the influence of 
La Fayette: of courſe he could 


not be ſuffered to ſtay. The par. 


ty of Briſſot, however, did not yet 
ſucceed in replacing him with a 
miniſter of their own Choice, and 
the war office was given to M, 
Narbonne. M. de Leſſart was 
the intimate friend of Neckar, and 
he could not be truſted. But on 
the retreat of M. Montmorin, he 
was put at the head of the foreign 
department, of which he had no 


ſooner taken poſſeſſion, than M. 
_ Fauchet, in a vehement invective, 


impeached him for miſdemeanour 
in his late poſt. The charges were 
three in number, all frivolous, and 
even ridiculous; one alone is worth 
mentioning, as it exhibits, in a 
ſtriking point of view, the maturity 


of wiſdom with which the con- 


cluding labours of the conſtituent 
aſſembly were perfected. M. de 


Leſſart was accuſed of criminal 


neglect, in not having ſent down to 
the departments, till the end of No- 
vember, a law which had been 
paſſed in the middle of September, 
and he proved inconteſtibly in hs 
defence, that he had ſent it down 
the very day that it was printed, 
and that although fifteen preſſes 
were kept conſtantly at work, with 
all poſſible diligence, there remain- 


ed to be printed, at the date of the 


decree 
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decree in queſtion, np leſs than two 
thouſand laws, many of them very 
long and voluminous. ' The mi- 
niſter was eaſily acquitted of ſuch 
charges, but he afterwards ſunk. 
under an accuſation of Briſſot's. 
While he continued in office, a 
popular member did not heſitate to 
expreſs his regret, that there were 
not yet eſtabliſned direct negoci- 
ations between nation and nation, 
without the intervention of kings, 
cabinets, and miniſters. , 

Another power, perhaps more 
important than that of the king's 
government, was the mayoralty of 
Paris; and that was in the gift of the 
jacobin club. Notwithſtanding all 
the efforts of the Feuillans, to carry 
that election from their adverſaries, 
M. Petion, an intimate friend of 
Briſſot, and a principal member 
of the little republican cabal, that 
formerly met at Roland's lodgings, 
was choſen. He went the very next 
day, as in duty bound, to thank 
the ſociety from which he held his 


honours; 


Briſſot, who afterwards left it on 
record for the inſtruction of man- 
kind, that the art, by which the 


anarchiſts brought the men of pro- 


perty under their yoke, was that 
of keeping them in“ the inceſſantly. 
* renewed'dread of death,” and that 
the hiſtory of the three firſt aſſem- 


blies in France, might be ſummed 


up in the ſingle * word © fear,” was 


at this time avowedly + ſupported 


by the authors and agents of the 
tem of terror. Accordingly, we 
(nal find his majority going beyond 
tie example of the conſtituent aſ- 
ſembly, in the unblaſhing protection 
wich they gave to the gangs of 
ruffans and aſſaſſins, who, in league 


with the moſt abandoned men in the 


jacobin clubs, fixed indelible ſhame 


on their country, and almoſt made 


the ſound of liberty odious, by their 
multiplied atrocities, 
Intelligence was now received of 
the diſaſters which had overwhelmed 
St. Domingo, from the inſurrection 
of the ſlaves. Briſſot and all his 


© connexion, Who were the - leadin 


members of the club called Friends 


of the Blacks, at firſt affected to 
doubt and diſbelieve the fact. But 


the afflicting certainty was too ſoon 
eſtabliſhed, by a ſpecial deputation 
from the iſland, the orator of which, 
at the bar of the aſſem- N © 
bly, drew a frightful No. 3th. 
picture of the condition in which 


they had left that late flouriſh- 


ing and opulent colony, the 
main ſupport of the commerce and 
marine of France, He was imme- 


diately attacked, with great vio- 
lence, by M. Bazire, for yl 
! 


iving 
affronted philoſophy and, boy 
in his ſpeech. The aſſembly, how. 
ever, notwithſtanding an oppoſition 


from the ſame member, voted for 


printing the memorial, and referring 
it to the colonial committee. The 

next day, Briſſot came forward to 
denounce the authors of all the 
troubles in St, Domingo, though 
the chairman of the committee 
declared that the report, which was 
a long, difficult, and delicate taſk, 
could not be ready in leſs than ten 
days. It was not the hegroes only, 
but the white coloniſts too, M. Briſſot 


ſaid, who ought to be puuiſhed: 
and this point he undertook to prove 


in a long and violent harangue, in 


the courſe of which, going through 


the whole hiſtory of the revolution 
in the colonies, according to his 


* Briſſot to his Conſtituents, May #2d, 1792. Engliſh tranſlation, p. 23. . | 
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notions and views, he denominated 
Oge, the martyr of liberty and the 
law; he declared that the mulattoes 
could not but feel the moſt lively 
abhorrence, and their fury ought 


to have been foreſeen; and al- 


luding to the ſhock which the 


recital of the deputies had given 


to the aſſembly, he obſerved, that 


cc 


c 


1 


cc 


Phalaris never talked of his 
burning bull, but of the poig- 


nards which his own barbarity 
had raiſed againſt him.” White 


men, he aſſerted, had firſt practiſed 
upon negroes, thoſe atrocities which 
they now ſuffered. Millions of 


0 «c 
CC 


cc 


cc 


Indians” he cried, “ have periſhed 


on that land of blood; at every 


ſtep you craſh under your feet 
the bones of thoſe: inhabitants 
whom nature gave to thoſe 
countries, and yet you ſhudder 


while you hear the deeds of their 
avengers. 


In this hideous con- 
tention of guilt, the crimes of 


the white men are the moſt hor- 


rible.” As a remedy for all evils, 


he propoſed to diflolve the colonial 
aſſembly at the Cape, and put all 
the members in arreſt; to examine 

_ the newly arrived deputies on in- 
terrogatories; to recal the governor, 
M. Blanchelande, all the officers 
againſt whom any charges had been 


brought, and the two principal 


| battalions of regulars upon the 
iſland; to replace theſe by three 
thouſand picked men of the national 
guards; and to ſend out new com- 


miſſioners, not under the king's au- 
thority, but that of the aſſembly 


itſelf, to all the iſlands, three of 
whom were deſtined for St. Do- 
mingo, where they were to ſummon 
another colonial aſſembly, choſen 
by parochial meetings, “ without 
« diſtinction of colour.“ All former 


laws anywiſe contrary to this decree from a reſolution, requeſting the 


the conſtitution. 
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were to be repealed; thanks were 
to be given to thoſe white inhabi. 
tants and men of colour, who b 
their zeal and vigilance had pre. 
vented the ruin of the colony; the 
American States alſo were to be 
ſolemnly thanked for the ſupplies 
which they had ſent, but there was a 
ſtudied filence in the decree, as to the 
aſſiſtance which Lord Effingham had 
afforded from Jamaica, and in the 


ſpeech itſelf, M. Briſſot laboured to 


make the benevolence of this coun- 
try, every way invidious and ſuſpi. 
cious. Two ſhort articles more, of ng 
importance, concluded his plan. 
Many of his party ſupported him, 
but they had not yet obtained ſo 


total an aſcendancy in the aſſem- 


bly, as to prevail in carrying a 
meaſure of ſuch alarming ex- 
tent. Briſſot therefore changed his 
ground, he now took up the con- 


cordat, or agreement made be- 


tween the white coloniſts and the 
mulattoes, to carry into effect the 
decree of the 15th of May. Here, 
however, the decree of the 24th of 
September, preſented what might 


have ſeemed an inſuperable obſtacle, 


having been enaQted as a part of 
But M. Garran 
de Coulon eaſily got rid of this 
difficulty, in a manner which too 
plainly ſhewed, how little ſecurity 
would be found againſt his par- 
ty in the oath of fidelity. Can 
decrees,” he aſked, „ which ſo 


« flirangely contradi@ the decla- 
* ration of rights, be laws for you? 


« Are they conſtitutional laws?” 
This point produced a warm de- 


| bate, during which the keeper of 


the ſeals, having defired to be heard 
on the ſubject, as affecting lus 
reſponſibility, and having flated 
the difficulty which would ariſe 


"i 5 e king 


king to give orders in derogation 
of an exiſting law, whether it were 
conſtitutional or not, he was inter- 


with a furious invective, ſilenced 
by clamour, when he attempted an 
explanation, and after long debates 
only allowed by a very ſmall ma- 
jority to proceed. He ſtrictly con- 
fined himſelf to explain, that he had 
kept within the limits preſcribed 
yy the conſtitution to the miniſters ; 
yet he hinted that he could give 
information, if the aſſembly choſe 
to hear him. Permiſſion was ac- 
cordipgly granted, but from what 
had taken place, he found it moſt 
prudent not to uſe ſo dangerous a 
privilege. Various motians of order 


to put an end to the whole, the 
aſſembly paſſed to the order of the 
day. M. Briſſot's propoſition, with 
ſome trifling alteration in form, 
was then adopted, indirectly con- 
firming the concordat in the moſt 
miſchievous way, by prohibiting the 
troops from interfering in any diſ- 
putes between the mulattoes and the 


favouring any attempts which might 
be made, derogatory to the con- 


ſettled in the preceding September, 
at St. Domingo. N 
The aſſembly ſeemed at firſt 
diſpoſed to ſhaw leſs partiality 
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which had taken place at Avig- 
non, during the firſt month of the 
ſeſſion. Jourdan with his ban- 
ditti, tyrannizing without controul 
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rupted with great heat, attacked 


were then made againſt him, till, 


white coloniſts, or in any manner 


dition of the free mulattoes, as 


with regard to the bloody ſcenes- 


over that unhappy city, had, by the 
middle of October, filled the dun- 
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geons of the Palace, The number 
of the priſoners has been carried, by 
ſome credible ® accounts, ſa high as 
fix hundred; it was certainly very 
great, as we know that it was con- 
tinually increaſing to the laſt day. 
In this. ſtate of things, Leſcuyer, 
who, with Tournal, was the prin- 
cipal accomplice of Jourdan, was 
ſeized by the populace while his 
banditti were rifling the Mont-de- 
Piete +, was dragged into a church, 
which he had himſelf profaned 
and rifled, and there murdered in 
the preſence of a civil officer, who. 
had been ſent by the adminiſtrators 
with a proclamation inviting the 
people to obey the law. In revenge, 
Jourdan and his. colleagues, re- 
ſolved to ſacrifice all the citizens 
whom they held in cuſtody, and 
who could not have had the ſlight- 
eſt concern in the death of Leſcuyer, 
Accordingly, on the night between 
the 16th and 17th of October, they 
were taken out of priſon one by 
one, and after being levelled to the 
ground by two ruffians, who ſtood. 
at the priſon gate with bars of iron 
for the purpoſe, were diſpatched 
and hewn in pieces with *.bres, 
M. Nolhac, a venerable clergyman 
of the place, in the eightieth year of 
his age, who had heen brought in 
only the evening before, and had 
juſt given his ſolemn benediction 
to his fellow ſufferers, was the laſt 
that was butchered. When the 
ſlaughter was over, to deprive their 
friends and families even of the 
melancholy conſolation of weeping 
over their mangled remains, the 


whole number of bodies was heaped . 


together without diſtinction, thrown . 


9 
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into an ice houſe, and covered with 
loads of ſand. The intelligence of. 


this nefarious barbarity, which ex- 
cited a ſtrong ſenſation of horror 
in the aſſembly, was quickly fol- 


Jowed by a complaint, coming in 


truth from the ſupporters of Jour- 


dan, and levelled at two of the 


mediators, M. M. Scene Deſmaiſon 
and Mulot. Since the triumph of 
the banditti at Avignon, the pre- 
tended electoral aſſembly 


tone, and openly reſiſted the in- 
fluence of the mediators. The 


latter, in conſequence, began to ſhow 


greater favour to the oppoſite party, 


and to place more confidence in the 


troops of the line. Several facts of 
harſh and violent interference, were 
charged on abbe Mulot, who was 
more obnoxious than either of his 
colleagues, while M. Verninac was 
mentioned with great tenderneſs 


and praiſe, Theſe complaints, how- 


ever, were ſoon met by a counter 


_ addreſs, ſigned by three thouſand 
inhabitants of the city of Avignon, 


who teſtified theirobligations to abbe 


Mulot and the troops of the line, 


for proteting the peace of the 
city; denying, at the ſame time, 
that M. Rovere, the agent who had 
preſented the former addreſs, had 
any authority 


fended his own conduct in perſon 
at the bar. 5 | oe, 
The reſult of all was, that new 
commilitoners were directed to be 
ſent, with a new detachment of 
troops. Their firſt act was to re- 
ſtore the mayor and municipality, 
Who had been diſpoſſeſſed the pre- 
ceding June. 
their authority, proceeded to ſearch 
for the bodies of the murdered. 
The ſmell of the carnage conducted 


at Be- 
darrides, had aſſumed a more lofty. 


whatſoever from 
them.. Abbe Mulot likewiſe de- 


of the aſſembly. 


The people, under 


proſecution, out of all the maſs gf 


them to the ice - houſe. There, 
while ſome were anxiouſly Jookin 

in vain among the disfigured heap, 
for a parent, a child, a brother, or 
a kinſman ; while others, with little 
leſs intereſt, were endeavouring to 
trace the features of ſome dear 
friend; the multitude flocked round 
the body of the aged prieſt, their 
beloved and revered paſtor. His 
clerical dreſs, and the crucifix on 
his breaſt, pointed him out to their 
eager eyes, and his relics being 


ſeparated ſrom the reſt, and expoſed 


to view, were ſurveyed for days to- 
gether, with a veneraticn almot 
bordering on idolatry. Soon after, 
a funeral ſervice adapted to the 
occaſion, was publicly performed 


in the principal church of the city, 
with the greateſt ſolemnity and de. 


votion. bk 

The firſt diſpatches of the com- 
miſſioners were received by the 
aſſembly with ſcreams of horror; 


the letter dropped from the hands 


of the ſecretary as he was reading 


it, but the . impreſſion did not lat 


long. 'The new commiſſioners them- 


ſelves were very ſoon accuſed of 


partiality, by addreſies from the 
faction of Jourdan, though he, with 
Tourpal and other chiefs of the 
banditti, were actually impriſoned 
for the purpoſe of being tried be.“ 
fore a new tribunal, ſpecially im- 
powered to that end, by a decree 
In the mean time, 
the whole matter, with all the va- 
rious criminations and recrimina- 
tions, was referred to a committee, 


At length, a report came, which 


lightly paſting over the crimes of 


| Jourdan and his accomplices, but 


dwelling much more on the par. 


tiality imputed to abbe Mulot, and 


the new commiſſioners, ſelected for 


guilt 


gait committed from the begin- 
ning in thoſe unhappy countries, 
only the murderers of La Vilaſſe, 
Anſelme. Leſcuyer, and Pochi, 
whom ſome troops of the line, de- 
tached by the authority of M. Mu- 
lot to preſerve the peace of Sor- 
gues, ſhot on his houſe-top, as he 
was pelting them with bricks and 
tiles in that ſituation. The drift 
of the report was plainly under- 
food. It was artfully to feel the 
way for an amneſty to Jourdan and 
the reſt of his banditti, whom three 
thouſand national guards from Mar- 
{eilles, ſoon marched to deliver, 
after diſarming the Swiſs regiment 
of Erneſt at Aix, burning the re- 
giſter, and diſperſing the directory 
of the mouths of the Rhone. Hay- 
ing, however, loſt four days in the 
latter exploit, they were prevented, 
by the vigilance of the neighbour- 
ing departments, from effecting 
their object of ſetting Jourdan at 
liberty. The aſſembly, informed of 
theſe tranſactions, notwithſtanding 
that one of the members had the 
virtue to exclaim, that it was im- 
poſſible for any apology to be heard, 
did liſten to an apology, and paſſed 
to the order of the day. Not long 
atter this, the queſtion of the am- 
neſty to Jourdan was openly brought 
forward. The firſt perſon who diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf by his exertions, 
to fave, as he expreſſed it, the un- 
_ fortunate priſoners from the fury of 
their enemies, was M. Vaſſal, the 


They who were called the banditti, 
ne ſaid, had never combatted any 


the head of any conſpiracy, The 
real banditti, in his eſtimation, were 
ey who had tried to ſtrangle li- 
berty in her cradle, Who had per- 
betunted anarchy, in order to diſ- 


conſtitutional prieſt of Verſailles. 


but deſpots; were never found at 


1 N 
* 
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guſt the people with liberty, and 
bring them again under the Papal 
yoke, and who, having perſecuted 
thoſe whom he called the patriots, 
by aſſaſſination, now perſecuted 
them under the forms of juſtice, 
and provoked new carnage. This 
ſpeaker was followed by M, Ba- 


Zire, on the ſame grounds, with 


the addition of one truth, that the 
_ conſtituent aſſembly was guilty of 


all the calamities of Avigifion, as 
well as of the colonies. Fe diſ- 
cuſſion ran to ſuch a length, that 
the queſtion was obliged to be ad- 
journad. 7 8 b 
When the debate was on the 
point of being reſumed, a deputy ex- 
traordinary from Avignon brought 
intelligence, that the proceedings 
againſt the accuſed were complete, 
and in the hands of the miniſter of 


juſtice ;. that there were no more 


than eight-and=twenty detained to 
be put on their trial} that the maſ- 
ſacre was ſettled in cold blood at a 
council, twelve hours after the death 
of Leſcuyer, and ten hours after 
all commotion had ceaſed amon 


the. populace; that even from his 
dungeon, Jourdan had menaced the 


city, and his menaces never were 
in vain, M. Deleutre (that was 
the name of the deputy) could 
hardly obtain a hearing; his ad- 

dreſs was very drily received by the 
preſident; and when admitted to the 
ſitting, he was reviled in the aſſem- 
bly itſelf by M. Bazire. M. Thu- 
riot took up the main queſtion, 
cited the precedent of the conſti- 
tuent aſſembly, who had given an 

amneſty to crimes which he thought 


much more horrible than thoſe f 


Jourdan, to thoſe of the infamous 
Bouillé; and he concluded, amidſt 
the applauſes of his own faction, 
and the galleries, that there was no 

[R] 4 5 reaſon 
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reaſon againſt the _— claimed, 
and that it was indiſpenſable. He 


was ſupported in the ſame line of ar- 


gument, though with more ſpecious 
ſophiſtry, by N. La Source, a Cal- 
viniſt miniſter, who ſaid, that the 
unhappy people of Avignon, might 
fairly reproach the French, if both 
revolutions were not equally attend- 
ed by amneſties. He mentioned the 
maſſacres at Nimes, Montauban, and 
Nancy, and conſidered the life of M. 
Bouille, whoſe very name, he ſaid, 


froze up his bbod with horror and 


affright, whoſe exiſtence he called 
an objeQion againſt eternal juſtice, 
as a reaſon for this amneſty not to 
be aniwered. M. Vaublanc took 
the other fide. But the principal 


motive which ſeemed to weigh with 


him, was an apprehenſion that there 


granting amneſties, ſo as to extend 
them to the exiled princes and their 
followers, | 
ſome few, who, for the honour of 
human nature, had the virtue to re- 
Hit this criminal mercy; and many 


more who are ſaid to have ſhown 


flent grief and conſternation, when 


the preſident declared the queſtion 


to be carried. The nominal appeal 
was demanded, but without taking 
any notice of it, the preſident 
cloſed the ſitting. 5 


Juourdan was now liberated. He 
returned in triumph to Avignon, 


dreſſed in his uniform, as comman- 
der in chief. The mayor went to 
meet him, and humbly aſkzng ſecu- 
rity for the lives and property of 


the citizens, received this horrible 


anſwer, © for this time, the ice-houſe 
6 ſhall be full.” New murders 
enſued, and the men of the ice- 
houſe of Avignon, became aſter- 
wards a title of infamous glory. 
The manner in which the inſur- 


There were, however, 


rection of Nancy was mentioned in 


the debates upon Avignon, renders 
it ſuperfluous to relate in detail, 
what now paſſed in regard to that 
affair, for which M. Bouille, at the 
time, had the thanks of the na. 
tional aſſembly, confirmed even by 
the teſtimony of bis enemies, upon 
a ſecond inquiry into his conduct. 
The Swiſs ſoldiers in the regiment 
of Chateau Vieux, who had been 
ſent to the gallies, were releaſed; 
their chains were hung up as tro- 
phies in the jacobin club of Breſt; 
they were invited to the capital by 
the mother-club of Jacobins there, 
and were publicly feaſted by them 
with the moſt indecent oftentation, 
Thus almoſt the only example 
which the firſt aſſembly gave of 


ſpirit, vigour, and juſtice, was con- 
might be too great a facility in | 


veried into a new encouragement 
to ſedition and revolt. e 
Having traced the leading mea- 
ſures which mark the principles of 
the new legiſlature, we muſt now go 
back a little to take a view of their 
foreign policy, which led to the de- 
claration of war againſt the houſe of 


Auſtria. The aſſembly, ſoon after its 


firſt formation, had taken umbrage zt 
the conduct of ſome German princes, 


who were ſaid to have permitted 


aſſemblages of the emigrants, for 
hoſtile purpoſes againſt France, 


within their reſpective territories, 


It appeared, however, in the month 
of October, by a report of the mi- 
miſter for foreign affairs, that no 
complaint of this kind exiſted againſt 
the Emperor, as he had iſſued the 
moſt peremptory orders for pre- 
venting | ſuch aſſemblages in the 
Auftrian Low Countries. The elec- 
tor of Treves, with one or two 


'other princes, was nevertheleſs ac- 


cuſed of ſtill openly countenancing . 


theſe hoſtile preparations, 


Preſupung 


” 


. 
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Preſuming on this latter circum- 
lance, the diplomatic committee, 
which was charged to 
Nor. 22d. make a report on the 
ſubje ct, propoſed, that the execu- 
tive power ſhould enforce the diſ- 
perſion of the , emigrants in the 
German territory, by the adoption 
of prompt and efficacious meaſures, 
upon the priiciple, that the pro- 
tection already granted them, was 
contrary to the rights of hations, 
and the laws of the Germanic 
body. Theſe men, who have all 
along contended, that to take no- 
tice of any thing done in France, 
was to violate her juſt indepen- 
dance, did not ſcruple on this oc- 
caſion to examine the actual capi- 
tulation, or inaugural compact of 
the reigning emperor with the co- 
eſtates, and to decide; that he would 
violate it, if he ſhould ſuffer the 
emigrants to recruit in the empire. 
They did not, however, yet ven- 
ture directly to impeach his con- 
duct. - og 
Now 271 When the debate 
od bo came on, M. Rews 
ſpoke with the greateſt contempt 
of the preparations of the emi- 
grants, and their expected ſupport- 
ers, as he was perſuaded, that al- 
molt all the great ſecular princes of 
the empire diſapproved their pro- 
jects. My lord archbiſhop of 
« Mentz,” ſaid he, with, ironical 
contempt, * will affiſt them with an 
« army of four thouſand men; my 


lord elector of Treyes with one 
« of two thouſand; and my lord 


„ Louis-Renè- Edouard cardinal de 


* Rohan, in his quality of German 


prince, with one of fifty men.“ 
He then remarked, that it would be 
unworthy the majeſty of a great 
nation, to ſuffer ſuch an opera-houſe- 
fee to incommode it; that although 


an individual might deſpiſe theſe 
affronts of a ballet, a great nation 
ought to puniſh thoſe, who are 
raſn enough to invade and inſult its 
laws, No dependance, he believed, 
could be placed on the ſlumbers of 
the ſurrounding deſpots; and he 
aſſured them, that Leopold, who 
was deſcribed as ſo pacific, would 
never forgive them for having eſta- 
bliſhed the inconteſtible truth, that 
the people are not the property of 
kings. I will not talk to you of 
the other ſovereigns, he ſubjoined, 
but you owe it to the glory of 
France, to aſſume that impoſing 
countenance, which mall let them 
know, that we are ſtill in the firſt 
rank among the nations of Europe. 
M. Averhault endeavoured to ſhew, 
that the cauſe of the emigrants 
would not be ſupported by any of 


the principal European powers. 


England, he alledged, would not 


interrupt her harmony with France, 


for commercial reaſons; and the 
Emperor would be unwilling to 

engage ina war, which might leave 

Poland at the mercy of Ruſha, Be- 
ſides, Leopold had the Low Coun. 
tries to defend. In a war with 
France, he would have every thing 


to fear and nothing to gain. M. 


Averhault therefore recommended, 
that the emigrants ſhould net have 
time given them to augment their 


party; that the petty princes of _ 


Germany ſhould be required to diſ- 
perſe thoſe already embodied in 
their territories ; that an immediate 
compliance with this demang ſhould 
be inſiſted upon; and that the 
French envoys ſhould be inſtructed, 
like Popilius, to ſurround the Ger- 
man princes with a circle, from 
which they ſhould not be permitted 
to eſcape, until they had given a 
decifive anſwer, 0 

2 Two 
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'Two days after, when the debate 
was to be reſumed, the minitter for 


foreign affairs informed the aſſem- 


bly, that orders had been given to 
ſuppreſs, throughout Germany, 


every preparation, that could pol- 


— 


fibly be deemed hoſtile. M. Ruhl, 
however, indulged himſelf in ſe- 
verely cenſuring the apathy and 
« torpor of the executive power; 
and concluded a ſhort ſpeech with 
farcaſticaily aſſerting, that, when 
Frederick the Great had any tranſ- 


actions with the petty princes of 
Germany, he diſpatched to them a 


recruiting offices, with a letter, con- 


taining the obect of his demand, 


on which he did not ſuffer them to 


deliberate; well, then, added he, 
thoſe negotiations always ſucceed- 


| ed, and never colt more than an 


hundred Louis d'ors. But the ha- 


rangue of M. Iſnard was moſt ap- 
plauded; and was ordered to be 
printed and ſent to the depart- 
ments. Replete with an enthuſiaſm, 


which he conceived to be the ge- 


nuine enthuſiaſm of liberty, he look- 


ed forward with rapture to the pro- 


ſpect of a war, which he was con- 


„ Let us elevate ourſelves to the 


« gratitude, and the vengeance of 


vinced, „would change the face of 
« the world, and ſubvert the ſur- 


„ rounding thrones,” Apprehen- 
_ five that the decrees of the legiſla- 


ture would not correipond with the 


courage of the people, he exclaim- 


ed amidſt repeated acclamations ; 


„ height of our miſſion; let us 
* ſpeak to miniſters, to the king, 


c and to Europe, with that firm- 


cc neſs which becomes us; let us 


. ſay to miniſters, that they muſt 


take their choice between public 


the laws, and that by the word 


State Papers, vol. XXXlii, p. 148 *. | 


(e 


9 


cc 


the biſhop of Spares. 


«& reſponſibility, We mean death. 
Let us ſay to the king, that it 
& js his intereſt to defend the con. 
« ſtitution ; that he only reigns by 
e the people and for the people; 
„that the nation is his ſovereign, 
and that he 1s ſubject to the law. 
% To Europe let us ſay, that the 
«© French people, 1 they draw the 
« {word, will throw ad ay the ſcab. 
« bard; that they will only ſeek 
« to crown it with the laurels of 
“ victory; and that, if, in ſpite cf 
their power and courage, they 
% ſhould fail in defending their li 
„ berty, their enemies ſhall only 
« reign over dead bodies. Let us 
« likewiſe ſay to Europe, that if 
* the cabinets engage kings in a 
war againſt the people, we will 
engage the people in a war 
ce againſt kings. Let us ſay to her, 
* that from the moment, when the 


«Cc 


« armies of our enemies contend 


% with our own, the light of phi. 


* Jofophy will ſtrike their eyes, the 
„ people will embrace each other 


c in the face of dethroned tyrants; 


« earth will be confoled, and hea- 


« ven appeaſed.” A motion, which 


M. Averhault propoſed, founded on 


the report of \the committee, at 
length paſſed unanimouſly, amidſt 


the plaudits of the members, and the 
. acclamations of the galleries, 


This motion contain- e „ 
| Nov. 2gth, 
ed an addrefs* to the N Yo.#9 | 
king, complaining of a want of 

energy in the diplomatic line, and 


urging him to make the moſt ſpi- 
rited declarations, on the ſubject of 


the emigrants, to the circles of the 
upper and lower Rhine, to the elec- 
tors of Treves, and Mentz, and to 
He was re- 
queſted to inſiſt, in the moſt pe- 


* 


Y 


remp:0ry 


. 


remptory terms, on their immediate 
diſperſion; and to preſcribe an early 
period, beyond which no dilatory 
anſwer would be received; to ſup- 
port his demands by a movement 
of the troops, and to aſſure the 
German princes, that although, the 
French people would religiouſly 
obſerve their oath to make no con- 
queſts ; yet, if military preparations 
againſt them were ſtill favoured, 
they would carry into the German 


quence of the alarm of nations. 
While this addreſs continued 
under the royal conſideration, the 
celebrated Cloots (who 
had now dropped his 
chriſtian name of John Baptiſt, 
under which * he had long before 
declared himſelf to be very uneaſy, 


Dec. 1 3th. 


Anacharſis) was once more brought 
upon the ſage, was admitted to the 
bar in his character of orator to the 
ambaſſadors of mankind, and ha- 
rangued the aſſembly in a ſtyle well 


ſpirit, which it had already diſ- 
played. He propoſed, among other 
violent meaſures, to fix on the 2oth 
of January, for the march of three 


and Coblentz, and. promiſed that 
by the 2cth, of February, the three 
coloured cockade and ca-ira ſhould, 
in that caſe, prove the delight of 
more than twenty liberated nations. 


ſave France and the human race; 
but if they amuſed themſelves with 
puniſhing petty princes, and great 
dignitaries of the church, they would 
loſe their time and money. © Let 


territory not fire and the ſword, but 
liberty—it was for princes to cal- 
culate, what might be the conſe- 


and aſſumed the heathen name of 


calculated to invigorate the warlike 
of the addreſs. 


large armies towards Bruſſels, Liege, 


This deciſive blow, he aſſerted, would 


v See a note on his printed letter to Mr. Burke, before quoted. 
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<« us ſtrike,” ſaid he, while the ap- 
plauſes were redoubled around him, 
let us ſtrike every where or no 
„ where.” He expatiated at ſome 
length on the probable effects of his 
plan, in diſturbing the neighbouring 
thrones, and deſtroying the nobility 
and clergy. He ſpoke with great 
contempt of the Anglo-Pruſſian ca- 
bal that reigned in Holland, and 


with great bitterneſs againſt the ma- 


ritime ambition of England, which 
he repreſented as aiming directly at 
univerſal empire through univerſal 
commerce, and wiſhing to make 
all the princes of Europe more mi- 
ſerable than the nabobs of Bengal. 
The moſt cruel enemy, he ſaid, with 
which the French had to contend, 


was inaction; and he concluded with 


promiling them victory, or, in 
caſe of defeat, with confoling them 
by the reflection, that they would 
make a glorious bankruptcy of 
mankind. This farce, like the 
former exhibition of M. Cloots, was 
ſeriouſly received, and in molt parts 
highly applauded. The anſwer of 
the preſident was remarkable. He 
did not diſapprove any one paſſage 
On the contrary, 
he aſſured the orator, “„ that the 

« aſſembly received, with due ac- 

« knowledgments, the homage of 
« his opinions, convinced, what- 


c ever determination circumſtances 
« might indace it to take, that 
« France held the political key of 


ce all Europe.” The harangue and 


anſwer were both ordered to be 


printed, e 1 
When the king, for ſome time 
perhaps embarraſſed at the precipi- 
tation, with which meaſures of the 
utmoſt importance was adopted, at 


length went down to the aſſembly, 


and 


} 
4 
1 
. 
1 
1 
is 
It 
{ 


Dec. 14th. 


he ſeemed to conſider it as prin- 
cipally * intended to perſuade him, 
that one general ſenſation was felt 
by the nation, and that the cry of 
all the French was for war, in pre- 
ference to a ruinous and degrading 
patience. 
own opinion, that no means ought 
to be neglected which could pre- 
ſerve France, ſo lately expoſed to 
the agitations and ſtorms of a re- 
volution, from the incalculable evils 

of war, yet, if ſatisfactory redreſs 
could not be obtained, he ſhould feel 
little reluctance in yielding to the 
popular impreſſion, and in adopting 

| thoſe ſeverer meaſures, which the 
ſafety and honour of the empire 
demanded. Already, he remarked, 
had he cauſed a declaration to be 
made to the elector of Treves, that 
if he did not put a final ſtop to the 

_ Preparations of the emigrants in his 
dominions before the 15th of Ja- 
nuary, he ſhould be treated as the 
enemy of France. Similar decla- 

_ rations, the king added, ſhould be 
made without delay to the other 
princes -of the empire, whoſe con- 
duct had been complained of. 
From the good offices of the Em- 
peror, to whom he had written on 
the ſubject, he expected to derive 
much advantage in the negociation, 
as his Imperial majeſty had ſet fo 
good an example by his arrange- 
ments in the Netherlands. To 

_ demonſtrate, however, the ſpirit of 
the nation, he had taken care that 
ſuch military orders ſhould be iſſued, 
as might ſerve to make his declara- 
tion reſpectable, 17 
The aflembly heard, with unuſual 
pleaſure, every vigorous expreſſion 


ſubject of the addrels, 


Although it was his 


4 State Papers, P · 149 . 
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and adverted to the 


in the royal ſpeech, and + propoſing 
to fix its attention on the dee;. 
five meaſures announced, promiſed, 
ſhould the order of events make 
thoſe: meaſures neceſſary, to enſure 
his majeſty the attainment of more 
true glory than was ever acquired 


by any of his anceſtors, From the 


Rhine to the Pyrenees, from the 
Alps to the ocean, all, it was faid, 
ſhould be protected by the ſuper. 
intendance of a good king, and by 
the rampart of a free and faithful 
people. A ſingle glance of the 
eye, on the moſt incorrect map of 
Europe, will immediately diſcover, 
that the vaſt tract of land from the 
Rhine to the Pyrences, from the 


Alps to the ocean, includes other 


territories beſides thoſe of France, 


The Rhine no where runs oppolite 


to the Pyrenees, but in that part of 


1ts courſe, where, turning to pour it- 


ſell into the ſea, it encircles the Ne. 
therlands then belonging to the 
Emperor, with whom there exiſted, 
at that time, not even a pretended 
cauſe of quarrel. In fact, the limits 
deſcribed by the national aſſembly, 
at this very early period, were pre- 
ciſely thoſe which haye ſince been 
called the natural boundaries of the 
country, and for which the ſucceeds 
ing demagogues of the day, in 
almoſt all the fluctuations of party, 
have uniformly contended. 

So impatient appeared the leaders 
of the aflembly for the commence- 
ment of hoſtilities, that, already en- 
joying it in imagination, they voted 


a manifeſto on the ſubject, which 


was ordered to be ſent to all the 
courts in Europe. Briſſot preceded 
Condorcet, who propoſed the mea- 
ſure, in a long and inflammatory 
harangue, in which he principally 


+ Ibid, 1 1 21 123-0 
8 attempted 


attempted to prove, that foreign 
powers were not in a ſituation to 
contend with France. In all States, 
the governments, he obſerved, de- 
teſted the principles of the French 
revolution; but in all, the people 
adored them, and only waited for 
an opportunity to realize them. 
Under ſuch circumſtances a concert 
of powers was a mere chimera. He 
nevertheleſs thought, that France 
ought to aſſume a herce countenance, 
and employ her powerful refources 
to terminate the comedy, which all 
crowned heads were playing, and 
to annihilate the terrors that ſur- 
rounded her. There muſt, ſubjoined 
he, be war. It is neceſſary for 
France, for her honour, for her ſafety, 
for the re-eſtabliſhment of her fi- 
nances and her public credit. A 
diſtinction was preſerved throughout 
this manifeſto, between the princes 
and the people of Germany; the 
culpadle princes only were con- 
ſidered as the enemies of France, 
while high profeſſions of friendſhip 
and fraternity were made to the 


under their reſpective governments. 
Compelled to take up arms, in order 
to reſent the inſult which had been 
offered to the French nation, t ie 
repreſentatives of that nation pro- 
miſed to lay them down again with 
joy, the moment they could be aſ- 
ſured that liberty was ſecure, with- 
out infringing the independence of 
other nations, without ſeeking either 
indemnification or revenge, and 
recognizing only brothers in their 
vanquiſhed adverſaries © 
But whatever might have been 


* State Papers p. 297* 
4 Lbid, 9 joe 8 


people, the inhabitants of the ſoil 


tne ſecret wiſhes and expectations 
of the jacobinical party at this 
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juncdure, the conduct of the elector 


of Treves, of whom, principally, 
apprehenſions were ſaid to be enter- 
tained, was ſuch as to remove every 
pretext for complaint f. By a 


diſpatch from the French miniſter 


plenipotentiary at Treves, commu- 
nicated to the aſſembly on the 16th 
of January, it appeared, that in 
conſequence of preceding remon- 
ſtrances, the diſperſion of the emi- 
grants in that electorate had been 
as complete as the nation defired, 
and the king directed, and that the 
elector had been fo precipitate in 
complying with the demand of the 
king, as to fend them out of his 
territories immediately, without 


— 


regard to the badneſs of the roads 


or the inclemency of the ſeaſon, the 
ground being at the time covered 
with ſnow. TE „ 
While France thus complained of 
the favours, which had been ſhewn to 
French emigrants in Germany, the 
government at Bruſſels t complain- 
ed of ſimilar favours, which were 


beſtowed on the emigrants from 


the Netherlands in France. Al- 
though the king and the aſſembly, 
had given orders to prevent thoſe 
emigrants from aflembling and 


arming themſelves on the French 
frontiers, it was remarked that cer- 


tain ſocieties, in defiance of ſach 


orders, openly promiſed them pro- 


rection, and emboldened them to 
perſevere in their conſpiracies a- 
gainſt their country. It was there- 
fore inſiſted, that the French go- 
vernment ſhould endeavour to fulfil 
its promiſes, and make its orders 


reſpected. Complete ſatisfaction, 
however, on this point ſeems never 
to have been obtained, but it was 


f Ibid. p. 211%, 


not 
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not only among the Jacobins, that On this occaſion the conſtitutional 
emigrants from other countries Whigs of Frith-ſtreet, ſeem to haye 
were received and careſſed. On been miſtaken for whigs of a more 
the 19th of January, ſeveral perſons ancient and reſpectable deſcription; 
of this deſcription from Holland, otherwiſe, it is to be preſumed, they 
were admitted to the bar of the would never have been ſtyled, as 
national allembly ; and after having they were in the aſſembly, „the 
harangued againſt the deſpotiſm of “ ſoundeſt part of the Engliſh na. 
the Stadtholder, and propoſed mea- © tion, the oppoſition of England, 
ſures tending to the ſubverſion of © and even England itſelf.” - 
"the Dutch conſtitution, were aſſured About the ſame period likewiſe 2 
by the preſident that they ſhould be number of refugees from Brabant 
conſtantly conſidered as allies of the and Liege, were permitted publicly 
French people. Their addreſs was to form themſelves into a delibe. 
even inſerted in the proces-verbal rating body, under the appellation 
of the ſitting with honourable men- of the general committee of the 
IRR 125 united people of Belgium and 
Nor did the aſſembly appear leſs Liege ſitting at Paris, and to paſs 


ſcrupulous ia entering into an reſolutions againſt the exiſting go- 
alliance with a party of obſcure vernments of their reſpective coun- 
4 Ergliſhmen, who, under the appel- tries. In a declaration which ap. 
M0 lation of the London conſtitutional peared in the month of January, 
| Whigs, addrcifſed it on the ſubje& they ſolemnly bound themſelves to 
4 of the new conſtitution, and pledged adopt the moſt convenient meaſures 
A themſelves as children of liberty, if for ſhaking off the intolerable yoke, 
bo any deſpotic power ſhould attempt under which their native countries 
= to enſlave the French people, to were ſuppoſed to groan, and for 
A riſk their own lives and fortunes in expelling the tyrants that oppreſſed 
3 their defence, The addreſs of this them. They afterwards proceeded 
= — diſtinguiſhed ſociety, which held its the length of formally denouncing 
meetings at an alehouſe in Frith- their ſovereigns, on which occaſion 
ſtrset, was inſerted in the proces-ver- the Liegois, affecting to caſhier 
bal of the day, and communicated to their biſhop, declared him a per- 
the king by the commiſſioners, who jurer, a traitor to his country, and 
carried the decrees for the royal an aſſaſſin, and ſwore to proſecute 
ſanction. Nor were ſuch honours him, till Juſtice ſhould overtake him 
. ſufficient, The preſident was or- for bis crimes. RT”, 
dered to return a written anſwer, The diſbanding of the emigrants 
in which he remarked, with the ap- in the electorate of Treves, ſeemed 
probation of the afſembly, that to deprive that party which dil 
<« the inviolable treaty which virtue covered an eagerneſs for war, of the 
“ alone had negociated, was ſimple only pretence for a rupture. A 
ec as truth, eternal as reaſon,” and. diſpatch, however, from Vienna, 
informed theſe new allies, that the about the ſame time, furniſhed it 
national aſſembly accepted their with a new ſubje& for diſpute. 
good wiſhes, © that it accepted the But before we conſider the parti- 
great example, which they had culars of this diſpatch, it will be 
„given of their love for the laws.“ neceſlary to explain ſeveral previous 
i 6 | ; | circumſtances 


ciccumflances reſpecting the conduct 
of the Emperor. | 

Both the circular letter from 
Padua, and the joint declaration of 
Pilnitz, on the face of them, had an 
immediate reference to the captivity 
and detention of Louis the XVIth. 


ed his acceptance of the conſtitution, 
bot the one and the other was at 
an end; and indeed the concert 
which they were intended to eſta- 
| blih, was formally declared to be 
{uſpended, not only by an official diſ- 
patch * from prince Kaunitz, the 
aulic and tate chancellor, but alſo by 
a note of the Emperor addreſſed to 
the different courts of Europe on 
that event. The French king 
was now conſidered as free, his ac- 
ceptance of the conſtitution as vo- 
| Juntary, and the ſeveral acts which 
followed it, as conſequently valid. 
All interference, therefore, of the 
coaleſced powers, was declared to 
be rendered unneceſſary during the 
continuance of the regular govern- 
ment, recently eſtabliſned; but, as 
apprehenſions were ſtill entertained 
with reſpect to the return of popular 
_ anarchy, it was propoſed that the 


{elves in a Rate of obſervation, and 


ambaſſadors ay Paris, that the coa- 
lition was not diſſolved, but would 
be ready, on any future emergency, 
to ſupport the rights of the king, 
and the French monarchy. 

In conſequence of this change 
in affairs, the Emperor made con- 
hderable reductions in his army. 
He did every thing in his power to 


State Papers, 227*, 


T State Papers, p. 209“. 
TY | 


in the beginning of September, 


When, therefore, that prince notifi- 


views of the Feuillans. 


powers concerned ſhould hold them- 


cauſe it to be made known by their 


embarraſs and prevent the expe- 
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dition againſt France, projected by 


the ardent and active heroiſm of 
Guſtavus the ITId +, who, after be- 
lieving him reſolutely bent on war 
loſt all confidence in him before 
the end of December. 
ambaſſador, who had been forbid- 
den to appear at the court of Vi- 
enna, was again received there. 
Though the complaints of the Ger- 


man diet, reſpecting the princes of 
Alſace and Lorraine, had been ra- 
tified by him, Leopold reſolved 
once more to write an amicable let- 


ter on the ſubje& to the French 
government; and in all his actions 
at this period, he ſeemed to ſhew a 


ſincere deſire of peace, wiſhing at 


the ſame time to preſerve ſuch a 
countenance as might keep the ja- 
cobin faction in check, and give 
whatever aſſiſtance he could to the 
Indeed, 
his conduct on the whole, had the 
teſtimony of the legiſlative aſiembly 


itſelf, when it made application 


to him for the exertion of his in- 


fluence over the elector of Treves, 
in the affair of the emigrants, Te: 


The French 


(4 


was againſt f ſome expreſſions con- 


tained in an official diſ- 
patch of prince Kau- 


plication, that exception was firſt 
taken. 1 5 85 | 
The prince remarked, that the 


elector of 'Treves had ſtated to the 


court of Vienna, his compliance 


with the requeſt of France in the 


diſperſion of the emigrant corps, 


but fearing, nevertheleſs, that the 


I See the correſpondence of that prince, in M. Bouillé's Memoirz. 


frontiers 


Dec. 2 rſt. 


nitz, by way of anſwer to this ap- 
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frontiers of the electorate were 
likely to be troubled by incurſions 
and violences, he had ſolicited aſ- 
fiſtance from the Emperor, in caſe 
the event ſhould realize his fears. 
It was therefore declared, that, al- 
though the Emperor was convinced 
of the juſt intentions of the French 
king, and aware of its being the in- 
tereſt of the French, not to pro- 
yoke all foreign ſovereigns by acts 
of violence againſt one of them, 
ES „ experience gave not 

ſufficient aſſurance of ſtability, the 
preponderance of moderate mea- 
ſures in France, and a regular ſub- 
ordination of powers, his Imperial 
majeſty, as head of the German 
empire, felt himſelf under the ne- 
ceſſity of ordering marſhal Bender 
to march ſpeedy and efficacious ſuc- 
cours to the ſtates of his electoral 
highneſs, in caſe of his being at- 
tacked, or even imminently me- 
naced ; that, notwithſtanding, ſin- 
cerely attached as he was to the 
king of the French, his Imperial 
_ majeſty profeſſed to feel too much 
regard for him, too much concern 
for the well-being of France, and 
the general repoſe of Europe, not 


to defire ardently the prevention of 
fuch an extremity, and of the 1n- 


fallible conſequences, as well to 


himſelf, and the princes of Ger- 


many, as to the other ſovereigns 


« who had united in concert for 


* the maintenance of the public 
« tranquillity, and the ſafety and 
« honour of crowns.” 5 

The idea conveyed in the laſt 
paragraph was principally noticed; 
and was now taken up for the firſt 


time, as ſomething of a new and 


ing it. 


dangerous tendency. As the Em. 
peror perhaps might have flattered 


himſelf, that the concert of powers 


had been already productive of good 
effects, in overawing the republican, 
and encouraging the conſtitutional, 
party in the conſtituent aſſembly, ſo 
might he have hoped, on the preſent 
occaſion, that a hint on his part, of 
the poſſibility of its revival, weuld 
have tended to ſupport that order 
of things, which it had been in 
ſome degree the means of eſtabliſh- 


ing. But the political ſtate of 


France was now much altered. The 
Jacobins had gained a complete 
aſcendency in the new aſſembly; 
and at this period were divided in. 
to two parties, by Briſſot and Ro. 
berſpierre, both united in the en. 
deavour of effeAing the ſame ob- 
ject, the overthrow of the monar. 
chy, but differing in their opinion 
as to the beſt mode of accompliſ- 
Briſſot, at the head of the 
party known under the denomina- 


tion of the Girondiſts, and ſome. 


times the Briſſotins, was "decidedly 


for war, as neceſſary for creating 


occaſions of clamour, by exciting 
the populace againſt the ſuppoſed 
treacheries of the court. Rober- 
ſpierre, at the head of the other, 
contended for the preſervation of 
peace, on the grgund that war 


would eventually ftrengthen and 


fix the power of Fayette and the 
Feuillans, and that they ought ſo- 


| idly to eſtabliſh their republic, be- 


fore they ſhould venture to diſturb 
Europe. The opinion of Briſſot 
finally prevailed; and in this dil- 
pute, relative to the beſt means of 


deſtroying the king, principally 


n * See Roberſpierre's report from the committee of public welfare, 17th No- 
vember 1793. Madame Roland tells us, this was the cauſe of Roberlpierre's | 


deadly hate to Briflot, 


* 


— 


| originated 


* 


originated that diſſenſion between 
theſe two: champions of republi- 


deſtruction of the former. At the 
period of Briſſot's ſubſequent ex- 
pulſion from the jacobin club, ſo 
fur was he from diſguiſing the fact 
of his having been the author of 
the war, that he publicly boaſted of 
i: as a point of poſitive merit, in a 
pamphlet * addreſſed to the republi- 
cans of France. It was, ſaid 
1c, © the abolition of, royalty, which 
« [ had in view, in caufing War to 
« be declared.” | 

When theſe circumſtances are 


with ſo muckrardot. | 1 17 
On bringing up a re- 


to be his Imperial majeſty's induce- 
meat to ſuch a concert. He thought 
it probable, that the project of the 
Emperor was not to attack them 
with arms, but to lead them inſen- 
idly to the adoption of a congreſs, 
watch might modify their conſti- 


the throne an almoſt abſolute au- 


ly propoſed, that all Frenchmen, 
who might directly or indirectly 
tace any part in Tuch a congreſs, 


Voz, XXXIV, 


caniſm, which terminated in the 


now take. 


tation, overturn. the principle of 
the equality of rights, and give to 


tority. Struck with this idea, M. 
Grader, the vice-preſident, inſtant- 


would be declared infamous trai- 
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tors to their country, and guilty of 
high treaſon. His propoſal was 


adopted with enthuſiaſm, and im- 


mediately formed into a decree. 
The miniſter for foreign affairs 
then read to the aſſembly, the copy 


of a note from the Emperor to the 


elector of Treves, which-had been 
communicated to the French mi- 
niſter at Bruſſels. In this note, the 
Emperor informed the elector, that 
his promiſe of protection againſt 
any invaſion by the French, would 
only be fulfilled on the condition, 
that his eleQoral highneſs ſhould 
appear to have diſperſed the aſſem- 


blages of emigrants within his ao- 


minions, and conformed in all re- 
ſpects to the laws of good neigh- 


bourhood. Before the debate on 
the committee's report, which oc- 


cupied many days, was concluded, 
M. de Leſſart likewiſe read diſ- 
patches from the French miniſter 
at Treves, ſtating the total diſband- 
ing of the emigrants in the elec- 


torate. The ſpeech of Briſſot on 
the ſubject of the report, directly 
pointed at the new turn, which it 


was intended the negociation ſhould 
ce. The electors,“ he ex- 
claimed, *“ are not worthy of your 
« anger, Fear has proſtrated them 
« at your feet. A free people diſ- 
« dains to cruſh an enemy on his 
« knees — The Emperor is now your 
« enemy. Examine his fituation 
« and, your own; and take advice 


« from your principles and ſtrength, 


« Strength will avenge you; prin- 
« ciples will abſolve you. The 
« nature of your enemy's hate maſt 
« not be diffembled, if you would 
« meaſure- the extent of it. ,Your 


« conſtitution is an eternal ana- 


T thema againſt all abſolute thr ones. 


Bgriſſot's collection of pamphlets re- printed in London, p. 171 and 172. 
2 42 e „ 


n 


c 1 


on 


5 


« All kings then muſt hate your 
„ conſtitution. It brings them to 
their trial: it pronounces their 
"ſentence, It ſeems to ſay to 
each of them; to.morrow thou 
ſhalt be no more, or thou ſhalt 
be a king of the people's creation, 
This truth hath ſunk deep into 
Leopold's heart. He ſtrives to 
ward off the fatal moment; and 
ſuch is the ſecret of his hatred 
for the French nation, of the 
protection which he has granted 
to the emigrants and to the elec- 
tors; and of the league of kings, 
whom he endeavours to excite 
againſt us. No, it is not the 
French nobility that he would 
re-eſtabliſh. It is not the prero- 


„Which he wiſnes to defend. 
Leopold fears for his throne. It 
is his throne that he endeavours 


againſt the torrent of the ſpirit of 
« liberty.“ After explaining what 
he conceived to be the ſecret views 
of the enemies of France, he added; 
„ You muſt recollect, that they are 
„ kings and you are a people. 
„ They are defpots, and you are 
free. Now there can be no ſin- 


46 


therefore, muſt either deſign to 
cruſh you or deceive you. They 
are not able to cruſh you; they 


He ſaw no neceſſity of entering into 
any explanation with the Emperor; 
and was for loſing no time in de- 


were an hundred thouſand French- 
men, brave and well armed, who 
only waited for the ſignal to attack, 
Khile on the other nothing was to 


% 
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become free, and the ally o 


diſtance, that Holland, reſtored to 


ohich they knew would one day be 


members of the Girondiſts, the na. 
gative of a political phantom, voted an *addreſs to the 
king, ſetting forth, that as the Em. 
peror, by his circular letter of the 


to maintain, by a vain league 


acceptance of the conſtitution, and 


| among different powers, a concert 
cere compact between liberty and 


tyranny. The foreign tyrants, 


.of his Imperial majeſty, whether he 


| intended to live in peace and good 
endeavour then to deceive you,“ 


claring war, as gn one fide there 


State Papers, p. 213“. 


F o 


be perceived but extreme impo- 
tence. He inſiſted, that the empire 
was only a phantom; that Upper 
Auſtria preſented : nothing formi. 
cable, that Brabant would een 


| France; 
that England could only ſtrike at 3 


liberty, conld not be the enemy of 
a free people; that the diſtreſſes of 
Spain would render it inactive, and 
that the people of England would ofer 
up prayers for the ſucceſs of Franc, 


fer. ons, W 
After being further worked upon 
by Condorcet, and other leading 


tional aſſembly at length Jan, 25th. 


25th of November 1791, by his 
treaty with the king of Pruſſia on the 
25th of July, by his anſwer on the no- 
tification made to him, of the king's 


by the official note of his chancellor, 
dated December 21ſt, had infringed 
the treaty between France and the 
empire, and endeavoured to excite 


injurious to the ſovereignty and 
ſafety of the French nation, the 
king ſhould be invited to demand 


underſtanding with the French na- 


tion, and whether he would re- 


nounce all treaties and conventions | 


directed againſt the ſovereignty, in 


dependence, and fafety of that us. 
tion. The king was further required 


to announce, that, if the Emperor 
ſhould fail to give full and entire 


ſatisfaction upon theſe points, l. 


/ 


flence, as well as every evaſive and 
dilatory anſwer, would be conſtrued 
ino an abſolute declaration of war. 
ln the mean time, the king was 
defired to continue to put the troops 
jato ſuch a ſtate, as to render them 
capable of taking the field on the firſt 
orders which might be iſſued. It is 
remarkable, that in this decree (and 
the ſame obſervation will apply to 
all the other decrees and reports 
on the ſubject) there is not even a 
mention of the declaration 1 4 
at Pilnitz, which has fince been 
ſo perpetually repreſented by the 
friends of the French revolution, 
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as the cauſe and origin of the war; 


this occaſion the powers granted to 


it by the "conſtitution, which or- 


dained, that the legiſlative body 


ſhould not deliberate on war, ex- 
cept in conſequence of the formal 


propoſition of the king; but he 


added, that the preſſure of circum- 


ſtances compelled him rather to pre- 


ſerve a harmony of ſentiment, than _ 
to be perpetually diſcuſſing his 
rights. At the ſame time he re- 
minded the members of the aſſem- 
bly, that humanity forbad them to 
mix any emotion of enthuſiaſm in 
their deciſion on ſo momentous -a_ 
queſtion, as that of war, 
Inſtructions were ſent 


by M. de Leſſart, to M. Jan. alk. 

Noailles, the ambaſſador at Vi- 
enna ft. The explanation which M. 
de Leſſart required, principally 

turned on the orders given to mar- 
ſnal Bender, and on the concert of 
powers. Although he was aware, 


nor of the circular letter from Pa- 

duz. Neither was this an overſight. 
For M. Vaublanc *®, in the courſe 

of the debates, noticed the omiſ- 
ſion, and demanded that a ſeparate 
and particular report ſhould be made 
concerning both the one and the 


other. But this propoſition drop- that the aſſiſtance which was to be 

ed without diſcuſſion. It ſeems given to the elector of Treves, de- 

x dificult to account for this conduct, pended on the condition of the 

| from any other motive, than that elector's diſcontinuing his protection 

having ſo long quietly paſſed over of the emigrants, he nevertheleſs 
thoſe inſtruments, while they were thought, that ſuch an explanation. 

. notorious to all Europe, the leaders ſhould have been properly noticed 

t of the aſſembly did not know how in the diſpatch of the 21ſt of De- 

1 to reconcile their paſt filence with cember; but he at the ſame time 

: any preſent complaint. obſerved, that the elector, by his 

f The king informed the aſſembly + conduct, had falſified his aſſertion, 

; in his reply, that he had already of having prevented the emigrants | 

0 demanded of the Emperor a poſi- from aſſembling in a hoſtile man» 

| tive explanation on the principal ner within his dominions. The 

1 articles propoſed, preſerving to- avowal of a concert of powers, 


united for the maintenance of the 
public tranquillity, and the ſafety 
and honour of crowns, was regard- 
ed, he ſaid, as the indication of a 


wards him that reſpect, which ſtates 
mutually owe to, each other. He 
could not, however, help remarking, 


tat the aſſembly had exceeded on 
* See the Moniteur for January 26, 1792. p. 108, middle column. There is 
hould be admitted into hiſtory, as the whole cry about the treaty of Pilnitz. 


+ State Papers, p. 2137. I Thi, p. 21. 
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perhaps hardly ſo ſtrong an example, of the caution with which bold aſſertions 
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league formed againſt France, for 


the purpoſe. of effecting a change 


the king and nation to accept of 
ſuch laws, as the coaleſced ſove- 
reigns might think proper to dic- 
tate. He, admitted that there was 


much internal fermentation in the 


kingdom ; which he principally at- 


_ tributed to the conduct of the emi- 


grants, and the ſupport afforded 
them by foreign powers. At the 
ſame time he acknowledged, that 


there had exiſted, indeed, an epoch, 
the period previous to the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the conſtitution, when the 
cauſe of the emigrants, as appa- 
_ rently connected with that of the 
king, might have reaſonably in- 
tereſted the ſovereigns of Europe, 
particularly the Emperor; that 
_ epoch, however, he remarked, was 

now. paſt. M. Noailles was finally 
inſtructed to demand an explanation 
on the whole tenor of prince Kau- 
nitz's diſpatch, eſpecially on the 
meaning of the words, “the ſo- 
ee vereigns combined for the ſafety 


« and honour of crowns,” which 
ſeemed to announce a fecret combi- 


nation among the powers of Eu- 


rope, unknown to France. 


Theſe inſtructions, which were 
only ſaid to have been an extract 


from M. de Leſſart's correſpon- 
dence, were communicated by M. 


10 Noailles to prince Kaunitz, who 
1 tranſmitted them to the 
a eb. ö Do . N ö N 

F Te Imperial ambaſſador at 
Paris *, with ſeveral obſervations 
in reply, by way of counter-inſtruc- 


tions, which he ordered that am- 


to marſhal Bender, the prince in- 


0 fiſted, that his diſpatch of the 21ſt 


* State Papers, page 219. 


> . ently explanatory, as it plainly in. 
in the conſtitution, and of forcing 


conditional, on the ſuppoſition of 


the caſe of an invaſion taking place, 


communicated to M. de Leffart, in 


tor had fulfilled what was required 


Treves, which had been read in the 


e Leſſart. 
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of December, was in itſelf ſuftici. 


timated, chat the aſſiſtance promiſed 
to the eleQtor of Treves was only 


his being attacked by France, not- 
n his compliance with 
the requeſt made to him. This 
point, however, he conceived, muſt 
have been completely cleared up, 
if any doubts remained with reſpe& 
to the firſt diſpatch, not only by a2 
ſecond diſpatch, dated January 5th, 
in which he poſitively limited the 
Emperor's promiſe of aſſiſtance to, 


in deftance of the pacific pre. 
« cautions of the German princes, 
« in obſerving a conduct ſimilar to 
ce that purſued by the government 
ce of the Low Countries,“ but alſo 
by a letter of the count de Mercy, 
dated on the 17th of January, and 


which an expreſs declaration was 
made, that no aſſiſtance whatever 
would be granted to the eleQr, 
unleſs he fully ſatisfied the demand 
of France with reſpect to the emi- 
rrants. As a proof, that the elec- 


on his part, reference was made to 
a report of the French mmiſter at 


national aſſembly.  _ 

On the ſubject of the concert of 
powers, prince Kaunitz entered into 
a long and full explanation, pre- 
miſing, that the concert was war- 
ranted by the confeſſion of M. de 
Leſſart himſelf, who acknowledg- 
ed, that the ſituation of the king, 
previous to his acceptance of iis 
conſtitution, was ſuch as might have 


excited the intereſt of ſovereigns. 


At the period alluded to, he {lated 


it 


te TW wo * 


- 


it to have been formed, explaining 
the nature of the Emperor's invi- 
tation to other powers; of his de- 
fenſive alliance with the king of 
pruſſia, and of the joint-declara- 
tion of the two monarchs; all which 
proceedings, he contended, were 
ſtrictly agreeable to the law of 
nations, and even to the new con- 
{titution of France, which had 
ſanctioned monarchy, as a funda- 
mental principle ef government. 
When the king accepted- the con- 
ſtitution, the Emperor, he added, 
addreſſed himſelf again to the 
powers, who had been invited to 
the concert, and dn account of that 
event, propoſed a ſuſpenſion of the 
union, which was only to revive, 
in caſe the dangers that had previ- 
ouſly exiſted ſhould be reproduced. 
The agitations in the interior 
of France, were imputed to a cauſe 


very different from that which had- 


been alledged by M. de Leſſart. 


The impotent armaments of the 


emigrants, it was remarked, could 
not have required the collecting of 
forces, thirty or forty times more 
numerous; or if they could, they 
were now diſſolved, while thoſe of 
France remained; and while the 
Emperor, ſo far from approving of 


| them, inſiſted, that the emigrants 
| ſhould make no attempts to diſturb 


the public tranquillity. The real 


cauſe of theſe agitations, was con- 
ceived to be the influence and vio- 
lence of the republican party, which, 


predominating in the national aſ- 
ſembly, aimed at the ſubverſion of 
the monarchy, by fomenting inter- 


nal diſcords, and exciting a foreign 
war. He then expoſed at ſome 
length, and in very ſtrong language, 
the ſecret deſigns of the Jacobins, 


* state Papers, page 231% 
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who were faid to plot againſt 


their-own government, and that of 
every ſurrounding nation, with a 
publicity of declarations and mea- 
ſures altogether without example, 


The Emperor, it was ſuppoſed, 
they hoped to drive to extremities, 


and force into ſerious meaſures, by 


promifing aſſiſtance to a conſpiracy, 


which had been recently diſcover- 


ed in the Netherlands; and thus, 


in the event of a war, would they 
be enabled to keep up the alarm 
in France, and to take advantage 


of the unprepared ſtate of the Im- 


perial forces in that quarter, Some 


ſevere remarks were added on the 


decree of January 25th, which was 


ſtated to have been brought about by 
the influence of the Jacobins, and 


which unconſtitutionally invited the - 
king to demand, in the name of the 


French nation, arming for war, an 
explanation of the hoſtile deſigns of 
the Emperor, who had not armed at 
all, who had put a ſtop to the arm- 


ing of other powers, but whom. 
France now compelled to arm in 
his own defence. . 


A copy of this diſpatch was ſent 


by Prince Kaunitz to M. Noailles, 
* accompanied by a note, in which 


the Jacobins were directly accuſed, 


that after having made the aſſem- 


blages in the electorate of Treves a 
mere pretext for an armament, they 
had taken up the queſtion of the 
concert of powers, in order to fur- 
niſh themſelves with a further pre- 
text for a declaration of war againſt 
the Emperor. In oppoſition to the 
calumnies imputed to the Emperor, 


of his having formed a league 


againſt the ſovereignty, the inde- 
pendence and fafety of France, it 


was äſſerted, that his Imperial ma- 
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jeſty had not paſſed one ſtep beyond 


the line of conduct marked out to 
him by his character of ally, of 
ighbour, and im- 


poſed upon him by the moſt legi- 


timate ſolicitude for the mainte- 
nance of public tranquillity, To- 
ward the conciuſion of the note, the 
Jacobins were denounced as a per- 
nicious ſet, the enemies of the 


French king, and of the funda- 


mental principles of the French 
iſturb- 


ers of peace and general" fepoſe. 


When the miniſter read this impor- 
tant paper in the aſſembly, he was 


frequently interrupted by murmurs, 


burſts of laughter, and other ſimilar 
marks of indignation and contempt. 


M. Taillifer 


exclaimed alqud, 
« This Emperor is a very pleaſant 
« fellow,” Several members called 
out at different periods of the read- 


ing, © He is/a Fevillant.—What 


« inſolence War- War.“ 


A few days after the date of | 
prince Kaunitz's diſpatch, the Pruſ- 
ſian envoy at Paris “, informed M. 


de Leſſart, that an invaſion of the 


German territory by the French 
troops, would be regarded as a de- 


claration of war againſt the Em- 


conjunction with the Emperor, 
would oppoſe with all his forces. 
The high and dignified tone of 


this diſpatch, the truths which it 
declared, and the plots which it 


developed, ſo much enraged the 


Jacobins, that they immediately re- 


ſolved on the ruin of M. de Leſſart, 
who was conceived to have given 
an advantage to the Imperial mi- 
niſter, by his indiſcreet confeſſions 


and abjet reaſoning. He was 


dite Papers, page 2320. 


therefore impeached by M. Briſſot 


cipally accufed, among other fimilar 


into details of the internal fituation 
of the country, calculated to con. 


had been loudly and repeatedly ay. 
fell in the maſiacres, which dil. 


prove the French to have forced 


now able to obtrude miniſters d 
their own upon the king. By ther 


8 ; made about this time; and M. Di- 
pire, which his Pruſſian majeſty, in 


+ bee Negker's Refletios, 8x pp 


in the national aſſembly, and prin. 


charges leſs heavy, of having in his 
letter to prince Kaunitz, entered 


vey improper ideas, and of having 
meanly ſued for peace; and ye 
formerly, this very letter having 
been read by him to the aſſembly, 


plauded. The unfortunate miniſter 
was immediately arreſted, ſent tg 
Orleans, and impriſoned there until 
the following September, when he 


graced that period. He was atthe 
time preparing for his trial, ard 
had juit before written to his friend, 
M. Necker, that he ſhould clear) 


on the war, while all the foreign 
powers truly wiſhed for peace f. 

The perſecution of M. de Leſlart 
by Briflot, at this period, was one 
branch of an intrigue among tie 
Jacobins, who thought themielr: 


influence, ſeveral changes were 


mourier, through them, was ah 
pointed miniſter of foreign aff 
as a man from whom they migit 
expect, what were called, more ener. 
getic meaſures. Shortly after bb 
appointment, he waited on the ft. 
cobin club; and after paying dee 
homage to it, ſolicited the honour 
of its advice in the arduous tak 
of his miniſtry, by means of cot 
reſpondence. Tell me,” ſaid be, 
the concluſion of his addrels, © tel 
„ me the whole truth, the ſever 


4 truth 


—— ” 


- 


« truths 3, but ſupport me from ca- 
« lumny. It 1s that which I de- 
« mand from my brethren.” : 
Previous, however, to the impeach- 
ment of de Leſſart, new inſtructions 
had been ſent to M. Noailles, by 
way of tejoinder to prince Kau- 
nitz's laſt diſpatch. But before 
their arrival at Vienna, an unex- 
pected event occurred, which, it was 
ſuppoſed, might materially affect 
the pending 3 This 
event was the death of Leopold, 
who was hurried to an untimely 
grave after a ſhort illneſs, ſome 
ſymptoms of which gave riſe to a 
ſuſpicion, now generally. diſbshev- 
ed, of his having been poiſoned. He 
had not moved long enough in his 
elevated ſphere, to attract and fix 
the opinion of mankind to his cha- 
rater. While he governed in Italy, 
he had nearly excited an inſurrec- 
tion by ſome philoſophical inno- 
vations, which offended the pious 


he mounted his hereditary thrones, 
whether warned by his own expe- 
rience, or that of his deceaſed bro- 
ther, he purſued a more ſteady and 
politic conduct, and extricated 
himſelf from the embarraſſments, 
by which he was ſurrounded, with 


Brabant, however, as ſoon as he 
ſeemed to hreathe a little from his 
dificulties, he ſhewed ſigns of a 
return to ſomething of his former 
_ notions, He gave encouragement 

to the Vonkiſts, a democratical 
party with French principles; and 
againſt the members of the ſtates, 
to all of whom he had promiſed an 


worthy of a great prince, inſtituted 
civil actions of damages for the 


ry þ oF 4 
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dreſſed himſelf to the 


prejudices of his ſubjects: but when 


much prudence and ability. In 


name of the king of 


indemnity, he, by a chicane un- 


© ® State Papers, p. 233% * 


[S] 4 


1 


money ſpent and ſtores conſumed 
in their ſtruggle to vindicate their 
undoubted conſtitution. What he 
would have proved in the arduous 
ſituation, which would have put all 
his talents and vi gour of mind to the 
ſevereſt trial, if his days had been 
lengthened very few years more, 
it would be unfair to conjecture. He 
was ſucceeded, as king of Hungary 
and Bohemia, by his eldeſt ſon Fran- 
eis the Iſt. 8 5 . 
As ſoon as decency would permit, 
M. Noailles again ad- Wan . 


Imperial miniſter, ſtating, as a ge- 
neral anſwer to the accuſations 


againſt the Jacobins, that the king 


thought it neither becominggthe 
dignity or independence of the na- 


tion, to diſcuſs ſubjects which re- 


lated ſolely to the internal concerns 
of the kingdom. Again alluding to 
the concert of powers, M. Noailles 


remarked, that as the king could 


not behold ſuch a confederacy with- 
out uneaſineſs, he demanded of his 
ally to renounce it, and renew his 
aſſurances of peace and union with 


France. It was likewiſe added, that 


as ſoon as the Emperor would en- 
gage to diſcontinue all hoſtile pre- 
parations on his part, the French 


troops on the frontiers would be 


immediately reduced to the ordi- 
ww ſtate of the garriſons. 
rince Kaunitz replied, in the 


Hungary and Bohe- March 18th. 

mia, that his Apoſtolic majeſty, 
“ fully adopted the ſentiments and 
* Jocharptioin of his father, che 
“ late Emperor, as contained in the 
« former diſpatches ; that he knew 
& of no armaments or meaſures in 


« the Auſtrian States, which could 
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« war, of none but {uch as were re- 
_« quiſite for the ſecurity and tran- 
« quillity of his own territories, in 
« which he thought no one had a 
right to preſeribe to him; and 
that with reſpect to the concert 
« of powers, he could not poſhbly 


„ anticipate the opinions and de- 


terminations of the ſovereigns 
concerned, believing, neverthe- 


* expedient to diſſolve the union, 
until France ſhould have rę- 
„ moved the cauſes, which pro- 


voked or obliged them to engage 


«© the ſame time, that in caſe the 

«« Friminal deſigns of the Jacobins 
« ſhould be ſucceſsful, the ſound 
« and principal part of the French 
«© nation would behold, as a pro- 
L ſpect of conſolation and ſupport, 


* duſted on principles worthy of 
e their confidence.” 


. Confefledly coming into "office | 


through the influence of Briſſot's 


Party, and in a great degree under 
its controul, the new miniſter for 


reſpondence with M. Noailles, 
blamed the ambifſador for com- 
municating to prince Kaunitz, the 


extract from M. de Leſſart's inſtruc-⸗ 


tions, thus furniſhing him with the 
means of a violent declamation, 
injurious to the pacific negotiations, 
which formed a principle of the 
_ emperor Leopold's policy. 
Noailles was at the fame time in- 
ſtructed to adopt another line of 


otiation; 
policy of a war, to point out that 


it was the undoubted intereſt of the 


State Papers p. 235% 


leſs, that they would not judge it 


in it; and flattering himſelf at Cobentzel had ſtated, that the mi- 


litary preparations on the part of 
the kin 


the exiſtence of a concert, con- 


1 Thid, 242 | 


be denominated preparations for Houſe'of Auftria not to 'Guatiet with 


France, of which it was the natural 
ally, and againſt which ſucceſs itſelf 
would be fatal; that there exiſted no 
real grounds of complaint, and that 
the concert of powers would only 
prove a temporary connexion, on 
which little or no dependence 
could be placed. 

M. Noailles appears to have had 
a conference ſhortly after with count 
Cobentzel, the aulic and ſtate vice. 
chancellor, to the reſult of which 
an alluſion was made + in a ſub- 


March 27th. ſequent letter of Du- 
mourier. As count 


ei of Hungary, were ſolely 
intende to 0 5 tranquillity in 
the king's own territories, and that 


the continuance of the concert en- 


tirely depended ' on events, the 
French ' ambaſſador was peremp- 


torily ordered to demand cate- 
gorical anſwers to the following 


queſtions; whether his Apoſtoic 
majeſty would withdraw his troops 


from the frontiers, and whether, 


without heſitation, he would break 
foreign affairs *, in his firſt cor- « 


off thoſe treaties, which he had 
formed unknown to France, and 


with hoſtile intentions againſt her, 


Unleſs ſatisfactory anſwers were im- 


mediately given to theſe queſtions, 


it was added, that the king of the 


N F rench, on the return of the cou- 
rier, would confider himſelf as des 


cidedly in a ſtate of war. 
M. 


In conformity to his inſtructions, 


M. Noailles waited on count Co- 


bentzel t, and made the above re- 
5 0 as the baſis of future ne- 


to reaſon on the im- 


quiſitions. The Imperial miniſter 
entered into a juſtification of his 


court, from the hoſtile views im- 
en to it, ane that it was 


_ | Ibid. . 2397 * 


far 


— 


ſar from wiſhing to intermeddle in 
the interior concerns of France, and 
mat it by no means intended to 
ſupport the intereſts of the emi- 
grants. The reply of count Co- 
% bentzel,“ ſaid M. Noailles in his 
diſpatch, « confirmed me in the opi- 
« nion which J had always held, 
that his court did not with to at- 
tack us, but would make requiſi- 
tions, on Which it would be dif- 
cult to come to an underſtanding, 
« without having tried our mutual 
ſtrength in arms.“ Count Co- 
bentzel then "remarked, that the 
concert ſo frequently alluded to, 
was not perſonal to the king of 
Hungary and Bohemia, other ſo- 
vereigns being likewiſe concerned 
in it; and ſpecified three points, an 
attention to which, he conceived, 
would annul it. Theſegere; that 
ſatisfaction ſnould be given to the 
princes, who had poſſeſſions in 
Lorraine and Alſace; that the Pope 
ſhould be indemniſied for the Com- 
tat and Avignon; and that the 
French government, regulating its 
own interior concerns, ſhould ac- 
quire ſufficient ability to repreſs 
every thing, which might give un- 
eaſine(s to the neighbouring ſtates. 
M. Noailles wiſhed to know, if the 
laſt difpatch of prince Kaunitz, 
was to be conſidered as containing 
the ſentiments of the cabinet of 
Vienna, on the general ſubject of 
their conference. After ne 

the king, count Cobentzel replied, 
that it was to be fo conſidered, 


would be leſs inclined to alter any 
thing in that diſpatch, as it was per- 
feftly conformable to the opinion 
of the king of Pruſſia on the affairs 
ot France, It is worthy of remark, 


adding, that his "Apoſtolic majeſty. 


vie de Dumouriezy' book iy, chap. i, 


£ 
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as a cireumſtance which throws 
additional light on the real motives 
of the negociation, that, during its 
whole continuance, the conduct of 
the French towards the Houſe of 
Auſtria, formed a perfect contraſt 
to that which they ſtudiouſly ob- 
ſerved towards the king of Pruſſia. 
Although Frederick William, with 
much leſs immediate intereſt, was 


known to have taken a more active 


part in the concert of princes, which 
was now dextrouſly converted into 
a popular pretext for war, and had 
pointedly affronted M. Segur, the 
new ambaſlador, yet ſo far were 
Briſſot and his friends from quar- 
relling with him on that account, 
-that they never ceaſed to flatter 
him, hoping probably by theſe 
means to ſeduce him from his al- 
liance with the court of Vienna. 

On the arrival of a letter from 


M. Noailles, intimating that the 


cabinet of Vienna was unwilling to 
retract any part of prince Kaunitz's 
official diſpatch, dated March 18th, 
the French miniſtry reſolved upon 
an immediate declaration of war *, 
At the particular requeſt of the mi- 


niſter for foreign affairs, Louis had 


written a letter on the ſubject of the 


' negociations, to his nephew the 


king of Hungary and Bohemia, 
with his own hand, which it was 
intended to ſend off by an ambaſ- 
ſador extraordinary; but the lan- 
guage of the cabinet of Vienna, 
through count Cobentzel, was con- 
templated in ſo unfavourable a point 
of view, that this letter was never 
ſent, .. . 


I During the greateſt part of the 


negociation, a ſecret | agent from 
Vienna was reſident at Paris, who 


; conſtantly laboured at an accommo». 


1 Ibid. 
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dation, in a manner, which was 
repreſented as little accordant to 


the high tone of the public diſ- 


tches from his court. The par- 
ticulars of the conciliating over- 
tures, made through this perſon, 
have never tranſpired. They ſeem, 
however, either to have been re- 
jected or wholly diſregarded by the 
French miniſtry, too much involved 


in the jacobinical intereſt, and too 


much terrified by the impeachment 
of M. de Leſſart, to venture on 
what might have been termed hu- 
miliating meaſures. Indeed, by way 


of defence againſt the imputation 
of being the author of the war, 


Dumourier has ſince “ confefled, 
that, finding himſelf in adminiſtra- 
tion at the moment of an explo- 
fron, prepared by intriguers, he was 


hoſtilities. 


The ſpeech of the king, pro- 
poſing to the aſſembly 


- The debate, which enſued, 
was not long or particularly inte- 


an immediate declara- 
tion of war, was heard with tranſ- 
port. 
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reſting, as the event had been for 
ſome time anticipated. When M. 
Mailhe remarked, “ That they were 
e poſſibly about to decree the i. 
* berty of the whole world; that 
« a war undertaken for ſuch à 
« cauſe, and under ſuch circum. 
cc ſtances, ought not to be conſider. 
« ed as a ſcourge, but as the tri. 
« umph of humanity;“ the hall 


reſounded with acclamations. War 


was decreed in the evening-ſitting 
of the ſame day againſ the king of 
Hungary and Bohemia, and plans im. 
mediately laid, that comprehended 
in the line of operations parts of the 
German empire, againſt which war 
had not been, and could not with 
any pretence of juſtice be, decreed, 
On the other hand, no hoſtility was 
declared or propoſed. againſt the 


compelled to deliver in a report, king of Pyuſſia, though M. Noailles, 
which produced a declaration of coneluded the principal letter of his 


laſt diſpatches + with explicit afſur- 
ances, that according to all his no- 
tions, the court of Vienna had 


adopted a plan purely defenſive, 


and that the court of Berlin had 


preſſed the adoption of contrary 
meaſures. _ 


Vie de Dumouriez, book iv. chap, i. I State Papers, p. 242*, 
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War in India.Tippoo Sultan attacks the lines of Trawanceve. Ts repulice, 
The Eaſt India company interfere. The Sultan attacks the lines à ſecond © 
time, and is ſucceſiful. Preparations for war in the Rritiſh ſettlements, 
Plan of the campaign. The Sultan retires from Travancore, and ineſie. 
zually endeavours to negociate with General Medoewos. The general tate: 
alen of Caroor, Daraporum, and Coimbetore. Capture of Erroad, 
Dindigul, and Sattimungulum. Chain of poſis from the Coromandel coaf 
eftablihed. The enemy ſuddenly deſcends the Gauts, and attacks Colonel 
 Fhya, «vho retreats. Particulars of the retreat. General Medonus, with 
the main army, joins the colonel at Velladi. | Marches after the Sultan. 

Rapid movements of the enemy. General Meadows returns to Goimbetort. 
 Wijhes to effect a junction with the Carnatic army. Proceeds to the norib- 
eaſt with that view, Is preceded by the Sultan, who after having ſbeun 
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himſelf in order of battle before the Carnatic army returns, and falling in 
wwith the general, hurries in confuſion towards the Gauts, Junction of the 
grand and the Carnatic armies, The Sultan now bends his courſe to the 
Carnatic, 1s overtaken by the Enpliſh at the paſs of Tapoor. Gets. the 
fart again, and reaches Trichinopoly. Paſſes through the Carnatic 10 
Tiagar and Trinomaly. C aptures the fort of Permacoil near Pondicherry. / 
General Medows purſues him no farther than Trinomaly, but proceeds to 
Vellout. Tranſactions of the Carnatic army previous 10 its junction, and of 

the Bombay army. Reflections on the termination of the firſt campaign, 
Lord Cornwallis afſumes the command. The Sultan retires to his own 
dominions. Lord Cornwallis enters Myſore by the Muglee paſs. Marches 
immediately to Bangalore. Skirmiſh before Bangalore, The Pettah or 
town ſtormed and taken. The enemy in vain attempts to diſlodge our troops 
from the Pettah. The fort captured. Correſpondence between Lord Corn- 
aballis and the Sultan reſpecting the body of the governor, who was killed 

in the afſault, Lord Cornwallis returns to the North, is joined by the 

' Nizam's cavalry, and receives conſiderable ſupplies. Returns to Bangalore. 
General Abercromby, with the Bombay army, aſcends the Weſtern Gauts, and 

is ordered to Periapatam. Lord Cornavallis procecds to Seringapatam.  En- _ 
camps at Arakeery. Attacks the enemy, and drives him into the iſland. \. 
Incapable of undertaking the ſiege of Seringapatam. Reſolves upon a retreat. 
Falls in with the Mahraita armies. Unjucceſsful attempt of the Sultan to 
negociate. The combined armies ſeparate. Lord Gornzwallis reaches Ban- | 
galore. Plan of operations for the rainy ſeaſon. Capture of Oufſoor, Raya- * 
cottah, and other hill forts. The Sultan again in wain endeavours to 
negociate. Communication with the Nizam's country opened. Spirited 
ſpeech of General Medows at Nundrydoog. The enemy retakes Coimbetore, 
and ravages the Barramaul. The Barramaul cleared by Colonel Maxwell, - 
Lord Cornwallis takes Sawendroog, Outradoog, Ran; Gurry, and Sheria * 
Gurry, Proceedings of the armics of the Nizam and that of the Mehrattes * 
under Perſeram Bhow, Lord Cornwollis eucamps before Seringapatam. 
Short deſcription of the iſland. Lord Cornwallis attacks the enemy's 
fortified camp in the night. Particulars of the attack. A poſt of conje- 
quente eftabliſhed on the ifland. The Sultan is reduced to the fole defence |} 
of the fort. Releaſes the officers taken at Coimbetore, and ſues far peace. 
Attempts the life of lord Cornwallis, FunRion of General Abercromby. 
Operations of the fiege. General Abercromby inveſts the ſouth-weſt ſide of 

the fort. Conflict at an advanced pojt. Termination of Heſtilities. Pre- 

| liminary articles of peace. Delivery of tao of the Sultans ſons as hoſ= * 
lager. Definitive treaty. Diviſion of the ceded territories, Reflections un 
the advantages and policy of the peace. e 


HILE the flames of war enjoyment of a ſafe and glorious 
were thus breaking out in peace, after a career of brilliant and 
different quarters of Europe, the profitable victories. This event 
diſtant poſſeſſions of Great Britain was the more important, as thoſe 
in the Eaſt were returning to the leaders * of the republican faction, 


v gee note in p. 85, Hiſt, Art. Vol. xxxIn. and Briſſot's Travels, &. 1 
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who now in reality poſſeſſed the 
entire government of France, even 
exceeded all their predeceſſors in 
their attachment to the plan, which 
had been long ſyſlematically kept in 
view by the cabinet * of Verſailles, 
for humbling, if not annihilating 
the Britiſh power in Hindoſtan. 
Indeed it is but too apparent from 
many incidental paſſages of this 


- | Hiſtory, that they early looked for- 


ward to the period, when, if their 
Intrigues with our malcontents, 
- ſhould fail to plunge us into anarchy 
and ruin, the victorious force of 


France, after having overcome all 


continental oppoſition, might ulti- 
. mately be employed in the deſtrut- 


tion of our rank and influence in 


the ſcale of nations. But to have 
provoked, in the outſet, the com- 
bined hoſtility of the ſurrounding 


ſtates, eſpecially of the maritime 


powers, with whom they thought 
themſelves leaſt able to cope, would 


have hazarded the ſucceſs of the 


ambitious ſchemes which they had 
formed: of courſe it was their ob- 
vious policy, by inſalating and at- 
tacking ſuch as they choſe in detail, 
to render the ſubjugation of all 
ſafer and more practicable. Their 
- firſt great object was the extenſion 
of their boundaries to the Rhine, 
and the frontiers of Holland, that 
they might remove from their 
- neighbourhood the houſe of Auſtria, 


the old and moſt formidable an- 
tagoniſt of France upon the con- 


tinent, and be at hand by artifices, 
menaces, or open violence, more 
eaſily to bring the United Provinces 


under their controul, or at leaſt to 


break off the natural connexion of 
that country with Great Britain. 


In the mean time they truſted to 


5 | 4 


* See a particular account in M. Bouille's Memoirs, 


'Tippoo Sultan, as their great in. 
inſtrument for keeping our miniſtry 
in check, and intimidating them 
into neutrality, if France ſhould feel 
herſelf preſſed by the combined 
forces of Auſtria and Pruſſia; or 
for giving the readieſt and ſevereſt 
blow to our intereſts, if in the pro- 
greſs of. hoſtilities, ſhe ſhould add 
Great Britain to the number of her 
enemies; for they imagined, accord. 
ing to a popular error of their coun- 
trymen, that our proſperity is leſs to 
be attributed to our population, our 
induſtry, and general commerce, 
athan. to our oriental poſſeſſions. 
They could not even conceal their 
ſentiments at the time when they 
moſt deſired to preſerve meaſures 
with this country. The journals 
devoted to their politics, and edited 
under their management or influ- 
ence, repeated, with undiſguiſed ſa- 
tisfaction, every rumour of our 
II- ſucceſs in the Eaſt, The peace, 
therefore, which was made by lord 
Cornwallis, at the very jundcture 


when France was reſolved on kin- 


dling war in Europe, was highly ſea- 
ſonable for this country, and left 
our government more free and 
diſembarraſſed to take ſuch part as 
expediency or neceſſity might di- 
rect, in the great ſcene, which was 
now opening nearer home. 
In our former volume we endea- 
voured to trace, with accuracy and 
impartiality, the origin of the rup- 
ture with the ſultan of Myſore, and 
at the ſame time to give, what we 
conceived to have been the general 
outline of Indian politics for a con- 
ſiderable period previous to the 
war. Our preſent taſk. will be to 
purſue the detail of events in order 
as they happened, from the firſt ag- 
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vreffion of the ſültan to the peace 
of Seringapatam. | 2951 

With the profeſſed intention of 
wreſting from the rajah of Tra- 
yancore the forts of. Cranganore 
and Jacottah, which that prince 


Tippoo Sultan, towards the end 
the year 1789, marched a powerful 
army to the lines of Travancore. 


ſo favoured by nature as to be acceſ- 
ſible only to an enemy on its north- 
' weſt frontier; and even that but for 
an inconſiderable ſpace. To render 
this expoſed quarter as ſecure as poſ- 
ſible, the lines were formed about 
thirty years ſince, which conſiſt of a 
ditch fixteen feet broad, and twenty 
deep, with a thick bamboo hedge 
inſerted in it, a ſlight parapet, and 
a good rampart and baſtions almoſt 
| flanking each other. Their extent 
from the coaſt, where they com- 


namungulum, is four or five miles; 
and from the oppoſite fide of the 
river to the Elephant Mountains, 
where they terminate, twenty-four 
or twenty-five miles. They run in 
a direction nearly eaſtward. 


Del. lines, and made himſelf 
Dec. 29% maſter of the adjacent 
height. Thence doubling, and ad- 
vaneing with rapidity towards the 
centre, he ſeemed to carry all be- 
fore him. His triumph however 
was but of ſhort duration. The 
rajah's troops being . recovered 
from their firſt panic, and animated 
by the example of a ſmall body, 
conſiſting of about 800 men, which 
forming in a narrow pals withſtood 


returned to the conflict with new 
ſpirit, and ſueceeded at length in 


had lately purchaſed of the Dutch, 


The kingdom of Travancore is 


mence, to a broad river called Chi- 


The ſultan ſuddenly attacked the 
eaſtern extremity of theſe 


the whole force of the aſſailants, 
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completely routing the Myſorean 
army. The ſultan, who was per- 
ſonally engaged in the battle, nar- 
rowly eſcaped with his life. His 
horſe was ſhot under him; and in 
repaſſing the lines, ſo great was his 
hurry and trepidation, that he is 


ef faid to have leaped with violence 


againſt the bamboo hedge, whick 
was in the ditch, and conſiderably to 
have bruiſed himſelf in foreing his 
way TU 5 
Our governors in India, being 
informed by the rajah of this at- 
tack, remonſtrated with Tippoo 
againſt the impropriety of his pro- 
ceedings. They obſerved, that as 
the rajah was an ally of Great Bri- 
tain, they ſhould think themſelves 
bound to reſent an invaſion of that 
prince's domintons ; but that, if the 
ſultan would conſent to an amicable 
adjuſtment of the point in diſpute 
between himſelf and the rajah, 
they would fend commiſſioners to 
meet any which he might 1 
on the borders of their reſpective 
territories, whoſe joint deciſion 
ſhould be final to both parties. The 
ſultan anſwered, that if they would 
ſend confidential perſons to him, 
with whom he might hold a per- 
{onal conference upon the ſubject, 
he doubted not but that he could 
explain himſelf to their ſatisfac- 
Gon. - >; AST Med organ 1 
No effeQual Rep towards an ace * 


commodation being taken, the 


ſultan procured as ſoon as poſſible, 
from Myſore, an additional apply 
of troops and battering guns. Witl 

theſe he again attacked the lines: 
and after ſome weeks, having made 
a conſiderable breach in the walls, 


advanced to the ſtorm, and - bore 


down all oppoſition. Nothing but 
conſternation and diſmay pervaded 
the troops of the rajah, who fled in 

| | every 


Fo 25 


every direction from the Myſorean 
baycnets. At length complete 
maſter of the lines, he 
immediately turned his 
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Cranganore, which was beſieged 
with vigour, and ſoon carried. After 
the capture of Cranganore, Jacottah, 
Paroor, Curiapilly, and ſeveral 
other ſmaller forts, ſurrendered with- 
out oppoſition, until all the nor- 
thern diſtrict of 'I'ravancore was 
ſubjected to the conqueror, who laid 
the lines in ruins, and devaſtated 
the whole face of the country with 
fre and ſword.  _ | 
In the mean time active prepa- 
rations for war were making in 
the Britiſh ſettlements, where the 
prevailing opinion ſeemed to be, 
that the preſent moment was par- 
ticularly favourable for humbling 
the pride of a prince, who had ex- 
tended his dominions to an alarm - 
ing magnitude, and for reducing 
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able limits. The Mahrattahs and 
the Nizam eagerly embraced our 
alliance, and promiſed a zealous 
co-operation. General Medows aſ- 
ſumed the command of the grand 
Carnatic army, conſiſting of near 
15, ooo effective men, and general 
Abereromby that of Bombay. The 
following was ſaid to be the plan 
of the campaign: General Medows 
was firſt to poſſeſs himſelf of the 
Coimbetore country, which would 
not only cut off one of Tippoo's 
principal reſourees, but afford ſuf- 
ficient ſupplies for the remainder 
of the campaign, and from that 
quarter if poſſible to penetrate into 
Myſore through the Gujelhatty 
pats; while general Abercromby 
was to attempt the reduction of the 
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permitted it, to form a juncklon 


attention to the fort of 


paſſes leading to Myſore. 


to re- aſcend the Gauts, or to act 


his empire within ſafe and reaſon- 


„ thoſe, whoſe cauſe is juſt. On 


ſultan's territories weſt of the Gauts,. 


I n 


= 


199% 


with general Medows. The ſafety 
of the Carnatic was entruſted to a 
{mall army under the command of 
colonel Kelly, ſtationed in the 
country between Madras and the 


\Alarmed at the actual appearance 
of our army near the frontiers of 
his moſt valuable poſſeſſions, the 
ſultan retired from Travancore in 
haſte. With a ſmall ov it 
body of troops he hur- 8993 
ried back to his capital, leaving 
the remainder of his forces either 


in the low country, as circumſtances 
might direct. To avert the im- 
pending ſtorm, he immediately 
wrote to general Medows, con- 
gratulating him upon his appoint- 
ment to the government of Madras, 
and propofing to ſend him certain 
confidential perſons to explain, as he 
obſerved, ſeveral important circum- 
ftances, ** that the duſt, which had 
« obſcured the general's upright 
“ mind, might be removed.” The 
anſwer of general Medows was to 
the following effect: © I received 
« yours, and underſtand its contents. 
« You are a great prince, and, but 
« for your cruelty to your priſoners, 
« I ſhould add an enlightened one. 
« 'The Engliſh, equally incapable of 
« offering an inſult as of ſubmitting 
„ to one, have always looked upon 
« war as declared from the moment 
c that you attacked their ally the 
king of Travancore. God does 
« not always give the battle 4 
« the ſtrong, nor the race to the 

“ ſwift; but generally ſucceſs to 


* that we depend.“ . 
: General Medows now marched 
from the plains of Tri- une th. 
chinopoly, where his Ju + 

| | army 


/ 


army was firſt embodied, and enter- 
ing the enemy's country took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the fort of Caroor. After 
a halt of eighteen davs, for the pur- 
poſe of collecting grain, and form- 
ing a magazine at Caroor, he pro- 


it without oppoſition.” At this place 
he reſolved to form a depot. Hav- 
ing therefore left four companies of 
Europeans, with a detachment of 
200 ſeapoys, as a garriſon, and dif- 
encumbering himſelf of all ſuperflu- 
ous baggage, he puſhed on to Coim- 
betore, which he found evacuated, 
Coimbetore had formerly been the 
capital of a powerful and indepen- 
dent rajah,' but had ſubmitred, with 
all its rich appendages, to the My- 
ſorean arms. Some traces however 
of what it once had been ſtill re- 
maine. 7 

The only oppoſition, which our 
troops had hitherto! encountered, 
aroie from different bodies of Loo- 
ties or irregular horſe, that from 
time to time haraſſed their march. 
But on the day after che capture of 
Coimbetore intelligence was re- 
ceived, that Sahid Saheb (one of 
the tultan's ableſt generals) was 
approaching towards Demiacotta, 
about forty miles from Coimbetore, 
with at leaſt 3,000 regular cavalry, 
A detachment was inſtantly diſ- 
patched to Demiacotta, with the 


derachment returned, after having 


only ſucceeded in taking about fifty 
of the enemy priſoners. 


eitabliſh a chain of poſts from the 
Coromandel coaſt to the foot of the 


ity, which ſeemed beſt adapted to 
this purpoſe, extended through Tan- 


2 0 


ceeded to Daraporum, and captured 


hope of ſurprizing them; but the 


Previous to the projected invaſion 
of Myſore, it appeared neceſſary to 


Gujelhatty paſs. The line of coun- 


jore, I richinopoly, Caroor, Erroad, 


f 


and Sattimungulum. It was there- 
fore immediately reſolved to re- 
duce ſuch forts in this line as were 


not already in our poſſeſſion. Pah- 
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gautcherry and Dindigul likewiſe, 


although ſituated in a different di- 


rection, preſented themſelves as ſta- 


tions of ſome importance; particu- 


larly the former, which © ening 


towards the low country of Calicut 
commanded the communication be- 
tween the eaſtern and weſtern 


| Gauts. OR n 8 
In conformity to this plan, colo- 


nel Oldham was ſent againſt Erroad, 
which he captured after a trifling 
oppoſition. About the ſame time 
colonel Stuart headed a detachment, 
which proceeded againſt Dindigul, 


Captain Aram, who was then on 
his way from Madura to the camp, 


was ordered to join colonel Stuart, 


or even to attempt alone the capture 


of Dindigul on his advance, either 
by ſurprize, ſtratagem, or negocia- 
tion, whichever might be moſt 
practicable. Purſuant to his direc- 


tions he reconnoitered the fort, but 


found it much ſtronger than had 
been conceived, However he ſum- 
moned the governor to ſurrender, 
pledging himfelf that private pro- 


perty ſhould be reſpected, but de- 


claring it to be the determination 
of the commander in chief to put 
the whole garriſon ta the ſword, 


ſhould they obſtinately perſiſt in an 


idle defence. The undaunted Ma- 
homedan returned the ſummons by 


the perſon, who brought it, ſending 


only this verbal reply; “ Inform 
cc your commander, that it is not poſ - 
«« fible for me properly to account to 
« my fovereign for the ſurrender of 
& ſuch a fort as Dindigul. If there. 
« foreaſecond meſſenger comes with 


“ back again to his comrades, 


* a fimilar errand, I will blow him 


* nei * = 
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% my.cannon's mouth.“ The whole 
detachment under colonel Stuart 
ſoon, arrived, and having erected 
batteries, cannonaded the fort very, 
heavily. for two days. At the cloſe 
of the ſecond day a ſtorm was pro- 
jected, and attempted - the ſame - 
might. But . notwithſtanding that 
the aſſailants puſhed forward with 
the utmoſt gallantry, the garriſon 
repelled every effort to carry the 
works. Attack ſucceeded attack; 
but ſo ſtrongly was the place forti- 
fed by nature and art, and fo ably 
Fl was it defended, that after a long 
and fruitleſs conteſt the Britiſh 
_ troops retired to their camp, and 
left the Mahomedans ſtill maſters of 
the ramparts. However, when day- 
light appeared, .a white flag was 
diſplayed on the breath, in token of 
4 a diſpoſition to ſurrender. After 
i the ſpirited defence of the preceding 
3 night, the governor had the morti- 
fication to find himſelf in the morn- 
ing deſerted by almoſt all the gar- 
riton, by the very men who had 
_ diſtinguiſhed themſelves fo nobly. 
He then propoſed and obtained an 
honourable capitulation. From 
Dindigul colonel Stuart marched to 
Paligautcherry, which he captured 
after a ſhort and feeble reſiſtance. 
At the ſame period colonel Floyd 
was ſent againſt Sattimungulum, 
which he ſurprized and took with- 
out bloodſhed. This poſt was of 
conſiderable importance, from its 
ſituation near the Gujelhatty paſs, 
through which a paſſage was to be 
effefted into the heart of the enemy's 
kingdom. LR SIT 
Phe moment ſeemed now ap- 
pioaching for the, invaſion of My- 
ſore, the whole chain of poſts being 
. completed, and conſiderable maga- 
Zines already formed in ſome of 
them. At this critical period the 
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ſultan's army ſuddenly; appes 

in the neighbourhood of pbk 
Floyd's encampment. Such con- 
ſummate generalſhip was. diſplayed 
hy Tippoo on this occaſion, tha 
his near approach was not in the 
leaſt ſuſpected, until he had actu- 


ally deſcended the Gauts at Gy. 


jelhatty, forded the river Boyany, 


and was. within a few- miles of the 


Britiſh. camp. This, ſecret march 
was the more remarkable, as his 


army conſiſted: 'of-,40,000 fighting 


men, and at leaſt twice that number 
of followers, provided with an im. 
menſe artillery, and a very conſider- 
able ſtock of proviſions. About 
300 cavalry, going out on a recon- 
noite ring party, to their great ſur. 
prize fell in with 6 or 7,000 Myſo- 
rean horſe, withwhich, notwithſtand- 
ing the diſparity of numbers, they 
maintained a long and ſharp con- 
flict, until the arrival of reinforce- 


ments enabled them to put the 
enemy completely to flight. In a 


tew. hours after the little camp itſelf 
was cannonaded by the whole of 
the ſultan's force. A vigorous 
action ſucceeded, and continued 
through the remainder of the day; 
but in ſpite of the ſultan's great 
ſuperiority. both in men and artil- 
lery he was-not able to break the 


Britiſh ranks. At the cloſe of the 


action, when the enemy retreated 
for the night, a council of war was 
held, when it was determined im- 
mediately to abandon our new ac- 
quiſitioi', in that quarter, and to 
return with all poſſible expedition 


to Coimbetore, where the grand 


army ſtill remained. 
At four o'clock on g 


the ſubſequent morning ept. 14th. 


the troops were ſet in motion, leaving 


behind them a part of their artiller. 


which they were unable. from Ne 
| 3 Wan 


want ofbullocks to convey. Scarcely 
had they proceeded twelve miles on 
their retreat, before they again per- 
ceived the Myſorean army in their 
rear. Another part of their artil- 
jery, and ſeveral tumbrils, were 
now forſaken, that they might 
march with greater èxpedition; 
but the ſultan ſtill gained ground 
upon them. A diſtant eannonade 
commenced; which was attended 
with little effect. It was four 
o'clock in the evening, before any 
ſerious action tobk place, when the 
engagement became general, and 
lated until ſeven, at which hour 
the ſultan a ſecond time retired, all 
but beaten, from the field. On the 


unpurſued by the enemy. Colonel 
Floyd obtained great credit for this 
maſterly retreat; nor ean too much 
- praiſe be given to the good ſenſe 


ed unuſual hardſhips with the moſt 
inflexible conſtancy of mind, hav- 
ing faſted for three ſucceſſive days, 
fought two ſevere engagements; 
performed à long and difficult 
march in the face of a formidable 
toe, and lain on their arms during 
the whole of the intervening nights, 
without a ſingle murmurl _ | 
General Medows receiving in: 
telligence that Tippoo had appear- 
el and attacked colonel Floyd in 
tie neighbourhood of Sattimungu- 
lum, immediately haſtened to the 
relief of the detachment, for the 
ſafety of which he was extremely 
apprehenſive. But by miſtake he 
paſſed colonel Floyd, while at Vel- 
ladi, and pnſhed forwards to within 


that the colonel. had abandoned his 
advanced poſt at Sattimungulum. 
When the ſultan found that general 
Medows with the main army was 

Vor. XXXIV. 
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a judicious and ſtrong poſition. + 


Alfter a reſt of only a 
again turned his face 


a few miles of Demiacotta, ignorant 


poſt; but had the pleaſure 


% 


proceeding northwards, he inſtantly 
fell back, and re- croſſed the Bovany; 
on the banks of which river he took 


Hearing at length where colonel 
Floyd was poſted, general Medows; 
without enterprizing any thing 
againſt the ſultan, marched back to 


Velladi, and having formed a junc- 


tion with the colonel 


ion returned t6 
Coimbetore. N 


northwards, with the Sept. 29th; | 
hope of overtaking the wary foe, 


and giving him battle. The ſulz 
tan's movements were in general ſo 


| ferret and rapid, that little was 
following day they reached Velladi 3 


known of him in the Britiſh cam} 

From the great ſupply of his ele- 
phants, and from the ſuperiority as 
well as number of his bullocks, he 


was enabled to elude the moſt di- 
and ſpirit of the troops, who endur- 


ligent ſeatch, and to remo ve from 
one poſition to another with a ſilence 


and celerity, which aſtoniſhed his 


adverſaries. At the preſent mo- 
ment he was bending his courſe 
towards Caroor, in order to inter- 
cept a convoy of provifions undef 
the command of major Young; 


but, contrary to what uſually hap- 


pened, general Medows became 
apprized of his intentions, and by 
an early junction with major Youngz | 
which was not accompliſhed with- 
out much exertion, defeated them; 
But ſcarcely was this fortunate junc- 
tion effected, before intelligence 
arrived, that the enemy had inveſted 
Daraporam, the garriſon of which, 
being totally unfurniſhed with cans 
non, very ſhortly capitulated. Upon 
the receipt of this unpleaſant news, 
alarmed for the ſafety of Coimbe- 
tore, general Medows once more 
haſtened back to that important 
on his 
arrival 


[7] 


4 + 


arrival to find that colonel Hartley 
of the Bombay eſtabliſhment (who 
had previouſly arrived at Paligaut- 
cherry) had thrown into it a ſea- 
ſonable reinforcement at a very 
critical period, and thus probably 
| preſerved it. 
The enemy now quitted his po- 
fition at Daraporam, and returned 
#0 the north, encamping not far 
from the Bovany, between Satt1- 
mungulum and the Cavery. At 
this period it was thought moſt 
prudent to form a junction with the 
central army, which had been left 
for the defence of the Carnatic, 
under colonel Kelly, but in conſe- 


was now commanded by colonel 
Maxwell. e 
It ſeems not certgin whether the 
ſultan had any knowledge of the 
intended junction at the time that 
he took this admirable poſition; 
but it is allowed, that he could not 
have occupied a better, either for 
the interception of colonel Max- 
well, then advancing ſouthwards, 
or for ſecuring his own retreat, if 
neceilary, to Myſore. 

He was not however long ſtation- 
a „ ary. The Britiſn arm 
Wee ee which 5 
caſioned him again to quit the poſt 
he had taken, and to adopt a route, 
which would in all probability en- 
able him to fall in with the Carna- 
tic army. His ſteps were followed 
by his adverſaries, more probably 
from accident than from any pre- 
vious knowledge of the line of his 
march, for as both parties had the 
ſame object in view, biz. to meet 
colonel Maxwell on his way from 
the Barramaul valley, it ſeemed not 
at all remarkable that they ſhould 
both purſue a ſimilar route. After 
a long and occafionally difficult 
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quence of the death of that officer 


. 


* * 


march, the Britiſh army at laſt con. 
ceived that they were on the poim 
of forming the wiſhed-for junction, 


as they plainly diſcovered tents and 
flags before them. Upon this ſup. 


poſitton three guns were fired in the 
line as a ſignal, but to their great 
furprize the flags were immediately 


lowered, the tents diſappeared, and 
the whole army in front hurried 


with precipitation towards the 


Gauts. This was in fact the ſultan 
himſelf, who had previouſly appeared 


for three ſucceſſive days in line of 
battle before colonel Maxwell; but 
who, fearing to attack that com- 
mander, well prepared and ſecurely 


poſted, was now returning unſucceſs. 


ful from his expedition. Without 
any further oppoſition from the 
enemy, both the Bri- 
tith armies ſhortly after 
joined at Poolamputty. _ 
Perceiving himſelf leſs able to 


Nov. 17th, 


cope with thoſe forces when united, 


which he dared not attack ſingly, 
the ſultan now wiſely changed the 
plan of his operations; and hoped 
to draw off our attentzon from 
making conqueſts in his dominions 


by alarming us for the ſafety of 


our own. Inſtead therefore of re. 
turning to Myſore, he directed his 
courſe ſouthwards, conſtantly tak: 
ing the lead of the Britiſh general 
In ſpite, however, of the aſtoniſh- 
ing expedition with which he uſual- 
ly marched, he was overtaken by 
the vati of the Britiſh at tne pals 


of Tapoor, and unexpectedly at- 
tacked with vigour; but his horſe 


covered the flight of his infantry 
wih ſo much courage and ſil, 
that no conſiderable advantage over 
him was obtained. 5 
At this period at lateſt all idea of 
our being able to invade Myſore 
feemed to be abandoned. Nothing 
b h 1 tkereſote 


„ 


therefore appeared left but to watch 
the ſteps of the ſultan, and prevent 
him from ravaging our territories. 
At preſent his courſe was directed 
towards Trichinopoly, where the 
ſwoln ſtate of the river fortunately 
prevented him from effecting any 
| thing, before he learnt that general 
De rk Medows was advancing 
Dec. 8th. to its relief. 
Diſappointed in this quarter, he 
ſuddenly changed the line of his 
march, and paſſing through part of 
the Carnatic, beſieged Tiagar; but, 
notwithſtanding that he lay before 
it for ſeventeen days, and expedited 
his operations to the utmoſt of his 
power, he was not able to make any 
impreſſion upon the garriſon, which 
baffled all his attempts to capture 
it. General Medows did not ar- 
rive at Tiagar till nine days after 
the enemy had left it. 4, 
From Tiagar the ſultan proceed- 
ſome bramins of eminence prifoners, 
ſeized their property, burnt their 
dwellings, and defiled their altars, 
From hence he turned aſide towards 
Chitteput and Wandiwaſh, and made 
himſelf maſter of Permacoil, a ſmall 
fort in the neighbourhood of Pon- 


diſmantled, and blown up in the laſt 
var, i : | | | x | | 

General Medows followed the 
ſteps of the enemy no further than 
Trinomaly, from which place he 
moved forwards to Arnee, where 


left wing of the army, the fick, 
heavy guns, &c, and marched him- 
ſelf with the right wing to Vellout, 
about eighteen miles diſtant from 
Mad., ne | 
We have little to detail of the 
proceedings of the Carnatic army, 
previouſly to its junction with the 
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ed to Trinomaly, where he made 


dicherry, which had been taken, 


he left general Muſgrave with the 


, 


other, Its principal object was to 
preſerve the Carnatic from the in- 
roads of the enemy. Early, how- 
ever, in the campaign it had march- 
ed into the Barramaul valley, and 
captured ſeveral ſmall forts; from 
whence it was ordered to join ge- 
neral Medows. General Aber- 
cromby, with the Bombay army, 
_ =_ 75 the field until towards 
the cloſe of the year; Y 
nevertheleſs a Leach, Nee. th. 
ment of this army under colonel 
Hartley, at an early period render- 
ed conſiderable aſſiſtance to the ra- 
Jah of Travancore. But ſcarcely 
as general Abercromby arrived 
at Tellicherry before he undertook 
the ſiege of Cannanore, which after 
a weak reſiſtance of three days ca- 
pitulated. At the ſamè time that 
general Abercromby was thus ſuc- 
ceſsfully employed, colonel Hartley 
commenced offenſive operations, 
and made himſelf maſter of Turuc- 


kabad. The forts of Barragurry 


and Cootapore next ſurrendered, and 
in the ſhort ſpace of a few weeks 
the whole of the Malabar coaſt, ex- 
tending from Billiapatam to Tra- 
vancore, was completely ſubdued. 
'The arrival of the armies at Vel- 
lout, terminated the firſt plan of 
operations under general Medows, 
much to the diſappointment of ſome . 
ſanguine politicians, who had cal- 
culated upon the annihilation of the 
Myſorean conſequence in India. 
Little appeared, in their opinion, to 
have been effected, which could 
materially contribute to what was 
ſuppoſed to be the principal obje&t 
of the war. At the cloſe of an ac- 


tive campaign we were in poſſeſ⸗ 


ſion but of one or two trifling poſts, 


which were only thought to be 


important, as they might favour an 
invaſion of Myfpre.on its ſouthern 
"1 © 2 on 
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fide; an idea, that now ſeemed 
totally abandoned by the return of 
our troops to the neighbourhood of 
Madras. It was at the ſame time 
remarked, that the ſultan had found 
means to advance with a formidable 
army into the heart of the Carna- 
tic, ſpreading alarm and terror 
around him, as much ſuperior to 
us, in the apparent magnitude of 
his reſources and the wily ſtrata- 


gems of war, as inferior in the diſ- 
cipline of his troops. | 


On the other hand, it was urged 
by ſome, who profeſſed to look 


deeper than into the mere ſurface of 


things, that ſufficient had been at- 
chieved to demonſtrate not only the 
probability, but almoſt the certainty 


of our ultimately ſucceeding to the 


utmoſt of our wifhes. In every 
action during the campaign the 


Britiſh arms had been uniformly 


victorious, ſometimes againſt very 
This, while it 
inſpired our own troops with con- 
fidence, proportionably depreſſed 
the ſpirits of the enemy. Under 
ſuch circumſtances, the ruin of the 
ſultan was pronounced to be inevi- 
However fair and flatter in 

his reſources for ſo formidable a 
conteſt might externally appear, it 
was conceived that they would 


prove ſo in appearance oy. Nor 
was any thing to be apprehended 


from the ſuppoſed {uperiority of his 


generalſhip, which was ſaid to be 


admirable only, when compared 
with what was uſually diſplayed by 
Indian commanders; contemptible, 
if put in competition with European 
fill; it was thought to partake 
more of cunning than wiſdom, of 
low fineſſe than of fair and manly 
Maneuvre,: 
| © Prepared to aſſume the 
179!» command in perſon, and 
if poſſible to puſh at once 


at Vellout, with the appearance of 


of it. Having gained the ſummit 


into the heart of the enemy's coun. 
try, lord Cornwallis, the governor 
general of Bengal, joined the army 


which he expreſſed himſelf highly 
pleaſed. After receiving a ſupply 
of artillery, and other neceſſary ar- 
ticles, he almoſt immediately march. 
ed to Velore, leaving general Muf. 
grave with a ſufficient force to pro- 
tet the Carnatic. The direction 
of his lordſhip's march ſeemed to 
indicate an intention of enterin 
Myſore by the Barramaul valley, 
The ſultan being apprized of this 
circumſtance, and probably deſpair. 
ing of effecting any thing of con- 
fequence in the Carnatic, where a 
body of troops was ſtationed to keep 
him in check, quitted the Britiſh 
territory, and haſtened back to his 
own dominions. 
Arrived at Velore, lord Cory- 
wallis ſuddenly changed the line of 
his march, and turning aſide to the 
north, effected an entry into My- 
ſore by Muglee, without encounter- 
ing the leaſt oppoſition from the 
enemy, whoſe attention was fixed 
on a different quarter. The dif- 
ficalties which occurred in this paſs, 
were far from being inconſide rable; 
mountain riſing above mountain, 
with deep and dangerous valleys 
intervening, and this for the ſpace 
of ſix miles in continuance, pre- 
ſented obſtacles to an adyancing 
army, which would not eaſily have. 
been ſurmounted in the preſence of 
an intrepid but cauilous enemy, 
well inſtructed in the nature of the 
ground, and taking a wiſe advantage 


of the laſt aſcent, his lordſhip for the 
firſt time now publicly declared an 
intention of marching to Bangalore, 
the ſecond town in point of conſe - 
quence within the ſultan's domi- 
nions. Ss 

On 


On the third day of the march 
from the head of the Muglee pals, the 
enemy's horſe appeared, and were 
extremely active in deſtroying the 
forage of the ſurrounding country; 
but our troops were within ten miles 
of Bangalore, before the Whole of 
the ſultan's force appeared, which 
then commenced a diſtant and inef- 
fectual cannonade, . 
Excampe efore 
March 5th. Fongelere, lord Corn- 
wallis loſt no time in preparing for 
the intended enterprize. On the 
day after his arrival, however, a cir- 
cumſtance occurred, which might 
have been attended with unpleaſant 
conſequences. A reconnoitering 
party, who were out with all the 
cavalry of the army on a ſurvey 
towards the eaſt of the fort, obſerved 


detacked from their main army, and 
imprudently attacked it. The re- 
ſiſtance was but feeble. 
ſoreans at firſt fled; but being ſtrong- 
ly reinforced, rallied, and compelled 
the victors in their turn to make 
a precipitate retreat, Fortunately 
however a brigade of the ſame 
party, which had not been before in 
the action, came up, and turned the 
{cale in our favour a ſecond time. 
At this moment the commander in 
chief marched out to the ſupport of 


ther attempt of the enemy to reco- 
ver the honour of the day. | 

The pettah or town of Bangalore 
was afſaulted on the ſubſequent 
morning, and after an ineffectual 
reſiſtance of ſome hours captured, 
with the loſs of 100 men. This 
acquiſition was of conſiderable im- 
portance, as it contained large ma- 
gazines of grain, forage, and fuel, 
and as it afforded admirable cover 
to the troops in the ſucceeding 


the rear of the enemy conſiderably 


The M-. A 
length effected, lord Cornwallis 


his troops, and prevented any fur- 
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ſiege of the fort. It is a well- 
built town, of 2, ooo yards in length, 
and 750 in breadth, ſurrounded on 
every fide by a rampart and ditch, 


except where it joins to the fort. 


Through this paſſage a ſelect body 
of the enemy, ſallied on the fame 
evening, and endeavoured to regain 


: poſſeſſion of the pettah; while a 


violent cannonading commenced in 
another direction, with the view of 
drawing off the attention of the 
Britiſh from the quarter where the 
real attack was meditated. The 
enemy however was repulſed with 
loſs. „ | 
Batteries were immediately erect- 
ed, and opening againſt the fort, 
played upon it inceflantly for ſeve- 
ral days. The ſultan was not idle 
on his part. 'Twice he attempted 
to diſlodge the beſiegers from the 
pettah ; but his uſual ill fortune ſtill 
attended him. | 
A practicable breach being a 


without delay proceeded to the 
ſtorm. He kept however his inten- 
tions a profound ſecret, until the 
moment of their execution. This 
ſecrecy was at the preſent moment 
highly requiſite, as the enemy ſtill 
poſſeſſed the ability of reinforcing 
the garriſon of the fort, which mea- 
ſure would have rendered the un- 
dertaking proportionably more dif- 
ficult. It is probably to the multi- 
plicity of anxieties, which at this 
period preſſed on the ſultan's mind, 


as well as to the vain hope of his 


being able to re-take the pettah, - 
that his apparent negligence in ſo 
important a particular muſt be at- 


On the very night 8 
after the laſt RA March 21. 
the enemy the aſſault commenced. 
Having mounted the breach, the 
i troops 
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viſions, and at firſt took different 
directions; but all met at the op- 


poſite gate of the fort, which was 


completely choked up by the fly- 
ing garriſon. A moſt terrible car- 
nage enſued, the ſmall band of aſſail- 
ants being conſcious, perhaps, that 


their own ſecurity: conſiſted in the 


death of their opponents, who were 
ſtill ſufficiently numerous to have 
rallied and regained the fort, had 


they not haſtened their deſtruction 


by the very means which they took 


to prevent it. The enemy loſt about 
' 1,000 men, and zoo were taken 


priſoners. The killahdar or go- 
vernor, an old and faithful ſoldier, 
was killed in the conteſt. The loſs 


on our part conſiſted not of more 
than 50 killed and wounded, Im- 
menſe quantities of military ſtores, 


and 124 pieces of ordnance, were 


found in the fort. , 


A circumſtance occurred after 


this fignal ſucceſs, which deſerves 


to be mentioned, as remarkably il- 
luſtrative of the ſultan's character. 
Lord Cornwallis ſent to that prince, 
informing him, that the body of the 
brave killahdar, who was ſlain in 


the defence of the fort, ſnould be 
tranſmitted to him, if he deſired it. 


The ſultan's anſwer was wiſe and 
magnanimous. I conſider,” re- 
plied he, © that ſpot of ground, which 
a the body of a ſoldier covers when 


& he falls in the execution of his duty, 
4 as the moſt honourable which can 


s be choſen for his grave !”?—The 


. Britiſh commander then buried him 


with all military honours. 


When the important fortreſs of 
Bangalore was completely ſubdued, 
it was conjectured that lord Corn- 
' wallis would immediately march to 

Seringapatam; but this favourite 
meaſure was prudently deferred for 


the war. 
had reached the Poodicherrum pals, 
oppoſite to Cannanore, where he was 
directed to remain until further 
orders. 
quit that ſituation, and proceed im- 


gapatam. 
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troops puſhed forward in three di- 


a time. His lordſhip wiſhed fri tg 
form a junction with the Nizan', 
cavalry, which he underſtood to be 
on the' way to join him; and like. 


wiſe to obtain a conſiderable ſupply 


of | roviſions, which had been pro. 
miſed him by ſome northern Poli. 


arts who had recently revolted 


rom their allegiance to the ſultan. 
At the ſame time he was alſo in ex- 


pectation of recerving further ſup. 


plies, which he had ordered from 
Caroor. With ſuch objects in view 
he left Bangalore, and marching to 
the north, had the good fortune to 
ſucceed in every particular. The 
Nizam's cavalry joined him to the 
amount of about 15, ooo, more re- 
markable for their numbers than 
their diſcipline. 'The Poligars fur- 
niſhed him with all that he flood in 
need of; but were afterwards ſe. 
verely puniſhed by the ſultan for 


their treachery. At the edge of 
the Gauts he met with the par 


from Caroor, who, beſides an addi- 
tional ſupply of proviſions, brought 
him a reinforcement of 700 Eu- 


ropean, and 4,500 native troops. 


Having thus ſucceeded to his wiſhes, 
his lordſhip returned to Bangalore. 
While the main army was honour- 


ably diſtinguiſhing itſelf at Banga- 
lore, general Abercromby was 


marching towards Myſore, with the 
hope of ſharing in the honours of 
By the firſt of March he 


He was now defired to 


mediately to Periapatam, about 
three marches. diſtant from Serin- 


When he had arranged 


every thing to his mind, May zd. 


lord | Cornwallis ſet forward on his 


expedition 


t 
9 * 
- 
2 


wo 


expedition againſt the capital of the 
enemy. The roads through which 
he paſſed were found in ſeveral 

laces deep and an, Hank and had 
deen rendered conſiderably worſe 
than uſual by the fall of an immo- 
derate quantity of rain, which at this 
ſeaſon was quite unexpected. At 
length, after a fatiguing march of 
ten days, he arrived at Arakeery, 


gapatam. 25 

From this ſituation the ſultan, 
who had already been four days at 
his capital, was ſeen to march out 
of the iſland, on which that town is 
built, and to take poſſeſſion of a 


direct approach to the poſition, 
which was thus occupied, on the 
ſide of Arakeery, was through a very 
narrow valley, full of ſwamps and 
ravines, Deterred by ſuch a cir- 
cumſtance from making an attack 
in this direction, lord Cornwallis 
reſolved to conduct his troops by a 


with the hope of ſurprizing the ſul- 


tendin 
ground. . 
At eleven o'clock in the night he 
proceeded on this hazardous expe - 
dition. The night proved dark and 
ſtormy, which, together with the 


with him on more equal 


tarded him, that at day-break, to his 
extreme mortification he found him- 
ſelf advanced but a ſhort diſtance 
trom the camp. Vexed but not 
diſpirited by this unfortunate. cir- 
cumſtance, he again puſhed forward 
in profound filence; and actually 
arrived within three miles of the 
enemy's camp, before the leaſt 
alarm was given. His near ap- 
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about nine miles diſtant from Serin- 


ſtrong poſt in the front of it. The 


circuitous route round the hills, 


tan in his camp, or at leaſt of con- 


bad ſtate of the roads, ſo greatly re- | A 
' perſonal exertions in the field, was 


roach being at length perceived, a 
arge body of the enemy was imme · 
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diately put in motion, and dif. | 
patched to occupy ſome high 
ground commanding a deep ravine, 
through which he was ſtill under the 
neceſſity of paſſing. This ſpot was 
unfortunately ſeized at the very mo- 
ment when our troops were de- 
ſcending on the other ſide towards 
the ravine, Some guns were now 
brought to bear from the height, 
which damped for a time the Bri- 
tiſh ardor. After a delay of full 
two hours, the troops at laſt formed © 
on the other ſide of the ravine, 
during which period they were 
dreadfully expoſed to the enemy's 
fire; and had it not been for a rocky 
eminence, which luckily afforded 
them ſome ſhelter, their lines would 
have been completely enfiladed. | 
Before any diſpoſition could be 
made for action, it was neceſſary to 
diſlodge the enemy from the height, © 
This taſk was aſſigned to colonel | 
Maxwell, who with one column of 
the army puſhed forwards with fo - 
much ſpirit, that he ſoon became 
maſter of the ſummit of the hill. 4 
The whole army then followed, 
and the action became general. | 
Colonel Maxwell preſſed the enemy 
on the left. flank ; -colonel Floyd 
with the cavalry on the right; while 
the line under the command of ge- 
neral Medows attacked in front. 5 
The ſultan, notwithſtanding his 


at laſt obliged to give way, and wes 
purſued, until he took refuge under 
the batteries of the iſland. After 
this fortunate action lord Cornwal- 

lis encamped on the very ſpot where 
the conteſt had terminate. 
It was now. expected, that mea- 
ſures would be concerted for the 
reduction of the iſland, But lord 
Cornwallis thought it prudent to 
defer this enterprize, until he could 
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form a jund ion with general Aber- 
cromby, who was then at Periapatam 
waiting for orders, His motive for 
this was, that he might have an 


army capable of keeping the ſultan 
in check on the ſouthern fide of the 


jſland, while he forced his paſſage 


over the Cayery on the northern 
ſide, Without ſuch aflifance, he 
conceived, that he might have been 
' expoſed, in attempting the paſſage, 
to a croſs fire, from a ſtrong fort 
not very diſtant from the ford, over 
which the paſſage muſt have been 
forced, and from the main army of 
the enemy, which might have other- 


wiſe taken a favourable poſition for 


the purpoſe. With this view, after 
a balt of two days, he forſook his 
new poſt, and marched the army to 
Kanambaddy. The firſt day's march 
was only ſeven, the ſecond but 


twelve miles, in conſequence of the 


weak ſtate of the bullocks. Here 


2 A minute enquiry was made into 
the condition of theſe uſeful animals, 
when it was found that their num 


bers were alarmingly diminiſhed, 
and that moſt of thoſe which were 
WHT living were rendered almoſt 
unfit for ſervice, owing to the ex- 
treme fatigue, which they had en- 
_ Bured, If an epidemical diſorder, 
that had lately broken out among 


them. At the ſame time it appear- 
ed that the ſtock of proviſions in 


hand was inadequate to the probable 
_ conſumption of the army for a 
longer period, than Dale be ſuf- 


. ficient to take them back to Ban- 


galore. Under the preſſure of ſuch 


Falling circumſtances lord Corn- 


Wallis was reduced to the neceſſity 
of relinquiſhing the fair proſpect, 


Which fortune had diſplayed to his 
view; 


moſt Within his graſp. Orders were 
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to abandon the ſplendid 
prize, Which he ſeemed to feel al- 


inſtantly diſpatched to general Aber, 

cromby to return to the Malabes 

coaſt, With the greateſt reluctance 
that general left Periapatam, where 
he had been only. four days, and 
fell back towards the weſtern Gauts, 
after having deſtroyed a part of the 
battering train, which had been 
deſtined for the ſiege of e 


tam. 


Lord Cornwallis now 
commenced his morti- May 26th 
fying retreat, but had ſcarcely pro- 
8 ſix miles from Ranambaddy 
ford, when a party of ſtrange horſe 


unex pectedly rode in on the bag- 


gage flank, At firſt they were ſup. 


poſed to be enemies; but to the 


great joy and ſurprize of the army 
proved to be the advanced guard of 
a powerful Mahratta force, which 
was marching with all poſſible ex- 


pedition to the ſupport of the Bri- 
tiſh arms, 


two conſiderable arinies; one under 


This force conſiſted of 


the command of Purſeram Bhow, 
a celebrated Mahratta warrior, 


ka: Taper Ka 20,000 horſe and foot, 


with two battalions of ſepoys; the 
other under Hurry Punt, a Bramin 


of the higheſt rank, to the number of 
about 12,000 men. 


Previouſly to the actual junclion 


| of the confederates, the ſultan at- 
. tempted to open a negociation with 


lord Cornwallis. With this intent 
he ſent a numerous retinue of ſer- 
yants, with preſents and letters to 


his lordſhip; who declined the accep- 


tance of the preſents, and anſwered 


in general terms, to the propoſition 
for openin 


a negociation, that no 


ſtep of this kind could be taken 
„ the concurrence of the allies. 
United with the Mahratta forces 
the Britiſh troops were no longer 
alarmed at the idea of a probable 
ſcarcity of proviſions. It Was how- 
| ever 
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erer too late to make any attempt 
upon Seringapatam, as tbe heavy 
guns 1 
retreat was determined, as general 
Abercromby had already deſcended 
the Gauts, and as the periodical 
rains were now ſetting in, It was 
therefore reſolved to relinquiſh this 
enterprize for a time; and toellabliſh 
the head-quarters during the mon- 


tions againſt Seringapatam, when the 
ſeaſon would permit, and that the 
confederate forces in the mean time, 
by carrying the war into the nor- 
thern dittricts of Myſore, might in 
ſome degree ſubſiſt at the expence 
of the enemy: 3 
On the return to Bangalore, the 
fort of Maddoor was taken, and de- 
ſtroyed. Outradoog was likewiſe 
ſummoned, but the gallant governor 
returned for anſwer, * that he had 
« eaten Tippoo's ſalt (meaning that 


« twenty years, and was reſalved not 
« to ſurrender the fort entruſted to 
« his care, until Seringapatam itſelf 
te was captured.” Savendroog was 
next reconnoitered, but not in- 
yeſtet. | 
At this period a ſeparation took 
place in the combined armies. While 


north-weſt towards Sera, lord 
Cornwallis, with Hurry Punt and 
the Nizam's cavalry, proceeded to 
Bangalore, A 
may be termed the ſecond campaign 
of the war. | | 
When lord Cornwallis arrived 
at Bangalore, inſtead of fitting down 
inactive during the rainy ſeaſon, he 
turned all his thoughts to haſten 
and ſecure the preparations necel- 


had been deſtroyed, when the 


ſoon, in the neighbourhood of Ban- 
galore, that ſupplies might be there 
collected far more effectual opera- 


« he had received his pay) for 


Purſeram Bhow marched to the 


And thus ended what 


*. 
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ſary for commencing the next cam- 
paign with encreaſed vigour. His 
firſt object was to open a communi- 
cation with the Carnatic. The Mu- 
glee paſs, through which be had 
ae, into Myſore, was thought 
eſs adapted to this purpoſe than 
that of Policode. He determined 
therefore immediately to reduce the 
forts, which might oppoſe the paſ- 
{age of the convoys, advancing by 
this route from the Carnatic 3 Vol 
galore ts ona EI Es 
In proſecution * ſo wiſe a plan, 
it was not lon fore 3 
he moved ute Ouſ- July 15 th. 
ſoor, through a country in high cul- 
tivation, which had been hitherto 
exempt from the calamities of war. 
At his approach the enemy evacu- 
ated the fort, but had not time to 
carry off all the ſtores. A journal 
was here found, written in Engliſn, 
which proved, that ſome Europeans 
had been under confinement in this 
place, On enquiry it appeared, 
that three priſoners had been kept 
in cloſe cuſtody at Ouſſoor, until the 
capture of Bangalore, when the ſul- 
tan's orders were received by the go- 
vernor inſtantly to put them to death. 
Their graves were pointed out bỹß 
the inhabitants, which upon being 
opened, evidently contained the bo- 
dies of three perions, who had been 
"beheaded, and whoſe hair and 


«4 


cloaths proved them to have been 


,uropeans, The ſultan's conduct 
in this inſtance has been attributed 
to a-low and little ſpirit of revenge, 
after his recent loſſes at Bangalore; 
bur it is rather probable, that it ori- 
ginated more in motives of policy 
than revenge. He had repeatedly 

and ſolemnly declared, that no Eu- 
ropeans were detained againft their 
_ wills in his Jominions: When, 
Fe dy oP therefore, 


FE 


therefore, the tide of his affairs was 
rapidly turning againſt him, he 
ſeems to have adopted this bar- 
pbarous meaſure ſimply to prevent 
'the diſcovery of his own falſehood 
and treachery. 1 
From Ouſſoor lord Cornwallis 
proceeded to Rayacottah, which, af- 
ter a flight reſiſtance to the detach- 
ment which was ſent againſt it, 
ſurrendered at the approach of the 
main army. ets vol 
The reduction of Rayacottah 
was followed by that of al} the hill 
| fotts in the neighbourhood of the 
Policode paſs, Anchittydurgam, - 
Neelagheri, Rutnagheri, Oodeadur- 
am, and Chinraydurgam. Of theſe 
Anchittydurgam and Oodeadur- 
gam were kept, and garriſoned; 
Ae other three were deſtroyed. 
The army continued for ſome 
time in the neighbourhood -of Ouſ- 
Hor, in order to cover a convoy, 
which was daily expected from the 
5 8 Carnatic. The con- 
| Aug. 10th, voy at length arrived 
m perfect ſafety, and brought a 


. fſupply of 100 elephants, and 6,000 


bullocks laden with rice. 
Before the army moved from this 
Nation, the ſultan made another un- 
:fucceſsful attempt at a negociation, 
Diſtreſſed on every ſide, and proba- 
bluy deſpairing of being able to ere- 
ate a jealouſy amon 
of the confederacy, it was now un- 
derſtood, that he conſented to treat 
With the allies, as well as with the 
'Þritiſh government. His ambaſſa- 
dor was by birth a Mahrattah, but ſo 
far from being acceptable to his 
countrymen, that during his ſhort 


ſtay in the neighbourhood of Ouſ- 


ſoor, lord Cornwallis was obliged to 
give him a guard to protect him 
Fromm they reſentment, Previous te a 
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Propoſed certain conditions with re. 


tis faction of our allies. 


natic being opened and made ſe. 


the members 
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declaration of his maſter's ſentl 
ments on the object of his miſſion, he 


ſpect to the forms of his reception, 
with which it was judged highly im- 
proper to comply; but not being in. 
ſtructed to diſpenſe with the obſer. 

vation of ſuch forms, he declined 
entering into any negociation what. | 
ever, and was in conſequence im- 
mediately diſmiſſed, much to the ſa- 


The communication with the Car. 


cure, lord Cornwallis next reſolved 
to eſtabliſh a communication with | 
the country of the Nizam, from 
whence important ſupplies might | 
alſo be procured, The principal 
forts, which were“ ſituated between 
this country and Bangalore, were 
Raymanghur, Ambagee-Durgum, 
Chittum-Cottha, Nundydoog, and 
Calarumconda. 5 
1 er Gowdie 
was diſpatched upon this 
fervice. Ra aa wept. 1405 
made ſome ſhew of reſiſtance, but af- 
ter a vigorous aſſault of a few hour 
{urrenderedatdiſcretion.  Ambagec- 
Purgum and Chittum-Cottha ſub- 
mitted on the firſt ſummons. 
The capture of Nundrydoog af. 
forded a wider field for the diſplay 
of Britith valour. Nundrydoog is 
the capital of an extenſive diſtrict, 
and 1s ſeated on the ſummit of a2 
lofty mountain, at leaft 1,790 feet 
high, acceſſible only on one ſide, 
where two walls and an outwork | 
had been erected for its protec- 
tion, Againſt this formidable fort, 
{trengthened by new works, and gar- 
riſoned with ſome of the enemy's 
beſt troops, major Gowdie with an 
handful of men intrepidly advanc- 


ed, Es fiſt enfin conſequent 


— 


al the diſtance of his batteries, was 
attended with little ſucceſs. Diſap- 
inted but not diſcouraged at the 
ſittle impreſſion which he had been 
able to make, he immediately de- 
termined to aſcend the rugged 
mountain itſelf, on the only fide by 
which it was ptacticable, and 'ere& 
his batteries upon it. After a fort- 
night's inceſſant toil and hazard, he 
at length completed his object, and 


mandant till refuſed to ſurrender. 
At this moment lord Cornwallis 
ſent a reinforcement under general 
Medows to make an aflault, if ne- 
ceſſary, while the whole army mov- 
ed to a poſt within four miles of the 
fort. An aſſault was reſolved upon. 


vanced on this difficult and danger- 


ed, that a mine was ſuppoſed to be 
near the breach. re Me- 
dow s, with a ſpirit and preſence of 
mind, which few would have : poſ- 
ſeſſed in ſimilar circumſtances, in- 
ſtantly replied, that, if a mine was 


© of gold; and ruſhed without de- 
lay to the breach. The affailants 
were terribly annoyed, not ſo much 
by the fire of the garriſon as by 


vere rolled from the ſummit of the 


the ſolid rock came down with an 
impetuoſity hardly to be conceived. 


cle, the works were at laſt carried. 
The fall of Nundrydoog occaſioned 
the ſurrender of the 1 mating fort 
Calarumconda without oppofiuon. 

While lord Cornwallis was add - 
ing conqueſt to conqueſt in the 
rorthern parts of "Myſore; the un- 
torunate ſultan "attempted to re- 


— — — * 


breached the walls; but the com- 


| of M 
Immediately before the troops ad. 


ous enterprize, ſome perſon obſerv. 


« really there, it could only, be a mine 


inmenſe fragments of tone, which 


hill, and perpetually bounding from 


Nevertheleſs, in ſpite of every obſta - 


* 
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gain what-he had formerly loſt in 


the ſouthern diſtricts of his Yomi- 
nions. A very inconſiderable force 


was ſtationed in Coimbetore under 
the | 
mers. 'Hither therefore he direQ- 


mand of lieutenant Chal- 


ed his views, and flattered himſelf. 
chat he might happily recover at 
leaſt one of the rich gems, which 
had been lately raviſhed from the 


Myſorean crown. 


Almoſt immediately aſter the re- 
treat of the Britiſn army from 86. 
ringapatam, he diſpatched a ſmall 
body of troops to Coimbetore, 
which, after attempting in vain to 
ſtorm the fort, were driven back 
with diſgrace to the 

yfore. | < 67 1 | 
He did not however abandon the 
enterprize. As ſoon as the care of 
his convoys gave him leiſure, which 
was not until the month of October, 
he ſent Cummer- ud-Deen Cawu, his 
ſecond in command, with a far ſu- 


-perior force; at the ſame time or- 


dering that general, after his de- 


ſcent into the low country, immedi- 


-ately to diſpatch a detachment to 
Kiſtnaghery, in the Barramaul, the 


only place of any conſequenee 


which he retained between Banga- : 
lore and the Carnatic. By this ma- 
neuvre he hoped to intercept our 
convoys, which would ſcarcely ex- 
pect to find an enemy advancing 
againſt them by ſo cirouitous 4 


The Cawn ſoon appeared | before 


Coimbetore, and commenced a vi- 


gorous ſiege. Major Cuppage,'wha 
was ſtationed with a ſmall force at 
Paligautcherry, immediately ad- 
vanced to the relief of the fort; but 
finding himſelf unable to cope wich 


ſs ſuperior an adverſary, and dread. 


very confines - . 


if he ventured to attack the Cawn, 
fell back again to Paligautcherry. 
The ſiege was now preſſed with re- 
doubled ardour, until lieutenant 
Chalmers, deprived of all hopes of 
relief, agreed to capitulate. The 
terms ot the capitulation were, that 
the garriſon ſhould march out of the 
fort with the honours of war, and 
ſhould be immediately feat to Pali- 
gautcherry, with permiſſion of go- 
ing from thence to the Carnatic on 
heir parole, where they were to re- 
main during the war. But, after 
poſſeſſion of the fort was taken, the 


.Cawn informed lieutenant Chalmers 


that the terms of the capitulation 


Could not be valid until the ſultan 
had ratified them. I his the ſultan 


refuſed to do, ordering the pri- 
- ſoners to be brought to Seringapa- 
The detachment principally con- 
- fiſting of light horſe, which the Cawn 
had diſpatched ro the Barramaul, 


not finding the convoys that the ſul- 


.tan hoped ta intercept, plundered 
and ravaged the country. When 
lord Cornwallis heard of their de- 


predations, he ſent colonel Max- 


well to oppoſe them. The chief 
rendezvous of the enemy was a 
ſtrong mud fort called Ponagra, 
which the colonel aſſaulted, captur- 
ed, and blew up. After having 


ſcoured the Barramaul to the ſouth, 


he proceeded againſt Kiftnaghery, 
which contains two forts and a pet- 
tah. His object ſeemed to be to 
deſtroy the lower fort and pettah. 
With this view it was aſſaulted in 
the night. The garriſon inſtantly 
fled to the upper fort, where a party 
of the aſſailants raſhly ventured to 
follow them, but were repulſed with 
cConſiderable loſs. The lower fort 
and the pettah were now deſtroy ed, 
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. Cornwallis began more immediate] 


to prevent the neceſſity of a ſecond | 
retreat in the very moment of vic. 


between Bangalore and Seringapz. 


tradoog were the moſt important. 
Savendroog 1s ſo well fortified by | 


nerally thought impregnable. It 
is built on an immenſe rock, riſing 
to the perpendicular height of amile, 
or ten miles in circumference. On | 
every ſide it is ſecured by many 


of an hoſtile approach; while the 


crowned with two diſtinct citadels, 
capable of affording ſhelter to the 
_ garriſon if driven from the lower 
works. The atmoſphere of the ſur- 


cumſtance, which is ſaid to {ignify | 
Nas The Rock of Death“ 


manded the detachment, which 


ſupported by the main army en- 


With incredible toil and perſever. 


and colone] Maxwell, having exe. 

euted his orders in the Barramay), | 

returned to the main army. 
Succeſsful in every quarter, lord 


to turn his attention to the great ob. 
ject of the campaign. But in order 


tory, from a poſſible deficiency of 
proper ſupplies, he firſt determined 
to attempt the reduction of the prin. 

cipal forts ſituated in the country | 


tam. Of theſe Savendroog and Ou | 


nature and art, that it has been ge- 


from a baſe, which is ſaid to be nine 


thick and well diſpoſed walls and 
barriers, which ſeem to defy all idea 


ſummit of the rock, which is fe | 
parated by a deep chaſm, is 


rounding country likewiſe is con- 
ceived to be, ſo extremely noxious, 
that the fort has received the name } 
of Savendroog fram this very cit- 


Lientenant colonel Stuart com- 


was ſent againſt this for- Dec. 10. 
midable forte, $1 


camped in the neighbourhood | 


ance the artillery was. dragged | 
enn through 
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| ara woods and up precipices 
af difficult approach, before bat- 
teries could be erected with any 


yond example. or] 
were carried without oppoſition ; 


| 7 
garriſon, that they at the ſame time 
abandoned the fortificatich on the 
eaſtern ſummit of the mountain, all 


mit. 


cauſe of their ruin, 
neſs and ruggedneſs of the rock in 


means to enter the gates of the 
weſtern hill with them, and thus be- 
came complete maſters of both ſum- 
mits, Not a ſingle man was loſt in 


on the rock between two and three 
hundred killed and wounded. * 


proceeded againſt Outradoog, which 
order topreventall kind of communi- 


efforts, and deſerted in conſiderable 
numbers. 


taken priſoner, 


F 
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Ram Gurry and Sheria Gurry, and 
captured them both, the former at- 


-obable proſpect of, ſucceſs. This 
565 being at laſt ended, the bat- 
terics ſoon began to open, and ef- 
ſected a breach in a few days. The 
aſfault then commenced, and not- 
withſtanding the difficulty of the 
enterprize was ſucceſsful almoſt be- 
The lower works 


and ſo great was the panic of the 


crouding to that on the weſtern ſum- 
This circumſtance was the 
For the ſteep- 


this part ſo retarded the fugitives, 
that a body of our troops found 


this aſſault, although the enemy left 


From Savendroog, colonel Stuart 


was ineffectually ſummoned in the 
late retreat. The governor refuſed 
a ſecond time to ſurrender, and, in 


cirion, even fired on the flag of trace 
as it advanced. Bat the garrifon 
ſeemed little inclined to ſupport his 


The fort was ſtormed, 
and carried without any loſs, two 
privates only being ſlightly wound- 
ed. The governor himſelf was 


While colonel Stuart was thus“ 
employed before Ontradoog, a {mall 
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tempting but a vEry ſlight reſiſtance, 


the latter ſurrendering at diſere- 
eee ee ee © 
The proceedings of the armies 


of the Nizam and the Mahrattas, © 


which ſeparated from lord Corn- 


The Nizam's was employed in the 
ſiege of Gurramcondah, from Au- 


wallis, were not very important. 


guſt to November, when ĩt ſucceed. 


ed in ſtorming and carrying the 
The main army how- 
ever moving from that neighbour- 
hood to join lord Cornwallis for the 
protection of the Carnatie convoys, 
a ſmall body of troops only were 
left at Gurramcondah, which were 
ſuddenly attacked and defeated by 
Hyder Saib, the ſultan's eldeſt ſon. 


lower fort. 


On the return of the main army the 


lower fort was again captured, 


which terminated its operations un- 


til the final junction with lord Corn- 5 


wallis. | | 


The firſt attempt of the Mah- g 


ratta army was upon Kincoopy, a 


ill fort about eighteen miles from 
Chittledroog, which proved ſueceſs- 
ful. | 1 ; 5 8 3 80 . 


As the country weſt of Chittle- 
droog and Chinroypatam, including 


the fertile provinces of Bidenore 


and Mangalore, was almoſt the only 


art of the ſultan's dominions, that 
bad not ſmarted under the ſcourge 
of war, he had ſtationed a confider- 
able force there, for the purpoſe of 
protecting the ſupphes Which he 


might find neceſſary to draw from 


— 


that quarter. Notwithſtanding this 


circumſtance, Purſeram Bhow de- 
rermined to advance againſt Simo. 


ga, and the forts on the river Tum 


and Budra. Hooly Onore and 


detachment was diſpatched againſt Bankapoor were ſubdued — 
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much difficulty ; but on approaching 


_ Simoga, he found a Myſorean 
army encamped before it of greater 
ſtrength than had been ſuppoſed. 
He ventured however to attack it, 
and was completely victorious. The 
fort very ſhortly afterwards capi- 
tulated. | 1 

Fluſned with his ſucceſs, the Bhow 
turned his face towards Bidenore ; 
but here he found Cummer-ud- 
Deen Cawn already poſted, with an 
army capable of ſtopping bis tri- 
umphant progreſs. Not chooſing 
to try his ſtrength with the Cawn, 
he abandoned his new project, and 


Propoſed to return, in order to form 


a junction with general Abe romby, 
agreeable to a pre- concerted plan. 
Bux he was unfortunately too late. 
His expedition to Bidenore was 
not only fruitleſs in 1tſelf, but de- 
prived the allied troops of his co- 
operation, where it had been pro- 
miſed, and where its advantages 
would have been tenfold, 
Lord Cornwallis was encamped 


at Outradoog, when the Nizam's 
forces joined him. All the ſupplies 


and re-inforcements, which were 
upon a larger ſcale than any that 


had been ſent in former wars, were 


now arrived. Aſter a little military 
parade, in exhibiting the Britiſh line 
to the Indian chiefs, who appeared 
highly gratified by ſo novel a fight, 
the allied armies a ſecond time pro- 


F 1 15 to the capital, in the neigh- 


bourhood of which they 


arrived without oppoſition from the 
enemy, on the fifth day of their 
Before any clear idea can be 
ſormed of the military operations, 
which now took place, it will be 


ceeded on their expedition 


veceſſary for the reader to be made 


acquainted with ſome: particular in 
the fituation of Seringapatam,... | 


Seringapatam is ſeated on an iſland 


about four miles long and a mile 
and a half broad, formed by a diyi. 
ſion of the river Cavery, which 
flows around it in two diſtinct chan. 
nels. The fort is built on the weſ. 


tern extremity of the iſland, where 


the Cavery commences its ſepara. 
tion; on the eaſtern, extremity, | 


where the Cavery reunites its di- 


vided waters, ſtands the Laul Baug, 
or the ſultan's great garden. Pre. 
vious to the war the whole ſpace 
between the fort and the Laul Baug, | 


except a ſmall garden ſituated on 


the northern branch of the Cavery, 
which 1s called the Dowlat Baup 
or rajah's garden, was occupied by 
a large and handſome town, The 
greateſt part of this town was de. 
ſtroyed before the approach of the 


confederate armies, in order to make 


room for batteries to defend the 
iſland, one portion of it only being 
ſuffered to remain, of about half a 
mile ſquare, for the accommodation 
of the merchants and the conve- | 
nience of the troops. This is called 
the Pettah of Shahir Gangam : it 
is ſurrounded by a ſtrong mud-wall, 
not very diſtant from the ſultan's 
great garden. It is requiſite like- 


wiſe to obſerve, that on both ſides of 


the two branches of the Cavery, out 
of the iſland, a conſiderable extent | 
of ground is occupied by a bound- 
hedge, intended to mark the limits 
of the capital, and to afford a kind 
of aſylam to the people of the neigh- | 
bouring country, in caſe of any | 


hoſtile incurſion. © The incloſure | 


beyond the fouthern branch of the | 
Cavery was filled with inhabitants; 

but that beyond the northern en- 
trely occupied by the ſpltan's arm); | 
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Within this latter incloſure, which is 


for ſome ſpace covered in front by - 


2 wide canal, and by the winding of 
the Lockany river, ſix large re- 
doubts had been conſtrued on high 

round, in the ſtrength of which the 
ſultan was ſuppoſed to have placed 
much confidence. 

The very day after his arrival in 
| h. the neighbourhood of 
Feb. 6th. Seringapatam, lord Corn- 
wallis determined upon an imme- 
diate attack on the ſultan's fortified 
camp. After the troops had been 
diſmiſſed from the evening parade 
at fix o'clock, orders were inſtant! 
iſſued for a general aſſault the 
ſame night. By half after eight 
every thing was in readineſs, and 
the troops commenced their march 
in profound filence. They ad- 

vanced in three diviſions. The 
"right diviſion was commanded by 
general Medows; the centre by 
lord Cornwallis in perſon, aſſiſted by 
colonel Stuart; and the left by co- 
lonel Maxwell. The allies appeared 
under the greateſt aſtoniſhment and 
conſternation, when they obſerved 
lord Cornwallis not only order out 
his troops without cannon on ſo far- 
midable an enterprize, but even ex- 
poſe his own perſon to all the dan- 


gers and uncertainties, with which a 


nocturnal expedition ſeemed preg- 


nant, | ; 
The centre diviſion gave the 
firſt alarm to the enemy, by unex- 


pectedly 5 in with a body of 


Myſorean horſe, proceeding, with 
rockets, and other implements of 


Indian war, to diſturb the camp of 


the allies; but not until it had ar- 


nved within a ſhort diſtance of the 
bound-hedge. Rapidly preſſin on, 


it ſoon entered the enemy's lines, 
under a heavy but ill directed fire. 
ite Myſoreans fled on every fide; 


ipnorant of the numbers, and dread- 
ing the bayonets, of their oppo- 
The front column of this diviſion, 
which had been ordered, if poſſible, 
to croſs the Cavery with the fugi- 
tives, fully executed its orders; but 
in conſequence of the confuſion and 
hurry, which often attend nocturnal 
attacks, it unintentionally ſeparated 
into three parties. The firſt party 
that reached the river, put itſelf un- 
der-the direction of captain Monſon _ 
as fenior officer, and eroſſed a ford 


-near the eaſt angle of the fort. Im- 


mediately upon gaining the land, 
captain Monſon puſhed for the fort; 


but the eaſtern gate was unfortu- 


nately ſhut, and the bridge drawn 
up. Diſappointed in his hope of ſur- 
prizing the fort, he paſſed on through 
the middle of the iſland, until he 

arrived at the other fide of it; tak- + 


ing poſt partly on a bridge over a 


canal, and partly at a redoubt, 
which protected the ſouthern ford. 
Colonel Knox, at the head of the 


ſecond party of this divided column, 


croſſed the ford in a few minutes 
after the preceding party; but ar- 
riving at the iſland turned to the left, 
in a contrary dicection to the route of 
captain Monſon, and reached without 
much impediment the pettah ' of 
Shahir Ganjam, which he found 
abandoned by the enemy. He was 
now near the great garden at the 

weſtern point of the iſland. Here he 


in vain waited to be joined by the 


other part of his column, which, as 
we have obſerved, was ina different 
quarter. At length, hearing aà firing 
at the ford near the great garden, 
which he rightly ſuppoſed might be 
that of the enemy, diſputing the pafſ- 
ſage of the Cavery with colonel Max- 
well's diviſion, he inſtantly diſpateh- 

ed ſome troops to that quarter, who 


taking 
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taking the Myſoreans in flank, 
quickly diſperſed them, and thus ſe- 
cured an eaſy paſſage ſor colonel 
Maxwell. e 
Not long after colonel Knox had 
reached the iſland, captain Hunter, 
with a third party of the ſame co- 
laumn, came to the Cavery, but miſ- 
fing the regular ford, croſſed it im- 
mediately oppoſite to the rajah's 
33 or Dowlat Baug, of which 
e took poſſeſſion. Not conceiving 
that any had gained the iſland before 
him, he thought it beſt to wait in 
the fituation which he then occu- 
pied, until the remainder of the co- 
lumn ſhould arrive, or until he could 
learn with certainty where his aſſiſt- 
ance would be molt effectual. He 
was however ſoon diſcovered by 
the enemy, who finding out the 
ſmallneſs of the party, collected in 
: . numbers, and even brought 
ome cannon to bear upon the gar- 
den. Perceiving, therefore, that his 
poſition would not be long tenable, 
particularly towards day-light, he 
re- croſſed the Cavery under a heavy 
fire, and had the good fortune to 


join lord Cornwallis at a very criti- 


Deen, og 
While the front column of the 
centre diviſion was thus in various 
parts ſucceſsful, the middle column, 
commanded by colonel Stuart, im- 
mediately after paſling the bound- 
hedge, moved to the left, and rout- 
ed the right wing of the enemy, 
Colonel Stuart then advanced to tae 
ſultan's redoubt, which he found 


| abandoned. Proceeding ſtill to the 


left, he croſſed the Cavery at the 
very ford which colonel Maxwell 
bad juſt paſſed, and arriving on the 

Uland, joined both colonel Maxwell's 


and colonel Knox's parties, taking 


command of the whole as ſenior 
officer. A little before day -Hght 


* 


iſland, and marched to the ſame poſt; 


mand of lord Cornwallis, took poſt 
at the ſultan's redoubt, after colonet 


general Medows; but waiting for 


though repeatedly driven bac they 


Cornwallis then quitted his poſt, and 


officer who was at the head of the 
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captain Monſon likewiſe quitted hi 
poſition on the ſouthern fide of the 


The rear column of the centre 
diviſion, under the immediate coms 


Stuart had left it, waiting with ex! 
treme anxiety for a junction with 


houts in vain. A little before day. 
light captain Hunter joined his lord. 
ſhip, as has been already related; 
but ſcarcely had hs troops time to 
replace their cartridges, which had 
been damaged in their re-crofling the 
Cavery, before a conſiderable body 
of the enemy rallied, and began an 
attack with much impetuoſity. Al- 


again advanced to the charge; and 
the day was nearly broken, before 
they were finally repulſed. Lord | 


retreated towards the Pagoda Hi. 
In this attack his left hand was 
grazed by a muſket-ball: 
The operations of the centre di- 
viſion being thus detailed, it re- 
mains to give an account of the pro- | 
ceedings of the right and left divi- 
ſions. General Medows, with the 
right diviſion, paſſed the bound- 
hedge without oppoſition. | The 


front column, not finding any ene 
to encounter before him, but per- 
ceiving on his right a ſtrong re- 
doubt, called the Ead-Gah or Moſque 
redoubt, immediately wheeled his 
column towards it. The Myſoreans, 
having been apprized of their dan- 
ger, by the firing which they bad 
previouſly heard 1n other quarters, 
were prepared for their defence. | 
The conflict was ſevere, and for 
ſome time doubtful ; but the polt 
was at length carried by the peri | 
„ . 
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| vering ſpirit of the column, who, 
driving the.enemy from the redoubt, 


forced them upon the bayonets of 


the main body of the diviſion, which 
was by this time formed under ge- 
neral Meadows to ſupport the aſ- 


| fault, The general having ſecured 


this poſt, changed his route; and 
agreeably to a preconcerted plan 
marched rapidly to the eaſtward to 
join lord Cornwallis; but unluckily, 
in order to avoid ſome {ſwampy 
ground, he made a greater circuit 
than he intended, and croſſing the 
track, by which the centre diviſion 
had advanced, without obſerving it, 
arrived at length, to his inexpreſſible 
ſurprize and vexation, at the Pagoda 
Fill. Here hs was joined by lord 
Cornwallis at day-break, 5 
The left diviſion, commanded by 
colonel Maxwell, which was ordered 
to attack the redoubt on the Pagoda 
Hill, arrived there before the alarm 


became general in the ſultan's camp. 


After a ſlight reſiſtance, this ſtrong 
and important polt was taken with a 


very trifling loſs. The. troops how- 


ever, in deſcending the hill, in order 
to proceed againſt the right of the 


ſultan's line, were conſiderably 


galled by the fire of the enemy; 
but, having at laſt formed on the 
plain, they ſoon ſucceeded in turning 
the ſultan's flank, at the very mo- 
ment that he was preſſed in front by 
the centre diviſion. | 
giring way, colonel Maxwell pro- 


ceeded to the ford, and gained the 
and, where, as before has been re- 


lated, he joined the other parties, 
nich had penetrated to the ſame 
quarter, ' Wo 125 

When day- light appeared, the ſul- 
tan was enabled to eſtimate his loſſes. 
Driven from his fortified camp, and 


ouly ſharing the iſland itſelf with 


lis enemies, he found himſelf re- 


Vor. XXXIV. Te 


The enemy 


duced to a moſt alarming ſituation. 


He did not however fit down in deſ- 
pair, and waſte his time in fruitleſs 


exclamations, but immediately en- 


deavoured to retrieve the misfor- 
tunes of the night. | | 

Colonel Stuart, as has been ob- 
ſerved, was in poſſeſſion of the Laul 
Baug, at the weſtern extremuty of the 
iſland. Here the ſultan made his 
firſt attempt; but found the colonel 
too ſecurely poſted to be driven from 
his poſition. Abandoning therefore 
this enterprize, he next diſpatched a 
body of troops to retake the re- 
doubt on the northern fide of the 


8 


Cavery, which was called the ſul- 
tan's redoubt, where only a party of 


about one hundred and fifty men 


had been left by the column under 


lord Cornwallis on its retreat in the 


night. The guns of the fort, which 


were within reach, opened upon it 
in the morning, and ſoon cleared 
the gorge of the redoubt, which was 


much expoſed towards the iſland. 


The Myſoreans then advanced to 
the aſſault; but were repulſed with 


conũderable loſs. The day grew 


extremely hot; yet could not a drop 


of water be procured in the redoubt 
for thoſe who were finking under 


their wounds, and dying with thirſt; 
a ſecond attack was dreaded, as 


freſh troops ſeemed to be advancing, 


while. but little hope was entertained 


of effectually oppoſing them, from a 


deficiency of cartridges, almoſt all 
of which had been expended in the 


preceding conteſt. At this critical 


moment two bullocks laden witng 


ammunition were obſerved in the” 
itch, whither they had accidentally 


\ 


however were new means of refift- 


ance thus fortunately procured, be- 


fore another and bolder attack com- 
menced, but to as 


little purpoſe as 


dered during the night. Scar cely, 


* 
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the former. Reſolved if poſſible to 
recover this important ſtation, the 
enemy approached a third time, and 
were a third time driven back, leav- 
ing the Engliſh complete maſters of 
the poſt, 3h 
The mortified ſultan, perceiving 
every attempt to regain what he 
had loſt ineffectual, withdrew all 
his troops from the northern fide of 
the iſland, and prepared with unre- 
mitting fatigue for the defence of 
the fort, almoſt the only place of 
conſequence he retained in his ex- 
tenſive empire. The ground, on 
which he had been lately encamped, 
was immediately after occupied by 
the allied armies... 

In this perilous ſituation he felt 
the neceſſity of negociating, if poſ- 
fable, an immediate peace. ile 
he yet retained a ſhadow of inde- 
pendence, ſomething he thought 


as well as generoſity of the Engliſh, 


to annihilate, the Myſorean confe- 
. quence. With this view he releaſed 
the officers who had been made 
_ captives at Coimbetore, and,” after 
having loaded them with preſents, 
ſent them to the Britiſh camp, en- 
treating them to uſe their influence 
with lord Cornwallis to open a ne- 
| gociation for peace. Rs, 

At the ſame time, however, that 
he embraced this pacificatory mea- 


ſtratagems, projected another more 
expeditious mode of extricating 
himſelf from his difficulties, which 
' was no leſs than making at once a 

bold attempt on the life of lord 
Cornwallis. The very day on which 
he releaſed the officers, his cavalry 
| were obſerved to quit their encamp- 
ment on the ſouthern fide of the Ca- 
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troops, immediately advanced to. 


to be overpowered, they turned back 


might be expected from the policy 
occurred, until the arrival of gene- 
who might only wiſh to reduce, not 


- overtures, a negoc.ation for peace 


ſure, his active mind, evef fruitful in 


very; but as it was conjectured 
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that they were going to prote& 
ſome diſtant convoy, little notice 
was then taken of it. On the 
morning of the ſubſequent day they 
contrived to get between the Ni. 
zam's and the Britiſh camp undiſ. 
covered. A party of them, who 
were miſtaken for the Nizam's 


wards the Britiſh lines, and enquiring 
for the tent of the commander, were 
directed to colonel Duff's, whom, 
as being commanding officer of ar- 
tillery, 1t was ſuppoſed they wanted, 
Inſtantly drawing their ſwords they 
puſhed for the tent to which they 
had been directed, cutting down a 
few, who oppoſed them ; but before 
they found time to execute their 
project, perceiving themſelves likely 
and 
tion. 


galloped off with precipita- 
Nothing of im portance afterwards 


ral Abercromby with the Bombay 
army, who furniſhed a reinforce- 
ment of about 2000 European and 
4000 native troops. „ 
In conſequence of the ſultan's 


was now opened. Lord Cornwallis 
was nevertheleſs inceſſantly buſied 
in making preparations. for an at- | 
tack on the fort, which after ſome | 
deliberation he thought would be 
moſt practicable on the northern 
ſide, acroſs the Cavery. As the 
erection of batteries in the day-time | 
within gun-ſhot of the fort appeared 
to be an undertaking of moch ha- 
zard and difficulty, he reſolved to 
erect them during the night, while | 
he tried, by way of a diverſion, to 
beat up the enetny's camp on the 
other ſide of the iſland. A de- 
tachment was accordingly ſent on 
the latter enterprize, which by 2 | 
0 e conſiderable 


# : 


6 


loſs of a ſingle man. 


contrived to change the courſe of a 
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eonfiderable detour arrived at the 
ace of its deſtination undiſcovered, 
when an immediate laughter com- 
menced. About 100 troopers with 
200 horſes were killed before any 
effectual reſiſtance was attempted ; 
but the alarm then becoming gene- 
ral, the detachment retreated, and 
gained its former ſtation without the 
The conſter- 
nation, which this ſpirited attack oc- 
caſioned, engaged the ſultan's atten- 
tion on the ſouthern ſide of the iſland, 
while batteries were conſtructing 
without moleſtation on the northern 
fide, within 800 yards of the walls 
of the fort. At the break of day 
the whole proceeding became mani- 
feſt, Every gun which could be 
brought to bear was opened upon 
the newly. erected works, While par- 
ties of infantry crofled the river to 
haraſs the troops ſtationed in that 
quarter. Convinced at length of 
his inability to interrupt the pro- 
greſs of the ſiege, the ſultan next 


canal which ſupplied the allies with 
water, and turn it into the Cavery, 
by which means he not only hoped 
to deprive his enemies of the ad- 
vantages reſulting from a ſtream 
conſtantly running through their 
camp, but at the jame time to in- 


creaſe the hazard of an aſlault, by 


ſwelling the river to a greater height 
than uſual. The diſtreſs of the 
allies however was but of ſhort du- 
ration; for a detachment was im- 


mediately diſpatehed to inveſtigate 


the cauſe of the ſudden failure in 
the waters of the canal, which ſoon 


drove the Myſoreans from the 


ground they occupied on its banks, 
and reconveyed the ſtream to its ac- 
cuſtomed cha 8 
E „ach. The ſiege ſoon com- 
"cv. 2908 menced in earneſt, - 


— 


hy 


ſuddenly iflued to deſiſt | 
from the operations of the fiege; 


[507 
and all the batteries opened on the 
fort, while general Abercromby 
croſſed the Cavery weſt of Seringa- 
patam, and took poſt on ſome 
heights on the ſouth-weſt fide of 
the fort, out of gun-ſhot. He' was 


not however able to effect this al- 


teratioſ in his poſition without much 


reſiſtance from the enemy, who. 


more than once attempted, but in 


vain, to przvent him from execut- 


ing his intentions. When poſted to 


his wiſhes, he was ordered to poſ- 
ſeſs himſelf of a redoubt and a grove 


beyond it, which were ſituated be:. 


tween him and the fort, A ſmall 
party were ſent towards night for 


this purpoſe; but being obſerved by. 
the enemy, they were on the ſubſe- 


quent morning vigorouſly attacked. 
Compelled to retreat from a want of 


ammunition, they were purſued in a 


very diſorderly and tumultuous 


manner; when Inſtantly — 
nd 


again, they briſkly charged a 


routed the Myſoreans, The enemy 


however, with a ſtrong reinforce- 


ment, appeared a ſecond time, and a 


ſecond time, labouring under the 


ſame deficiency as before, were our 


troops obliged to retreat; but for- 


5 


0 
— 


tunately mèeting a battalion with a 


ſupply of cartridges, they returned, 
and after an obſtinate conflict re- 
mained complete maſters of the 


diſputed ground. 


At the principal point of attack 


* 


on the northern ſide of the iſland; 


a ſecond parallel had been com- 


pleted, within 606 yards of the 
fort, and the ſpot was marked but for 


the breaching batteries within 500. 


yards, when orders were 


Feb. 24th. 


announcing at the ſame time the ter- 
mination of hoſtilities.. 
Lord Cornwallis, with the repres 
(V]. 3 ſentatives 
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ſentatives of the Nizam and the 
M ahrattahs, had aſſented to the ſul- 


tan's propoſal for the appointment 
of commiſſioners to ſettle the terms 


: 
4 5 
* 


of a peace. Meetings were in con- 
ſequence held on the 15th, 16th, 

- 39th, and 21 of February; but 
nothing deciſive was adopted until 
the 24th, when the progreſs of the 
fiege became more and more alarm- 
5 ing, and the moment ſecmed rapidly 
approaching, in which the capital 
itſelf was likely to be completely 
ſubdued by the allied forces. Aban- 
F 
were continually deſerting to his 
enemies, deprived of almoſt all ſup- 
plies, cooped up 1n one corner of a 
{mall iſland, in a poſt which he could 
not flatter himſelf would be long 
' tenable, but which he had neverthe- 


and perceiving his enemies at the 


queſts, and in daily expectation of 
| receiving a conſiderable acceſſion of 
ſitrength by the junction of Purſeram 
3X Bhow, as well as by reinforcements 
from the ſouth, the humbled mo- 
narch at length ſubmitted to the 
terms propoſed to him. Theſe 
terms were—1ft, that he ſhould cede 
one half of his dominions to the 
allied powers; 2dly, that he ſhould 
pay three crores and thirty lacks of 


Which had been taken by the My- 


ad 4thiy, that two of his three 
eldeſt tons ſhould be delivered up 
as hoſtages for the due performance 
of the treaty. In conformity to ſuch 
bard but perhaps neceflary terms, 
two of the ſultan's ſens were ſent 
with great pomp to the Engliſh 
tamp. The princes are ſaid, by a 
gentleman Who was preſent, to 
bave been drefied in lopg white 


= doned by his troops, crouds of whom 


leſs determined to preſerve or periſh, 
ſame tune fluſhed with repeated con- 


him. | 


rupees; gdly, that he ſhould unequi- 
_ vocally reſtore all the priſoners, 


foreans from the time of Hyder Ally; 


N 


muſlin gowns, and red turbans, They 


had ſeveral rows of large pearls 
round their necks, from which was 


ſaſpended an ornament, conſiſting of 


a ruby and an emerald of conſider. 
able fize, ſurrounded by large bril. 
liants; and in their turbans each had 


a ſprig of rich pearls. Bred up from 


their infancy with infinite care, and 
inſtructed in their manners to imitate 
the reſerve and politeneſs of age, it 
aſtoniſhed all preſent to ſee the cor- 
rectneſs and propriety of their con- 


duc 4 | ? 


Notwithſtanding the ratification 
of the preliminary articles of peace, 
and the delivery of the young princes 
into the hands of lord Cornwallis, 
the definitive treaty proceeded but 


. ſlowly ; ſo much ſo, that at one time 


preparations were actually ordered 
for re- commencing the ſiege. The 
ſultan however at laſt aſſented to the 
arrangements, which . 
pe, e March 19th, 
Were propoſed o 8 


The diviſion of the acquired ter- 
ritories was of courſe made in a 
manner, which beſt ſuited the in- 
tereſts of the different powers. The 
Nizam and the Mahrattahs were each 
rewarded with a large northern & 
ſtrict adjoining to their reſpecdive 
dominions. All the country be- 
tween the Gauts and the Carnatic, 
extending from Amboor to the molt 
ſouthern bend of the river Cavery 
juſt above Caroor (except the Coim- 
betore) with the addition of the fort 
of Dindigul and its diſtrict, on the 
eaſtern ſide of Myſore, and on the 
weſtern, all the tract of the Mala- 
bar coaſt, from Chitwa to Declah, 


were ceded to the Engliſh. The 


boundary line, internally, was car- 
ried: round the Coorg country, to 
the great mortification of the ſultan, 
who was highly exaſperated again 
the rajah. BET 
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The advantages which have ac- 
crued to the company from this 


treaty, amply appear to counterba- 


lance the enormous expences of the 
war, By the acquiſitions in the 
neighbourhood, of the. Carnatic, and 
the conſequent poſſeſſion of the ſe- 
veral paſſes from Myſore, a conſi- 
derable augmentation of revenue, 
and a greater protection from hoſ- 
tile incurſions, have been obtained 
in a very important quarter; while 
on the Malabar coait, where we 
owned but little before, a portion of 
rich territory has been allotted to 
us, which, excluſive of its own com- 
mercial conſequence, by being at- 


will at once tend to increaſe the ſe- 


curity of that preſidency, and en- 
hance its value. : : \ 

Ihe wiſe moderation of thoſe 
councils, which directed only a pars 
tial diviſion of the conquered coun- 
tries, cannot be too much praiſed, 


For had not a ſufficient extent f 


dominion been .left to Tippoo Sul- 
tan, to make him oy he and 


-flill in ſome degree formidable to 
his neighbours, the balance of power 


in India might have been again ma- 
terially affected, the future adjuſt- 
ment of which would have led to 
new wars. The tfeaty was a re- 
turn, as far as circumitances would 


tached to the preſideney of Bombay, allow, to our old and true policy. 


Public attention to the Indian war and Ruſſian negociation. Riots at Bir. 
T heir © cauſes and origin. 
Opening of © the ſeſſion of parliament, 
Lord 


uinghum. 
anſwer of the church party. 
Speech from the throue. Addreſs moved in the houje of lords. 


Charges of the difjentrrs, and 4 


Stormont.” Amendment on the addreſs in the houſe of commons. Bous 


fedes of the houſe expreſs ſalisfaction at the marriage of the duke of York, 
and at the flouriſhing flate of the revenue. Ruſſian negociation attacked, 
and defended, His majeſty's recommendation of the, repeal of taxes re- 
preſentea as a breach of privilege. Supported as perfectly proper and cun- 
/titutional, Omiſſion of Birmingham riots in his majeſty's jp:ech. Mi- 
niſtry challenge an enquiry into the conduct of gevernment during the riots, 
lar in India conſidered en one fide as diſaſtrous, on the other as dig 
tingufhed by brilliant ſucceſſes. Mr. Fox. The chancellor of the ex. 
chequer's ſpeech on the ſtate of the finances. Repeal of certain taxes, 
Mr. Put's flatement controveried by Mr, Sheridan. Mr. Fox." Mr, 
Pitt*s reply. _ Houſe of lords. Harl of Guildford, Lord Raxwdon, Va- 
tonal debt bill brought in by Mr. Pitt. Oppoſed by Mr, Fox. Mr. Fox 
cenſures the miniſter for not reducing the four per cents. when the three 
vere at 96 or 97, 1 he of portunity lat. Mr, Pitt's defence of his con- 
duct. Ejtabliſhment for the duke and ducheſs of York. Mr. Pitt and Mr, 
Fox coincide in opinion. Mr, Burdon propojes to grant an annuity of 
J. Io, ooo only inſtæad of one of {.18,000. Propaſal oppoſed by Mr. Fox, 
vir. Pitt. ſupports Mr. Fox, Mr, Burdon's propojal rejected without 4 
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PHE Indian war, previous 10 patches, which conveyed the in: 
the arrival of the laſt dil- telligence of its termination, in- 
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tereſted in a great degree all parties 
at home, alternately raiſing and de- 
preſſing the public expectation. 
At the commencement of the year, 


when Parliament reſumed its de- 


liberations, information had been 
received of Lord Cornwallis's re- 
treat from Seringapatam, an event, 
which, with reſpect to its probable 
conſequences, afforded a wide field 
J 
Nor was the publ 


ic attention 


ſolely directed to Indian occurren- 


ces. Our interference between 
Ruſſia and the Porte had been warm 
ly and ſucceſsfully oppoſed both in 
and out of parliament; the conſe- 
quence of which was, that the mi- 
niſtry were compelled to lower their 
firſt demands, and change the high 


tone of their language towards the 


*enipreſs. On this occaſion the Duke 
of Leeds refigned the ſeals, as ſe- 
cretary of ſtate for the foreign de- 
_ partment, 333 | | 
We have noticed, in our former 
yolume, the part which a gentleman 
allied to Mr. Fox was ſuppoſed to 
| have taken, relative to the nego- 
ciations at the court of Peterſburgh, 
Not only the circumſtances of 
his appearance there, gave ſcope 
to unfavourable conjecture, but a 
letter, addreſſed by him to his il- 


luſtrious relation in England, was 


reported to have fallen into the. 
hands of miniſtry, which confirmed 


them in their former ſuſpicions. 
The contents of this letter were 
never publicly known; but legal 
opinions were ſaid to have been 
taken, whether it did not afford ſuf- 


ficient grounds for a criminal pro- 


ſecution. On mature conſideration, 
however, either from motives of 
_ delicacy as to the manner in which 
it had been obtained, or from a per- 
ſuaſion that it could only furniſh a 


* N 


* 


: 


charge of imprudence at moſt again 
the writer, or of its inefficiency to 
prove any criminal approbation in 
the perſon for whom it was intended, 
the thought of an impeachment ap- 
pears to have been relinquiſhed, 
although intimations of that kind- 
were thrown out in the debates of 
the ſubſequent ſeſſion. Previous in. 
deed to the meeting of parliament, 
the ſubject had been fo much ru- 
moured abroad, that ſome ſtron 
meaſure was generally expected to 
take place. 45 / 
On the other hand, the oppoſi. 
tion threatened an enquiry into the 
conduct of adminiſtration for the 
culpable partiality which was ſaid 
to have been manifeſted in the riots. 
of Birmingham. "Thoſe unhappy dif. 
turbances were attributed by diffe- 
rent parties, as might indeed be ex. 
pected, to very different cauſes. And 
as many aſſerted them to have ariſen 
from popular indignation at the po- 
Jitical doctrines maintained by ſeve- 
ral leading men among the diſſen- 
ters, in various publications of that 
time, and at the connexion formed 
by the fame perſons with certain 
political ſocieties, which had awak- 
ened the ſuſpicions of the country, 
by the democratical tendency of 
their proceedings; it will illustrate 
the ſubſequent debates, to begin the 
narrative with a view of thatcondutt, 
which is ſuppoſed to have been re- 
ſented in ſo unwarrantable a manner. 
From the period of the diſpute 
between Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke, 
which has been already-narrated, 
the admirers of the French revolu- 
tion (it was ſaid) conceived, that 
they had gained a triumph in what 
- they repreſented as the expulſion of 
the latter gentleman from the part 
of oppoſition.. The members of 
the revolution ſociety then 2 
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ed to enter into a"more avowed cor- gave it ſo much greater power of 
reſpondence with the jacobin clubs doing harm: not to mention many 
in France, to aſſume a leſs reſerved s other gentlemen of the ſame religi- 


ſtyle, and to give ſome expreſs in- 
timations of their principles and 
views. One ſtriking inſtance of their 
cloſe connexion with the jacobin 
club at Paris, appeared on the flight 
of the French king to Varennes in 
June 1791. The Jacobins addreſ- 
led a circular letter upon that oc- 
caſion to all the ſocieties, which were 
affiliated with them; and a copy of 
that very letter was received and 
publiſhed here in the newſpapers of 
the day, by the revolution ſociety, 
in acceptance of ſuch affiliation. 
It was even reported at the time *, 
that the advice of the ſociety at the 
London Tavern in a great degree 
guided the - counſels x, mother- 


club at Paris, and through that chan- 


nel even influenced the actual mea- 
ſures of the national aſſembly it- 
ſelf, T . 

Some of the principal perſons in 
this ſociety, and a large proportion 
of the general maſs, were diſſenters. 
heſides Dr. Price, who was a very 
conſpicucus member, but who died 


early in the year 1791, WE find + on 


the liſt the names of Dr. Kippis, Dr. 
Rees, and Dr, Towers, men whole 
literary abilities and moral cha- 
racters, in proportion as they juſtly 
added weight to the aſſociation, only 


ous communion, who were not leſs 
reſpectable, though leſs known to 
the world. The conſtitutional ſociety, 
which trod in the ſame ſteps, was 
compoſed in a great meaſure of the 


ſame individual perſons, or at leaſt 


of perſons of a ſimilar deſcription. 
About this period likewiſe a third 


ſociety (the Unitarian) came under. 


the obſervation of the public, formed 
wholly of diſſenters, the object of 
which might have been ſuppoſed to 
be ſolely of a religious tendency, 
but which, as it appears by accounts 
evidently proceeding from them-- 
ſelves, was applied to a direct po- 
litical purpoſe. At the commence- 
ment of the year 1791 f, a meeting 
of this ſociety was held, at which Dr. 
Prieſtley preſided; where, after ſe- 
veral political toaſts had been drunk, 


Dr. Kippis aroſe, and pronouncing 


a high panegyric on the French re- 


volution, as “ an event calculated 


ce to ameliorate the condition of man 
« over all the earth,” propoſed to 
commemorate the anniverſary of 
it on the ſubſequent 14th of July, 
This propoſition, being {econded by 
Dr. Towers in a ſpeech replete with 
fimilar ſentiments, was unanimouſly 
adopted, vl 


Pr. Prieſtley intended to keep 


* This, which was not then denied, has ſince been declared by publiſhing the 


corr:{pondence of the ſociety ; where, beſides the circular letter above mentioned, 
will be found another letter of this period: It is dated on the zoth of June 1791, 
We aſſure you,” (ſays the committee of the jacobin club to the ſociety here) 
«© that we have examined with care the various objects, which your preceding 
« letters confided to our ſolicitude, and that ave hawe joJowed your intentions in 
he different committees of the national afſembly.”* See App. io Chron. p. 140*, 
} See the names of the committee of correſpondence for 1791-2; App. to 
Chron, p. 134. Dr. Kippis, Dr. Rees, and one or two others, afterwards 
publicly declared that they had taken no actual part in the eorreſpondence. 
Ide account of this meeting havin en particularly commented on in t 


o 


| courſe of the parliamentary debates, it willbe found in a note on Chapter XIV. 
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this feſtival at Birmingham, the 
place of his accuſtomed reſidence, 
where, on various accounts, but prin- 
cipally on account of his ſuppoſed 
political tenets, he had been for 
ſome time paſt. highly unpopular. 
This unpopularity was much en- 
creaſed by the appearance of va- 
rious publications from his pen dur- 
ing his abſence in London. His 
diſcourſe, delivered to the ſupporters 
of the New College at Hackney, 
on the 27th of April, was written 
in a ſtyle more free and animated, 
than that in which he uſually in- 
dulged ; and ſeemed to have been 
compoled under the full impreſſion, 
that we were at the eve of preat 
revolutions both in church and ftate, 
and that the inſtitution at Hackney 
would ſhortly become ſubſervient 
to the advancement and perfection 
of civil and religious liberty, ac- 
cording to his notions of both. In 
his funeral ſermon on Dr. Price, 
he boaſted of the ſhare which his 
= deceaſed friend had in the events. 
. of the French revolution, and in 
| conſequence compared his death to 
that „of a warrior in the moment 
et of victory.“ Another more profeſ- 
ſedly political work of his, in the 


tained many paſſages yet more ex- 
plicit. He praiſed the Americans 


France, and the whole world; and 


was, that © they had formed a com- 
« pletely new goyernment on the 


« the rights of man bitt nobles 
„ —=avithout biſhops — and without a 


but without the leaſt al 
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beginning of the ſame year, con- 


_ as having ſet a glorious example to 


the particular topic of his praiſe 
« principles of equal liberty, and 


& king;” an expreſſion which he 


> Theſe three paſſages laſt alluded to, are. in the letters to Mr. Burke p · 40— 
p. 153—anrd p. 154. The two laſt have been abſtracted for ſhortneſs in the text, 
teration of the ſen ge 8 


wW 
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borrowed, as peculiarly happy, from 
Dr. Price. This country, he de. 
clared to be approaching with an 
accelerated. motion towards a preat 
criſis, ſimilar to that which had oc. 
caſioned the French revolution; and 
if other nations ſhauld be as much 
benefited by the reſult, as France 
in his opinion was likely to be, 
he did not ſcruple to pronounce 
« that great criſis, dreadful as it 
« might be in proſpect, a conſum- 
© mation devoutly to be wiſhed *.” 
Sentiments ſuch as theſe, comin 
from a perſon of Dr. Prieſtley's re. 
ſpectability and conſequence among 
the diſſenters, gave ſcope for ſevcre 
animadverſion. At the ſame time 
it is neceſſary to remark, that ex- 
clufive of all political conſiderations, 
local circumſtances ſeem to have 
produced a kind of party animoſity 
between the diſſenting and church 
intereſts in the town of Birming- 
ham, where the diſſenters had for 
ſome years poſſeſſed the civil yower 
of the bailiwick, by combining to- 
gether, and keeping to themſelves 
the nomination of all the public of- 
ficers; an aſcendancy, which late'y 
had excited much jealouſy. 
So unpropitious was the period 
to their views, when the diſſenters 
of Birmingham zealouſly promoted 
the project of celebrating the an- 
niverſary of the French revolution, 
Previous, however, to the appointed 
time, a hand-bill of a moſt inflam- 
matory deſcription appeared, which 
had a direct reference to the pro- 
poſed commemoration, and was cal- 
culated to excite in the populace a 
dangerous ſpirit of revolt again 
the government of the country. 


The 
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The impreſſion which it produced, 
was nevertheleſs widely different 
from what ſeemed to be intended. 
Indignation againſt the author 
of the flagitious doctrines con- 
tained in it, rather than againſt the 
object at which it was levelled, 
agitated in an unuſual degree the 
minds of the common people. Ad- 
miniſtration offered a reward to no 
purpoſe for the diſcovery of the 
writer; but a ſchool-maſter, who 
was a paſtor of. one of the diſſent- 
ing congregations in Birmingham, 
lay under very ſtrong ſuſpicion; and 
he ſuddenly abſconded without any 
otenſible motive. The rage of the 
multitude was increaſed by this in- 
cident, and as it did not appear 
likely to ſubſide, the idea of che ce- 
lebration was at firſt relinquiſhed, 
and an advertiſement to that effect 
prepared; but unfortunately for the 
pcace of the town, the original de- 
ſign was at laſt revived, and an in- 
diſcreet reſolution formed, to hold 

the meeting in defiance of all cla- 

mour. 5 N 

The 14th of July arrived, when 
crowds of people ſurrounded the 
door of the hotel, where the dinner 
had been ordered. A confiderable 
party, however, entered the houſe, 
amidſt the hiſſings of thoſe around 
it, but finding the tumult increaſe _ 
towards the evening, they retired. 
at an early hour; Dr. Prieſtley | 
hinielf, with very - commendable 
prudence, bad abſtained from the 
meeting. Shortly after the com- 
pany had diſperſed, the populace, 
as their numbers became augment» 
ed, proceeded to break the win- 
dovs of the hotel. Not ſatisfied, 
however, with ſuch an outrage, 
they ſoon hurried to Dr. Prieſtley's 
meeting, and burnt it to the ground. 


Aller the deftrugtion of the new 


W / 


they attacked the old meeting. 
which they completely gutted and 
demoliſhed, but did not ſet fire to 
it, on account of its contiguity to- 
other buildings. Dr. Prieftley's. 
houſe, at Fairhill, next followed 
the fate of his meeting; but the 
family, by being previouſly alarm- 


ed, had providentially eſcaped. On 


the ſubſequent day, ſeveral houſes 
in or near Birmingham, were eicher 


ſ 


totally conſumed, or (where the 


application of fire was eſteemed 
dangerous to the adjoining build- 


ings) ſtript of their furniture, and 


otherwiſe damaged. Among theſe 
were the houſes of Mr. Ryland, 


Mr. Taylor, and Mr. Hutton. An 


attack was made the third day on 
the ſeat of Mr. G. Humphreys, 


which being reſolutely defended by 


ſome of the family, was only ran- 


ſacked. At Mr. W. Ruſſel's houſe, 
however, the populace were more 
ſucceſsful, and carried their point 
without oppoſition. Before night, 


FE 


the houſes of lady Carhampton, 
Mr. Harwood, and Mr. Hobſon (a 


diſſenting miniſter) were all in 
flames at once. Lady Carhamp- 
ton's was the property of Mr. Tay- 


lor, whoſe elegant manſion at Bor- 


ſacrifice. The depredations were 


the country, and burnt the meet- 
ing, as well as dwelling-houſe of 
the diſſenting miniſter, at Kings 


deſley Hall had previoully. fallen a 


wood, and the houſe and out-houſes 


of a farmer, at Worſtock. 


habitants, and ſoon reſtored the 
tranquillity of the town, Without 


the aſiſlance of the ſoldiery, all op: 
poſition ſeemed fruitleſs; and iq, - 
power tg. 
leſiſtance, 


inadequate was the givil 


bs. 


At. 
length, however, a military force 
arrived, much to the joy of the in- 


* 
' 


continued on the fourth day. (Sun-. . 
day) when the rioters proceeded into 


un 
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 refiſtance, that the magiſtrates of the 


e „ en thought themſelves 

r the neceſſity of temporizing 
with the multitude, as the only ex- 
pedient in their power to allay that 
fury, which they could not ſubdue; 


à meaſure afterwards much noticed 


poſition in parliament. wy 
Several of the ſuppoſed ring- 
leaders in theſe riots were appre- 
hended and impriſoned; twelve of 
whom were tried at Warwick, but 


and vehemently cenſured by the op- 


only four found guilty. Of thoſe _ 


four, two were executed; the other 
two being reprieved, in conſide- 
ration of ſome circumſtances which 
appeared after their trials, and 
which pointed them out as proper 
objects for royal clemency. At 
Worceſter hve were tried; but 
only one was condemned, and he 
was executed. STOR 
Though the immediate occaſion 


no : of theſe afflicting events had appa- 
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nn e connexion whatſoever with 


any thing religious, yet the diſſenters 
ſeemed to think, that the ſequel af- 
forded thema fair opportunity of 
"Intereſting the public feeling in 
their favour, by repreſenting them- 
ſelves as men in a ſtate of actual 
perſecution. Accordingly they 
made common cauſe with the moſt 
- Giftinguiſhed ſufferer, whoſe emi- 
nence in literature and philoſophy 
might throw additional reproach on 
his ſuppoſed enemies and deſtroyers. 
Great bodies of diſſenters, pur- 
porting to comprehend large divi- 
kons of the kingdom, condoled with 
Dr. Prieſtley in the public prints, 
declaring that they. conſidered the 
outrages againſt him as an attack on 
themſelves, and all of their ſeveral 
communions. In his anſwers of 


' thanks, he re-echoed theſe ſenti- 


ments. On the other hand, the 


formal appeal to his country and 


he contended, was the proper light 


be attributed' to a ve 


political ſocieties above - mentioned, 
addreſſed him agreeably to the end; 
of their reſpective inſtitutions; and 
the revolution ſociety in particular, 
took this occaſion of teſtifying 
their exultation on the ſucceſs of 
the French revolution; to which 
Dr. Prieſtley anſwered, that “ their 
principles and his were entirely 
the ſame; and notwithſtanding 
« all oppoſition, mult prevail in 
& this as well as in other coun. 
* tries.” Ina letter to M. Con- 
dorcet, he diſtinctly attributed his 
ruin to the clergy, and the king's 
friends, on account of his defending 
the glorious revolution of France; 
and he intimated, that it was one of 
their objects, to deſtroy the inſtru- 
ments of that ſcience, which gave 
weight to his political labours. His 
adverſaries did not fail to remark, 
and certainly with ſome colour of 
Juſtice, on the apparent inconſiltency 
of theſe declarations. 

Beſides theſe incidental publica. 
tions on the ſubject, he wrote a 


the world. He argued, among other 
things, that the celebration of the 
French revolution, ſo far from be- 
ing a culpable, was in reality a me- 
ritorious act, as it might tend, by a 
liberal participation in the joys of 
Frenchmen, to render our commer- 
cial, treaty with them popular in 
that country, where it had been hi- 
therto very ill received. And this, 


in which that celebration at Bir- 
mingham ſhould be viewed. The 
riots, however, were in his opinion to 
different 
cauſe; they were ſaid to have ſolely 
originated, in what was termed, the 
bigotry of the high-church party 
in the town and its neighbour- 
hood, and to bave been 3 
V 


* — 
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with the feelings of the clergy in 
general, -So direct a charge was 
brought againſt the clergy reſiding 
in and near the town, that the bench 
of biſhops was expreſsly called upon 
to come forward, for the honour of 
the eſtabliſhed church, and publicly 
reprobate their conduct; otherwiſe 
it was declared, that epiſcopal ſi- 
lence would be conſtrued into epiſeo- 
pal approbation. Strong inſinuations 
were likewiſe thrown out againſt 
the laity as well as clergy of Bir- 
mingham, under the general de- 
ſeription of the high- church party, 
who were accuſed of encouraging 
the riots to a certain degree, inſtead 
of ſuppreſſing them. It was even 
{1id, that perſons of better condi- 
tion, apparently ſtrangers, mingled 
with the crowd, and directed their 
proceedings. The exiſtence of a 
ſyſtematical plan, from the com- 
mencement of the riots, was con- 
kdently aſſerted; and it was ſarcaſ- 
tically added, that the two poor 
wretches, Who were left for execu- 
tion at Warwick, were probably 
{uch as knew no ſecrets. 

In defence of the clergy and in- 
habitants of Birmingham, an im- 
mediate reply was made to the 
charges thus brought forward. 
Proof was adduced, that the clergy 
had been really active in curbing 
the impetuoſity of the populace, as 
far as the influence of two or tliree 
mdividuals could poſſibly extend ; 
and that the inhabitants exerted 
themſelves to the utmoſt in a ſimilar 
manner, as well as in keeping their 
reſpective workmen employed; in 
protecting the perſons and pro- 
perty of ſeveral diſſenting families 
which fled to them for refuge; and 
even in hazarding their lives to ſtop 
the i of the conflagration. 
In corroboration of this ſtatement, 
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by a ſpeech from the 
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reference was made to an adver- 
tiſement, coming directly from the 
diſſenters themſelves, who, immedi. 
ately after the riots, publicly re- 
turned thanks for the “ generous 
4 protection“ afforded them by the 
members of the eſtabliſhed church, 
in the preſervation of their perſons 
and property. Little credit ſeem- 
ed to be given to the ſuppoſed pa- 


triotic motive for the celebration 


of the French revolution, but other 
motives of a contrary tendency. 
were ſtrongly inſinuated, on the ap- 

parent confeſſion of the author of 
the appeal himſelf, who in that very 
work foretold, that the French re- 
volution would ſoon be ſeen in a dif- 
ferent light from that in which it had 
hitherto been contemplated, when 


the whole of the gothic feudal ſyſ- 


tem, embracing matters both of a 
civil and eccleſiaſtical nature, would 
be ſhaken to its foundation, and 
a convulſion be produced, which 
would be felt in every ſtate of Eu- 
rope; and that'then the ſufferers by 
the riots would be conſidered as the 
martyrs of liberty. _ Ys 


Such were the principal topics 
that engaged the public attention, 


previous to the meeting of parlia- 


ment; but of theſe the chief was the 
riots at Birmingham, which were 
rendered more prominent by the 
admirers of the French revolution, 
who ſeemed to imagine that in theſe 
exceſies, which no perſon could juſ-— 
tify, they found ſome palliation and 
excuſe for the crimes committed in 
that country. f 
The ſeſſion was o 


pened Ian. 31. 
throne, in which his majeſty ob- 
ſerved, that he doubted not but 
parliament would participate with 
him in the ſatisfaction which he 
derived from the late marriage be- 


316] 


tween. the duke. of York-and the 
prince; royal of Pruſſia, and would 


8 for their royal highneſſes 
He in- 


a ſuitable eſtabliſhment. 
formed them, that a deſinitive treaty 


had been concluded, under the joint 


mediation of England, Pruſſia, and 


Holland, between the emperor and | 


the Porte.—That terms of paci- 


fication had been ſettled with the 
empreſs of Ruſſia, which he had un- 


dertaken to recommend to the Porte. 


That although he could not inform 
them of the on of holilities 


in India, yet recent adyices from 


that quarter afforded reaſopable 


% 


ground to hope, that the war would 


be brought to a ipeedy and honour- 
able concluſion. His majeſty next 


' remarked, that as the general ſtate 
of affairs in Europe appeared to 


promiſe a continuance of cur pre- 


ſent tranquillity, ſome reduction, he 


conceived, might be made in our 
naval and military eſtablihments; 
that the grants of, the preceding 


ſeſſion had in ſome degree defrayed 
the extraordinary expences of the 


laſt year; that the continued in- 


creaſe of the revenue, as well as 
the reductions Which l prac- 


ticable in the eſtabliſnments, might 
enable them, he hoped, 
upon a ſyſtem of gradually repeal- 


to enter 


ing {ome of the exiting taxes, and 
to give an additional eficacy to the 
plan for diminiſhing the national 
debt; and that he wiſhed them to 
take into conſideration ſuch mea- 
ſures as might he expedient to 


reduce the rate of intereſt on a ny 


of the annuities which were re- 


deemable. At the concluſion of the 
ſpeech, bis AY obſerved, that 
the continued an progreſſive im- 
provement in the natural ſituation 
of the country, could not but tend 
bo IL and ROS. in $1 | cars 
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. ings of liberty and order. 


dagger was concealed, which at ſome 


and in the application of this rule, 


elts Might contoli date formidable 


= 


of his ſabjects, a ſteady and zealony 

attachment to. that conſtitution, 
which had been found by experi. 
ence to unite the ineſtimable blel. 


In the houſe of Lords, little re. 
markable occurred in the debate 
on the addreſs, except ſome inci. 
dental reflections, by viſcount Stor. 
mont, on the proceedings of cer. 
tain political clubs, His lordſhip 
remarked, that pamphlets of 
alarming tendency were in daily 
circulation, and numerous ſocieties 
formed, which he thought it the 
duty of government to watch with 
the moſt vigilant circumſpection, 
Under the diſguiſe of reform a 


favourable juncture might be plung. 
ed into the vitäls of the conſtitü. 
tion. But although ſuch nefarious 
deſigns were ſecretly projected, the 
people of England, he truſted, 
would never be diſpoſed to relin- 
quiſh that happy conſtitution which 
tney now poſſeſſed, and which he 
pronounced to be the moſt perted, 
molt pure, and moſt equitable in the 

world. The people of England, 
he thought, knew how to diſtin- 
guſh liberty from licentiouſnels, | 


generally diſplayed a ſobriety and 
ſolidity of judgment, Which re- 
flected on them the higheſt honour, © 
Their joint voice, at the preſent mo- 
ment, he conceived to be uneguivo- 
cally in favour of the conſtitution; 
but of this he was perfectly con- 
vinced, that the voice of the peo 
ple conſtitutionally united in parlia- 
liament, was clear and unanimous 
in its favour. Political opinions 
might vary; animoſity between 
parties might be carried to confi 
derable lengths; and family inter- 


ä | 
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oppoſitions 3 but when attempts 
were made to undermine the con- 


ſtitutional rock, oh which all our, 


political proſperity was built, the 
rife of parties inſtantly ceaſed, 
animoſity was forgotten, and the 


only contention exiſting in parlia- 


ment was, who moſt ſhould ſhew 
his zeal in counteracting the threat- 
ened danger. Ko 


In the ſentiments of viſcount 


Stormont, adminiſtration cordially 
concurred, The addreſs had not 
one diſſenting voice. | 
The caſe was otherwiſe in the 
k» iſe of commons. There an amend- 
ment was moved on the addreſs, re- 
lative to a part of it which ex- 
preſſed the ſatisfaction of the houſe 
on the preſent ſtate of the war in 
India. 
the whole paſſage in the addrels (as 


uſua!, the echo of the ſpeech) and 
« That the 


inſert the following 
houſe, fully ſenfible of the evils of 
a procraſtinated war, which mult 
be ruinous to the finances of the 
company, cannot help expreſſing 
their regret, that the proſpects held 
out in the ſpeech from the throne, 
at the commencement of the laſt 
ſeſ̃on, have not been realized; ne- 
vertheleſs that their attachment to 
his majeſty, and their defire to ſup- 
port the honour of his crown are 
undiminiſhed,?? Sd 

in the debate which ſucceeded, 
the ſupporters of the amendment 
did not - confine themſelves to the 


ſingle point of the Indian war, but 


took a wider range, and expatiated 
on every topic, which they conceiv- 
ed to be directly or indirectly im- 
plied, or which ought to have been 
inſerted in his majeſty's ſpeech. 


The happy occurrence in the royal 


family, and the flouriſhing ſtate. of 
the reve:.cge, were circumſtances, 
Walch afforded both fades of the 


It was propoſed to omit 


a * 


1 


houſe great and ſubſtantial cauſe for 
congratulation; but a total differ- 


\ 


every other point, 


The oppoſition derided in ſtrong | 


language the idea of our havin 
mediated with any real effect be- 
tween Ruſſia and the Porte. 80 


far was our recommendation from 
having influenced the latter power, 


that terms of adjuſtment were 
thought to have been agreed upon 
before any ſuch recommendation 


could have reached Conſtantinople. 


The preliminary articles of peace 
had been ſaid to have been ſettled 


on the foundation of a fatus gu; 


but before the definitive treaty was 
ratified, it appeared, that a new line 


of demarcation had been chalked 
out, by which a certain extent of ter- 


ritory had been transferred from one 


power to the other, and then the 


definitive treaty was concluded upon 
the pretended ground of a /atus qua. 
This was termed an undignified and 


diſhonourable proceeding; it was 


cenſured as eſtabliſhing only a /farus 
hp in words, and conceding it in 
fact. But the whole point ina dif- 


pute was treated ſo lightly by a dif- 
tinguiſhed leader of oppoſition, that 
he declared neither for the new nor 
the old line of demarcation would 


he conſent to hazard the hundredta 
part of a Britiſh life, or the hun- 


dredth part of a Britiſh pound. It 


was remarked likewiſe, that miniſ- 


ters had been a little ovef ruled in 
the language which they withed to 
have uled towards Ruſſia; that they 
had found themſelves under the ne- 
ceſſity of changing their ſyſtem, and 
that they had apologized for the 
peremptorineſs of their demands by 
the humility of their retration, for 


the infolence of their menaces by 
the meanneſs of their ſubmiſſion, 


This circumſtance, however, was 


. conlidered _ 


ence of opinion appeared on almoſt 
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. conſidered as a great and juſt cauſe 
of triumph, as a proof that the op- 
poſition were ſtrong in argument 


although few in numbers, fince they 


had compelled adminiſtration to re- 
linquiſh, what was termed, the moſt 


. abſurd and impolitic line of conduct 


ever adopted. 

On the other ſide it was inſiſted,” 
that the modification reſpecting a 
new line of demarcation, afterwards 
to take place, was known, expected, 
and admitted at the treaty of Rei- 
chenbach, when the fatus quo was 
fixed upon as the terms of adjuſtment. 
The intentions of government, to 
apa the balance of power in 

urope, by preventing the aggran- 
dizement of Ruſſia at the expence of 
the Porte, had not, it was confeſſed, 
been crowned with ſucceſs; but 
little doubt was entertained, that 
they would have terminated very 
differently, had it not been for op1- 
nions delivered. both in and out of 
that houſe. Miniſters freely de- 
clared, that, conſcious of the hazard 
and danger which muſt have at- 


| tended entering on a war, while 


ſuch a contrariety of opinions con- 
cerning its tendency exiſted, they 
had ſubmitted to the ſenſe of parlia- 
ment and the country, in oppoſition 


to their own judgment; but that 


they conſidered the happineſs of the 
public, which ſeemed to be expreſe 
ted at the relinquiſhment of the 


war, as a ſufficient compenſation for 
their diſappointment. fe 


The royal ſuggeſtion, that it 


might be proper to relieve the peo- 
ple from the burthen of ſome of the 
. | exiſting taxes, was conſidered by the 


| oppoſition as ſingular and indelicate. 


_ Tooriginate taxes, and to originate 


the repeal of taxes, was ſtated to be 
the excluſive rights of that houſe, 
and that the infringement of either 


X i 


had conferred on the houſe of com. 


by his majeſty in a ſpeech from the 


any attempt to violate the conſitu- 


was admitted, that the right of oni 


& 8 ſhould be treated as a breach 
of privilege. Could it be reaſon. 
ably ſuppoſed, that the conſtitution 


mons the- unthankful office of in. 
oſing taxes, and of enacting ſevere 
laws to give them efficacy, while it 
inveſted the crown with the popular 
privilege of propoſing their repeal} 
What would this be, but teaching 
the people to expect from the cron 
every inſtance of grace and favour, 
feom their repreſentatives burthenz 
only and reſtraints? Such a proceed. 
ing on the part of the crown, might 
likewiſe tend to limit the freedom 
of debate, when any propoſed repeal 
became the ſubje& of diſcuſſion, It 
was poflible, that the meaſure of re. 
pealing a tax might be raſh and uy. 
wile, but what member of that houſe 
would chooſe to incur the odiun, 
which would neceſſarily attend ſuch 
a declaration of his ſentiments, after 
the meaſure had been recommended 


throne ? Nor were the grounds of 
the preſent ſuggeſtion deemed clear 
and incontrovertible, Granting 
that the income of the revenue had 
exceeded the expenditure, ſtill was 
it a nice queſtion to decide, hoy 
much of the exceſs ſhould be applied 
to the payment of the national debt, 
and how much ought to be remutted 
by. alleviating. the burthens of tte 
people. His majeſty's miniſters on 
this occaſion were not charged with 


tion, but were ſuppoſed to have in- 
ſerted the obnoxious paſſage in the 
ſpeech inadvertently, without weigh» 
ing the conſequences which it in- 
volved. . | 


On the fide of adminiſtration, it 


ginating as well as the right of re- 
pealing taxes was undoubtedly * 


n 
N 


ed in the houſe of commons; never- 
theleſs it was maintained, that, as 
the demand, which produced taxes, 
was made by the crown, his majeſty, 
jn ſtating the improved condition of 
the revenue, might conſtitutional- 
ly expreſs his hopes, that ſo fortu- 
nate a circumſtance would enable the 
houſe to lighten ſome of the bur- 
thens, which the exigency of the 
ſtate had previouſly induced it to 
impoſe. Had his majeſty ſtated any 
particulars as to the mode of the 
reduction, or even the amount of 
the taxes to be reduced, it was con- 
feſſed that a reaſonable cauſe for 
jealouſy might have exiſted; but 
he had only expreſſed a hope, that 
the houſe would find ſome ſort of 


ticable, and this hope was couched 
in the broadeſt and moſt unexcep- 
tionable terme. | 

Another topic for animadverſion 
was a total omiſſion in the ſpeech of 
ſome occurrences in the der 
year, which were denominated diſ- 
graceful to the country, and were 
{id to have revived the ſpirit and 
practice of the moſt barbarous ages. 


mingham, which ſeemed to be con- 
ſidered by one ſide of the houſe as 
events of national importance, and 
worthy of reprehenſion from the 
throne. It was thought ſomething 
ſingular, that this year, in particular, 
ſnould be ſelected for boaſting of 
the ineſtimable bleſſings of liberty 


rich and populous part of the coun- 
try, where a lawleſs mob had com- 


not on account of a ſcarcity of pro- 
viſions, which every feeling heart 
would pity, while it condemned, nor 
in the great cauſe of liberty, which, 


reduction both opportune and prac- 


The alluſion was to the riots at Bir- 


and order,” when a violent inter- 
ruption of them had occurred in a 


mitted the moſt outrageous exceſſes, 
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though highly blameable, might in 
part be excuſed from the purity of 
the principle, but under the dan- 
gerous pretext of ſupporting go- 
vernment and religion. It was not 
indeed aſſerted that any culpability 
could attach to adminiſtration for its 
conduct at the period alluded to; but 
certain it ſeemed to be, that many 
good friends to the church had ſpoken -. 
in favourable terms of the rioters, 


and thought, that ſomethtng like 


rough juſtice had been done, infor- 
mal as to the mode, but laudable in 
principle. Inſtead of paſſing over 
this ſubject in ſilence, his majeſty's 
ſentiments ſhould have gdne forth as 
a manifeſto, laden with every epithet 
of reprehenſion, and every expreſ- 
ſion of abomination, which the lan- 
$u2ge could furniſh, Some very 
evere and ſarcaſtic cenſures were 
then thrown on ſeveral gentlemen 
of the neighbourhood of Birming- 
ham, who had endeavoured to tem- 
porize with the mob during the 
period of the riots, and addreſſed 
them by the appellation of “friends 
and felloꝛu churchmen.”? 0 _ 5 
A conciſe reply was made by 
miniſters, to the following effect, that 
in all popular exceſſes, hn pro- 
ceeding from fanaticiſm, republican- 


iſm, or any other cauſe, it had been 


the conſtant wiſh and ſtudy of go- 
vernment to check their progreſs in 
the moſt effectual manner; and that 


in the particular events under con- 


ſide ration, every immediate and poſ- 
ſible exertion had been uſed. IF any 
member wiſhed to provoke a dif." 


cuſſion on the ſubject, the miniſter _ 


declared himſelf ready to meet 
him, and to exculpate governnent 
from any little ſuipicion of partia- 
lity. It was at the ſame time re- 
marked, that the events at Birming- - 
ham, inſtead of furniſhing ground for 
C inſiauation 
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inſinuation againſt the conſtitution, - 


ought in fact to be quoted as proofs 
of its excellence and energy, as it 
enabled adminiſtration to ſtop the 
progreſs of ſuch alarming tumults fo 
eaſily, without having recourſe to 
more violent and deſperate mea- 
A 


When the Indian war, the preciſe 


object of the amendment on the ad- 
dreſs, came under diſcuſſion, a total 
difference of opinion appeared on 
the ſucceſſes of the preceding cam- 
paign. On one ſide it was confi- 
dently aſſerted, that it had termi- 
nated in diſgrace and diſaſter, and 
that nothing like ſucceſs, worth men- 
tioning, had attended our arms, ſince 
his majeſty had addreſſed parliament 
at the opening of the former ſeſſion, 
when he had held out the proſpect 
of a ſpeedy concluſion to the war. 
On the other ſide it was maintained, 
that the military tranſactions of the 
'year had been ſingularly fortunate 
and brilliant. As a proof of the 


flirſt aſſertion, the retreat of lord 


Cornwallis from Seringapatam was 
urged with much confidence. Could 


that campaien, it was obſerved, be 


called ſucceſstul, which had ended 
in a retreat, attended with circum- 
ſtances of mortification and diſtreſs? 
Either ſome ſecret and alarming 


cauſes muſt have operated to pro- 


duce ſo unexpected an event, or there 
muſt have been great want of mili- 
tary wiſdom in planning and con- 


2 ducting the campaign. 


Gn the oppoſite fide of the queſ- 
tion, it was admitted, that the retreat 
from Seringapatam was in itſelf a 
difaſter; but, that it was an un- 


avoidable one, and that it would be 
attended with only a temporary in- 


convenience to us, while it afforded 
Tippoo Sultan nothing more than a 
ſhort ſuſpenſion from total defeat. 


But if a ſurvey of the whole cam. 
paign were taken, it would appear 
the moſt fucceſsful which bad ever 
been recorded in the annals of Indian 
warfare. We had invaded the ter. 
ritory of our enemy, had diſpoſſeſſed 
him of his ſtrong holds, captured 
the ſecond town in point of impor. 
tance in his dominions, and beat 
him before his own capital. In ſpite 
likewiſe of the unpleaſant circum. 


ſtance of a retreat in the moment of 


victory, we flill kept him confined 
to a very narrow diſtri of his coun- 
try contiguous to his capital, from 
which alone he could derive his 


ſcanty ſupplies; and we kept him 


there harafſed, diſpirited, deſpair. 
ing, and even diſtruſting the fidelity 
of his troops, who were daily de- 
ſerting from his ſtandard. To this 
it might be added, that the native 
Indian powers, who were in alliance 
with us, had alſo contributed their 
parts to the furtherance of the com- 
mon gauſe 

Theſe remarks made not much 
impreſſion on the minds of the op- 
poſition, who hinted, in depreciation 
of the vaunted ſucceſſes, that little 
cauſe for triumph occurred in the 
capture of an Indian fort, or 1n a 
victory over an Indian army. 
While they profeſſed great reſpect 
for the private character of lord 
Cornwallis, they ſeemed to conſider 
him, if not deficient in military 
{kill, as ſingularly marked for mi- 
litary, misfortune ; inſinuating, that 
it would -be prudent to defer all 
praiſes of his conduct, until the par- 
ticulars of it were better known, and 


had been thoroughly inveſtigated. 


Such a precaution was thought the 
more neceſſary, as it might be re- 
collected, that in a former inſtance 


the thanks of the houſe for the vic- 


tory at Camden, reached 1 * 
ip 


* 
F 


ſhip juſt time enough not to paſs 
through the hands of an American 
general. | E 55 | 
In the courſe of Mr. Fox's ſpeech 
in this debate, he noticed the many 
encomiums which he frequently 
heard from the other ſide of the 
houſe on the Britiſh conſtitution; 
to all of which he declared, that he 
moſt heartily ſubſcribed, when they 
were not introduced by way of allu- 
ſion to certain proceedings in ano- 
ther country, and were not intended 
obliquely to convey cenſure on in- 
dividuals for their ſuppoſed ſenti- 


ments on thoſe proceedings. He 


perfectly coincided in opinion, he 
obſerved, with a friend of the mi- 
niſter, who had thus expreſſed him- 
ſelf; © the conſtitution of France 
was eſſentially bad, and every thing 
was to be riſked to deſtroy it; the 
conſtitution of Great Britain is eſ- 
ſentially good, and every thing is to 
be riſked to preſerve it.” The Bri- 
tiſh conſtitution indeed he thought 
had ſome trifling defects; but upon 
the whole it was a wonderful fabric, 
and no true friend to liberty could 
behold it without rapture, 

The amendment on the” 


The produce of the permanent taxes, from January 5, 
1791, to January 5, 1792, was 1 


Was 


From the p 
remarked, that, 
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was negatived by a majority of 1 24s 


the numbers being for the amend» 


ment 85, againſt it 209, 0 

In conſequence of the intimation 
contained in his majeſty's ſpeech, 
that the income of the revenue ex- 
ceeded the expenditure, public ex- 
pectation was conſiderably raiſed; 
6 - Wheff the chancellor of 
e bee. exchequer entered up- 
on the ſubje& in a committee of the 
whole houſe, and delivered a ſplen- 


did ſpeech, which was heard with 


general admiration by the houſe, 


and read with avidity by people gf 


all deſcriptions in every part of the 


nourable gentleman on every topic, 


which his ingenuity ſuggeſted, and 


his imagination adorned, would be 


_ conſiſtent neither with the nature of 


our hiſtory, nor the ſcantineſs of 
our limits, We can only, there- 


fore, briefly ſtate the general out- 
lines of his obſervations.  _ 


The firſt object to which he 
called the attention of the houſe, 
the conſideration of the 
Permanent Income of the country, 


+ 


” 


14,132,000_ 


* 


The real produce of the land and malt duties -. - 2,5 58,000 | 


Old duty on ſtamps . , 


Total produce of the permanent taxes for the laſt year 


To induce the committee to con- 
ſider the riſe of the revenue as per- 
manent, he entered into a ſtatement 
of the averages of the revenue for 
the laſt four years. The average 
of it for the laſt two years he ſtated. 
to be C. 16,61 5,000, for the laſt 
three years 16,418, 600, and for 
Vor, XXX . 5 5 . 


the future probable expenditure: 


[4] According 


40, 


— ä 


— 


- 16,730,000 _ 


— 


— am 


the laſt four years C. 16,2 12, 00; 
by this calculation it appeared, 
that the income of the la 
exceeded the average income of 


the laſt four years by above 
J. oo, ooo. 3 


pers on the table, he 


year 
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He next proceeded to conſider 
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According to the eſtimate of the revenue Commit- 
tee of 1791, it amounted to 4 ee ws 
To this was to be added an annuity to che duke of 
Clarence, voted laſt ſeſſion & A 


For the eſtabliſhment of Upper Canada 
Fe eſtabliſhment of the duke of York 


pr . 12, ooo | 
” a. I 2,000 
— 18,000 


hg OT, > 


"16,01 1,006 


| From the above fum mould be deducted, rings likely to be perma. 

nent: a 

In the expences of the navy ' 104,000 
By regulations in the dock-yards | | 10,000 
On the army eſtabliſhment - 50, ooo 


* the expiration of the Heſſian fublidy | „ 36,000 


— ee oe et om 
— 


PR _ * mr — —— 
— > — - n — — * 2 
— — I 


— 


Total ſavings s „ 2000600 


__— 
— 1 


Ebi! future expenditure | = 15,811,000 

: Neuce | it appeared, that if the ac- he meant to conſider as the clear 
tual produce of the revenue in the exceſs of the revenue, Which be 
laſt year (C. 16, 30, ooo) were com- propoſed to appropriate in equal 
pared with the probable permanent portions to the reduction of the na. 
expenditure, there would be found tional debt, and to the remiſſion of 

a ſurplus of C. 919, 00; if the ſome of the exiſting taxes. 
average of the laſt four years He then brought forward the 
(L. 16,2 12, 00) the ſurplus would Supply, and the Ways and Means 
be L. 401,000. The latter ſum a for the ng 
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. Aux. - 
Eſtabliſpment 3 9 Rees. a 1,474,498 
Extraordinar ies - 277,243 
ene to the Eaſt India company | 555% Mel 
| 8 &C. As 1 
Ordinary NOM» ; „ A 401808) 
__- "Extraordinaries . | W415 „„ Iz 
Unprovided „ 
. „ 2,001 
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Miſceſlanoogs articles, conſiſtin 
tion eſtimates, expences of 
trial, & c. &c. — 


eſtimate 1 
Bank repayment - 


Intereſt aud charges of exchequer bills - 
commiſſioners, national debt, 
American arders, lottery. charges, Ke. 


Secretary, 


Exceſs of ways and means beyond ſervices 


eltimated +« *' = - 
Deze of land and malt 
Propoſed repeal of malt tax 
Commliogers national al 


Total ſupply . = 


Land and malt a 


; Surplus of conſolidated fond, Saey 5, 1792 


ExpeRed ſurplus, April 5, 1792 


ms. * on April Ss 1793 8 5 


Total ways and means 
Total ſupply 8 


n EE Exceſs of ways and means - 


He now came to his favourite 
objekt, the repeal of certain taxes, 
in which he wiſhed to proceed on 
the following principles, 1ſt. that 


the relief to be given ſhould: be 


really and efficiently felt by the per- 


ſons relieved; and adly, that the per 


ſons to be ee ſhould be of the 


moſt indigent and moſt indoftrious 
claſſes, 


The firſt tax he propoſed to ra- 
peal was the laſt additional duty on 


malt, which produced 00,0001. 


The ſecond, a tax on female. ſer- 


vants, productive of 31, ooo l, 


ſupply 
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of planta- 
$ 


Deficiency of nd any malt beyond the - 


145343 
- 93432 
- 123, 260 
212,538 


16,883 
— — — 


440,113 
9,123. 


— . | 
Eh 


— _ 


WAYS and MEANS. 


1565956 

486,000 
2,290,009. 

$681,495 
$95 4134 


L. 27,301 
. — 


carts, which produced 30,0001, 
The fourth, the three ſhilling 


- — 


bouſe tax for that deſcription of 


houſes under ſeven windows, which 

brought in 56,6001. _ 9 

The fifth and laſt tax, which he 
ropoſed to repeal, would be the 

a halfpenny a pound ypgn. Cane - 
es. 

The total amount of the 8 4 
taxes, r the malt tax, which 
was provided for another way-by 
er g one of the articles in the 


about 220,000 1. annual 


| With - 
The third, a tax On Waggons and 2147 4 che * of the = 


the year, he eftimgted at 3 
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ſure, ſo far was he from apprehend- 
ing danger to the revenue by it, 
that he was convinced ſtill greater 
ſavings would accrue, which might 
hereafter be applied to accelerate 
the diſcharge of the national debt. 
When the houſe, he remarked, 
entered on the plan of reducing the 
national debt, it was a queſtion, 
whether the commiſſion ſhould be 
allowed on the real or nominal ſums 
redeemed, and in which of the ſeve- 
ral funds it was moſt advantageous 
to buy. This queſtion was now for- 
tunately at an end by the riſe of the 
three per cents, which, although it 
might at firſt occaſion a temporary 


obſtruction to the plan of reduction, 
Would ultimately produce a very 


different effect. The three per cents 


ſeemed rapidly advancing. When 


they arrived at their higheſt pitch, 
he ſhould propoſe to reduce the four 
per cents, which could always be diſ- 
charged at par, to three or three 


and a half. He ſhould then like- 
wiſe hope to be enabled to reduce 
the five per cents, whenever the pe- 
riod arrived at which they were 


redeemable. This period he flat- 
tered himſelf would take place in 
about eight years. He next ad- 


verted to the ſinking fund, which 


he thought might probably complete 
the object of its inſtitution by the 
year 1808, according to the preſent 


growing ſtate of the revenue, and on 
the ſuppoſition that the country en- 


joyed ſo long a period of uninter- 
rupted tranquillity. But as it was 


poſſible this might not be the caſe, he 
gave notice that he ſhould, at ſome 


future opportunity, propoſe a plan to 


prevent any alarming accumulation 


of debt. As a proof that we might 


255 expect a farther increaſe of the re- 


venue, he ſtated its continued and 
progreſſive gradation for - ſeveral 


preceding years. The income of 
the laſt year exceeded that of 1786 
by 2, zoo, ooo l. it exceeded that of 
1783 in a ſum little ſhort of 
4, oo, ooo l. and except in the year 
1786 (when it ſuffered materially in 
conſequence of the pendin nego- 
ciations for the commercial treity 
with France) its increaſe had been 
from 1783 regularly progreſlivg! 
The Wee e. Sake of chis hapf 
change he conceived to be the ſy. 
periority of {kill in our artizans and 
manufacturers, the great improve. 
ments in the application of 'ma. 
chinery, the facility of credit, and 
above all the accumulation of capital, 
While human ſkill therefore in any 
branch of mercantile commodity 
was capable of advancement; while 
a ſingle ſpot of ground in the coun- 
try had not reached its higheſt de- 
gree of cultivation; while there were 
foreign markets to be explored; 
while there remained the growing 
demands of the opulent, and the re- 
finements of luxury to be ſatisfied, 
or the wants of nations advancing 
from barbariſm to civilization to 
be ſupplied, it was impoſlible, he 
ſaid, to calculate the increaſe of the 
capital of the kingdom. Since the 
acceſſion of the preſent family to the 
throne, we had enjoyed domeſtic 
tranquillity undiſturbed for alonger 
period than we had ever before ex- 
perienced; this, continued he, is the 
governing cauſe of all; we had felt 
the happy effects of a conſtitution, 
which by blending liberty and law, 
erected a barrier againſt the inroads 
of arbitrary power, and the rude 
operations of popular commotion 
and violence; a conſtitution, that 
formed and protected the national | 
character, promoted proſperity and 
happineſs, ſet in motion every ſpring 


to the aggrandizement of our em- 


a pure, 


* 7 


ire, and not only excited induſtry 
in the peaſant, gave ſkill-to the ar- 


created unanimity in all. | 
Mr. Sheridan controverted the 
ſtatement of the chancellor of the 
exchequer with reſpect to the great 
ſurplus of the revenue. He con- 
tended, from the papers on the ta- 


ſurplus, the actual expenditure of 
the preceding year had exceeded 
the income by no leſs than a mil- 
lion. If the revenue had lately in- 
creaſed, he inſiſted that it was prin- 
cipally owing to the impoſition of 
new taxes, or to the regulation of 
old ones, which in fact ſhould be 
conſidered as the addition of new 
burthens. Grounding his poſition 


of the increaſe of the permanent 
taxes ſince 1786, was no more than 
130,0001. Had the miniſter really 


boaſted, would it not have been 
better to have applied it to the 
diſcharge; of the unfunded debt, a 
great part of Which bore intereſt ? 
But this, he ſuppoſed, would only 
have been deemed a proper, not a 
ſnining meaſure. In a happy ſtrain 
of ironical invective, he then re- 


atonement for the late blunders of 


Ruſſian armament. 


terms of Mr. Pitt's eulogy on the 
proſperous ſtate of the country, but 
did not, he ſaid, traverſe the ſame 
ground, becauſe he felt himſelf in- 
capable of doing equal juſtice to the 
ſubject. His rd object of ani- 
madverſion was, the. recommenda- 
on in his majeſty's ſpeech, relative 


tizan, and ſpirit to the merchant, but 


ble, that ſo far from there being a 


on the reports of the two commit- 
tees, he aſſerted, that the ſum, total 


poſſeſſed the "ſurplus. of which he 


preſented the miniſter's propoſal for 
Tepealing certain taxes, as a mere 


adminiſtration, particularly in the 


Mr. Fox ſpoke in very handſome | 


** 8 
1 


* 


to the repeal of taxes, which he 
again maintained to be an infringe- 
ment of the privileges of the houſe. 
He ſpoke of it in rather ſtronger 
terms than he before had uſed, and 
called it a violation of the. conſtitu- 
tion, an inſult to the popular branch 
of the legiſlature, and an inſidious 
intervention, calculated to divert the 
people from their true guardian the 
ouſe of commons, and to delude 
them by fixing their hopes on the 
government. _ e ee HY 
The manner likewiſe in which the 
»miniſter had conducted himſelf on 
that day, was another topic of com- 
plaint. The right honourable gen. 
tleman had come down to the houſe 
with a declared ſurplus in one hand, 
and a number of odious taxes in the 
other (moſtly of his own impoſing) 
and thus made it impoſſible for the 
houſe to heſitate in their compliance. 


Inſtead of this he contended that 


the miniſter ſhould have fairly ſtated 
the following caſe, “ there is a ſur- 
plus of 400, oool. Will you apply 
it all to the diminution of the na- 
tional debt, or towards the imme- 
mediate relief of the burdens of the 
people, or partly towards one, and 
partly towards the other?” 
He directly attacked the miniſter 
for deviating from the principle of 
a ſyſtem eſtabliſhed by himſelf in 
1786, that the ſurplus of the re- 
venue ſhould be, with a ſacred and 
inviolable hand, applied to the diſ- 
charge of the national debt, with all 
its compound intereſt until it ſhould - 
amount to the ſum of four millions. 
This principle was completely 
abandoned for the ſake of a little 
momentary popularity. n 
The reduction of the four per cents 
he thought a prudent and politic 
meaſure. He likewiſe agreed with 
the miniſter that the riſeof the 
TX} 3 | funds 


4 


for though it threw obſtacles in the 
way of paying off the debt, it invi- 
gorated every branch of our proſpe- 
rity, and conſequently promoted the 
reneral opulence of the nation. 

he möment therefore of wealth he 
conceived to be the moment of re- 
demption. On this principle (which 

he aſſerted to be the true principle 
of the miniſter's ſinking fund) he 
atgued for the application of the 
whole ſurplus of he revenue, what. 
Ever it might be, ſolely to the dimi- 


partly to that object and partly to 
the repeal of taxes. ne 

When the Nr ſubject again 
+4 4. came under conſideration, 
Feb. 24th. Mr, Sheridan remarked, 
that the ſuppoſed ſurplus was in fact 
a loan, 115 a loan of the worſt kind, 
becauſe the money aroſe from the 
anticipation of the revenue. The 


quarter. 
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finds was 2 great national benefit, 
objection from Mr. Sheridan, who 


' paſſed the houſe of commons without 


nution of the national debt, and not 
| the meaſure upon the ground, that 


the national debt. 


fact was, that the miniſter had anti- 
 Eipated the income of one entire 


he was aſtoniſhed to hear ſuch an 


when himſelf in office in the year 
1783, made up the accounts exactly 
in the ſame manner, and even anti. 
cipated to a greater degree, Bills 
for the repeal of the ſeveral taxes as 
propoſed by the chancellor of the 
exchequer, were brought in, and 


oppoſition. In the houſe of lords x 
ſhort diſcuſſion took je, 
place on the proprieteiß bth, 
of the repeal; when the earl of Gull. 
ford expreſſed his diſapprobation of 


the ſurplus of the revenue would be 
better applied to the reduction of 


Lord Rawdon ſpoke on the ſame 
fide, and contended that fince the 
year 1786, adminiſtration had im. 
poſed more taxes than had been 
repealed; including thoſe before 
the houſe, which he computed to 
amount only to x20,1961 
To this ſum he added; what he 
aſſerted to be the amount of the ſhop 
tax formerly repealed, vi. 1 0 
which together made 240, 196 1. He 
then ſtated the new duties impoſed 


- a uſual and proper mode, and that fince that period. 
Additional duties on ſpirit licences 3 30,00 
Conſolidation ta 7 - 60,000 
1 „ 
Transfer of tobacco tax from cuſtoms to exciſe 300, O00 
VVVVVVVVFUV Sod 
New nt D 80 = 111,000 


Hence he drew a concluſion that 
miniſters were entitled to little cre- 
dit for the boaſted ſurplus, 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
ſhortly after brought in a bill the 
objects of which were to continue 
the effect of the finking fund for the 
reduction of the national debt, ſub- 
ſequent to the period when the in- 


ſhould amount to four millions an- 
nually; and likewiſe to prevent any 
future permanent burthens on the 
country, by enacting, that a provi- 
ſon ſhould be made for the ſpeedy 
payment of, any loan entered into, 
or that an additional ſum, in propor- 


be ſet apart for the reduCtion of the 
hole det. 
Mr. Pitt ſtated, that the proſpe- 
rous ſtate of the coun- 
March 20008 try made it neceſſary 
to extend the principle of his former 
bill of 1786; and that he flattered 
himſelf the houſe would feel with 
him the importance of adopting 
ſome uniform ſyſtem for paying off 
any loan, which neceſſity might 
hereafter make requiſite, without 
ſtopping the effects of the ſinking 
fund, fo Ea 
On the propriety of the firſt ob- 


he had ſome doubts, but ſuch, per- 
haps, as he might bring himſelf to 
give up; the ſecond object he 
ſtrongly reprobated. A principal 
ground of his objection ſeemed to 
be, that when our national debt 
by the operation of the ſinking 
fund might be leſs, our burthens, 


become unneceſſarily greater. He 
likewiſe diſapproved of binding 
down future miniſters, and future 
parliaments to particular meaſures, 
Wien it was poſſible, that both would 
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tereſt bf the money in that fund 


tion to the loan ſo borrawed, ſnould 


jet of the bill, Mr. Fox declared 


in the event of a loan, would thus 


N * , N ry a 
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be full as wiſe as thoſe which we 
at preſent poſſeſſed, or rather wiſer, 
becauſe wiſdom was in an evident 
ſtate of progreſſion, _ | 5 
Before the bill paſſed the hayſe 
of commons, the funds experienced 
a ſudden and conſiderable depreſ- 
ſion. 0 | 5 1 1 
In conſequence of this 1. | 
eee Mr. Fox May 24th, 
took an opportunity, in one of its 
ſtages, to introduce the ſubject of 
the propoſed reduction of the four 
per cents. He remarked, that at 
the time when this meaſure was firſt 
announced, the funds were unuſually 
high, and that the three per cents 
had ſince been at 96 or 97, but 
were now fallen 89 or g per cent, 
The favourable moment ſhould / 
have been ſeized: It was ſo ſuggeſt. 
ed at the time, but miniſtry refed 4 
upon the idea that a ftill greater 
advance was probable. By the ſpe- 
culations therefore of the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer, the public, 


he contended, had been conſiderable 


loſers. From a calculation which 
he had made, he computed the loſs 
to be three millions capital, and one 


hundred and ſeventy-ſix thouſand 5 


pounds annuity. He then ſtrongly 
impreſſed on the houſe the policy 
of ſecuring a preſent advantage, in 
preference to that of ſpeculating 
upon future contingencies. Even 
then, he obſerved, wer. might 
be gained, which he adviſed admi- 
niſtration inſtantly to ſecure; for 
the reduction, he conceived, would 
ſtill ſave one hundred and ſeventy- 
ſix thouſand pounds. . 
The chancellor of the exche- 
quer confeſſed, that a loſs had ac- 
crued to the public nearly to the 


extent mentioned, nevertheleſs he © 


did not think himſelf culpable for 
the line of conduct which he had 
14 purſued. 
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purſued. When the funds were at 
the higheſt, he inſiſted, that under 
all exiſting circumſtances a rational 
hope might, have been entertained 
that they would have riſen ſtill 


higher, as they were in a ſtate of 


progreſſive advancement. He by 


no means approved of reducing the 


four per cents at preſent; becauſe 
he believed, that in the courſe of 
twelve months the funds would more 
than recover themſelves, and even 
Teach the ſummit of his higheſt ex- 
pectation. He reprobated the idea of 
reducing the four per cents, at that 
moment, as contrary to all obvious 
policy, for ſhould the holders of 
them refuſe to ſubſcribe them into 
the threes (which was highly pro- 
bable) they muſt be paid at par, 
although worth no more in the 
market than 96. 1 
As connected with the ſubject of 
the finances, the eſtabliſhment of 
their royal highneſſes the duke 
and dutcheſs of Vork came under 
conſideration at an early period in 


the ſeſſion. 3 

| The chancellor of the 
| March 70s exchequer propoſed on 
this occaſion, that the ſum of eigh- 
teen thouſand pounds annvally 
mould be granted our of the con- 
ſolidated fund, to be computed from 
July 5th 1791, which added to the 
twelve thouſand already granted to 
his royal highneſs from the civil liſt, 
and likewiſe to ſeven tliouſard 
which it was intended to give him 
out of the Iriſh revenue, would ren- 
der the amount of his whole income 
thirty ſeven. thouſand pounds per 


annum. He alſo propoſed that her 
royal highneſs's jointure upon the 


contingency of her ſurviving the 
duke, ſhould be eight thouſang 
ounds, payable ont of the conſo- 

fidated fund. a ran 


The ſentiments of miniſtry and 
the leaders of oppofition on this 
ſubject ſeemed perfectly to coincide, 
except that the latter rather wiſheq 
to-go farther, and not only prant 
his highneſs an annuity for life, but 
enable him, by a ſuitable preſent, 


to commence, as a married man, 


with princely ſplendor. ' The mi. 
niſter, having no propoſition of the 
laſt kind in command from his Ma. 


jeſty, could not make a motion t0 


any ſuch effect. Mr. Fox warmly 
deprecated the idea of reducing a 
prince of the blood to the neceſſity 


of raiſing money on an annuity, 


It was, however, on the other hand 
obſerved, that as the grant would 
take place from July 1791, the 
amount of half of it would be im. 
mediately at his royal highneſs' 
diſpoſal. _ | 1 
Notwithſtanding the general co- 


incidence of opinion in Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Fox, the houſe was by no 


means - unanimous. Mr. Burdon 
thought 18,0001. too great an al. 


lowance, and propoſed 10,0001. in 
its ſtead, 
_ vera] gentlemen, particularly by Sit 


He was ſupported by ſe. 


James Johnſtone, who conceived 
that the duke's revenue from Oſna. 
burgh ſhould be taken into confi- 


deration, which he ſtated to amount 
to 35,0001]. per annum. 


Sir Wil. 
liam Dolben ſeemed of the ſame 
opinion with reſpect to the propriety 
of conſidering the revenue from | 
Oſnaburgh, but did not think it 
exceeded 12,0001. Mr. M. A. Tay- 
lor (who approved of the original 
ſum propoſed) aſſerted that the re- 
venue did not nett above 5 or 6,0001, 
& Fear ñ 

Amidſt ſuch a contrariety of opi- 
nions, Mr. Fox remarked, where 
ſhould they look for an ultimate de- 
ciſion? In fact it was unuſual, im- 
| proper, 


, : 


oper, and undigmified for a Britiſh 
pt of commons to calculate the 
income of a German principality 
when called upon to ſupport the 
ſplendor of a Britiſh prince. With 
his accuſtomed ſhrewdneſs. of ap- 
plication, he exclaimed, Did gen- 
tlemen forget that monarchy was 
an eſſential part of our conſtitution; 
and would they act upon the le- 
velling principle of the meaneſt re- 
public, and fink their princes to the 
rank of private gentlemen ? If the 


i 


people chole to have the benefit and 


Pageantry of monarchy, it was be. 


neath them to grudge at che neceſ- 


ſary expence of it. 


The chancellor of the exchequer 
ſupported Mr. Fox in the aſſertion, 
that we had no right to enquire into 
the expenditure of the revenue of 

Oſnabur gn. e 
. Mr. Burdon's propoſal was re- 
jected; and that of the chancellor 


of the exchequer paſſed without a 


divion. 


Ruſſian armament, Mr. Grey gives notice of his intention to move for papers. 
Mr. Pitt, Mr. Grey moves for papers. Oppoſed by Mr. Pitt, who alludes 
to certain circumſtances of notoriety, which might give riſe to a. more farious 

. diſcuſſion in future. Conjecture on the alluſion. Mr. Pitt anſwered by op. 
ſition. Rejoinder of miniſtry. Mr. Whitbread moves Jeveral reſolutions 
cenſuring the conduct of miniſtry. Arguments in ſupport of the reſalutions. 
Anſwered by the other fide of the houſe. Mr. Fenkinſan's ſpeech an the ba- 
lance of power, The oppoſition ſupport their former arguments, Speech of Mr. 
Sheridan, who expreſſes his aſtoniſhment at Mr. Piti's filence. Mr. Dundas's 
reply. Houſe adjourns. Speech of Mr. Fox. Reflections on it. Aufever 

of Mr. Pitt. Mr. Feæ recommends an alliance with Ruſſia. Houſe of Lords. 
Lord Fitxxuilliam's reſolutions. Lord Portchefter moves a vote of cenſure. 
Duke of Leeds defends his reſignation. Lord Stanhope." Indian Mar. _ 
Maitland moves for papers. Propriety of the production diſcuſſed on both 
tides. On the papers obtained major Maitland grounds ſeveral: reſolutions. ; 
Lord Cornwallis's letter to the Nizam cenſured. Defended. Other queſtions 


aan the war argued. Colonel Phipps moves a vote of approbation on the 
conduct of lord Cornwallis. Adopted without a divifion. © 


S the oppoſition eonſidered the 

propoſed repeal of taxes in 
the light of an attempt to recover 
tie miniſter's popularity, which had 
been diminiſhed by the Ruſſian ar- 
mament, they ſeemed reſolved to 
puſh the latter ſubject a little fur- 
ther, while yet recent, and if poſ- 
ible, obtain a vote of cenſure againſt 
adminiſtration. - Accordingly Mr. 
reb. 12th Grey took an early op- 

N portunity of noticing, 


f 


that he meant to move fer papers 
illuſtrative of the Ruſſian negocia- 
tion, which he did not find among 
thoſe on the table. At the ſame 
time he remarked: it to be a little 


ſingular, that there ſhould be 2 
chaſm in the correſpondence be- 


tween our court and the courts of 
Peterſburgh and Conſtantinople 
from the 31ſt of October 1790 to 


the 26th of May 1791. e lik & 


wiſe pointed out another 2 
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the non · production of a certain ex- 
tract in a diſpatch, which was men“ 


tioned in one of the papers, and re- 


ferred to in a letter of the duke of 
Leeds. He alſo thought it would 
be proper to lay before the houſe 
all that had paſſed on the ſame ſub- 
ject between our court and that of 
Berlin. 8 e 
Mr. Pitt obſerved, that he ap- 
prehended Mr. Grey would move 
partly for papers which had no ex- 
iſtence, and partly for papers which 
he deemed it highly improper to 


make public. 


When Mr. Grey brought for- 


Feb. 20th, ward his motion, a debate 
eee enſued characterized by 
much perſonal alluſton, and pointed 
inſinuation. He endeavoured to 
rove, that the papers before the 


1 


ouſe were mutilated and imper- 


fect, and that, in order to form a fair 


zudgment of the late tranſactions, 
it would be neceſſary for parliament 
to be furniſhed with all the docu- 


ments relative to the ſubject. Pend- 


ing a negociation, they had been 


told, that it would be dangerous to 


divulge the particulars of proceed- 
ings ſtill in embryo; but when the 


negociation was terminated, he 
thought no reaſonable objection 
could lie againſt their being made 
public. 


nowned for her political wiſdom 
and conſiſtency, had adopted ſuch a 
meaſure, and informed her ſubjects 
of the cauſe of the war, and the 


reſources neceſſary for the ſupport 
of the Ruſſian honour and dignity. 


If the ſovereign of Ruſſia, whoſe 


actions were not amenable to her 
People, had cendeſcended to fuch 
an explanation, had thus in effect 
acknowledged, that even deſpotic 


governments were in ſome degree 


ander the eontroul of public opi- 


- 
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nion, ought not the miniſter of 
England to purſue a ſimilar line of 
conduct, and by explaining the riſe 
and progreſs of the negociation, 
ſtate to parliament the real grounds 
for the expenditure of the public 


- money? - 


He contended, that even the pa. 
pers before the houſe furniſhed ſuſ. 
ficient documents for a criminal 
charge againſt the miniſtry. By them 
it appeared that government had 
armed without any reaſonable cauſe 
of provocation, and then diſhonour. 
ably receding from the threatened 
hoſtilities, had - expoſed the country 


to ridicule and contempt. Unleſ; | 


ſome enquiry was made into the 


conduct of a miniſter who had 


fruitleſsly waſted the public money 
in an uſeleſs and expenſive arma- 


ment, the members of that houſe 
would, in his opimon, forfeit the | 
high title of incorrupt repreſenta- 
tives of the people, and become the 
tools of an abandoned adminiſtra. 


tion. 


In the courſe of his ſpeech, he 
threw out ſome reflections on the 


nature of our engagements with 
Pruſſia, tending to inſinuate, that 


we had perhaps ſtipulated to ſecond 


the ambitious views of that power 


on Dantzick and Thorn. 
The empreſs, who was re- 


He moved, “ For copies or ex. 
tracts of all re reſentations or re- 
quiſitions made by Pruſſia to Great 


Britain, or by Great Britain to Pruſ- 
ſia relative to the war between 


Ruſſia and the Porte, with the re- 
ſpective anſwers to ſuch repreſenu · 


tions or requiſitionns 
2. For an account of all offers made 
to the Porte by Great Britain for 
the purpoſe of propoſing conditions 
of peace to the empreſs, together 
with the anſwers to ſuch offers; 
of all repreſentations and requiſi- 
155 tion 
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tons, with their reſpective anſwers tion; a power, which . had always 


made by the Porte ;'and alſo of ſuch 
engagements entered into by Great 


. # * 
Britain with the Porte relative to 


any aſſiſtance which was to be af- 
ſorded to that power in caſe of the 
continuation of the war: 5 

z. For an account of the ſteps 
taken by the allied courts of Great 
Britain and Pruſſia to propoſe to 
the Porte the conditions of peace, 
conſented to by Meſſrs. Whitworth 
and Fawkener, and count Goltze, 
in their memorial dated July 22d 
A For an account of the over- 
tures made by his Catholic majeſty 
and the court of Denmark for the 
purpoſe of terminating the war be · 
tween Ruſſia and the Porte: 

5. For an account of all memo- 


nals, repreſentations, . and requiſi- - 


tions, together with the anſwers to 
the lame, which may have paſſed be- 
tween the courts of London and 


been aſſumed, although occaſionally 
reſiſted by the operations of party 
and cabal, embracing with avidity 
every opportunity of clogging the 
wheels of government. Ihe ſame 
confidence. might ſometimes be re- 
quiſite even after the coneluſion of 
a treaty, which was particularly the 
caſe in the inſtance under conſider- 
ation. For the unreſerved commu- 
nication of the documents then de- 
manded would, he contended, fruſ- 
trate- our operations” abroad, and 
render the ſituation of our miniſters 


at various courts irkſome, if not pre- 


earious, In general, it might be aſ- 
ſerted, that a reaſonable ſhare of 
confidence was not- only allowed; 
but required by the conſtitution. 
If the executive government abuſed 
the truſt repoſed in it, then, but not 
till then, the duty of parliament 
was to enquire, condemn, and pu- 
niſh. But here, as in every other 


Peterſburgh, from the 10th of De- 
cember 1789, relative to the ſaid 
war.“ tt . 
The chancellor of the exchequer 


inſtance of crimination, there ſnould 
always be ſome ſpecific charge 
alledged, ſomething which, when 
brought home to adminiftration, 


oppoſed the production of the pa- 
pers for which Mr. Grey moved. 
Sufficient, he thought, had already 
been laid before the houſe to regu- 
late its deciſion on the conduct of ad- 
miniſtration. The production of moxe 
vould not only be an unneceſſary but 
dangerous meaſure. That miniſters 


were entitled to ſome ſort of conſi- 


dence was, he conceived, agreed on 
all ſides. Every ſpecies of unli. 
mited confidence” he allowed to be 


unconſtitutional, as the deareſt pri- 


vilege of that houſe was the right 
of inveſtigating, condemning, and 
correcting the abuſes of the ex- 
ecutive government. Pending a 
freaty, a certain diſcretionary power 
vught to de repoſed in adminiſtra» 


would counterbalance the evils ne- 
ceſlarily attendant on the expoſure 
of Rate ſecrets... 16. ors} 
He reminded the oppoſition, that 
in the year 1784, when the country 
had been ſaid to be without any 
executive government at all; the doc- 


trine of confidence was the favourite 


cry of their party, and that this 
doctrine was carried to ſuch an 
height, as to addreſs the throne 
upon the choice of miniſters againſt 
the decided voice of the people. 
At the period alluded to, the fen- 


timents of a majority of that houſe 


were maintained to be the ſenti- 
ments of the whole people conſti- 


tutionally declared by their repre- 


ſentatives in parliament z. when cir, _ 
L _ eumſtances 
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ceived that they were conſidered as 
nothing more than the mere ſenti- 
ments of a party under the ſuppoſ- 


ed controul of miniſters. 


He inſiſted, that the papers on 


- the table inſtead of criminating, 
completely exculpated him; and 
that the production of more in every 


point of view would be unneceſſary, 


for, as he wanted no more for his 
defence, ſo his opponents had ſtated, 


eady before the houſe 
dle proofs of his guilt. 


He bad not armed the nation with- 


out the concurrence of parliament. 
If he had been unable, at laſt, to 
carry the point for which he at firft 
contended, if he had been unwilling 


to riſk a war, after having prepared 


an armament, culpability would not 
attach to him. Had it not been for 


certain circumſtances of notoriety 

| hoſtile to the political intereſts of 
_ the country, he was confident that 
the efforts of miniſters would have 
been crowned with ſucceſs; but 
this ſubje& might perhaps give riſe 
to a more ſerious diſeuſſion at ano- 


ther tim. 


The eircumſtances of notoriety, 


to which Mr. Pitt alluded, were ſup- 
poſed to be thoſe which we no- 
ticed “ at the concluſion of our nar- 


rative of the war between Ruflia 


and the Porte; and the ſerious 
diſcuſſion which he had in contem- 


plation, to be a parliamentary en- 


quiry into the proceeding. 
The miniſter's arguments were 
combated by the other ſide of the 
bouſe, and the charge againſt op 
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cumſtances were altered, he per- 


alteration of opinion, it was ſaid, 


was not in them, but in thoſe gentle. 


men, who, previous to the year 
1784, had formed the minority, and 
thought it was impoſſible for minil. 
ters to have too little confidence, 
but who had fince been admitted 
into his majeſty's councils, and noy 


thought it was impoffible for then 


to have too much. The genen 
principle of confidence was next ar. 
gued; but it was firft maintained 


to be the duty of an individual in 
that houſe, When he could vot per. 


ſuade the majority to impoſe rea. 
ſonable limits on their confidence in 
the miniſter, to ſound the alarm with. 
out doors, and to inform the peo. 
ple, that if the unlimited confidence 
which they repeſed in their repre. 
fentatives was transferred to the 
miniſter, they were betrayed, not 
repreſented; that in this caſe 
they ſhould watch for themſelye, 
and ſubſtitute for the controul of 
parliament, the controul of publi 
—ĩ data he 
The general propoſition, thut 


confidence ſhovld be placed in mi. 


niſters, was acknowledged to be i 
vital part of the conſtitution. One 


exception, however, was at leaſt to 


be made, that of voting money for 


armaments at the demand of the 


miniſter, without due information of 
the neceſſity and uſe of the propoſ. 
ed object. The crown, it was 
granted, poſſeſſed the ſole right df 
declaring war, but the commons 
might give or withhold ſupplies at 
their diſcretion. In a caſe where 


p- one party muſt give way, it was 
pofition of ben Tn yg their 
_ lentiments on the doQtrine of con- 
. fidence, immediately retorted. The 


thought that the conceſſion would 
come with more reaſon and bettet 


grace from the crown than the con- 


w_y 


* Vol, xxxii. pr 202 and 203. 
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mons, who - muſt otherwiſe vote Ruſſia and the Porte. The inſtance- 


away the money of their conſtitu- 
ents without their conſent, and for 
urpoſe of which they might not 
Upon the ſuppoſition that 
a difference of opinion exiſted on 
the expediency of à War, that a 
majority of the houſe, ſupported by 
a majority of the people were on 
one fide, and miniſters on the other, 
would it be proper for the opinion 
of miniſters to prevail? _ 

The propriety of producing the 
papers moved for, was principally 
argued on this ground, that if the 
papers already produced afforded 
matter of crimination, - the houſe 
had a right to the production of 
others, in order to learn the whole 
extent of culpability. In anſwer to 
the remark, that ſtate ſecrets might 
thus be divulged, the diſcloſure of 
which would prove inimical to the 
intereſts of the country, it was ob- 
ſerved, that the houſe might ap- 
point a ſecret committee for the in- 
ſpection of ſuch as ought not to be 
ſubmitted to the public eye. As an 
additional argument for the pro- 
duction of the papers, it was hinted, 
that the court of Berlin had been X 
diſatisfied with, the negociation, 
complaining, that Pruſſia had been 
drawn in for the ſake of a Britiſh 
intereſt, and likewiſe, that the Porte 
ſo far from ſoliciting, had in reality 
objected to our interference. 

Miniſters, however, on the other 
hand, conceived themſelves to have 
been entitled to confidence even on 
the mode of reaſoning: adopted by 
their opponents; for, when appli- 
cation had been made to parlia- 
ment, in the preceding ſeſſion, for 
money to defray the expences of an 
armament, the preciſe object of that 
armament had been diſtinctly ſtated, 
, to mediate a peace between 


a oy, TP * — % 


of our interference in the affairs of 
Holland in the year 1787 was 
100m to prove, that the moſt pro- 
ound ſecrecy at the commencement - 
of a war was ſometimes abſolutely 
neceſſary. Any explanation of the 
meaſures about to be purſued, would 
at that time have completely ruined 
the object in view. Mr. Grey's 
motions were rejected by a majo- 
rity of 11 3 1 20—noes 235. 
When the ſubject came & 
again under conſidera- 1 29th. 
tion, Mr. Whitbread took the lead 
on the ſide of oppoſition. He 
moved the three following reſolu- 
tions; 5 1 reW key 
© 1. That no arrangement re- 
ſpecting Oczakow and its diſtri, 
appears to have been capable of af- 
fecting the political or commercial 
intereſts of this country, ſo as to 
juſtify any hoſtile interference on the 
part of Great Britain between Ruſ- 
ſia and the Porte: e Sib 
2. That the interference of Great 
Britain for the pupoſe of prevent- 
ing the ceſſion of the ſaid. fortreſs, 
and its diſtrict, to the empreſs of 
Ruſſia, has been wholly unſucceſsful: 
3. That his majeſty's miniſters in 
endeavouring by means of an armed 
force to compel the empreſs of Ruſ- 
tha to abandon her claim to Qcza- 
kow, and its diſtrict, and in conti- 
nuing an armament after the object 
for which it was propoſed had been 
relinquiſhed, have been guilty of 
groſs miſconduct, tending to incur 
unneceſſary expences, and to dimi- 
niſh the influence of the Britiſh” na- 
tion in Rö... 
Beforę entering on the general 
ſubje& of diſeuſſion, the oppoſition 
aſſumed merit to themſelves for the 
diſtinguiſhed line of conduct which  _ 
they had purſued in the preceding 
| EE. © 
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ſeſſion. Perſuaded, that the war, 
had it been proſecuted, would have 
reduced this country to the loweſt 
Rate of actual diſtreſs, and that their 
oppoſition to it had been highly 
grateful to the bulk of the nation, 
they naturally felt a more than uſual 
ride on the occaſion. 
The firſt argument advanced in 
ſupport of the reſolutions,” was the 
impolicy of a war with Ruſfia, in a 
commercial point of view. Our 
trade with that country was ſaid to 
be not only a great and ſubſtantial, 
but even an indiſpenſable benefit to 
Great Britain. As a nurſery for 
ſeamen, as an inexhauſtible ſource 
of ſupply in naval ſtores, and raw 
materials of every. deſcription, the 


' Ruſſian trade was declared to be the 


firſt in point of value, which we 
ought to cheriſh, the laſt that ſhould 
be relinquiſhed. \ 

It was next obſerved, that there 
never exiſted the {lighteſt grounds 
on our part for an armed negocia- 
tjon. The empreſs had requeſted us 
to uſe our influence with the Turks, 
for the purpoſe of perſuading them 
to comply with her juſt and reaſon- 
able demands. Inſtead of concili- 
ating them to the propoſals of the 
empreſs, miniſters were accuſed of 
having ſtimulated them to a proſe- 
cution of the war. Vet after all, 
the very identical propoſals, with 
only a trifling modification, which 


at firſt had been declared inadmiſ- 
fible, and had occaſioned one arma- 


ment, were at laſt accepted, and 
formed the baſis of the late peace. 

That the principal objection of 
miniſters to admit the terms of the 


empreſs in the firſt inftance, aroſe 


from an unwillingneſs to leave Ruſ- 
fa in poſſeſſion of the town and di- 
ſtrict of Oczakow, appeared from 
A2 n official letter, dated May 26 


ſia would be attended with conſe. 
But, it was aſke 


connection with it? Nor was its po. 
litical conſequence eſtimated at 


have been ſufficiently proved hy 
balance of power, why did they 


the trade with Ruſſia was an, indi 
penſable benefit to Great Britain, 
the miniſterial fide of the hou: 
maintained the rev 


exſe of the propo- 
ſition, that the "ſk with Great 


marking, that the queſtion turnel 


manner by the honourable Mr. Jet 


" miniſters had acted, was wiſe and 


Britain, was that of forming 


1791, in which it was ſtated, thy 
the poſſeſſion of Oczakow by Ru 


juences net only injurious to the 
ſecurity and independance of th 
Ottoman power, but deſtructive gf 
the general tranquillity of Europe 

43 of what poſlible 
1mportance in a commercial point 
of view, can Oczakow ever bet 
Great Britain, ſince we neither hare 
had, nor are likely to have, the lea 


higher rate, which was thought tg 
the conduct of miniſters themſelves; 
for if the poſſeſſion of it by Ruf. 
ſia could poſſibly affect the genen 


ever agree to ſuch a conceſſion? 
In aniwer to the aſſertion, that 


Britain was an indiſpenſable bene, 
fit to Ruſſia, at the ſame time n. 


more on the balance of power, tha 
on the balance of trade. The u. 
gument on the balance of poet, 
was diſcuſſed in a full and complete 


kinſon, who addreſſed the houſe fr 
the firſt time in his life, in a ſtyled! 
elocution unuſual in ſo young a mal 
and ſo inexperienced a peaket, 
The ſyſtem, he obſerved, upon which 


politic. It had been long an ell. 
bliſhed maxim with the ſoundeſt po- 
liticſans, that the principle which 
ſhould guide the counſels of Gre 


cementing continental allianc% 
France was our natural rival; Hs 


Jan 


3 


hund our natural ally; every attempt, 
therefore, to prevent the latter from 
falling into the rapacious hands 
of the former, was in his opi- 
nion deſerving of applauſe. But 
in vain, he remarked, would every 
attempt of this kind be made, un- 
leſs we connected ourſelves with 
ſome continental power which 
might, deen occaſion, furniſh an ar- 
my capable of coping with the for- 
midable troops of France. The 
powers of Pruſſia and Auſtria ap- 
peared equally eligible for this pur- 
poſe; but while the diſſenſions in 
the Netherlands, and the connec- 
tion between the court of Vienna 
and France militated againſt the 
idea of our uniting with Auſtria, 
the ſubſiſting friend ſhip between the 
houſe of Brandenburgh and the 
Dutch inclined us to give the pre- 
ference to Pruſſia. If, therefore, 
our alliance with Pruſſia was to be 
ſupported (which ſeemed admitted 
on all fides) he contended, that our 
interference to prevent the Porte 


Porte were incapacitated from keep- 
ing Ruſſia in check, the whole 
weight of the Ruſſian empire might 
preſs with an accumulated force on 
Pruſſia, and thus diſable it from af- 
fording us affiftance in the hour of 
neceſſity. 
England, he afferted, that Tur. 
key was to Pruſſia; and that we 
were as much bound to come for- 
ward in ſdpport of the Turk, as 
Pruſſia had been when a late attempt 


was made to ruin the independence 
po- of Holland. Such was the outline 
hick of Mr. Jenkinſon's argument on the 
eu policy of our interferenè; an out- 
and line which he filled 


up with much 


elaborate preciſion, 


from being cruſhed by Ruſſia, was 
abſolutely neceſſary. For if the 


What Holland was to 


wrt 
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That a principal object of the ar- 
mament was to prevent the ceſſion of 
Oczakow to Ruſſia was in part admit- 
ted by the friends of the miniſter, who 
contended, tbat ſuch a ceſſion might 


enable Ruſſia, in time, to become a 


formidable naval power. The other 
ſide of the houſe was aceuſed of ar- 
guing on extremes, either that Oc- 
zakow was of no importance at all, 
or of every. importance, when the 
truth perhaps lay between the two 
poſitions. That it was of conſider- 
able importance appeared from the 
manner in which the contendin 
parties had ſtruggled for it. Al- 
moſt every other point the empreſs 
ſhewed a readineſs to concede or 
modify, but ſhe adhered to this with 
the moſt inflexible firmneſs. Its 
real importance however, ought 
not, it was thought, to. be decided 
by what might be the ſuppoſed va- 
lue of it in the hands of the Otto- 
mans, and in its preſent ſtate, but 
by what ſubſequent uſe the empreſs 
might make of it, to the probable 
aggrandizement of her own empire, 
and the deſtruction of the general 
balance of power. To the argu- 
ments on the policy of our inter- 
ference were added others in proof 
of its Juſtice. The empreſs was 
ftated to have conducted herſelf in 
fach a manner, by obtaining poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Crimea, by promoting 
a rebellion in Egypt, by laying 
claim to Beſſarabia, Wallachia, an 
Moldavia, and by ſtill preſſing for 
farther conceſſions, that the Porte 
was at length neceſſitated to take 


up arms, as its laſt and only reſource 1 


againſt her unjuſt engroachments. 

As to the miniſter's failure on ths 
point of Oczakow, it was alledged 
that culpability ſhould not be im- 
puted to him, but to his e Mi 


7 


palfied the hands of government. 
1 — mg however, had been ob- 
tained, as the empreſs had been 
perſuaded to recede from her origi- 


8 Turkiſh; provinces of Beſſarabia, 

Wallachia, and Moldavia, and to 
permit the free navigation of the 
Dnieſter. In juſtification of giving 
up Oczakow, it was remarke „ that 
the ſame perſeverance which might 
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ſucceſs was probable, and war un- 
certain, might be highly impolitic 
when ſucceſs was doubtful, and war 
certain. 
of their primary object entitled mi- 
niſters to praiſe rather than blame. 
With reſpect to the continuation of 
the armament after it was reſolved 
to relinquiſh Oczakow in prefer- 
ence to hazarding a war, this mea- 
ſure was defended on the ground, that 
without it there might perhaps have 
been little probability of our ob- 
taining from the empreſs any modi- 
B, ooo | 
'The oppoſition again came for- 
ward in ſupport of the reſolutions. 
Many compliments were paid to 
Mr. Jenkinſon for his maſterly ob- 
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His ſyſtem, however, was conceived 
to be more ingenious than rational, 


contingencies, the breaking of any 


/ 


who had crippled his exertions, and I 

ed the whole. Could the ſuppon 
of ſuch precarious principles he 
thought an adequate cauſe for war: 
eſpecially at a period when almo# 


nal intention of diſmembering the every court in Europe was produci 


be wiſe and commendable when 


The reſignation therefore 


mament appeared. 
ation was declared to be unnece{- 


ſervations on the balance of power. 


entirely depending on a chain of 


The authenticity of this paper was denied by the miniſtry. As a ſingular 
performance, we nevertheleſs give it in a note.—“ The grand ſignior wars fat 
| Bimſelf, and for himlelf makes peace — he can truſt his own ſlaves, ſervants, and 
ſubjects—he knows their faith, has experienced their virtue, apd can rely upon 
their fidelity. A virtue long ſince baniſhed your corner of Europe. If all obe 
chriſtians tell truth, no reliance is to be had on England, ſue buys and ſells al 
mankind. ' The Ottomans have no connection with your king, nor your country” 
we never ſought for your advice, your interference or friendſhip; we have no m- 
niſter, no agency, no correſpondence with you; for what reaſon offer ve then d 
mediate for us with Ruſſia? why ſeek ye to ſerve an empire of infidels, as ye 4 


link of which immediately deſtroy. | 


changes, ,which mocked all politicy 
ſpeculation ? If the empreſs indeed, 
commanding a numerous and hardy 
race, poſſeſſing great extent of ter. 
ritory without diſunion, and accu. 
mulation of power without unwieldi. 
neſs, were to ſeize Conſtantinople 
itſelf, to occupy the Euxine with 
her fleets, where no European eye 
could ſee or examine their force un. 
til they poured into the Mediter. 
ranean, then perhaps it was admit. 
ted ſhe might become an object of 
dread to Great Britain, but the pro. 
bability of ſuch an event ſhould be 
proved before the neceſſity of ana. 


The idea of our having obtained 
any modification of the leaſt conſe. 
quence was extremely ridiculed, 
Our commencement of the negoci. 


ſary and wanton ; our conduct in i 
characterized by arrogance and in. 
juſtice 3 and our termination of it 
mean and puſillanimous. 80 fa 
were we from having gratified our 
Ottoman friends, that they regard- 
ed us with contempt and abhorrence, 
In ſupport of this laſt aſſertion “, 
long paper was read, purporting b 
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be a copy of the grand vizier's an- marked, had not been blamed for 
ſwer to our ambaſſador at Conſtan- yielding to the public opinion; but 
tinople. The miniſter, it was re- for reducing himſelf to ſuch a ſitu 

| ADL"? | 15 poi 1 e . ation, 


us Muſſelmen ? we want not your friendſkip, aid, or mediation. Jour vizier, of 
whom you ſpeak ſo highly, muſt have ſome project of deception in view, ſome op- 
preſſive ſcheme to amuſe your nation whom we are told are credulous, ſervile, and 
adorers only of money. Avarice, if we are well informed, is your chief charac- 
teriſtic—you would ſell and buy your God—money is your deity—and all things 
is commerce with your miniſtry, with your nation.-Come ye then to fel] us to 
Ruſſia? No, let us bargain for ourſelves: When fate has {pun out the thread of 
our good fortune we mult yield; what has been decreed by God and the prophet of 
men muſt and will come to pats, We Ottomans know no fineſſe, —-Duplicity 
and cunning are your chriſtian morals. We are not aſhamed to be honeſt, down- 
right, plain and faithful in our ſtate maxims. If we fail in war, we ſubmit to 
the will of Heaven, decreed from the beginning. We have long lived in ſplendor | 
the firſt power on earth, and we glory, having triumphed for ages over chriſtian - 
infidelity and depravity, mixed with all ſorts of vice and hypocriſy we adore the 

God of nature and believe in Mahomet—you neither believe in the God you pre- 
tend to worſhip, nor in his Son, whom you call both your god and your prophet, 
What reliance can there be upon fo ſacrilegious a race? Truth you baniſh, as you 
do virtue, from all your conduct and actions with each other—read the catalogue 
of the complaints, manifeſtoes, declarations, and remonſtrances of all the chriſtian 
| kings, monarchs and emperors, who have lived and warred with each othei— 
you find them all equally blaſphemous, equally perfidious, equally cruel, equally 
unjuſt and faithleſs to their engagements.—Did the Turk ever forfeit his promiſe, 

word, or honour ? Never! Did ever a chriſtian power keep an engagement but While 
it ſuited his own avarice or ambition? No! How then do you think we are to truſt 
you, a nation at this moment, if we are told truth, ruled by a perfidious adminiſtra- 
tion, without one grain of virtue to guide the machine of ſtate? the grand bgnior 
| has no public intercourſe with your court—he wants none—he wiſhes for none. If 
you wiſh to remain here either as a ſpy, or, as you term yourſelf, an ambaſſador for 
your court, you may live with thoſe of other chriſtian nations, while you demean 
yourſelf with propriety, but we want neither your aid by fea or land, nor your 
council or mediation. I have no order to thank you for your offer, becauſe it is by 
the Divan deemed officious z nor have I any command to thank you for the offer 
ot your naval aſſiſtance, becaule it is what the Porte never dreamed of admitting 
into our ſeas. What you have to do with Ruſſia we neither know or care, our con- 
cerns with that court we mean to finiſh as ſuits ourſelves, and the maxims of our 
laws and ſtate policy. If you are not the moſt profligate-chriſtian nation, as you 
ire charged to be, you are undoubtedly the boldeit in preſumption and effrontery, 
in offering to bring ſuch a power as Ruſſia to terms; ſuch as you and ſome other 
trivial chriſtians united fancy yourſelves equal to command-—we know better, and 


for therefore this effrontery of yours amounts rather to audacity, and to an imbecile die- 
and tation, which muſt render your councils at home mean and contemptible, and your 
pon advice abroad unworthy of wiſdom, or attention from any power, much leſs the re- 
het gerd of the Porte, which on all occaſions wherein its minitters had liſtened to you, 
3 al have experienced evil, either in your deſigns or in your ignorance—his fybhme 
yo bighneſs cannot be too much upon his guard againſt the 8 and preſump- 
-mb tion of a nation fo perfidious to the intereſts of its ſubjefs (or coloniſts )—bur it is 
n : the uſual way of chriſtian princes to ſell and cede over their ſubjects to each other for 
J: 


honey, Every peace made amongſt you, as we are well informed, is made fa» 
Vol, XXXIv. "Fa Ty - © vourable 
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ation, that he could neither proceed 
without loſs, nor retreat without diſ- 

race. 3 . 
On this laſt topic, Mr. Sheridan 
in particular was peculiarly pointed 


Pitt of having continued the arma- 
ment, not to produce acquieſcence 
in his demands, but merely from a 
proud obſtinacy of diſpoſition, which 
could not brook the retraction of 


tleman, in his idea, had ſtill kept 
it up to preſerve an haughty ap- 
pearance of character for himſelf, 
after he had ſacrificed the dignity 
of his royal maſter; ſtill perſiſted in 
making the fleet of England ride at 
Spithead in affected pomp, or rather 


naval manceuvres the zig-zag type 
of his own crooked policy. If Mr. 
Pitt was wrong in the principle 
which he at firſt held out as à rea- 
ſonable cauſe for our arming, he 


right he ought to be impeached for 


wiſe expreſſed his aſtoniſnment at 
the ſilence which the miniſter had 
hitherto preſerved, wrapping him- 
ſelf up in a garb of myſtery, with 


inſult to injury, and with a degree 

of arrogance altogether unexam- 

pled, diſdaining to account to the 
houſe for his conduct. 1 80 

| Mr. Dundas obſerved in reply, 


with Ruſſia. ; 
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and perſonal, directly accuhng Mr. 


error. The right honourable gen- 


in diſgraceful array, exhibiting in 
miſrepreſentations. 


ought to be diſgraced; if he was 


abandoning it. Mr. Sheridan like- 


his accuſtomed haughtineſs, adding 
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that Mr. Pitt waited until he heard 
from the lips of Mr. Fox the full 
amount of the charges which were 
to be brought againſt him. On ac. 
count, however, of the lateneſs of 
the hour, the houſe adjourned; and 
the debate was reſumed on the fol. 
lowing day. 1 St 
After two or three gentlemen in 


oppoſition had delivered their ſen. 


timents on the. reſolutions, which 
were heard by the houſe with much 
ſeeming impatience, Mr, Fox at 
length roſe, and prefaced his ſpeech 
by reprobating the mode in which 
the miniſter choſe to conduct his. 
defence. Accuſed of having in. 
volved the nation in diſaſter and 
diſgrace, he thought proper to rc. 
ſerve himſelf, until his opponents 
had all ſpoken, that no means might 
be given to reply to his defence, and 
to expoſe its fallacies, or detect its 

After having animadverted for 
ſome time on this (as he termed it) 
unfair and unmanly conduct, he 
proceeded to ſupport the arguments 


of his friends. Notwithſtanding 


that ſome of them had ſpoken, per. 
haps, too generally againfl conti- 
nental connections, he confeſſed that 
he could not himſelf behold affairs 
on the continent with perfect indif- 
ference. When ſuch a power as 
that of France, and with views ſuch 
as the family compact was intended 
to ſerve, appeared ready to dictate 


vourable to the king that beſt bribes. The Ottoman miniſtry have too long and 
too often given car to European councils, and as often as they ſo did, they either 
were betrayed, ſold, or deceived—away then with your interference for the Porte 


lt has been your aim to embroil all mankind, and thereafter to profit by your 
perfidy. We aſk not, want not, nor deſire your commerce, hecauſe our merchants 
have been ſacrificed to your double dealings you have no religion but gain—ava- 
rice is your only god, and the chriſtian faith you profeſs but a maſk for your hy- 


pocriſy we. Will hear no: mere from you—therefore you are commanded to wake 


no reply. 


1 
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and give laws to its neighbours, he 
thought that the intereſts of our coun- 
try demanded our interference and 
our arms; but he could not carry his 
ideas to ſuch diſtant dangers, to ſuch 
à concatenation of political connec- 
tions, as Mr. Jenkinſon had develop- 
ed. To judge of our alliances by the 
circumſtances which made them ne- 
ceſſary, he ſtated to be the true po- 
licy for England. He conceived it 
would be wrong to form no continen- 
tal connections at all, and equally 
wrong to carry them to the extreme 
which had been propoſed. 1 

On the point of Oczakow, he re- 
marked, that if the ceſſion of it to 
Ruſſia, could in the leaſt affect the 
general balance of power in Europe, 
by abandoning it to the empreſs, the 


miniſter had condemned and diſ- 


graced himſelf. If it were ſaid, 
that perhaps Oczakow was not 


worth a war particularly againſt 


public opinion, it was only worth an 
armament, 1t was worth a threat, 
but not worth carrying that threat 
into execution, he ſhould reply, that 
ſuch a mode of reaſoning was grols 


and ſcandalous, contemptible, pro- 


fligate, and di ſhonourable. | 
Adminiſtration it ſeemed, defended 

the dereliction of its firſt meaſures 

upon the principle, that public opi- 


nion was againſt them. His obſer- 


vation on this was, that when the 
public opinion on great and impor- 
tant points did not ſquare with the 
opinion of miniſters, it was a duty 
which they owed to their king, their 
country, and their own honour, to 
reſign. But he denied, in fact, that 
they had acted on public opinion at 
all; they had rather acted on the 
dread of being unſupported in the 
war by a majority of that houſe. 
This he thought evident, from the 
bare circamftance. that in one week 


_ after the firſt delivery of his majeſ- 131 


ty's meſſage they had completely 
changed their ſyſtee. 
If it were aſked, what right had 
the right honourable gentleman to 
interfere at all in the diſpute, the 
anſwer, he conceived, would be ob- 
vious—the right of a proud 'man 
anxious to play a lofty part. France 
had quitted the ſtage; the character 


of the miſerable diſturber of empires 


was vacant; when he came forward, 
reſolved to boaſt, and vapour, and 
to play his antick tricks on the ſame 


theatre. What has been the conſe- 
quence? After menacing, twiſting, 


and turning, after keeping up an 


armament for four months, and 


ſpending half a million of money, 
after having reſorted to all the ſe- 
verities of impreſſing, dragging the 
moſt valuable citizens from their 
peaceful homes, he had been oblig- 
ed at laſt to crouch at the empreſs's 
foot, to alk from her goodneſs 

and generoſity ſome ſlight modifi- 
cations of her firſt propoſals,” and 
finally to accede to all her de- 


mands. 


In a mingled ſtyle of contempt 


and ridicule, Mr. Fox deſcanted at 


large on the whole of what he call- 


ed this dirty tranſaction. He de- 
fied any man to produce an inſtance 
half ſo degrading from the page of 
hiitory. Before we armed, the ob- 


ject he obſerved, for which we were 


ſuppoſed to have embraced that mea- 
ſure, was actually abandoned; yet 
miniſters perſevered 1n their abſurd 
fcheme, diſtreſſed our commerce 
and ſquandered the revenues of the 
kingdom for no one rational pur- 
poſe; only to gratify the pride and 
folly of the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, to preſerve his place for 
him by keeping up the appearance 


of conſiſtency, Such miſerable and 


ruinous 


"101 ® 
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minds of his hearers. 


made to 
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low and groveling minds. Careleſs 
of fame, and attached only to power 
and emolument, the right honoura- 


ble gentleman had preferved his 


place, but Joſt, his reputation. If 
arguments were wanting to prove 
the neceſſitv of a reſorm, the conduct 


of adminiſtration on this occaſion 
_ ſufficiently proved it. That the pride 


nd preſumption of one man ſhould 
2 05 calamity and diſgrace on a 


whole nation he thought was almoſt 
more than philoſoph 
human patience to endure. 


could teach 
In this admired ſpeech (to which 


| the plan of this hiſtory will not allow 


ſcope for doing juſtice) Mr. Fox, 
perhaps, added not much new matter 
to the arguments which had been 
reviouſly advanced. He never- 


theleſs took ſo comprehenſivea ſcope, 
Exhibited every topic in ſo ſtriking 


a point of view, and while he exer- 


eiſed his accuſtomed ingenuity in 
viewing and reviewing the whole 


ſubject in every poſſible light, appa- 


rently expreſſed himſelf in ſo fair and 


unſtudied a manner, that this want 
of novelty was amply compenſated 
by the impreſſion produced on the 


Mr. Pitt paid Mr. Fox many 


high compliments on the richneſs 


and power of his elocution; but 
conſidering the addreſs as rather 
| e imagination than the 
Judgment of the houſe, he very 
neatly converted the eloquence of 


his adverſary to his own advantage, 


by remarking, that the cauſe of op- 


. poſition might make an artful ap- 


peal to the paſſions neceſſary, while 
that which he defended, ſtood in 


need of no ſuch aids. 2 
He ſpoke long on the policy of 


preſerving the balance of power, and 
accuſed the other fide of the houſe 
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ruinous expedients belonged but to 


of admitting the principle, but ey. 
ploding the practice. His own opi- 

Gbject, he ſaid, was clear 
and decided; for he was fully con. 
vinced that the intereſt and honour 
of this country required the moſt vi. 


gilant attention to the political fity. 


ation of the continental powers, leſt 
the predominancy of any one ſhould 
deſtroy that equipoiſe, which he 
deemed neceſſary to the ſafety of 
the whole, + 

That the depreſſion of the Tur. 
kiſh empire in Europe would con. 
fiderably affect the balance of power, 
he thought had been ſufficiently 
proved already. Frem the time of 


William III. to the preſent period, 


the Ottomans had always been con. 
ſidered as powerful allies, and for. 
midable enemies. | 

But the great object of the Ruſ. 
ſians, he remarked, had long been 
to acquire an aſcendency on the 
Black Sea; an object which they 
had in part effected; for, althouph 
they had not yet obtained a com- 


plete pre-eminence, they neverthe- 


leſs divided the ſovereignty of it 
with the Ottomans. Should they 
get the whole of it into their poſſeſ- 
ſion, a new naval power would ariſe, 
formidable to all Europe. To check 
therefore the rapid progreſs of the 
empreſs againſt the Porte, to compel 
her to deſiſt from war, and accept 
reaſonable terms of pacification, 
was undoubtedly. the intereſt of 
Great Britain and her allies. 
Having ſtated what he conceived 
to be the true policy of this country 
in the late diſpute, he next adverted 
to the inquiry, What advantages had 


we obtained by our intervention! 
In his opinion, we had gained fe 


veral; 1ſt, by carrying our poutt 
relative to the navigation of the 
Doieſter; and adly, by inducing the 

CT ky _ emprels 
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empreſs to recede from her firſt 
unfair demand, that the Turkiſh 


provinces of Beſſarabia, Wallachia, 


and Moldavia ſhould be formed into 


an independent ſtate, under the go- 
vernment of a chriſtian prince. 

In anſwer to the charge of his 
having given up Oczakow to the 
empreſs, which he 
garded as a place of ſome import- 
ance, calculated in the hands of the 


Turks to check the progreſs of the 


| Ruflian arms, he could only obſerve, 
as he before had done, that in this 
inſtance blame ſhould attach to his 
adverſaries, and not to himſelf or 
his colleagues; but he meant not 
to impute criminality to their mea- 
ſures, as they might have acted on 


patriotic motives, in order to fave 


the effuſion of blood, and the ex- 
penditure of the public money. 

Had no divifion, however, exiſted 
in this country, the empreſs, he was 


convinced, would not have ventured 


a ſingle campaign. Ihe triumph 
on the occaſion was certainly on 


Mr. Fox's ſide, if that gentleman, 


cculd arrogate to himſelf any tri- 
umph over the friends and counſels 
of his country, 7: 

He acknowledged that a time 
had exiſted, when the ſame terms 
which had been ultimately obtained 
with an armed force, might have 
been obtained without one. But 
as thoſe terms had been refuſed at 
the period alluded to, and as we af- 
terwards armed, had we diſarmed 
immediately upon a change of / 
tem, it was highly probable that 
we ſhould never Ls gained the 
very conditions which we at firſt 
rejected. On the whole, he flattered 


himſelf that the houſe would not 


liſten to general terms of unmeritcd 


gbloquy, but put a liberal conſtruc- 


undoubtedly re- 


N " L. 
: *. 
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tion on the motives which had d. 


rected his conduct. ER 

After Mr. Pitt had concluded, 
Mr. Fox, in a ſhort ſpeech remark- 
ed, that both in and out of office 
he had always regarded Ruſſia as 4 
defireable ally for this kingdom. 
Ruſſia, of all the powers in Europe, 
ſcarcely excepting Holland, he con- 
ceived to be that power with which 


the cultivation of reciprocal ties o ß 


friendſhip, both commercial and po- 
litical, was moſt natural and moſt 
important. Wl 

The principal ſpeakers on the mĩ- 
niſterial fide were Mr. Jenkinſon and 


Mr. Grant; on the. fide of oppoſi- 


tion Mr. Whitbread, colonel Ma- 
cleod (who in the former ſeſſion — 4 
ported the miniſter) Mr. Grey, Mr. 


Windham, Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. 


Francis: Mr. Burke was not pre- 
ſent. When the firſt reſolution was 
put, it was negatived; on the ſe - 
cond, the previous queſtion was car- 
ried; and on the third, a diviſion 
took place, Ayes 118—noes 244 
On the ſame day that Mr. Grey 
in the houſe of commons moved for 
papers illuſtrative of the Ruſſian ne- 
| rang Earl Fitzwilliam brought _ 7 
rward in the houſe of lords fe-  * 
veral ftrong reſolutions, containing 
an indirect cenſure of the wholi 
tranſaction. They were, 1. That 
it appears to this houſe, that the em- 
preſs of Ruflia (whoſe uncontrovert- 
ed aſſertion to the Pruſſian and 
Britiſh miniſters at Peterſburgh, that 
the courts of Berlin and London had 
acknowledged and avowed that ſhe 
had been unjuſtly attacked and pro- 


voked) communicated to his ma- 


jeſty's miniſters by her miniſter at 
this court, the count de Woronzaow. 
on the 26th of May 1790, the fol. 
lowing as the loweſt terms on 
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which ſhe was ready to make peace 
with her enemies. Iiſt, The re- eſta- 
bliſhment of the treaties ſubſiſting 
at the moment of the rupture; 2dly, 
the ceſſion of the void and uncul- 
tivated territory which extends as 
far as the Dnieſter (containing no- 
thing of importance, except the ſin- 
gle town of Oczakow) ſo as this 
river may hereafter ſerve as a fron- 


tier between Ruſſia and Turkey: 


2. That in anſwer to this com- 
munication, his Majeſty's miniſters 
obſerved to the Ruſſian miniſter, 
count Woronzow, that theſe propo- 
fitions appear little calculated to 

Conciliate the minds either of the 
king of Sweden or the Porte. The 
ceſſion of Oczakow with its terri- 
tories to Ruſſia might meet with the 
greateſt oppoſition on the part of the 
Turks, and conſequently ſerve ra- 
ther to prolong than terminate the 
calamines of var 

3. That in the month of Auguſt 
1790, the king of Sweden concluded 
a peace with the empreſs of Ruſſia, 

without the intervention of Great 
Britain : i 
4. That after the peace had been 


concluded with the king of Sweden, 


and during the courſe of a ſucceſsful 
campaign, the ſame propoſitions re- 
ſpecting terms of peace with the 
Porte, as had heretofore been offered 
by the empreſs of Ruſſia, were again 
repeated by his Swediſh majeſty 
on different occaſions, and particu- 
larly fo on the 31ſt of October 1790, 


accompanied, on that occaſion, by 


a declaration, that the conditions 
of peace would always conſiſt of 
the ſame terms on her part: 
5. That thoſe propoſitions having 
been invariable on the part of the 
. empreſs from the 26th of May 
1790, a meſſage was delivered on the 


and independence of that power, 


of his majeſty's miniſter, that if the 


of extending the calamities of war 


28th of March laſt, by his majefty's 
miniſters to the two houſes of parlia- 
ment. The reſolution then proceed. 
ed to ſtate his majeſty's meſſage, 
6. That a great naval armament 
was immediately ordered to be 
equipped: that ſubſequent to thi 
armament, a negociation was re. 
ſamed by his majeſty's miniſter at 
Peterſburgh on the 26th, of May 
1791, for the expreſs purpoſe of 
ſecuring a defenſive frontier to the 
Turkiſh empire, as a point of the 
higheſt importance to the ſecurity 


and eſſential for the maintenance 
of the permanent tranquillity of 
Europe; which negociation was 
concluded by adopting the propo- 
ſition made by the empreſs on the 
26th of May 1790, to his majeſty's 
miniſters; and not only admitted az 
the baſis of an accommodation, but 
it was further declared, on the part 


ſaid terms were not accepted by the 
Porte within four months, the ter. 
mination of the war ſhould be left 
to the courſe of events: _ 
7. That the negociations of the 
Britiſh cabinet, during a period of 
fourteen months, from May 26 
1790, backed and enforced by the 
weight and formidable authority of 
a great naval armament, equipped 
for that expreſs purpoſe, had no ef- 
fect with reſpect to the intereſts of 
the Ottoman Porte, unleſs that of 
retarding the concluſion of peace 
between that power and Ruſſia, and 


for two. unneceſſary and more de- 
ſtructive campaigns to the Turks; 
nor any with reſpect to the .intereſts 
of Great Britain, but that af ex- 
poſing the honour, hazarding the 
tranquillity of the kingdom, and of 
e | ' _  erampung 


# 


cramping the extent, and endanger- 
ing the ſafety of its commerce by 
an unneceſſary and moſt expenſive 
diſplay of naval equipment, which 
had ro beneficial object in view, 
and which obtained no national 
advantage whatever.“ 


by a majority of 63—82 to 19. 
Not diſcouraged, however, by their 


the ſubject on the 27th of February 
by a ſtill ſtronger meaſure. On 
that day, lord Porcheſter moved a 
dire& cenſure on his majeſty's mi- 
niſters, for abuſing the confidence 
of that houſe; the motion was 
nevertheleſs negatived by a greater 
majority than the preceding one, 
the numbers being 98 to 19. To 
particularize theſe debates, would 
be to repeat the ſame arguments 
with very little modification, which 
we have juſt detailed from the re- 


of commons. The complexion of 
both debates was rather warmer 
than what is uſual in that houſe. 
At the cloſe of the firſt debate, the 
duke of Leeds roſe to defend his 
conduct in reſigning his official 
ſituation, when adminiſtration in 
the preceding year ſhifted its ground, 
and abandoned the ſyſtem of war. 


F policy of this ſyſtem, on which ad- 
miniſtration had committed itſelf in 
the eyes of all Europe; but, added 
be, when I found in my colleagues 
« diſpoſition to depart from it, duty 
to my king, reſpect to my country, 
and, permit me to ſay, to my own 
feelings pointed out the only line 
which J had to purſue. I laid thoſe 
leals at the feet of his majeſty, with 
which he had been pleaſed & long 
to honour me. Immediately after 


Theſe reſolutions were negatived 


firſt failure, the oppoſition renewed. 


ports of the proceedings in the houſe | 
_ againſt the armament in the former 


His grace forcibly argued upon the 


dne diſcuſſion. on his majeſty's mef- / 


' + ; 
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ſage in both houſes of parliament, 
adminiftration, he remarked, deter- 
mined for, reaſons which he could 
not juſtify to himſelf, to abandon 
the preciſe object of the armament 


at the moment it commenced. Had 
_ queſtion fairly and 
fully laſt year, when repeatedly cal- 
led upon for explanation (and here . 
he took ſhame to himſelf for the 
part he had acted in reſiſting all 


they met the 


explanation on the ſubject) he was 
convinced, that the nation at large 
would have given a hearty concur. 
rence to their meaſures. | 7 


The ſimplicity, candour, and 


manlineſs of his grace's declarations 
on this occaſion were highly extol- 


led by the oppoſition in both 


houſes, who endeavoured to contraſt 


it, in the moſt diſadvantageous point 
of view, with the language and con- 
duct of the miniſters remaining in 


office. e | 
Earl Stanhope, who had voted 


ſeſſion, becauſe he thought a war 


with Ruſſia neither founded in juſ- 


tice, policy, nor neceſſity, ſupport- 
ed adminiſtration on theſe queſtions, 


He reſted the ground of his ſupport _ 


on the defence made by miniſters 


themſelves, who profeſſed to have 
reſigned their own opinions to the 
opinions of the people. After de- 


claring himſelf a warm friend to the 
principles of the conſtitution, he 


recommended a cloſe alliance with 
United with her, he aſ- 
ſerted, we might eaſily preſerve the 


France. 


balance of power, and awe all the 


neighbouring ſtates from projects 


of ambition and aggrandizement. 
The Ruſſian armament was not 


the only meaſure in which the wil- 
dom of adminjitration was arraign- 


ed; its conduct in the Indian war 
was equally cenſured. The fame 
He ground 


\ 
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round indeed had been traverſed 
In the former ſeſſion; but the op- 
poſition ſeemed to flatter themſelves, 
that they might be able to produce 
new articles of crimination, or ad- 
ditional proofs of old ones. With 
this view major . moved 
| for the following papers: 
" 7 Copies. of 1 
or inſtructions from the court of di- 
rectors, or the ſecret committee, to 
the government of India, relative to 
the conduct to be obſerved towards 
Tippoo Sultan, or the Nizam, from 
the 1ſt of January 1788, to the re- 
ceipt of the firſt accounts from In- 
dia of the commencement of hoſti- 
lities with Tippoo. e 
„ Copies of minutes of all con- 
ſultations of the Bengal govern- 
ment relative to any negociation 
between earl Cornwallis and the 
Nizam in 1789. WY 
_ « Copies of all correſpondence 
between the court of directors, or 
the ſecret committee, and the go- 
vernment of India, relative to any 
negociation carried on by earl 
Cornwallis with the Nizam in 
TEE Rs 
„ Copies of all parts of letters 
from earl Cornwallis, or the preſi- 
dency of Fort St. George relative 
to a conſiderable loan of mone 
promiſed by earl Cornwallis to the 
Mahrattas in June 1791. 
* Copies of all accounts received 
by the court of directors in their 
public or ſecret capacity, from their 
ſervants in India, relative to propo- 
fals for peace, either written or ver- 


bal, made by Tippoo, Sultan ſince 


the commencement, of the preſent 
war ; together with the — — al. 
ſigned for not accepting. the ſame, 
according t the lateſt > ona] | 
. Mr. ppiler likewiſe, at the 
fame time, moved for copies of all 
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liberal diſcuſſion on great and im. 


which had a right to inſtitute an 
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letters reſpecting the purchaſe gr 
Cranganore and Jacottah, by th, 
rajah of 'Travancore. . 
In favour of the production of 
theſe papers it was argued, that ng 
poſſible danger could ariſe from x 


* — 1 _ I IT — 


portant queſtions, relative to the 
origin or conduct of a war, at any 
period, except to the partial viey 
of adminiſtration, which might thus 
perhaps be fairly and fully expoſed, 
To the intereſts of the people ſuch 
diſcuſſions would be always bench. 
cial, To withhold the particulx 
papers moved for would be a ma. 
nifeſt injuſtice, not only to the houſe, 


enquiry, but to the public at large, 
who ought to receive information 
from authority. If the war, agree. 
ably perhaps to the idea of its ad. 
vocates, was already terminated, all 
pretexts on the ſcore of ſecrecy 
were of courſe annihilated; if 1 
ſtill continued, it would nevertheleſ; 
be probably at an end before the 
reſult of any debate could reach 
India; but if it was ſuppoſed, that 
the war might be protracted even 
beyond that period, the neceſſity of 
an immediate enquiry appeared ſtil | 
more urgent. To theſe reaſons tor 
the propriety of producing the pa. 
pers, it was added, that the refuſal of 
them could only be conſtrued intoa 
confeſſion, that the war was in- 
volved in expences and calamities oſ 
the moſt ſerious nature, which mi. 
niſters did not judge it expedient t9 
ſubmit to public vie ß. 
In reply to the foregoing obſer- 
vations it was ſaid, that the produc- 
tion of no papers would be reſiſted, 
unleſs ſuch as might lead to a dil. 
cuſſion, the wiſdom and propriety of 
which could not be made manifel. 
To the production of all che papen 
| FO gr moved 


EF 
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moved for by major Maitland, ex- 
cept the laſt, there appeared no ob- 
jection; and theſe could not be pro- 
duced, becauſe they had no exiſtence, 
government being poſſeſſed of no 
other information reſpecting over- 
tures for peace made by Tippoo, 
than what the gazettes had already 
made public. Had ſuch papers 
however really been in the hands of 
miniſters they would have thought 
it their duty to have withheld them. 


that diſcuſſions in that houſe _ 
affect a war, even at ſo great a diſ- 
tance as India; and that much miſ- 
chief would have certainly accrued 
from the debates of the preceding 
ſeſſion, had not reſolutions in favour 
of the juſtice and neceſſity of the war 
been {ubſequently introduced and 
carried, The diſtance of India, 
which prevented its native princes 
from having any tolerable know- 


ment, was rather an argument 
againſt the propriety of ſuch diſeuſ- 
an. I 

On the papers thus 
obtained major Mait- 
land afterwards grounded ſeveral 
reſolutions to the following effect; 
« that the letter of earl Cornwallis 
dated July 7, 1789, was meant to 
have, and has had, the full effect of a 


March 15th. 


— 


up to that period Tippoo gave no 
provocation. e 
That the ſaid letter was a re- 
cognition of the treaty of 1768. 

That the agreement of lord Corn- 
wallis and the Nizam, muſt naturally 
intended to ſeize his count. 
That the object of a ſettlement in 
Jacottah was the invaſion of Tip- 
poo. e 
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It was at the ſame time remarked. 


ledge of the language, cuſtoms, and 
proceedings of a Britiſh parlia- 


treaty executed in due form: That 


have convinced Tippoo, that it was 


* 
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Thbat the reſourees of Bengal were 
too much exhauſted to ſupport the 
war; and that the government of 
Madras had directed the ſeizure of 
Arcot and Tanjore. | 
'That the agreement with the - 
Nizam was in direct violation of the 
moderate meaſures recommended b 
government in Great Britain.” | 
Many of the arguments urged on 
this occaſion had been anticipated in 
the preceding - debate for papers. 
Theſe however we have reſerved; 
to give here a ſhort and connecte 
view of the whole. Fs | 
A direct indication of a hoſtile 
diſpoſition in this country towards 
Tippoo. Sultan was ſuppoſed to be 
contained in lord Cornwallis's letter 
to- the Nizam of July 7th 1789, 
which was termed a moſt ſcanda- 
lous piece of diplomatic artifice and 
folly. In this letter lord Cornwallis. 
referred to an obſolete treaty with 


which had been to cement an alliance 
againſt the Myſorean power; but as 
in the ſubſequent year we had enter- 
ed into another treaty offenſive and 
defenſive with the Myſorean chief 
himſelf, the former was ſuppoſed 
to have been virtually abandoned. 
In the time therefore of profound 
peace with Tippoo, lord Cornwallis 
was accuſed of having attempted to 
revive a treaty, in which we had 
bound ourſelves to hoſtile engage- 
ments againſt the chief of Myſore. 
Such a tranſaction was thought to 
have given the Sultan reaſonable! 
cauſe for jealouſy and ſufpicion. 
On the other hand the letter was 
defended as a fair and judicious per- 
formance, which furniſhed the moſt 
convincing proofs of the pacific dif; 
poſition of England towards the Sul- 
tan. It expreſsly declared that this 
country would never enter into any 
inimical 


the Nizam of 1768, one object of 
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inimical meaſures againſt him, un- muſt have been of courſe as much 
leſs provoked by ſome act of aggref. excited, as if they been actually {cy 
fon on his part. That Tippoo had to commence hoſtilities. 
not taken offence at the letter was On the other hand it was main. 
evident from his having never com- tained, that the troops entered Pra. 
plained of it, or hinted at any ex- vancore with the full conſent, and at 
preſſions which it might be ſup- the expreſs deſire of the rajah, 
poſed to contain of a hoſtile ten- wholly for his protection againſt the 
dency towards him. That it had threatened hoftilities of the ſoltan, 
not influenced his conduct in the In every point of view Tippoo wa 
attack upon Travancore was appa- declared to have been the aggreſſot; 
rent from the bare circumſtance of and it was hinted, that he had ac. 
Its date, which was ſcarcely a month tually formed an alliance with 
before the period of his appearing France for the expreſs purpoſe of 
at the head a powerful army in a extirpating the Britiſh name from 
diſtant quarter. Beſides it was con- the Peninſula of India. 
tended to be ſo far from lord Corn- The proſpects of the termination 
wallis's intention to revive the treaty of the war, and the mode of con. 
_ of 1768, that at the commencement duQting it, came next under con- 
of the war he concluded a new treaty fideration. Our reſources were re. 
af partition with our allies. The preſented as very unequal to the 
whole letter was ſaid to be nothing conteſt, an opinion advanced in the 
more than a proper explanation of debates of a former ſeſſion, and then 
a dqubyful clauſe in a former treaty, diſregarded, but now corroborated 
conformable to the ſpirit of the laws by the authority of lord Cornwallis 
of nations, and agreeable to the himſelf, who in one of his late dif. 
ſubſequent deciſions of parliament, - patches had held a ſimilar language, 
The meaſure of ſending troops To make up our deficiency however 
to Travancore, previoully to any one way orother, we had been guilty 
open rupture with the ſultan, was of a flagrant injuſtice; we had ſtript 
adduced as another proof of our our ally, the nabob of Arcot, of his 
Hoftile diſpoſivon towards that dominions, reducing a native prince 
prince. This meaſure was ſaid to of India to a ſtate of indigence and 
| have been carried into effect not beggary; a tranſaction which was 
only without the requeſt, but ex- faid to exceed in turpitude all the 
preſsly againſt the inclinations of alledged crimes of Mr. Haſtings. 
the. rajah, for the ſole purpoſe of The change in the plan of con- 
exciting alarms in the ſultan's mind, ducting the war when lord Corn- 
that he might be irritated to hoſtile wallis firſt aſſumed the command, was 
proceedings, and thus furniſh us adduced to prove that little could 
with an excuſe for attacking him, be expected from an adminiſtration 
under the pretext of ſupporting cur thus ſhifting its ground, and fickle 
ally. Or granting, that the troops in its meaſures. Inſtead of pur- 
were only tent to act defenſively, it ſuing the advantages which general 
was argued, that as Tippoo could Medows had gained in the Coim- 
| not poſibly know the orders which betore country, with a great waſie 
bad been given them, his jealouly of blood and treaſure, Iord ns 
= | 2 | 9 | e Wall 
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rallis abandoned them entirely, and 
entered upon a new and very differ- 
ent plan. . 

All chance of terminating the 
war with profit to ourſelves was 
much doubted. In the ſubſequent 
campaign, lord Cornwallis, it was 
conceived, would be leſs able to ob- 
tain ſupplies, than he had been in 


the former. But ſuppoſing this not 
prove the caſe, and that we 


to 
ſuould ſucceed to our moſt ſanguine 


expectationʒ ſuppoſing Seringapatam 
itſelf to be taken, and the ſultan an- 
nihilated, what would be the con- 


ſequence? By the removal of the 


Myſorean barrier, it was contended, 
we ſhould find ourſelves preſſed on 
all fdes by the Mahrattas, a more 
fonnidable power than that of 
Myſore, and become to all the 
princes of India an object of jealouſy 
wid Hatte, 3 
In the courſe of theſe reflections 
the oppoſition ſtrongly inſinuated 
their want of confidence in the mili- 
tary talents of lord Cornwallis, at 
the ſame time that they profeſſed 
great reſpect for his private cha- 
rafter, and the many good qualities 
of his heart. 5 
On the other ſide it was main- 
tained, that the expence of the war 
had been conſiderably leſs than was 
uſually imagined ; and that our re- 


ſources were fully adequate to the 
probable demand upon them. The 


ſeizure of the Carnatic from the 
Nabob, was ſaid to have been made 
fairly and equitably, nor did miniſ- 
try ſhrink ſrom any diſcuſſion of the 
queſtion which might be brought 
torward, The alteration in the 
plan of attack at the commence- 
ment of the laſt campaign under 
lord Cornwallis was aflerted to be 
11 icious, notwithſtanding that many 
advantages had been acquired in the 


formidable 


and unmanly in 2 


the eſtabliſhing a milita 


preceding campaign on a contrary 


plan. By the poſſeſſion of the Co- 


imbetore country, we were made 
maſters of ſeveral ſtrong holds, 
which were of great importance to 
the ſultan, and which, diſtreſſed as 
he was, he had lately made a bold. 
attempt to recover. General Me- 
dows's campaign was a wiſe one; 
lord Cornwallis's perhaps a wiſer 


beſides, it was natural for them, 


being formed under different cir- 
cumſtances, to be diſtinguiſted by 
different features, 8 A 

Our proſpect of. final ſucceſs was 
declared to be almoſt certain ; wiſe 


and equitable meaſures would then 
be adopted for giving additional 


ſecurity to our Indian poſſeſſions, 
againſt which no confederacy of 
native powers was dreaded, unleſs - 
ſuch as might be headed by the 

| Pee of Myſore. 

The military character of lord 
Cornwallis was defended in warm 
terms; and the conduct of the other 
ſide of the houſe cenſured as unfair 
abſent 


officers, employed in the ſervice of 


their country. 
Major Maitland's reſolutions were 
amended by others, purpoſely ſo 
framed as to convey a direct appro- 
bation where cenſure had been in- 
tended; in which form they paſſed 


the houſe. Theſe amendments 


were followed by a motion in fa- - 


vour of lord Cornwallis's conduct, 
both in a civil and military capa- 
city, made by colonel Phipps. It 


was in ſubſtance, That it appears, 


that the agreement entered into by 
lord Cornwallis with the Nizam in 
his letter of the 7th of July 1789, 
port in the 
Travancore country, and the carry. . 
ing on war againſt Tippoo in con- 
ſequence of his unprovoked aggreſ- 
8 ep: flons, | 


— 


” 
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fions, are conſonant to the wiſe, mo- numbers on that diviſion were 154 
derate, and politic views eftabliſhed —to 42. Major Maitland's reſgy 
by the 9 of Great Bri- tions were principally ſupported by 
tain, as the rule of conduct to be ob- Mr. Anſtruther, Mr. Hippiſley, My 
ſerved in the Britiſh ſettlements in Francis, and Mr. Fox; they ven 
India.“ oppoſed by Mr. Powis, lord Mom. 
No diviſion took place on this ington, general Smith, Mr. Pyby 
motion, and only one on the ſeveral colonel Phipps, Mr. Johnſtone, M. 
amendments previouſly moved. The Dundas, and Mr. Pitt. 


. 


Action againſt Mr. Roſe for the recovery of a ſum expended at the Weftninſy 
Election in 1788. Mr. Thompſon's motion againſt perſons high in office fy 
2. interference in that election. Mr. Roſe defends his own condul 
Motion oppoſed, becauſe no. ſpecific charge is brought againſt any individu 
High in office. Negatived. Weſtminfter police bill, Oppoſed on the prin 
ciple of its extending the influence of the crown. A particular clauſe fr 
the ap prebenſion of reputed thieves objefted to in both houſes, and ſupport 
by the chancellor. Bill paſſes without alteration. Mr. Fox's libel lil 
paſſes the cemmons : oppoſed in the upper houſe by the chancellor, Ini 
Kenyon, and Lord Stormont—ſupported by the lords Camden and Stanhope, au 
the Margiis of Lanjaowne. Jueſtion of the Abolition of the Slave Trak, 
Hr. Wilberforce. Arguments on both fides. Mr. Dundas moves a gradu 
abolition, Mr. TJextinſon. The amendment for a gradual abolition carrii 
Mr. Dundas propoſes, that the total abolition ſhall take place Fanuar\, 
1800. This propoſal rejected. Lord Mornington moves ſeveral ſhirt 
periods without ſucceſs. Lord Carhampton. Tae period fixed at Janun 
1, 1796. Mr. Dundas declines any further proceedings in the buff 
Mr. Pitt moves Mr. Dundas's propoſitions, with amendments. T be Ini 
' agree to take evidence on the ſubject at the bar of their houſe, Mr. Sher 
dan's motion relative to the royal burghs of Scotland: oppoſed by the lui 
a4 vocate of Scotland, and Mr. Anftruther—Supported by Mr. Fon N. 
©  galived. Mr. Sheridan preſents a petition from the Burgeſſes, praying “ 
be heard by counſel at the bar. Petition rejected. The lord advocate tt 
troduces a bill on the ſubject, which is . for the ſefſion. Aſceir 
tion of the © friends of the people. Mr. Grey's notice of an int 
' miotion for @ parliamentary reform. Mr. Pitt. Mr. Fox. Mr. Burks 
' Several members of of peſition diſapprove of the meaſure. Mr, Gr 
anſwer io the. objedions againſt his propaſed motion. © 


- & TTEMPTS were not only meaſures, but a charge of a maſt 
ITI made in this ſeſſion to crimi- domeſtic nature was 1 * fot 
nate adminiſtration for the imbeci- wards, which, had it been. ful 
ry and tergiverſation of its public made out, would have care 
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ſcandalous abuſe of power and mi- at firſt he had not intended to 
niſterial influencde. charge, but which he then reſolved 

A publican, by the. name of to claim, unleſs his fine ſhould be 
smith, had preferred an action wholly remitted. On the refuſal of 
againſt Mr. Roſe, ſecretary to the Mr, Roſe to enter into any fort of 
treaſury, for the recovery of a bill compromiſe, or to pay the bill, 
of 110/. which was ſtated to have Smith commenced an action in the 
been a ſum expended by him, with court of king's bench, and obtained 
Mr. Roſe's concurrence, in the de- a verdict. * £10 
tection of ſeveral bad votes polled Mr. Lambton ſtated another 
for lord John Townſhend at the tranſaction of a ſimilar nature, 
Weſtminſter election in the year which he ſaid had taken place at 
1788. A verdict was given on the ſame eleQtion.—A perſon named 
this occaſion in favour of . Smith, Hoſkins was fined in the penalty of 

While the general impreſſion of 700 J. under the lottery act; but 
this trial remained on the public being unahle to pay ſuch a ſum, 

h mind, Mr. Thompſon was committed to priſon. At the 
March 13. introduced a motion in Weſtminſter election he applied to 
the houſe of commons to the fol- Lord Hood's agent, who was foli. - 
lowing purport: , That this houſe citor to the lottery, pledging himſelf 
will reſolve itſelf into a committee to procure fixty votes for Lord 
of the whole houſe, to enquire into Hood, if in conſequence he might 
all abuſes committed by perſons in be liberated from confinement, by 
ofice at the election of a member offering ſuch bail for his appear- 
to ſerve in parliament for the city ance as he might be able to pro- 
of Weſtminſter in July 1788, as cure. After having conſulted per- 
far as the ſame relates to penalties ſons high in office, the ſolieitor 
incurred under the exciſe laws, or agreed to the propoſed condition; 
the lottery act.“ 1 45 but ſo improper were the two men, 

Mr. Thompſon related the parti- who appeared to bail Hoſkins, that 


culars of Mr, Roſe's tranſaction the clerk of the judge, before 
| with Smith, as affording a ſufficient whom the neceſſary oaths were to 
argument for his propoſed enquiry, be taken, "refuſed to ſwear them, 
Smith, he ſaid, had been convicted until his fears and ſcruples were 
f by the board of excuſe in a penalty allayed by the interpoſition of ſu. 


of 50/, for having brewed beer perior authority. Hoſkins was ac- 
contrary to the act; but, feeling the cordingly admitted to bail, and 
penalty to be ſevere, applied to polled the . promiſed number of 
Mr. Roſe, through a member of votes; but nothing had ſince been 
parliament, for a remiſſion. of the heard, either of him or his bail. 

fine. In conſequence of bis ſer- Mr. Roſe, in his defence, related 
vices, the application proved ſuc- the circumſtances ſomewhat diffe- 
ceſsful, and the fine was mitigated rently. - The application from 
to one half of the original ſur, The Smith came to him, he ſaid, in- 
publican, however, not thoroughly cloſed in a letter under the form of 
latiied, brought in to Mr. Roſe a a petition, which ſtated, that the 


h bill of 1104. for expences incurred eue ef had been fined 50/. ſoer 
1 in the Weſtminſter, election, which brewing beer at home, but that 


1 - : this 
* 
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| this beer in reality was nothing 
more than ſmall beer, for the uſe of 


his own family: that therefore, in 


conſideration of the hardſhip of the 
conviction, and of his poverty, the 
petitioner hoped that Mr. Roſe 
would exert his influence to procure 


a mitigation of two thirds of the 


fine, particularly as the veſtry of 
St. Martin's would, in that caſe, 

ive up the other third, which was 
Forfeited to the poor of the pariſh. 
This petition was referred by Mr. 
Roſe to the board of exciſe, which 


rejected it, as totally founded in 


falſehood. Half the penalty was 
immediately levied, and the other 
half promiſed to be paid by inſtal- 

Mar % ·-wͤ T 
Mr. Roſe admitted the fact, that 
in the Weſtminſter election Smith 


could detect a great number of bad 


votes given for Lord John Townſ- 


end; that he likewiſe, at the time, 
expreſſed bis approbation of ſuch 
aà proceeding. Smith afterwards 
brought a bill of expences; for the 
payment of which he referred him 
to Lord Hood's committee. The 
ſame bill was offered a ſecond time, 
and again refuſed to be paid by 
Mr. Roſe, when Smith commenced. 
his action; and, in conſequence of 
the caſe made out by his counſel, 
ultimately obtained a verdict. 
Lord Hood expreſſed his ſurpriſe 


at the caſe of Hoſkins, of which 


he had then heard for the firſt time. 
He remarked, that little credit 
could be due to the report of his 
agent Froſt, who had notoriouſly 
attempted to defraud him in his 
bill for agency. 
Mr. Grey read 

note from Mr. Roſe to Smith, in 
which Mr. Roſe deſired the attend- 
ance of Smith at his own houſe, to 


0 the houſe bf | 


meet Mr. Vivyan, ſolicitor to th 
board of exciſe. He likewiſe nam. 
ed Mr. Gaſcoyne, member for Li. 


verpool, as the member of parlia. 
ment through whom Smit 


had 
requeſted Mr. Roſe's interference, 


Mr. Roſe obſerved, in reply, that 
the note was dated April 1789 
after which period the penalty was 
actually levied; fo that evidently 
no interference of his had availed 
Smith, He admitted that he had 
accidentally met Mr. Gaſcoyne at 
Smith's livery ſtables (where both 
of them kept their horſes), and 
that Mr. Gaſcoyne had mentioned 


Smith's caſe to him, and preſſed it 


in converſation, ſimply as a mere 
caſe of compaſſion; The latter 
circumſtance was corroborated b 


Mr. Gaſcoyne, who added, that he 
came to him, and aſſerted, that he 


was afterwards convinced of the 
deception, which Smith had prac- 
tiſed towards him and Mr. Roſe, 
Mr. Fox ſupported the motion, in. 
ſiſting that there appeared ſufficient 

ground for going into a committee. 


He informed the houſe, that in the 
very bill which Lord Hood had 


paid for agency this item occurred: 
« To the expence of finding bail 


for the action againſt Hoſkins.” 


The motion was oppoſed by Mr. 
Pitt, becauſe no preciſe charge had 
been brought againſt any individual 


high in office; but only vague aſſer. 
tions had been made , againſt the 


conduct of the board of exciſe, and 
the ſolicitor of the lottery. He 


aſked Mr. Lambton if he would 
come forward with a ſpecific charge, | 


and name the individual high in 


office, whom he meant to accuſe. 


Mr. Lambton replied, that he 
did not think himſelf juſtified 
naming any one. If a committee 
were granted, an enquiry might be 
inſtituted, and culpability 2 — 

9 — Iome- 
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ſomewhere. The attorney general 
remarked, that the ſum for which 
Hoſkins had given bail could only 
have been an action of debt ſued 
out by Froſt as a mere individual, 
Had it been an action in which 22 
vernment was intereſted, the ſoli- 
citor to the lottery would have 
been bound in duty to have con- 
ſulted him, which had never been 
done. 5 0 | 

The members of oppoſition were 
on this occaſion extremely ſevere on 
the other fide of the houſe.” Mr. 
Windham, in particular, remarked, 
that, if an enquiry was refuſed, thoſe 
miniſters, i on xt had been the 
faſhion to repreſent as paragons of 
purity and virtue, would ftand un- 
maſked and expoſed in their natu- 
ral and true colours. The gay 
embroidered ſuit, in which they 
had decked themſelves, and under 
which they had ſtrutted in magnifi- 
cent diſguiſe, would be torn off, 


and they would appear in the tat- 
tered rags of their genuine defor- 


mity. They would ſtand like the 
uncaſed Frenchman, which the li- 


centiouſneſs of our ſtage is too apt 


to exhibit in ridicule, in ruffles 
without a ſhirt, in tinſel and lace 
on the outſide, in dirt and dowlas 
within. On a diviſion, the num 
bers were 84 to 221; the motion 
being negati ved by a majority of 
137. f | 


The next ſubject of any impor- 


tance, which occupied the attention 
of parliament, was one apparently 
of no party deſcription, but which 
was nevertheleſs conſtrued into an 


attempt, on the part of miniſtry, to 
mereaſe by indirect means the in- 


fluence of the crown. Mr. Burton, 
purſuant to a previous notice, moved 
March 16. for leave to bring in a 

h 16. Aill, the object tf which 
Vas to render more effectual the 


adminiſtration of juſtice in ſuch 
parts of Middleſex as lie in or near 
the metropolis. His plan, he ſaid, 
had been countenanced by gentle- 
men of both parties, and gentle- 
men of no party. The bill was 
afterwards accordingly brought in, 


which went to eſtabliſh a certain 


number of offices for the admini- 


ſtration of Juſtice in the 5 


hood of London, and a ſufficient. 
number of magiſtrates to attend 
thoſe offices, who were to be ap- 
pointed and paid for their attend- 
ance by the crown. „ | 
The friends of the bill urged in 
its favour the neceſſity of ſome ſuck 
regulation, for preventing the fla- 
grant abuſes of juſtice, which were 
practiſed by perſons well known 
under the appellation of trading 
juſtices, and likewiſe for provid- 
ing a proper number of offices, 
at which redreſs might on all occa- 
ſions be fairly and ſpeedily obtain - 
ed. It was not intended to in- 
fringe the exiſting ſyſtem of county 
magiſtracy in a particular diſtri, 


but only to eſtabliſh regular offices, 


where the exaction of fees for the 
tranſaction of buſineſs might alone 
be legally allowed. © © 
A conſiderable oppoſition, how- 
ever, was made to that part of the 
bill, which gave to the crown the 
appointment of the new mag iſtrates, 
with a fixed and liberal ſalary, as 
ſach an appbintment would throw 
an additional weight into that ſcale, 
which was already too heavy. But 
it was obſerved, in reply, that the 
new magiſtrates, who received a 
regular ſtipend from the crown, 
would, in all probability, prove 
more reſpectable and indepen» © 


dent than thoſe who, receiving 
no ſalary at all, too frequently crept 
into the commiſſion of the peace 
fees and 
emolu- 


ſolely for the ſake of the 


* we 
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emoluments of office, To meet like- 
wiſe all objections on this head it was 


Rated, that the,þill would be only 
temporary, expiring after a period 


of three years, _ 
In another ſtage of the bill a 
warm oppoſition was made to a 


| Clauſe, which enabled conſtables to 
apprehend reputed thieves. It was 
contended, that the expreſſion e. 
puted thieves was too vague and 
indefinite; that to apprehend. and 
Puniſh an individual on ſuſpicion 
only, without proof of guilt, would 
be the height of injuſtice; and 
that the whole clauſe completely 
reverſe the fundamental principle 


of the criminal law—* That inno- 


cence muſt be ſuppoſed, where 
guilt cannot. be proved.” 


 Theclauſe was defended not only 
on the ground of precedent, fimilar 


wers, or at leaſt powers nearly 


fimilar, having been given by for- 
mer acts, but vn that of expediency, 
and even of abſolute neceſſity. No 


diſpculty, it was conceived, could 
poſſibly occur in aſcertaining, who 
were reputed thieves, that deſcrip- 


tion of perſons unfortunately being 
too notorious. 


improperly, and abuſed his power, 
the court of king's-bench would 


be open to the party aggrieved. 


In the courſe of this debate ſome 


were zealous ſupporters of the bill. 


When a diviſion took place, the 


clauſe was carried by a conſiderable 
majority. 


n che houſe of lords the bill was 
diſcuſſed late in the ſeſſion, when 
little was advanced in objection to 


* Vol. xxxili. p. 142. 
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the accuſation brought againſt him; 


On the ſuppoſition, 


i the metropolis was under the conſi- 
however, that the magiſtrate acted 


nſinuations were thrown out againſt 
Ne viewys of miniſters, who, al- 
though not the original Paret 


tone, convinced, that its principle 
militated againſt what he believed 


7 
: 


it, except ſome few remarks on 
the above-mentioned clauſe, of 2 
ſimilar tendency to thoſe which 
had been ſuggeſted in the houſe of 
commons. The lord chancellor 
aſſerted in defence of the clauſe, 
that it was by no means repyg 
nant to the common law, nor did 
it contain any reaſonable ground 
of alarm. He "remarked, that the 
perſon to be apprehended muſt be 
proved to be a reputed thief, at 
leaſt ſufficient reaſons for ſuppoſing 
him to be a man of ſuch a'deſcrip. 
tion muſt be given on oath before 
the magiſtrate 3 that the perſon. 
thus apprehended would have it in 
his power to diſprove, if he could, 


and that no man could be deemed 
a reputed thief, unleſs he was found 
loitering about in ſuch a manner, 
and under ſuch circumſtances, as 
might create reaſonable ſuſpicions 
of his character and intentions. No 
amendment of any kind being pro- 
poſed, the bill paſſed without the 
ſlighteſt alteration, --  - 5 

At the ſame time that the regula. 
tion of the police in the vicinity of 


deration of parliament, Mr. Fox's 
libel bill *, which had been loſt by a 
motion of delay in the preceding 
ſeſſion, was again introduced, and 
paſſed the houſe, of commons 
without oppoſition ; but occaſioned 
e whine diſcuſſion. n the houſe 
of lords. On the {econ 

reading the Jord chancel- March 16, 
lor ſpoke againſt it in a very decifive 


to have been the uniform practice 
of almoſt every. judge, who. had 
ſat in the court of king's- bench 


from | 


* 
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from the days of Elizabeth. Con- 
ceiving that it would be an in- 
tance of unbecoming precipitation 
in the houſe to proceed with a 
meaſure of ſuch legal importance, 
while the judges were on their 
circuits, he propoſed that the fur. 


ther conſideration of the bill ſhould 


be deferred to the 24th of April, 
which propofal was accordingly 
adopted. V 
When the ſubje& was reſumed, 
Lord Kenyon ſpoke on the ſame 
fide with the chancellor. Several 
legal queſtions were then referred 
by both parties to the judges for 
their deciſion, NVP 
17 . % On the day, when the 
May 18. anſwers of the judges were 
taken into conſideration, Lord Cam- 
den came forward, under the preſſure 
of age and infirmity, to give the 
bill his moſt cordial ſupport. He 
thought the anſwers of the judges 
far from being ſatisfactory as they 
had carefully avoided giving any 
opinion on the main point of the 
bill, and confined themſelves ſolely 
to collateral ſubjects. Not a doubt, 
he declared, remained in his mind 
on the general principle of the 
bill, that juries were and ought to 
be the only, judges of the queſtion 
of a libel, that they were compe- 
tent to decide on the intention as 
well as fact of the publication. He 
contended, that this opinion was 
ſtrictly conformable to the general 
bent of all the charges that have“. 
been given by the ableſt judges 
for many centuries paſt; in proof 
of which aſſertien he entered into 
a long hiſtorical detail of authori- 
tes from the time of Bratton. 
Earl Stanhope warmly ſupported 
the ſame {ide of the queltion ; Lord 
Stormont ſpoke on the other ſide, 


See them in 


Vor. XXI“. 


clared 


ſpoke at conſiderable le 
ſupport of the bill. It was like- 
wiſe ſupported with much effect by 


preceding ſeſſion, 


gument, reprobate | 
language the injuſtice and inhu- 


the Appendix to the Chronicle, p. 60 %% 0 4 
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in conformity to the opinion of 


bill. 


* 


Earl Mansfield, which was de- 
to be decidedly againſt the 


in a Ffumel debete e Mar. 


quis of Lanſdowne animadverted 


with much ſeverity on the anſwers 
of the judges to the queſtions which. 
had been, propoſed to them, and 


Lords Loughborough, Grenville, 


Portcheſter, and Lauderdale; and 
oppoſed as before by the Lord 
Chancellor and Lord, Kenyon. A 

diviſion took place on the queſtion 


ngth in 


of commitment, when the numbers 


were, for the 
againſt it z 0 i 
Aſter the houſe had re: 1. 

ſolved itſelf into a commit- 1 wy = 
tee, the chancellor again ineffec- 
tually oppoſed it, and defended 
his former - poſition, that the eſta- 


bliſhed practice of the courts diſ- 
countenanced its general principle. 


He moved an amendment to the 


firſt clauſe, the object of which was, 
that ths judge ſhould: ſtate to the 
Jury the legal effect of the record. 
negatived. 


His amendment was 
without a diviſion. 


commitment 57, 


Another meaſure, in which the two 


leaders of the lowerchouſe accorded 
in ſentiment, but which they had 
ſupported without ſucceſs in the 


of the ſlave trade, | 5 

Mr. Wilberforce opened A 
the debate with his uſual PI 2“ 
order, and . ng his former ar- 


manity of the traffic. He de- 
ſeribed the many cruel and unfair 


modes of obtaining ſlaves on the 


was the abolition. 


c 


in the ſtrongeſt 
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African coaſt, the horrors which 
they endured in the middle paſſage, 
and their innumerable füfferings 
in the Weſt Indies. His motion 
was, © that it is the opinion of this 
committee (a committee of the 
whole houſe), that the trade car- 
ried on by Britiſh ſubje&s, for the 
purpoſe of obtaining ſlaves on the 
Coaſt of Africa, ought to be abo- 
liſhed.” ? 2 


The opponents of Mr. Wilber-⸗ 


force's motion, as on the former 


occaſion, contended, that the nu- 


merous acts of eruelties, to which 
the ſlayes were ſaid to be expoſed, 


were founded, at leaſt moſt of them, 


in miſapprehenſion, and much ex- 
aggerated. They complained, that 


the feelings of the houſe had been 


unfairly biaſſed againſt the trade 
by the recital of enormities, many 
of which exiſted only in idea. But 
the impolicy of the propoſed abo- 
Iition was principally urged on this 
ſide of the queſtion, It was re- 
marked, either that the planters 
would be inevitably ruined by the 
meaſure, or that they would pro- 
cure a ſupply of ſlaves by the me- 
dium of foreign nations. On the 
firſt ſuppoſition an attempt at abo- 


lition would be dangerous; on the 


ſecond it would be futile. | 

It was as confidently argued on 
the other hand, that the ruin of the 
_ Planters could not be the neceſſary 


_ conſequence of the abolition, the 


population of the negroes being at 


| Preſent ſo conſiderable, and ſo much 


on the increaſe, that no future ſup- 
ply would be wanted, 
I! n order to conciliate the egn- 


forward with a propoſal, that in- 
Read of an immediate a gradual 
abolition ſhould take place; and to 
ſuch an effect moved an amend- 


Pg 


Alfter ſome little delay 


following effect: 


tending parties, Mr. Dundas came 


1 
n 


1 
ment on Mr. Wilberforce's motion. 


His plan was ſupported by th 
ſpeaker, and oppoled by Mr, Piu 


and Mr, Fox. Mr. Jenkinſon, 
however, ſtill fearing, that even x 
gradual abolition would be ha. 
zardous, unleſs ſome meaſure wa 
adopted to. increaſe the ſtock of 
ſlaves by holding forth encourage. 
ment to propagation, propoſed, t 

premiums ſhould be granted to the 
proprietors or overſeers of planta- 
tions, where the greateſt number of 
children ſhould be reared, and that 
a bounty of five pounds per head 
ſhould be given for every woman, 
under twenty · five years of age, im- 
ported in any ſhip above the equal 
proportion of males and females in 
the cargo. A diviſion took place 
on Mr. Jenkinſon's propoſitions, 
which were negatived by a majo- 
rity of 147. Mr. Dundas amend- 


ment was then put and carried, 193 


to 125. | | 9 — 
the ſubject was reſumed April 23. 
by Mr. Dundas, who wiſhed not to 
fix on too ſhort a period for the 
abolition, that the planters might 
have. time to try, by proper treat- 
ment, how far they might be able 
to increaſe the population of the 
negroes; for if they were prevent- 
ed from ſuch a trial, their only 


alternative would be to procure freſh 


ſupplies of ſlaves from other na- 
tions, a traffic, which it might not 
be in our power to prevent or limit. 
He read ſeveral reſolutions to the 


% 
+ 


„That from May 1, 1792, % 
ſhall not be lawful for ſhips to be 
fitted out from any. port of Great 

Britain, to be employed in ihe 
ſlave trade, except ſuch as were 


reviouſly employed or contratted 


for. * 
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That from October 10, 1792, no 
ſhips ſhall be fitted out from 
any port in our Weſt 
iſlands. 115 i il 
That from May 1, 1793, it ſhall 
not be lawful to export negroes to 
foreign iſlands or colonies. | 
That from May 1, 1793, no 
reater proportion of males than 
Fc al be imported. | 
That from the ſaid time it ſhal 
not be lawful to import males above 
twenty, nor females above ſixteen 
years of age. N 
That from October 10, 1797, du- 
ties be laid on every male negro, 
according to his ſtature, from ſive 
unds to fifteen pounds. 05 
That from October 10, 1792, it 
ſhall not be lawful to import ne- 
groes from foreign iſlandds. 
That it ſhall not be lawful to 
import any negroes whatever after 
January r, 1800. 3% 
That a committee be appointed 
to enquire into, and report, the 
loſſes ſuſtained by | merchants and 
others in conſequence of theſe re- 
ſolutions. _ ET TN og 
That proviſion be made for in- 
flicting exemplary puniſhment on 
any perſon who ſhall be guilty of 
abuſes on the coaſt of Africa, in 
the proſecution of the ſlave trade, 
while it continues. 13 
That an humble addreſs be pre- 
ſented to his majeſty, praying him 
to take ſuch meaſures as his wiſ- 
dom may ſuggeſt, to induce the 
other powers of Europe to abandon 
the African ſlave trade“. 
The advocates ſor an imme- 
diate abolition expreſſed themſelves 
much diſſatisfied with Mr. Dundas's 
plan, convinced, that the preſent 
ſtock of negroes on our iſlands 
were fully Kel to their culti- 
vation, and by proper treatment 


| 


n_ 


would continue to be ſo without 
the leaſt neceſſity of freſh ſup- 


1 


plies. 1 „ . 
The ſubjett was again debated 
on the 25th and-2gth of April, and 
the xit of May. When Mr. Dundas 
moved his firſt reſolution, it was 
oppoſed by Lord Mornington, who, 
in an anfwated ſpeech, contended 
hat the Britiſh parliament had an 
undoubted right to aboliſh the 
trade, notwithitanding any previous 

ſanction, which it might be ſup- 
poſed to have given. The utility 
of a continuation of this inhuman 
commerce to the real welfare of 
our iflands he poſitively denied; 
and conceiving the point at iſſue 
to be in fact a queſtion of feeling, 


he diſdained to reaſon on the im- 


policy of the meaſure. He' pro- 
poſed that the trade ſhould be abo—- 
liſhed on the iſt of January 1793. 

After a long diſcuſſion, in which 
the ſubje& was again argued with 


much ability, but little novelty, his 


lordſhip's propoſal was negatived 
by a majority of 49. Od wg 
Not diſcouraged by this want of 
ſucceſs, Lord Mornington, on a 


ſubſequent day, moved a ſecond 


amendment, that the trade do 
ceaſe on the 1ſt of January 1795.” 
Lord Carhampton, in a ſtyle of 
poignant irony, ridiculed the en- 
thuſiaſtical fervor with which a 
ſubject of ſuch importance had 
been debated, He laſhed with 
equal ſeverity the two political ri- 


vals of that houſe, who had em- e 


P loyed their great abilities in the 


Joint ſupport of a fanatical, unjuſt, , | 


and injurious project, and who by 


ſpeechifying from hour to hour, 
and day to day, had (talked the 
young members out of their ſenſes, 


pa» 


and the old ones out of all 
tience. e e Sa / 
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Lord Mornington's amendment 
was rejected by a majority of 40, 
after which, at the propoſal of Sir 
E. Knatchbull, the period was fi- 


nally fixed for January 1, 1796, 


Sir Edward's amendment being 


. carried bya majority of 19— 15 1 to 


Mr. Dundas declining all fur- 
ther proceedings in the bufin 


9 
. 


as his firſt reſolution had been To, 
_ unexpeRtedly reſtricted, Mr. Pitt 


aſſumed the lead, and moved ſeve- 


ral of that gentleman's reſolutions, 
with various modifications and a- 
mendments, all of which were 


adopted by the houſe 

May 8. When the buſineſs came 
May 8. before the peers, Lord Stor- 
mont propoſed, that evidence ſhould 
be taken on the ſubject, and an 


- _ enquiry be made into the preſent 


Rate of the Weſt Indian iſlands, 
the average quantity of rum and 


ſagar which they produced, and 


the whole of their trade. In order 


to expedite the enquiry, Lord Gren- 


ville wiſhed it to take place in a 


committee above ſtairs, and not at 


the bar of the houſe; and made a 
motion to ſuch effect. This mo- 
tion, however, was negatived by a 


majority of 27, from an idea, that 
the faireſt and fulleſt evidence would 
be taken at the bar of the houſe. 


The Duke of Clarence, who ſpoke 
for the firſt time in parliament, 
argued againſt the abolition, con- 
ceiving the trade abſolutely neceſ- 


ſary to the welfare of our colonies. 


The declaration of Lord Grenville, 


that he had already made up his 
mind on the ſubje& from informa- 


tion previouſly acquired, was high- 


iy cenſured by ſeveral lords, Who 
conſidering it as meant to infinuate, 
4bat little evidence was requiſite, 


8 


* 


and under the repeated ſanctions of 


lative to the royal burghs of Scotland, 


houſe, what he thought would 2. 


ground, that reform led to innova. 


directly hoſtile to the very ſpint 


exhibited little but an eternal ſe. 


contended, that too minute and 
complete an inveſtigation could not 
be made, before they ventured on 
the hazardous experiment of abo- 
liſhing a trade which had been ear. 
ried on during a century and a 
half under charter from the crown, 


parliament. At different period, 
afterwards, until the cloſe of the 
ſeſſion, evidence was accordingly 
taken at the bar of the houſe. 
While the queſtion of theabolition 
of the ſlave trade was ſtill under diſ. 
cuſſion in the houſe of commonz, 
Mr, Sheridan made his Aprilis 

long intended motion re- Pri. 


After much minute inveſtigation, 
he was enabled to lay before the 


mount to a ſufficient proof of the 
ſtated grievances, He ſeemed ſen- 
ſible that objections might be made 
to his propoſal for an enquiry into 
the evils complained of, upon the 


tion, innovation to revolution, and 
revolution to anarchy, But ſucha 
mode of reaſoning appeared to hin 


of our conſtitution ; for the whole 
hiſtory of the Britiſh conſtitution 


ries of reforms. Nor could he 
perceive any thing in the French 
revolution, which ſhould make hin 


that perpetual ſource of alarm. 1 


and correct abuſes at” . f 
a dA be 218 R A 1 L 1 * 
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ſpirit of enquiry had gone forth 


among all claſſes of men; a ſober 


and rational reform was demanded ; 


if all redreſs therefore ſhould be 
denied, the people he feared might 
be driven to the miſerable and: 
alarming neceſſity of abandoning 
their repreſentives in parliament, 
and of ſelecting for themſelves 
leaders of another deſcription. He 
propoſed, that a committee of en- 
quiry ſhould take into conſidera- 
tion the papers on the table, which 
ſtated the exiſtence of certain griev- 
ances in the royal burghs of Scot- 
land; and, if it appeared, that the 


alledged grievances were founded 
in fact, ſhould ſuggeſt ſome ſuitable 


temedʒ 7 | | 
The lord advocate of Scotland 
conceived, that all the evils, of 


which the petitions on the table 


complained, might be claſſed under 
the three following heads; 1ſt. That 


the inhabitants of the royal burghs 


were liable to an illegal exaction 
of taxes which they were incapa- 
ble of reſiſting; 2dly. That there 
exiſted inſtances of groſs miſcon- 
duct and violation of duty in the 
reſpective magiſtrates of the burghs; 
and 3dly. That there was no court 


in Scotland which could claim any 


kind of juriſdiction over thoſe ma- 
giſtrates, or to which they were in 
the leaſt reſponſible. The two 
firſt grievances. he treated as to- 
tally groundleſs, affirming that, if 
any magiſtrates exacted illegal taxes 
from the burgeſles, the court of 
ſeſſion would grant immediate re- 


Greſs, The laſt he admitted only 


in part, acknowledging that there 
did not exiſt any court in Scotland 
competent to demand from the 


magiſtrates the production of their 


accounts. In this particular only 


ke thought the legal juriſdictian to 
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of the houſe. was to inſtitute an en- 


it poſlible that in a country, where 


but by the juſtice and reaſonable- 


the peace of Scotland was in his 
idea to be apprehended from any 


be defective. If Mr. Sheridan 
would bring forward any fair and 
reaſonable propoſition to counteract 
this evil, he declared himſelf ready 
to give it his cordial ſupport ; but 
he rather ſeemed to ſuſpect, that 
the intention was to ſubvert, if 
poſſible, the whole conſtitution of 
the burghs, under the pretext of re- 
forming abuſes. 1 

Mr. Fox contended, that, when 
aſſertion, as in the preſent inſtance, 
was oppoſed by aſſertion, the duty 


quiry. The grievances, which 
were ſtated to exiſt in the Scottiſh 
burghs, had been treated as imagi« 
nary ones; but ſurely, he remarked, -+ 
evident as were the numerous as | 


buſes of the Engliſh boroughs, was 


there were avowedly no checks, 
things ſhould be better conducted 
than in one where there were ſo 
many ? 'The petitioners, he hoped, 
would come to parliament with 
their complaints from year to year, 
until they forced it to redreſs their 
grievances; forced it, not by the 
adoption of any unjuſtifiable means, 


neſs of their-cauſe. No danger to 


conſequences of the propoſed en- 
quiry ; but much if the enquiry. 
was not granted; for: popular ex- 
ceſſes might in ſome degrille be ex- 
pected, where redreſs of grievances 
had been peremptorily and re- 
peatedly refuſed, _ Tt 
Mr. Anſtruther ſupported the 
ſame fide of the queſtion as the lord 
advocate, maintaining, that the im- 
menſe quantity of papers on the 
table contained only aſſertions, 
without the evidence of a ſingle 
fact to ſubſtantiate them. „ 
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Mr. Sheridan, in reply, perſiſted 
in the propriety of an oy 
The redreſs, for which he contend- 
ed, muſt, he ſaid, and ſhould be 
| granted ; for in a time of increaſ- 
Ing reaſon and declining prejudice, 
in theſe days of light and liberality, 
the cauſe of truth would gain b 


every diſcuſſion, until it finally pre- 
vailed. This motion for a com- 
mittee was loft by a majority of 42, 
ayes 27, noes 69. e e > 
At a ſubſequent perio 
A 1.39: in the ſeſſion, Mr. N 
dan preſented a petition on behalf 
of the burgeſſes of the royal burghs, 
who prayed to be heard by counſel 
at the bar of the houſe, in order 
to prove the aſſertions contained 
in the papers, which had been the 
object of the former motion. Mr. 
Dundas and Mr. Pitt oppoſed him, 
principally on the ground, that the 
reception of ſuch a petition would 
be contrary to the uniform practice 
of the houſe, which permitted only 
private petitions to be heard by 
counſel at the bar. As the peti- 
tion therefore had a public object 
expreſſed in it, namely, the refor- 
mation of the royal burghs of 
3 it could not be receiv- 
Ihe other ſide of the houſe 
ſtrongly reprobated this oppoſition 
of the miniſters, as ariſing from a 
total diſinclination to redreſs griev- 


ances, fupported by petty ſhifts 


and paltry tricks, which would not 

always be capable of defeating the 
purpoſes of juſtice. The ſpeaker 
remarked, that the rule of hearing 
only private petitions by counſel 
at the bar was general, but not 
abſolute,” as exceptions to it had 
occurred. Having, however, ſome - 
doubts on the object in his own 

mind, he left it to the deciſion of 


part of oppoſition, the lord advocate 
y mon goods and revenues of the 


explained 


vernment in the royal burghs, az 


cure what is commonly called 2 


jected. 


petition was re, 
After this ſecond failure on the 


came forward, and propoſed a bill 
« for the better Us e the 
mode of accounting for the com- 


royal aaf er of Scotland.“ He 
is intention to be, not 
to ſubvert the preſent ſyſtem of go. 


be conceived Mr. Sheridan would 
have done, but only to reduce it 
to its ancient reſponſibility. He 
named the Scottiſh court of. ex. 
chequer as the court to which he 
meant to make the magiſtrates ame. 
nable for their conduct, . _ 
Mr. Fox obſerved, that as the 
learned lord had denied the ex. 
iſtence of many abuſes which, in 
his own opinion, at leaſt to. a cer. 
tam degree, really did exiſt, he 
feared, that the propoſed meaſure 
would only prove a partial remedy 
to a partial grievance. ' + 
In conſequence of Mr. Sheridan 
unavoidable abſence from the houſe, 
the lord advocate's bill only ar. 
rived at the ſecond reading, when 
it was poſtponed for the ſeſſion. 
But the attention of oppoſition 
was not ſolely occupied with the 
conſideration of abuſes ſtated to 
exiſt in the internal government of 
the Scottiſh burghs; it was likewiſe 
directed to the more important ob- 
ject of effecting a change in the 
general repreſentation of the people 
in parliament. An aſſociation had 
been recently eſtabliſhed, the de- 
clared object of which was to pro- 


reform in parliament, and to ſhorten 
the period of its duration. Several 
reſpectable members of the houſe 
of commons patronized this al- 
FF, 5 es 


ſociation, which aſſumed the title of 
« The Friends of the People.” and 
lent it the credit of their names, 
Lord Lauderdale, Mr. Grey, and 
Mr. Sheridan, were ſaid to be 
the principal founders and direc- 
tors of it. It was in conſequence 
of a reſolution, which was adopted 
by this ſociety, that Mr. Grey came 

a h forward with a notice 
April zoth. of his intention to move 
for a parliamentary reform at ſome 
period in -the ſubſequent ſeſſion. 
He remarked, that abuſes had been 
permitted to creep into the conſti- 
tution through neglect, or had been 


introduced into it by corruption, 


and that to ſo great a degree as to 


threaten its very exiſtence ;—in his 


idea, therefore, a reform was the 
only means left to-prevent its ſpeedy 
and total decay. If the members 
of the houſe of commons were not 
to be conſidered as the true repreſen- 
tatives of the people, the greateſt 


evils were to be feared, the worſt of 


dangers to be apprehended. The 
times were critical,' and the minds 
of people much agitated ; nothing, 
therefore, he thought, but ſuch a 
meaſure as he meant to propoſe, 
would effectually preſerve the peace 
of the publie, and the general tran- 
quillity. He gave this early notice, 
that the ſubject might be well conſi- 
dered before the period of its diſ- 
cuſſion, and that the fentiments of 
the nation might in the mean time 
be fully aſcertained. 

Mr. Pitt obſerved, that as it was 
not ſtrictly regular to make any ob- 
ſervations on the mere notice of a 
motion, he would not deliver his 
ſentiments on the preſent occaſion 
without the permiſſion of the ſpeaker. 


As the houſe ſeemed particularly - 


anxious to hear him, the ſpeaker 


did not oppoſe his proceeding. If ; 


\ 
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riod. 


ever there were a time, continued 
he, when the ſubje& of a parlia- 
mentary reform ought not to be 
agitated, the preſent was that pe- 
The part, which he had 
himſelf formerly acted on a ſimilar 
occaſion was well known to the 
houſe; but he felt unwilling to 
dwell on any perſonal topics, as the 
queſtion propoſed for diſcuſſion in- 
volved ſomething, more than the 


character, the fortune, the liberty, 


or the life of any individual. The 
public, however, had a right to 
know the ſentiments which he held 
on ſuch a ſubject, and the motives © 
which then induced him to oppoſe 
meaſures that he had formerly 


ſupported. When he had himſelf 


propoſed a parliamentary reform, 


the complexion of the times was 
different in every reſpect from what 


it then was. Real grievances were 
practically felt, and a direct contra- 
riety exiſted between the opinions 


of parliament and the opinions of 


the people. The country was in a 


ſtate of actual diſtreſs, a national 


bankruptcy dreaded, and the pub- 
lic mind almoſt bordering on abſo- 
lute deſpair. In this ſituation ſome- 


thing he had conceived ought to 


be attempted to counteract ſuch 


alarming evils, by reſtoring to the 


people that confidence in parlia- 
ment which they ſeemed to have 


loſt. A parliamentary reform had 


appeared to him adequate to ſuch an 


effect 3. A meaſure which, at the 


time, would have ſatisfied the na- 


tion, and was not likely to have 
gone beyond its declared object. 


he caſe, he remarked, at preſent 


was widely different By the bleſ- 1 
ſing of Providence we enjoyed an 
unexampled ſtate of political hap- _ + 


pineſs; and the gloom, which had 
brooded over the public mind, mak- . 
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ing it out of humour with every 
thing 
diſperſed. It was impoſlible, by 
any attempt at reform, to make the 
nation eafier or happier. On the 
other hand, much real evil would 
unavoidably attend it; the ſecurity 
of all the bleſſings, which we poſ⸗ 
ſeſſed, might be ſhaken to the very 
foundation. For ſuch was the tem- 
per of too many reformers out of 
doors, that moderate meaſures were 
not likely to ſatisfy them; they 
' wiſhed not to preſerve, but to ſub- 
vert the conſtitution. At the cloſe 
of the American war, little could 
have been loft, and much might 
have been gained; but then, little 
could be gained, and all might be 
loſt. Such were his principal ob- 
jections to the time, when this ſub- 


ject was brought forward ; — objec- 


tions, Which he thought ſufficiently 
accounted for the altered line of 
conduct he propoſed to purſue, ſtill 
retaining his opinion of the pro- 
priety of a parliamentary reform, 
whenever it might ſeem attainable 
without danger or miſchief, by a 
genera] concurrence, and harmleſsly 
Pointed at its preciſe and determi- 


nate object. He complamed, that 


_ . Inſtead of coming forward at once 
with ſome ſpecific propoſition on the 
ſubject, Mr. Grey had given an 
indiſtinct notice, which would natu- 
rally agitate the public mind for a 
conſiderable period, and ſet to work 


many dangefbus and deſigning 


theoriſts. Of this latter deſcrip- 
tion he conceived ſome of that 
ſociety to be, with which he griev- 


ed to find a man of Mr, Grey's 


talents and character unhappily con- 


nected. The aim of ſuch people 


Was 3 leſs than to deſtroy the 
Britiſh conſtitution, and to erect on 
us ruins zhat mad ſyſtem, which had 


been miſnamed "liberty in another 


around it, was completely country z—a ſyſtem at war with 


people, ſtill threatened it. So deep, 


quate meaſure of this deſcripon 


ſions on the ſociety, of which Mr, 


-the mad ſpeculations out of doors, 
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freedom and good order, to which 
deſpotiſm itſelf was preferable, 
From apprehenſions of this nature 
he declared, that he would rather 
relinquiſn all hopes of ever ſeeing 
a reform of any kind, than ſuppor 
one attended with ſuch ſuſpiciou 
and alarming circumſtances, 

Mr. Fox attacked the miniſter on 


aaa. OY at "+ wal 


a «4 


the inconſiſtency of his conduct. The 


danger, he contended, which for- 
merly threatened the liberty of the 


indeed, was the neceflity of a par. 
liamentary reform impreſt on the 
public mind, that, unleſs ſome ade. 


was propoſed and adopted, it would 
be impoſſible, he feared, long to 
preſerve the internal tranquillity of 
the kingdom. If a variance in 
opinion between the people and 
their repreſentatives could ever have 
been thought a ſufficient argument 
for the propoſal of a reform, that 
argument at the preſent period 
ſhould, in his 1dea, have Joubk 
weight; for is it poſſible, ſaid he, 
for a more ſtriking inſtance of ſuch 
an oppoſition in ſentiment ever to 
have exiſted, than that of the late 
armament againſt Ruſſia ? 

In reply to Mr. Pitt's animadver- 


Grey was a member, he remarked, 
that, if the allics of oppoſition were 
infuriated republicans, thoſe of the 
miniſter were the ſlaves of deſpo- 
tiſm ; both equally hoſtile to n. 
tional liberty, but the former in 
the leaſt degree, He conceived 
that Mr. Pitt, when he alluded to 


principally had in view a book, 
entitled, „ The Rights of Man, 
which mocked all ideas of xeiom 1 
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in our government, and rather went 


to a total change of it.— Sorry he. 


was to hear thoſe, who profeſſed 
a reverence for the conſtitution, 
charged with having taken up the 
ſentiments of a work, which was 
an ebe libel on it. On 
the ſubje& of innovation, he con- 
feſſed that he had no apprehenſions. 
If innovation was then wrong, it 
could not have been right when 
formerly propoſed by the miniſter 
himſelf. The longer a reform was 
delayed, the more urgent would 
it become; he therefore thought 
that precautions ſhould be taken in 
time, to prevent the malady from 
increaſing, until it required a deſ- 
perate rm 8 
He conceived the greateſt beauty 
in our conſtitution to be, that it 
admitted of perpetual improve- 
ments, which time and circum- 
ſtances rendered neceſſary. If it 
were true (which he believed to be 
the caſe) that, under a ſenſe of 
exiſting grievances, the people ge- 
nerally wiſhed for a parliamentary 
reform, they had a right to demand 
it; if, on the other hand, the con- 
trary ſhould appear to be the fact, 
ſtill, he maintained, his honourable 
friend had acted properly, in di- 
recting the attention of the public 
to an object confeſſedly of much 
importance. „ 
The miniſter had appeared to 
hint, that no other country but this 


was in the actual poſſeſſion of eſta- 


bliſhed freedom. France however, 
he maintained, had at leaſt deſtroy- 
ed a moſt deteſtable government; 
Poland could not be faid to -be 
under deſpotiſmz and America was 
I the complete enjoyment of a 
liverty, which had produced juſ- 
tice, commerce, wealth, and proſ- 


| perity, The world ſeemed rapidly 


LY 


tendency. 


. 


| 


advancing in ſcience, knowledge, 
and virtue; and, as philoſophy. was 
ſpreading her light 10 every 
quarter of the globe, England, 
he hoped, would not remain unim- 
proved, enveloped in all the dark- 
neſs of bigotry. L 
Mr. Burke deſcribed himſelf as 
a worn-outinvalid, fit only for gar- 
riſon duty, and coming forward on 
this occaſion to protect the citadel 
of the conſtitution from the rude 
attacks with which it ſeemed to be 
threatened, He was decidedly | 
againſt the notice, which appeared 


to him, in almoſt every point of 


view, extremely dangerous in its 
The friends of the pro- 
poſed meaſure ated, he thought, 
on a very unwiſe and imprudent 
plan: they not only preſumed on 


the exiſtence of a ſuppoſed griev- 


ance, aſſerting that the houſe f 
commons was a corrupt body, with- 
out the leaſt attempt at proof; and 

that a reform of ſome kind or 


other was abſolutely neceſſary, but 


had neglected to propoſe any ſpe- 
cific remedy. They laboured to 
convince the people that they were 


_ unhappy, and ought to be diſcon- 


tented; and in the worſt ſpirit of 
political quackery, endeavoured to 
create the perſuaſion of a diſeaſe, 


in order to adminiſter their fa- 
vourite panacæa. The notice came 


from men, for whom he profeſſed | 
the higheſt reſpect, and molt ſincere 


friendſhip; men, whoſe - motives 1 


might be pure and patriotic, al- 
though the conſequences of their 
indiſcretion might prove truly 
alarming. An aſſociation had heen 
formed, the principal object of 


which ſeemed to be to make the 
people feel their grievances; 'ta _ 


ſeek out and proclaim the defects 
which Were ſuppoſed to exiſt vhs 
TT 
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ae repreſentation: but 
how high ſoe ver the characters of 
thoſe might rank, who took the 
lead in this buſineſs, after having 
excited à ſtrong ſpirit of change 
and innovation in the public mind, 
would they undertake to regulate 
its opinions, and prevent its ex- 
ceſſes, when proceeding to unrea- 
ſonable ii on a ſubject ſo 
much diſcuſſed, but ſo little under- 
ſtood? Hiſtory, unfortunately, a- 
bounded with too many inſtances 
to prove, that the beginners of a 
reformation ſeldom or never ſaw. 
the end, of it. He conſidered this 
as a powerful argument againſt all 
indefinite reforms, the extent and 
conſequences of which it was im- 
poſſible to foretel. Regular and 
progreſſive improvements of the 
conſtitution had always made the 
nation happier, by the application 
of ſuitable remedies to ſome known 
and oppreflive grievances. At dif- 
ferent times certain branches of the 
prerogative had been curtailed, 
when they were found inimical to 
the welfare of the people; but the 
ſacred lamp of the conſtitution had 
. been kept conſtantly burning, and 
occaſionally ſupplied, no facrile- 


gious hand preſuming to extinguiſh | 


it. He likewiſe obſerved, that a- 
midf all our political regulations, no 
eſſential change had ever taken place 
in the parliamentary repreſentation, 


We had ſeen a reformation, a revo- 


lution, an abdication of the throne, 
and a change in the line of ſucceſ- 
ſion, but never till lately had any 
attempt been made to re- model the 
conſtitution of the houſe of com- 
mons. The prudence, therefore, 


and caution of qur anceſtors in this 


reſpe& he deemed: it wile to imi- 
tate; at leaſt, before we undertook 
the delicate and dangerous tak re- 
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commended. to us, we ought wel 
to weigh the nature of thoſe griey. 


ances, which were ſaid to exiſt, and 
to be perfectly convinced that they 


(hic 


day, thoſe with whom the friendz 


upon to name thoſe perſons, he ſaid, 
that he had particularly in his con. 


France, he ſaw nothing to encou- 


fs "FAY 


originated in the defective ſtate gf 
the preſent mode of repreſentatiqh, 
He nevertheleſs contended, that 
if any real grievances did exif, 
he much doubted) they 
could not with propriety be atir. 
buted to ſuch a cauſe, 

To the time, in which this pro. 
poſal was made, he had many ſtron 
objections. The reformers of thi 


of the meaſure muſt neceſſarily ag, 
were, more or leſs, avowed enemie; 
to the conſtitution. Being calle 


templation thoſe clubs and focietie; 
which had recommended Paine 
pamphlet, declared by Mr. Fox to be 
an infamous and ſeditious libel on 
the conſtitution. Some of theſe club 
had entered into a kind of federation 
with the moſt abandoned traitors and 
regicides on record, the Jacobins of 
Paris, and that in the name of al 
England. Two of their agents 
were men of ſome conſideration; 
their names were Thomas Cooper 
and James Watt, As a perſon of 
ſimilar principles and equal zeal, he 
likewiſe named Mr. Walker, of 
Mancheſter, With ſuch coadju- 
tors, could the propoſers of the 
preſent meaſure anſwer for any 
thing like a moderate and tempe- 
rate reform? In the example of 


rage innovation, but much to dil 
ſuade from it. He concluded wih 
expreſſing his admiration of that 
happy conſtitution, which gave us 
freedom without loſing order, and 
which, by increaſing order, in- 
creaſed our liberty. Theories ought 
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70 be grounded on experience; 


and was totally diſtinct from the 


inſtead, therefore, of endeavouring, Mancheſter and Sheffield ſocieties. 


to adapt the conſtitution to ſome 
gee = theory, he wiſhed to 


ee every theory grow out of the 


conſtitution. 5 

Mr. Fox in explaining ſaid, that 
he had not given Mr. Paine's book 
the epithets of “ infamous and ſe- 
« ditious.” . Afterwards, in allu- 


fon to a remark of Mr. Dun- 
das, he farther declared, that he 
was not certain whether both Mr. 


Paine's books had not done good, 
by leading men to confider of the 
conſtitution: and he thought the 


fame of the diſcuſſion occaſioned by | 


Mr. Burke's book, which he diſ- 
liked as much as either of Mr. 
Paine . 5 Daley ads 85 

Notwithſtanding the informality 
of the proceeding, the debate was 
carried to a conſiderable length, 
ſeveral members ſtrongly expreſ- 
ſing their diſapprobation of the 
ſociety, in which the meaſure had 


originated, Lord North and Mr. 


Windham, in particular, ſided on 


friends in oppoſition; as did alſo 


Colonel Hartley, Sir William Mil- 


ner, dir F. Baſſett, Sir James St. 
Clair Erſkine, and Mr. T. Grenville, 
who profeſſed his readineſs to coa- 
leſce with Mr. Pitt or any man 
againſt the danger of this queſtion. 
On the other hand, Mr. Erſkine, 
Mr. Lambton, and Mr, Sheridan, 


- defended themſelves and Mr. Grey, 


aſſerting, that their aſſociation had 
nothing in view beyond the ſingle 
object of à parliamentary reform, 


Mr. A. Taylor and Mr. Francis 
retracted their former oppoſition to 
this queſtion; the latter obſerving, 
that the part which he had before. 
taken, was rather negative than 
affirmative, in which he was guided 
by the natural influence of reſpec- 
table authority, and his own doubts; 


he was now convinced (he ſaid) and 


had been concerned in drawing u 
the publie declaration and addreſs 
of the new aſſociation. Mr. Grey, 
in a general reply, obſerved, that 
the principal objections which had 
been made to his notice, regarded 
either the manner. or the time of 
its being brought forward. In 


anſwer to the firſt objection, he 


remarked, that a ſet of gentlemen, 
among whom he had the honour of 
being one, perceiving an opinion 
to be daily gaining ground, that 
the conſtitution, although beautiful 
in theory, was 94 in practice, 
conceived the beſt means of pre- 


2 venting the miſchievous' conſe- 
this occaſion with Mr. Burke, and 
oppoſed the . arguments of their 


quences of ſuch an opinion, would 
be to examine it with a wen! 1h . 
eye, and to ſuggeſt the correction 

of any abuſes which might be ſup- 
poſed to have crept into it by ne. 
glect or wilful corruption; thus de- 
priving its adverſaries of their only 
ſubſtantial plea for clamour. In 
anſwer to the ſecond objection, he 
contended, that the preſent period, 
as being a period of general tranquil- 
lity, was peculiarly adapted to the 
diicuſſion of ſuch a ſubject, certain- 
ly much more ſo, than a period of 
national diſtreſs and diſturbance. 
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1 TJ | 
Difference of opinion in the oppoſition. Friends of the people. Rewvolutin 
and other ſocieties. Motion of Mr. Fox for repeal of certain penal Natur, 
| Oppoſed by Mr. Burke. The political tenets of the Unitarians attach 
by Mr. Burke, Defended by Mr. W. Smith. Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox" u. 
ply. Mr. Whitbread's motion on the Birmingham riats. He feverth 
condemns the conduct of the magiſtrates. Mr. Dundas ſtates the meaſury 
 avhich had been adopted by government on the occaſion. The attorney. gi. 
nueral. Solicitor- general. Mr. Grey. Notice of a hand- bill, adareſing 
the rioters by the appellation of Friends, and Fellow Churchmen, Regal 
proclamation. Addreſs to the king moved in the Houſe of Commons. A. 

' grments urged in favour of the adareſs. Againſt it, Amendment mu 
_ by Mr. Grey. Miniſters defend the meaſure. The addreſs ſupported h 
many reſpectable members of oppoſition, Mr. Grey ſeverely attacks th 
conduct of the minifter. Mr. Pitt's notice of the attack, Mr. Fox, Th 
amendment negatived without a diviſion. Addreſs moved in the houſe 9 
lords. An amendment fimilar to that of Mr. Grey, propoſed by lord Lai. 
derdale. The Prince of Wales, and ſeveral lords in oppoſition, ſupport th 
addreſs, Marquis of Lanſdowne. Lord Grenville. Addreſs carried. 
Indian budget. The flouriſhing flate of Bengal controverted by Ir. 
Francis. Anſwer to his objections. Bill for providing a new finking fu 
ewith every new loan, unenpectedly oppoſed in the lords by the chancel 
Carried againſt him by a ſmail majority, He oppoſes the bill for the encu- 
ragement of ihe growth of timber in the New Foreſt. Poſtponed for it 
Leon. Mr. Haſtings's defence. Schiſm among the friends of the peojl, 
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* The chancellor diſmiſſed. Propoſal of the miniſter for a junction with pat 
of the oppoſition, Negociation on the ſubjett, Tneffeftual, © 


HA difference of opinion 


1 on ſeveral important topics, 
which began to diſcover itſelf among 
the members of oppoſition in the 
preceding debate, became ſoon af- 
ter ſo fully apparent, that a direct 


ſchiſm ſeemed to be ſooner or later 


inevitable. One great cauſe of diſ- 


cord, was the inſtitution of the ſociety 
mentioned in the laſt chapter, under 


the appellation of The Friends 
of the People.“ Many principal 
perſons of the old whip party 


were known to be adverſe to the 


avowed object of the aſſociation; 


and the time and manner of bring- 


ing it forward, ſeemed to them 


no leſs obnoxious than the meaſure 


% 


appearance of the ſociety's fil 


itſelf, Neither was it believed, 
that Mr, Fox, though he ſupported 
Mr. Grey's queſtion, approved, 
or indeed knew, of the original 
foundation of the ſociety. When 
the names of the members were 
firſt made public, it was obſerved, 
that none of thoſe who were ſup- 
poſed to be moſt in the perſona 
and intimate confidence of that 
gentleman, appeared in the number, 
It was even reported, and upon al- 
thority which eme to deſerve full 
credit, that ſeveral days after the 


declaration, when his opinion 0 
the whole proceeding was aſked by 
a friend, he remarked, that he had 

- HEM i 


, & b any one, but now being 
1 125 ö Bru his diſlike of the 


ſcheme. The friend, whoſe name 


as mentioned on this occaſion, cer- 
47, did not join che new aſſocia- 

n. ne? | 
"Different motives were aſcribed 
to the leading member of the 
ſociety. He. was repreſented by 
himſelf and his friends, as having 
food forward on the occaſion from 
a hope of mederating, if not di- 
recting to ſome uſeful purpoſe, 
that ſpirit of reform, which had 
gone abroad, and which, if left 
to itſelf, might produce the moſt 
miſchievous conſequences. At any 
rate, it was obſerved, by bringing 
the ſubject to a final deciſion, ſhould 


the fair ſenſe of a majority appear 


againſt it, he would deprive all fu · 
ture demagogues of that inſtrument 


of popular agitation. Many who 


belonged to the ſame connexion with 
him in Parliament, thought that they 
perceived in this ſtep an irregular 
ambition of forming a new party 
under himſelf, which, from the title 
given by him to his aſſociation, 
profeſſed to favour democracy mere 
than did the known principles of the 
old party : while the political ad- 
verſaries of the gentleman, to whom 
we allude, attributed his conduct 
to that perſonal competition with 
the miniſter, into which, as they 


aſſerted, he ſo pointedly ſtudied to 


raiſe himſelf on every occaſion, 
They remarked, that not having 
come into public life, till after 
the elevation of Mr. Pitt to power, 
he had erroneouſly ſuppoſed the 
Popularity ariſing from this queſ- 


See p. 3113 and for the connexion of the Friends of the People with the re- 
volution ſociety, compare the liſt of the former, 


Regiiter, with the 
p. 134. 
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never before been,conſulted on the 


tron, to have been the principal 
cauſe of that event, and was there- 
fore endeavouring unfairly to poſſefs 
himſelf of that, popularity for his 
own. purpoſes, without regarding 
the peace of his country. The 
ſubject, they ſaid, was now inſidi- 


oully brought forward, with. the 


hope of ſubjecting the miniſter to 
one of two miſconſtructions; if he 
ſhould ſupport the motion, of coun- 


tenancing the pretexts, and lending 


credit to the complaints of ſocieties 


repreſented by himſelf as highly 


dangerous, or, if he ſhould oppoſe it, 
of laying himſelf open to a direct 


charge of political inconſiſteney. 


But whatever opinions might have 
been entertained, reſpecting che mo- 
tives which HEE the leaders of 
this new aſſociation, the other mem- 
bers of it were of ſuch a deſcrip- 
tion, as to give much room for alarm 
to all who had attentively marked 
the progreſs of the ſocieties here, 


connected with the Jacobin clubs. of 


France, In the original liſt. of the 


Friends of the People, was to be 
found, at leaft, one-fourth of the 


correſponding committee appointed 
by the Revolution Society for that 
year, and moſt of theſe perſons, as 
it has been“ already intimated, were 
alſo active members of other ſocies 


ties, profeſſing the ſame. political 
principles wich that at the London 


Tavern. | 


All theſe ſocieties, both in the 
metropolis and throughout their 
various ramifications, in moſt. of the 


prigeipal towns of Great Britain, 


began now to be unuſually active. 


They employed pamphlets, hand- 


bills, public advertiſements, eſſays, 


in Debrett's Parliamentary 


committee of the latter, in the Appendix to the Chronicle, 
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paragraphs, in ſhort, all the arts of 


the preſs, to aſſail every claſs and 
_ deſcription of men with addreſſes 


- gices, and intereſts. Nor were theſe 
merely ſudden and detached effects, 
ſpringing from the zeal, and di- 


rected by the caprice of thoſe who 


made them; they were planned and 
combined upon ſyſtem, and to keep 
them more ſurely to one point, a 
new inſtitution was Yell under 
the denomination of the London 
«© Correſponding Society; the 
members of which were perſons of 


clubs, as bolder and more effective 
inſtruments for the proſecution of 
what was called the common cauſe, 
than men of better condition, and 
more decorous character. Much 


unications to be made and re- 


was notorious that the univerſal do- 
mination of the Jacobin club at 
Paris over the whole extent of 
France, was obtained and fixed by 
à ſimilar inſtitution of a corre- 
_ ſponding committee. e 
Acquiring confidence as their 
numbers and connexions increaſed, 
the different ſocieties, by way of 
eſtabliſhing a known and firm bond 
of political union, recommended in 
public reſolutions, and circulated 
at their own expence, in every 
poſſible ſhape, to catch the common 
people, the different productions of 
Mr. Paine; eſpecially his * Rights 
* of Man”; the ſecond part of 
which work was then new, and 
paſſing far beyond the bounds of 
the firſt part, profeſſed « to combine 
« practice with principle.“ 


bers of the revolution ſociety thought 


to their reſpective paſſions, preju - 


inferior ſtations, artfully, perhaps, 
ſelected by the leaders of the higher 


exgectation was built on the com- formed, that the people of other 


ceived through this channel, as it 


. ſervile peerage, a rapacious and 


Rs orig them the means of extending 
About the ſame period, the mem- 


- 7 
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proper to publiſh with great ex; 

tation, and a proud aſſumption of 
merit towards their country, a col. 
lection of their proceedings an 
correſpondence, both at home and 
abroad, from the autumn of 1589 
to the March preceding their pub. 
lication. Although many of the 
papers, contained in this volume, 
had before ſeparately appeared in 
the public prints, yet, when ſeen in 
one view, and, combined with others 
of equal or greater importance, they 
made a very ferious and deep in. 
preſſion. In almoſt all the com- 
munications with the Jacobinical 
clubs of France, the revolution in 
that country was not only praiſed 
in general terms, but that leading 
maxim of it, the ſacred duty of 
inſurrection, particularly applauded; 
while ſanguine expectations were 


nations would profit by the example. 
Our own Revolution in 1688, was 
conſidered as imperfect; correct 
only in the implication of a ſuppoſed 
principle, faulty and deficient in 
practice. The final completion of 
this neceſſary and glorious work, it 
was moon! Nagel 3 was only to be 
hoped from an imitation of the con- 
duct of France; and the ſpecife 
grievances, from which we were 
thus to be delivered, were ſtated 
to be, royal prerogatives, inju- 
« rious to the public intereſt; a 


« intolerant clergy, and a corrupt 
« repreſentation.” The celebrated 
vote of the national aſſembly, re- 
nouncing all foreign conqueſts, wat 
underſtood on both ſides, not 3: 
precluding the French from an ac» | 

uiſition of territory, but as af- 


their limits more widely, and 1t- 
reſiſtibly, by the propagation of their 
principles 


' 


inciples, than could be effected by 
| pony It was TIT, 


the ſurrounding governments; 
| Bs 1 with reaſon dreaded the 
ſpirit of ſuch neighbours; and that it 
was natural for them to combine for 
the ſubverſion of that, which would 
otherwiſe inevitably run them. 
But the people of France were in- 
fligated to proceed without fear in 
the further developement of their 
political principles; and a pretended 
league was formed with the Ja- 
cobins, in the name of the people of 
England for the avowed purpoſe of 
extending, what was Called, the em- 
pire of  tberty, and truth over the 
whole world. —* This volume was 
| aſſerted to contain the whole of the 
Society's correſpondence ; but it was 
remarked, that there was no where to 
be found in it a ſeries F of important 
letters, which were mentioned by the 

Jacobins as the foandation of actual 
| meaſures adopted in various com- 
mittees of the national aſſembly. 

In this critical poſture of affairs, 
the miniſters thought it their duty 
to adviſe a royal proclamation on 
the ſubje& of theſe ſeditious pro- 
ceedings, and to communicate the 
draught of it to thoſe members of 
the oppoſition, who were ſuppoſed 
to participate in the apprehenſions 
of government on the ſtate of the 
nation and of Europe. While this 
meaſure was ſtill under the private 


ed, and thoſe who concurred in it, 
two motions were made on the 
part of oppoſition in the houſe 


Chronicle, from p. 128“ to p. 144. 
+ See page 311. and 
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conſideration of thoſe who ſuggeſt⸗ 


Appendix to the Chibnicle, p · 140% | 


i 


of commons, which incidentally 


red, brought into diſcuſſion, ſeveral of 
that the evident tendency of the 
French revolution, was the deſtruc- 


the fa As connected with the motives 
ct the intended proclamation, and 
widened the breach already begun 
in the oppoſition itſelf, _ 
From a wiſh to gratify the Diſ- 
ſenters, eſpecially the Unitarians 
who had taken the lead upon this 
occaſion, and petitioned. the houſe 
vpon the ſubject, Mr. Fox moved 
for the repcal of ſome ,, . 
ne ſtatutes a- May ilch. 


gainſt the Piſſenters. In ſupport 


of his motion, he reaſoned from 
the abſtract principle of toleration, 
the expediency or inexpediency of 
which, in a political point of view, 
was not, he thought, worthy of diſ- 
cuſſion, but he wiſhed to have the 
principle recognized as juſt in itſelf, 
as a principle founded on the un- 
alienable rights of man. Although 
he admitted, that there were certain 
civil rights, which man muſt give 


up for the ſecurity of the remain- 


der, in a ſtete of ſociety, yet he 


25 
* 


opinions? He cenſured the eſta- 
bliſhed church as inculcating the 


execrable dogrine of paſſive obe- 
dence and non-refiſtance, arguing 
from thence, that, as the churc 


cculd not be obeyed without a 


breach of moral obligation, and 
even of poſitive law, it would be 


the height of injuſtice to perſecute 
any perſon for not conforming to 
the eſtabliſnment. 7 ; 


He quoted the Birmingham riots, 7 


as a proof that religious bigotry 


The book appeared without the name of a publiſher, and was ſoon after ſup- 
ee in conſequence of ſome ſevere ſtrictures upon it in parliament, and the 
g's proclamation. We have preſerved ſome extracts in the Appendix to the 


va. 


156 


/ 


contended, that the reſignation of 
any religious right was impoſſible; 
for who could comroul his private 
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— — — . : 4 
was not extinguiſhed ; and remark- 
ing, that, although politics were 

the pretext, none but Piſſenters ac- 


— 


tually ſuffered by the riots; con- 

ſidered the conduct of the populace 
As proceeding from an opinion, Bo 
Diſſenters ought not to take thoſe 


liberties with government, which 
churchmen might take with impu- 
nity. by a | 4 | 

_ He ſeemed aware of its being ob- 
jected to his motion, that the ſtatutes, 


which he wiſhed to repeal were ob- 


ſolete, and oppreſſive only in idea; 


but thought the objections of little 
force, as he conceived they might 


hereafter he revived, and become 
inſtruments for perſecution, when- 
ever an occaſion might be ſuppoſed 
to call for them. He preferred 
the propoſed repeal to the ſuggeſtion 


of any particular enacting law, be- 
"cauſe in making a new law, it would 
not be eaſy to calculate what might 


be its operation, but in penny 
a bad one, we knew that we di 
nothing more than juſtice. 
Mr. Burke conſidered the queſ- 
tion as properly _\ before the 


Houſe, not in a theological, but 


political point of view. He diſ- 


claimed the idea of arguing on any 


but ſocial rights, recognizing man 


only in a ſtate of ſociety. Diſ- 


_ claiming therefore all abſtract rea- 
ſoning, and metaphyſical ſubtleties, 
he confined himſelf ſolely to the 


Fg 


Mr. Burke ſeems to have alluded to the following account of the mecting 
extracted from one of the papers, and plainly proceeding from ſome member i 


the ſociety. 


UNITARIAN SOCIETY. Yeſterday this Society dined together at the King's 


conceived. it proper to conſider : 
little the deſcription of perſons u 


whether the ſtate could receive an 


againſt men for their religious ſeq, 


blended, which might ultimate 
lead to the deſtruction of the church 


ciety for the propagation of their 


their ſeQ, as a diſtin& and reſpeda- 


prudence and policy of the mes 
ſure, As | 
If relief were to be granted, he 


be relieved, and maturely to weigh 
detriment from their opinions, con. 
duct, or connexions. Far was he 


from wiſhing to enact penalify 


timents, but When with their re. 
gious, certain political tenets were 


a. l 


CC 


and ſtate, he thought it the indi. 
penſable duty of the Houſe 9 
DEG nt on ee 
From the writings of Dr. Prieſtley 
it appeared evident to him, that 
the Unitarians, avowed enemies to 
all eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments, aim. 
ed at the total ſubverſion of the 


church.” They had formed a ſo. 


opinions, and had. raiſed a con- 
fiderable fund for that purpoſe, 
Their principal object in the petition 
before the Houſe, ſeemed to be, that 
they might obtain the countenance 
of parliament by the recognition of 


ble body. 

In order to prove that the Uni 

tarians were eager to intermeddle 

in politics, he adverted to the * pro. 

ccedings of a meeting held at the 
Toe: Ris 


olent ſpirit which they manifeſted in this convivial meeting, the views of the 


Head Tavern in the Poultry. Dr. Prieftley was in the chair; and a numbet 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed gentlemen in the metropolis, of Unitayzan principles 
aſſiſted in the temperate feſtivity of the dax. 
This ſociety is eſtabliſhed tor the purpoſe of promoting Chriſtian Knowledge, 
and the practice of virtue; and if we may judge from the enlightened and bene: 


inſtitution 
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King's Head Tavern, in February entertainment. Nor did he forget 
1791, at which Dr. Prieſtley preitd- playtully to touch upon the © tem- 
ed. He noticed ſeveral of the toaſts © perate feſtivities,” of which no 


then given, particularly the fol: leſs than fourteen bumper roaſts | 
lowing, © Thomas Paine eſq; aud were ſaid to have conſtituted only : : 
& the Rights of Man.“ He treated, a part. He diſtruſted the principles | 


with great good humour, che toaſt of the Unitarians, as he conceived 
telatiag to himſelf, introducing it them to be connected with the Re- 
in a ſtyle of convivial pleaſantry; volition Society, which had leagued 
which allorded the Houfe much with clubs in foreign countries, for 


j 


— — 


inflitution will be promoted by example as well as precept: AS a proof of which 
we ſhall enumerate ſome of the toaſts that were given from different parts of ths 
too. d. | 1 | $1 Pe 

« Proſperity to the Vaitarian Society.” Mr ET 

The caule of civil and religious Hberty throughout the world.“ 

„ Mr, Fox; and a ſpeedy repeal of all the penal laws reſpecting religion.” 7 
« May the example of America teach all nations to teject religious diſtinctionsg 


and to judge of the citizen by his connudt 7 oo, 5 
* The national aſſembly. of France; and may every tyrannical government unn 
dergo a ſimilar revolution.“ * JJC * 
« May no man deſtroy another's happineſs in this world, for the ſake of ſfe« 
during it in the next.“ ogy Few Yo COR: 2;̃q 
4 The ladies and gentlemen who have aſſerted arid ſupported civil and religious 
liberty, by their writings and ſpeeches,” r ES, 
« Thomas Paine, and the Rights of Man.“ Ta rr on | 
© Thanks to Mr. Burke; for the important diſcaſſions lie has provoked,” | 
„ May no ſociety, civil or religious, claim rights for themſelves, that they art 
not ready to concede to others,” 7 er „ 
1 Succeſs to Mr. Fox's. intended motion to aſcettain the liberty of the 
« May the fin of liberty riſe on Oxford as it has on Cambridge, and as it has 
long ſhone on the Piſſenters ?: „ | 
May the governments of the world learn, that the civil magiſtrate has no right 
bo 128 to any man what hie ſhall believe, or in what manner he ſhall worſhig 
the Deity.” „ „ JJ | 
« May the example of one evolution make another unneceſlarys?? ? 
After ſpending he afternoon in the harmony and exhilaration which. the unian 
f benevolent ſentiments is calculated to infpite, Dr. Kippis, with a ſhort enco< 
mum on that wonderful event in a neighbouring kingdom; which had reſcued ſo 
nany millions of their fellow creatures from bondage, faid, that ſome perſons, 
10 thought the revolution of France calculated to meliorate the condition of man 
der al! the earth, intended to eomniemorate the anniverſary on the 14th of July 
dert 5 mu took the ſenſe of the company; whetlier they thought fit to eo - perat & 
in this deſigh; © a 1 ff oh Sweat 7 | 
Dr. Towers congratulated Humanity on this glorious event; which he was forry 
o lay, had not been received in England with the warm welcome to which it was 
titled ; for to Engliimen in particulat that revolution ought to be truly dear: 
nce it gave an example of the fatred regard that was due ta the religious, as well 
s the civil liberties of men; He, who had zealouſiy entered into the laſt _— 5 
i Commemoration of the event; cheacfully adopted the propoſal of his reverend 
ER OR brother 3. 
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was not extinguiſhed; and remark- 


ing, that, although politics were 


the pretext, none but Diſſenters ac- 
tually ſuffered by the riots; con- 
ſidered the conduct of the populace 
*as proceeding from an opinion, that 
Diſſenters ought not to take thoſe 
berties with government, which 


15 churchmen might take with impu- 


nity. 


He ſeemed aware of its being db- - 


jected to his motion, that the ſtatutes, 


which he wiſhed to repeal were ob- 


ſolete, and oppreſſive only in idea; 
but thought the objections of little 
force, as he conceived they might 
hereafter he revived, and become 
inſtruments for perſecution, when- 


ever an occaſion might be ſuppoſed 


to call for them. He preferred 


the propoſed repeal to the ſuggeſtion 
of any particular enacting law, be- 
cauſe in making a new law, it would 


not be eaſy to calculate what might 
be its operation, but in reren 
a bad one, we knew that we did 


nothing more than juſtice. 


Mr. Burke conſidered the queſ- 
tion as properly coming before the 
Houſe, not in a theological, but 
political point of view. He diſ- 


claimed the idea of arguing on any 


but ſocial rights, recognizing man 
only in a ſtate of ſociety. Diſ- 
claiming therefore all abſtract rea- 
ſoning, and metaphy ſical ſubtleties, 
he confined himſelf ſolely to the 


Pg 


prodeves and policy of the mea. 
ure. BS | 

If relief were to be granted, he 
conceived it proper to confider 3 
little the deſcription of perſons to 
be relieved, and maturely to weigh, 
whether the ſtate could receiye any 
detriment from their opinions, con. 


duct, or connexions. Far was he 


from wiſhing to enact penaltles 
againſt men for their religious ſen. 
timents, but When with their reli. 
gious, certain political tenets were 
blended, which might ultimately 


lead to the deſtruction of the church 


and ſtate, he thought it the indiſ- 
penſable duty of the Houſe to 
e ie 3, | 
From the writings of Dr. Prieſtley, 
it appeared evident to him, that 
the Unitarians, avowed enemies to 
all eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments, aim- 


ed at the total ſubverſion of the 


church.” They had formed a ſo- 
ciety for the propagation of their 
opinions, and had raiſed a con- 
ſiderable fund for that purpoſe, 
Their principal object in the petition 
before the Houſe, ſeemed to bs, that 
they might obtain the countenance 
of parliament by the recognition of 
their ſect, as a diftin& and reſpecta- 
ble body. e eps 
In order to prove that the Uni- 
tarians were eager to intermeddle 
in politics, he adverted to the * pro- 
ccedings of a meeting held at the 
„* King's 


Mr. Burke ſeems to have alluded to the following account of the meeting, 
extracted from one of the papers, and plainly proceeding from ſome member of 


the ſociety. 


UNITARIAN SOCIETY. . Yeſterday this Society dined together at the King's 
Head Tavern in the Poultry. Dr. Prieftley was in the chairz and a number 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed gentlemen in the metropolis, of Unitayan principles, 


aſſiſted in the temperate feſtivity of the day. 5 | x 
This ſociety is eftabliſhed for the purpoſe of promoting Chriſtian Knowledge, | 


and the practice of virtue; and if we may judge from the enlightened and bene- 


violent ſpirit which they manifeſted in this convivial meeting, the views of the 


inſtitution 
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King's Head Tavern, in February entertainment. Nor did he forget 
1791, at Which Dr. Prieftley preitd- play fully to touch upon the “ tem- 
ed. He noticed ſeveral of the toaſts “ perate feſtivities, of which no 
then given, pärticularly the fol: leſs than fourteen bumper toaſts 
lowing, “ Thomas Paine, efq; add were ſaid to have conſtituted only: 
„ the Rights of Man.““ He treated, a part. He diſtruſted the principles. 
with great good humour, che toaſt of the Unitarians, as he coneeived 
telatiũg to himſelf, introducing it them to be connected with the Re- 
in a ſtyle of convivial pleaſantry, voldtion Society, which had leagued 
wich aiforded the Houfe much with clubs in foreign countries, for 
e Fn A IN I3P 2 N ä i the 


inſtitution will be promoted by example as well as precept: As à proof of wich 
we ſhall enumerate ſome of the toaſts that were given from different parts of ths 
toom. 777. Ee dreogcs W RE 
« Proſperity to the Fnitarian Society“ e 
The cauſe of civil and religious liberty throughout the world. 
&« Mr. Fox; and a ſpeedy repeal of all the penal laws reſpecting religion.“ 
« May the example of America teach all nations to reject religious diſtinctions 
and to judge of the citizen by his conduct. ꝰ?ꝰ : „ 
© The national aſſembly of France; and may every tyrannical government un- 
dergo d ſimilar revolution“ 5 Pb TS Os Yi IS 
% May no man deſtroy another's happineſs in this world, for the ſake of ſe« 
turing it in the next.“ ET hs Pere on med 0 4 7; 
_ « The ladies and gentlemen who have affetted and ſupported civil and religious 
liberty, by their writings and ſpeeches,” , —- ff. 
« Thomas Paine, and the Rights of Man.“ e 
© Thanks to Mr. Burke; for the important diſcuſſtois lie has provoked ..“. 
% May no ſociety, civil or religious, claim rights for themſelves, that they are - 
bot ready td mene ers no Epos ens EC a . Þ ee DR 
G Succels to Mr. Fox's. intended motion to aſcertain tlie liberty of the 
rels.“ OE tp | h 1 N j 1 : | 3 5 232 88 
« May the fin of liberty riſe on Oxford as it has on Cambridge, and as it has 
long ſhone on the Piſſenters: * 5555 F 
y the governments of the world learn, that the civil magiſtrate has no right 
4 5 | to any man what he ſhall believe, or in what manner he hall worſhip 
the Deit xp, | SHELF IS obs gs OT ST OBOTe: ob 195 oct by Ag 
« May the example of one revolution maks another unneceſſary?” = 
After ſpending de afternoon in the harmony and exhilaration which the union 
& benevolent ſentiments is calculated to infpite, Dr. Kippis, with a ſhort enco- 
mium on that wonderful event in a neighbouring eingdom; which had reſcued ſo 
' many millions of their fellow - creatures from bondage, faid, that ſome perſans,. 
ho thought the revolution of France calculated to meliorate the condition of man 
orcr ali the earth, intended to comiiiemorate the anniverſary on the 14th of July 
17 5 ne took the ſenſe of the company; whether they thought fit to eo - operat 
n this deſig. | 14 8 | HE 


Dc. Towers congratulated hiinianity on this glofious event; which he was forry / 


to lay, had not been received in England with the warm welcome to which it was 

entitled; fob to Engliſhmen in particular that revolution ought to be truly dear 

lice it gave an example of the facred regard that was due to the religious, as well 

as the civil liberties of men; He, who had 2 entered into the laſt _ | 

in commemoration of the event; chearfully adopted the propoſal of his reveren- 
2 33 
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the purpoſe of working the down- 
fal of the conſtitution; in proof of 
which latter aſſertion, he read ſe · 
veral extracts from the correſpon- 
dence of that ſociety, recently pub- 
liſhed, animadverting upon them 
with conſiderable effect. 
Mauch as he deteſted and lament- 
ed the Birmingham riots, he could 
not but be perſuaded, that the Diſ- 
ſenters had in ſome meaſure brought 
the evil on their own heads, by the 
neral line of politics which they 
pad lately purſued, as well as by their 
particular conduct at the meeting 
above alluded to, when the people 
af England were invited to cele- 
brate the anniverſary of the French 
Revolution on the ſubſequent 14th 
of July. It was in vain to aſſert, 


bigotry ; they were evidently of a 
political nature, Dr. Prieſtley had 
ong lived at Birmingham, and long 
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here the houſes of the leaders of : 
mingham had been deſtroyed by an 


| | were inimical to the exiſting go- 
that the riots originated in religious 


* 


of that event from the chair, at ht 
King's Head meeting? 

As the Unitarians quoted the ex. 
ample of France, in proof of the 
ſacred regard which in one count: 
at leaſt was paid to religious |; 
berty, he compared the perſecy. 
tions on account of religion, which 
had there taken place, to what ha 
been fo named in England, ' Fhere, 
he remarked, a great part of the 
nation had been driven to verty, 
wretchedneſs, famine, 9 f death, 
for avowed: ſcruples of conſcienct; 


certain party in the town of Bir. 


infatuated mob, on the ſuppoſition 
that the principles of the pary 


vernment. In this land of bigotry, 
puniſhment had been infliged on 
the rioters, and reſtitution made tt 
the ſufferers. In France, a coun 


taught his Unitarian principles, not 
only unmoleſted, but, by his own 
confeſſion, ' with ſucceſs :nd plea- 

_ fare. Why had he never been per- 
ſecuted before? How came the 


_ adored by the Unitarians, for the 
tranſcendency of its government 
for its complete poſſeſſion of h 
| berty, and its much envied confi 
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madneſs of the populace to be reſerv- 
ed for that unlucky moment, when 

he choſe to ſink the character of 
the divine in chat of the politician, 
not only to laviſh the moſt extra- 


* vagant praiſes on the French revo- 
| lution, but to recommend to the 
people of England, the celebration 


brother; and he was ſure, now that the principles of the revolution were proper 
underſtood, it would be adopted by the public with the ſame alacrit r. 
It was generally declared by the company that they would iſt in the ce 


„ braten 


The evening concluded with the appointment of Stewards for the next ann 
feltival of the Unitarian Society The following gentlemen were nom 


verſary 
vated: _ FO We fy 
VMiIchael Dodſon, Eſq, 
T. B. Hollis, Eſq. 
Rev. Dr. Kippis, 

Rev. Mr, Lindſey, 


* ; 


and no reſtitution made. If it wen 


by the inveterate evils of the forme 


tution, although outrages ten thous 
ſand times greater had been com 
mitted, no enquiry had taken place 
no puniſhment had been -inflifted 


alledged in excuſe for ſuch condull 
that it was rendered unavoidable 


ſyſtem of religion, he ſhould rep 


James Martin, Eſq. M. P. 

IJ. H. Stone, Blqg. _ 
William Smith, 'Efq. M. P. 

John Towgood, Blq. 
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that the enlightened "philoſophers ever happened, .or were likely to 
of the preſent day, ſeemed to have happen, from the laws in queſtion, 
diſcovered new meanings in old and as danger might poſlibly accrue 
words, that they had formed a new. from the repeal of them. He like-- 
vocabulary, in which the deſtruction wiſe thought, it probable, that the 
of ancient eſtabliſhments was termed public might be impreſſed -with a 
reform, and reſiſtance to dangerous falſe idea of the motives of the re- 
innovations perſecution , peal, concluding from appearances, 
After having dwelt for ſome time that the Houſe of Commons was be- 
on the enormities of ſeveral late come indifferent to the eſtabliſhed 
tranſactions in France, he conclud- religion, and careleſs of what in- 
ed with obſerving, - that thoſe peo- fringements were made upon it. 
ple could be little entitled to the In reply to the arguments urged 
favour of parliament, who held up againſt the motion, Mr. Fox re- 
the proceedings of the French as marked, that it had not been his 
examples for imitation in this coun- intention-to ſpeak on French affairs, 
try. V but, as the ſubject was introduced, 
he conduct of the Unitarians he ſhould declare his ſentiments on 


1 
was defended by Mr. William the revolution to be preciſely what 
Smith, who declared himſelf to be they had always been. That event 
of their number. He aſſerted, that was in his idea highly important 
they were a ſect, completely uncon- and advantageous to this country, 
nected with other Difſenters, and and to the world. He had before 
with clubs and aſſociations of every termed Mr. Paine's book a libel _: 7 
deſcription, Granting, that they (but not an infamous one) on the 
had approved the French revolu- conſtitution of Great Britain; he 
tion in its origin, he denied this to would now obſerve, that he thought 

be any proof of their applauding Mr. Burke's book to be a libel on 
every abuſe and confuſion which every free conſtitution in the world, 
had fince occurred, or of their with. From the repeal, for which he 
ing the people of England to imi- moved, it would not, he hoped, be 
tate the example. Such an argu- conſidered, that he was aiming at 4 
ment appeared to him equally un- the ſubverſion of the church; for 
juſt and untrue. So far were they after having read and reflected mach ©: 
from attempting to ſubvert the go- on eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments, he 
vernment of their country, that he profeſſed himfelf, from the com- 
believed and knew them to be firm pleteſt conviction, a firm and ſteady 
and ſteady friends to the conſtitu> friend to them. OE. 
tion, With reſpect to the repeal, A deſultory converſation then 
he profeſſed not to wiſh for ir ' enſued on the ſubje& of the Bir- 
on his own account, and on account mingham riots, after which, on a 
of the Unitarians, becauſe he was divibon of the houſe, the motion . 
convinced, that no perſon would be was negatived by a majority of 79; 
daring or infamous enough to put ayes 63, noes 142.  , + * 
the dormant ſtatutes in force. The ſubject, Which was lightly 
Mr. Pitt oppoſed the meaſure, as mentioned at the concluſion of the 
it ſeemed acknowledged on all preceding debate, was ſoon after 
bands, chat no prattical evils had brought under the notice of the 
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Houſe, by Mr. Whit- 
bread, whoſe principal 
aim was to fix a ftigma on the cha- 
racters of certain magiſtrates, for 
a groſs negle& of duty, during the 
eriod of the riots. He argued 
8 a number of affidavits, which 
had been taken on one ſide of the 
queſtion at Birmingham, and tranſ- 
mitted to government. It was 
repreſented in theſe, that two of the 


May 21. 


raged than ſuppreſſed them. 
le endeavoured to exculpate the 
Diſſenters from the ſuſpicion of their 
having been the authors of the ſe- 
ditious hand- bill, which had been 
ſuppoſed to have given birth to the 
| riots, 8 0 | 19 | 
So far indeed were the Diſſenters 
in' his opinion from being enemies 
to the conſtitution, that they were 
Its beſt and moſt zealous friends; fo 
far from being adverſe to the illuſ- 
trious Houſe of Hanover, that in a 
| Caſe of neceſſity the reigning family 


and ſteadieſt ſupporters among that 
_ deſpiſed and injured body of men. 
Was, to addreſs the king for ſuch 
in formation, as had been [: 
miniſters concerning the conduct of 
the Warwickſhire magiſtrates, dur- 
ing the riots, and likewiſe for an 
account of ſuch meaſures as go- 
vernment had purſued, againſt any 
particular magiſtrates, for a neglect 
of duty. FO por eats 
Mr. Dundas ſtated, that, the mo- 


had been received in town, govern- 
ment took every poſſible ſtep to ſup- 
preſs them, with an expedition that 
challenged applauſe inſtead of cen- 
ſure. 
pletely reſtored, the Solicitor of the 


2 


— a . 


county magiſtrates, who were on the 
ſpot, during the riots, rather encou- 


ITbe chief purport of his motion 


aid before 


ment after information of the riots 
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conduct of the magiſtrates, and 


would find its warmeſt well-wiſners 


ſonably be expected io be quite ac- 


F 


hen tranquillity was com- 


Treaſury, and with him an able 


davits, as the Attorney General 


ther ſingular, that when the Solici- 


when at Birmingham) the Diſſenters | 


cution talked of, a diſſenting mi- 


* f, - 
— Fra \ 5 I $ 14 * 
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counſel, and an active magiltrate, 
were {ent down to difcover and 
proſecute the offenders. Govern. 
ment had endeavoured to condud 
itſelf, through every part of the by. 
ſineſs, with the utmoſt impartiality, 
The magiſtrates, who were the cb. 
ject of the motion, were not indeed 

proſecuted on the credit of the ati. 


did not adviſe it. If any Diſſenter, 
however, was diflatisfied with the 


thought a ſufficient. caſe could be 
made out againſt them, he might 
himſelf become the proſecutor, and 
proceed either by indictment or in- 
formation. It was nevertheleſs ra- 


tor of the Treaſury propoſed to get 
any facts tending to criminate the 
magiſtrates, taken in the form of | 
an information (which he propoſed ! 


objected to that mode, and preferred 
the leſs ſatisfactory one of obtaining 
affidavits, thus bringing forward one 
ſide of the queſtion only. In de- 
fence of the magiſtrates, he re- 
marked, that they could not rea- 


curate, either in their expreſſions or 
conduct, during the exiſtence of tu- 
mult and danger. BIEN 

In noticing Mr. Whitbread's ex- 
culpation of the Diſſenters from 
the charge of having been the au- 
thors of the celebrated hand- bil, 
he obſerved, that each party; it was 
true, had given it to the adverſary, | 
but immediately after an 'enquiy 
had been inflituted, and a proſe- 


niſter of the town, who had long 
refided there, and on whom ſul-! 
picions had fallen, diſappeared at 
once, went abroad, and nothing 


mote 


— 


— 


1 


more had ever been heard of 


Ba abs 
1 Whitbread allowed, that Mr. 


Dundas had ſufficiently vindicated 
the conduct of government on every 


point, but that which was the object 
of his motion. | . 
The Attorney Generalthought the 
afidavits very unſatisfactory, from 
the manner in which they had been 


obtained; they had been taken with- 


out the preſence of the perſons ac- 
caſed, and withont any croſs-exa- 
min2:10n of witneſſes. 
a diſſenting magiſtrate, before whom 
they were ſworn, when preſſed by the 


Solicitor of the "Treaſury, to let re- 
gular and full informations be taken 
on this ſubject, had declined it; but 


afterwards ſent up the affidavits, on 
which the motion was grounded. 
He likewiſe thought them in part 


contradictory: while ſome tended 


to ſhew that the magiſtrates encou- 
raged the burning of houſes, others 
only proved, that the ſame magi- 


ſtrates, being but two againſt thou- 


ſands, had endeavoured to conciliate 
inſtead of intimidating, and to leſſen 
the miſchief which they could not 
entirely prevent. Nothing, he con- 
ceived, was more dangerous than to 
truſt to contradictory evidence of 
expreſſions, uttered in a moment 


of alarm, ill underſtood, and imper- 


tetly recolleted. The Diſſenters, 


if they thought there was ground, 


might themſelves proſecute. 


In the ſentiments of the Attorney 


General, the Solicitor General per- 
fly coincided. _ Re 
Mr, Grey contended for the pro- 
pnety of the motion, perſuaded, that 
the accuſed. magiſtrates had been 


really the abettors of the riots, and 


boght, for the honour, juſtice, and 


4 


* State Papers, pp, 260-1 2% 
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Mr. Ruſſel, 
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puniſhed. 


In the courſe of this, and, indeed, 
of the former debate, alluſion was 
made to a ſhort paper which hd been 
circulated during the riots, under the 
ſignatures of Lord Aylesford and 
other gent'emen of the neighbour- 
hood. O pon one fide its conciliating 
language, particularly the addreſs of 
cc Friends and Fellow Churchmen,“ 
was ſaid to have been diſgraceful to 
the police, the character, and the go- 
vernment of the country. Upon the 
other ſide, it was conſidered as a 
temporary but fair expedient to di- 
vert the fury of that torrent, which 
could not be reſiſted at the moment, 

When the houſe divided upon the 
motion, the numbers were, for it 46, 


againſt it 189. 


The royal proclamation ff Tt pa 
ditious doctrines, was now iſſued and 
laid on the tables of the two houſes, 
On this occaſion, a very ſingular cor- 
reſpondence * took place between 
the French miniſter plenipotentiary 
and Lord Grenville. Notwithſtand- 
ing all that has been related in the 


former part of this hiſtory, M 


* 


- 


Chauvelin, in the name of the French 
nation, the legiſlative body, and the 
king, declared their entire diſappro- 
bation, and even ignorance, of any 
confederacy between individuals of 
this country and France, tending 
to excite tumults in England; he 
ſtrongly expreſſed the good diſpo- 
ſition of France to this country, and 
concluded by requeſting Lord Gren- 
ville to communicate his official 
note to parliament, Having, how- 
ever, been told in anſwer, ; 
deliberations of parliament, and al! 
communications to it, were objects 

abſolucely foreign to diplomatic cor- 

| 55 | TY 


at the 
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peace of the country, to be ſeverely Fi 
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reſpondence; he ſaid in apology, 
that his intention had been only to 
obviate any falſe conſtruction of the 
rocla mation in the two houſes; and 
* now preſſed the ſecretary of ſtate 
to adopt ſome other mode of render- 
= ing the ſentiments of France very 
public. This proceeding was paſſed 


butit was clearly a managed attempt 
to interfere in the internal affairs of 
this kingdom, and to appeal to the 
people againſt the government and 
their own repreſentatives. 
OUT When the proclama- 
| May 25th. tion was hes up in the 
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was moved, in which the commons 
expreſſed the greateſt indignation at 
the attempts that had been made to 
alienate the affections of the people 


— 


vernment; condemned the deluſive 
Y theories maintained in. the ſeditious 
publications circulated by the ſocie- 
ties, and reſolved to ſupport the 
conſtitution by law eſtabliſhed, with 
the utmoſt energy of a free and loyal 
people. This addreſs was moved 
the Maſter of the Rolls, and op- 
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ed a long amendment to the follow- 


the commons profeſſed a moſt duti - 
ful attachment to his majeſty's per: 
ſon and government, and held in 
abhorrence. all wicked and ſeditious 
publications, they humbly conceiv- 
ed the king's miniſters to have been 
guilty of groſs and criminal neg- 
leR, if any vritiogts which could be 
_ deemed proper objects of proſecu- 

tion, had been long publiſhed and 
circulated without being noticed 


of the proclamation, to prevent or 
| E all riots and tumults of every 
dind, they could not but expreſs their 
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over at the time in prudent ſilence; 


lower houſe, an addreſs to the throne 


from his majeſty's perſon and go- 


poſed by Mr. Grey, who ſuggeſt- 


ing general purport ; that, while 
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deep regret at the diſturbances which 
happened at Birmingham in the pre. 
ceding ſummer, and wijned to ſug- 
geſt the expediency of proceeding 
with all the ſeverity of the law againf 
the aiders and abettors of thoſe diſ. 
turbances, who had not yet been 
brought to puniſhment, - 

The ſupporters of the addreſs par. 
ticularly dwelt on the alarming cir. 
culation of ſeditious doctrines, in all 
ways, by ſocieties as well as indivi- 
duals, and particularly their foreign 
correſpondencies and confederacies, 
to which the proclamation alluded, 
and which have beenalready related. 

On the oppoſite ſide, it was urged, 
that, generally ſpeaking, there oughd 


to be a perfect liberty for the circu. 


lation of all opinions on public affairs, 


Nevertheleſs, if writings appeared, 


evidently hoſtile to the well-being 
of the ſtate, there were ,other and 


more proper .modes of proceeding 


againſt them, than by a royal pro- 


clamation. It was the duty of mini- 


ſters to order the proſecution of the 


authors, printers, and . publiſhers, 


At any rate, the unwiſe, but fa- 
vourite ſyſtem of bringing the crown 
eternally before the eyes of the peo- 


ple, as a refuge and protection from 


misfortune, called for ſtrong and 
marked animadverſion. 
In another point of view the pro- 
clamation was conſidered as a dired 
party-meaſure of an invidious and 


malignant nature. The miniſter was 


accuſed of having brought it forward, 


with the hope of creating new ani- 


moſities, or at leaſt of increaſing the 
diſſenſions which were known to 
exiſt in the great body of the Whig 


| intereſt, whoſe firm union was thought 
that anxious, according to the tenor 


eſſential to the maintenance of the 
conſtitution in purity aad perfection. 


It was likewiſe rteprobated as un- 
fairly intended.to ee ne «| 
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reform in parhament, by indirectſy 
cinting at the aſſociation eſtabliſh- 
ed for that purpoſe, and holding it 
vp to the public, as an object of ſuſ- 
picion and dread. The inſinuation, 
however, that the members of this 
aſſociation were defective in their at- 
tachment to the throne, was thought 
too foul a calumny to menit any thing 
but contempt. Mr. Grey and his 
friends then endeavoured to prove, 
that they had only adopted the ſame 
plan, which the miniſter himſelf had 
formerly ſanctioned; that in the 
year 1782, Mr. Pitt, not only de- 
jonged to a ſimilar aſſociation, but 
was actually preſent at a meeting, 
when it was unanimoufly refolved, 
that an application ſhould be made 
to parliament, by petitions from the 
collective body of the people, and 
that means ſhould be taken, during 


the ſummer months, to obtain de- 
people 


clarations of the ſenſe of the 
upon the ſubject. e 
That ſomething more was intend- 
ed by the proclamation than what 
might appear at firſt ſight, ſeemed 


evident, from the circumſtance of 


its having been iſſued ſo long after 
the circulation of the ſeditious pam- 


phlets, againſt Which it was appa- 


rently levelled. More than a twelve - 
month had elapſed, ſince the moſt 
obnoxious of thoſe writings had been 
publiſhed. It was therefore remark- 
ed, that his majeſty *s miniſters ſhould 
either have noticed them ſooner, or 
not have noticed them at all; The 
ſact however was aſſerted to be, that 
they did not furniſh the leaſt rea- 
ſonable ground for ſuch an extra- 
ordinary alarm. Inſtead of ſup- 


preſſing riots and tumults, the pro- 
clamation ſeemed rather meant to 
_ provoke them; for, if diſturbances 
were to be apprehended, it was 
argued from the ſpirit manifeſted 
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forts of oppoſition for obtaining a at Birmingham, in the preceding 


ſummer, that they were more likely 


to happen on the ſide of government, 


than againſt it. ; 
But, whatever might be the real 
motive of this meaſure, the oſtenſi- 


ble one was treated as a mere pre- 


text; of which the language of the 


miniſter, ſo lately as at the opening 
of the budget, was thought to de 


ſome kind of proof, when he de- 


ſcribed the country to be in an un- 


exampled ftate of proſperity, fully 


enjoying the united bleſſings of li- 


berty and order. 


In addition to thoſe arguments, 
an objection was made to the whole 
ſpirit of the compoſition, but more 
particularly to a part of it, which 
was ſuppoſed to convert magiſtrates 
into a ſpecies of ſpies Wy pet ning | 
The very idea, that a proclamation 
ſhould iſſue from the ſovereign of 


a free people, countenancing ſuch a 


2 was declared to be no leſs 


ngular than deteſtable. 
Adminiſtration denied the charge 


of having intended to create divi- 
Hons among their political adverſa- 
ries, That the oppoſition was not 
unanimous on ſome points of con- 


ſequence, appeared fully evident; 
but this want of unanimity was con- 


ſidered as redounding highly to their 
A conviction of the recti 
| tude and utility of the proclamation, 
of its abſolute neceſſity to the main- 


honour. 


tenance of order, and to the tran» 
quillity of the ſtate, was conceived 


to be the ſole motive, which had in- 
duced ſeveral gentlemen on the other 
ſide of the Houſe to abandon thoſe _ 
friends on the preſent occaſion, with 
whom they had acted ſo long and ſo _ 


conſiſtently; a fair and honourable 
line of conduct, which afforded ſuf- 


ficient proof, that, whatever might 


ww, 


be the ſtate of parties, the great 


*. 


and reſpectable body of that Houſe, _ 


. 


— 

1 
* 

q 1 
* * 2 

2 .-»— 
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* 2 


would always give up private pre- 
dilections for public ſecurity, and 
the preſervation of the conſtitution, 


larly to have had in their view, the 
aſſociation of the Friends of the 
te People, but rather ſeveral ſe- 
ditious ſocieties, in different quarters 


of the People“ might indeed he 
implicated in the charge, if they 
connected themſelves with ſocieties 
of fuch a deſcription, 8 
The reaſon why government had 
not proſecuted the firſt part of the 


Man,“ was thought to be obvious. 
80 bold, profligate, and abſurd a 
production, could not, it had been 


when clubs were formed for the pur- 
' Poſe of diſſeminating the flagitious 
1 of this work, and attempts 
accordingly made to corrupt the 
minds of the common people, a con- 
ſiderable degree of alarm was ex- 
cited. A ſecond. part of the ſame 
obnoxious publication had lately ap- 
peared, more abandoned if poſſible 
than the preceding : this, govern- 
ment ref oe immediately to pro- 
me ſecute, and meant to bring it before 
—_ = jury without delay. | 
P44 The objeQvion of the other ſide, 
to that part of the ,proclamacion, 
which was faid to impoſe an igno- 


only reminded of a duty, which 
they were bound at all times to 
perform. 7 
particularly the marquis of Titch- 
feld, Lord North, Mr. Windham, 
and Mr. Anftrather, delivered their 
-. ſentiments in ſupport of the addreſs, 
Impreſſed with the perſuaſion, that 
2 line of conduct had lately been 
adopted in this country, which re- 


\ 
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quired the utmoſt attention and in, 


_ Miniſters profeſſed not particu- 


| rs ſaid, contrived by him, whoſe ſu. 
of the kingdom. The Friends 


pamphlet, called “ the. Rights of 


forming nothing, and perpetually 
ay It h. breaking 
conceived, do much miſchief; but 


tending to deſerve it, and who waz 


5 by him, whoſe malignity ſought its 


the rights of the people, and the 


_ courſe of his ſpeech, Mr. Grey was 
repeatediy called to order, but fuf- 


minious office on magiſtrates was 
deemed futile; magiſtrates being 


others of a ſimilar tendency, briefly 
_ remarking, that no invective ſhould 


Several members of oppoſition, . 


Mr. Fox expre 


terferepce of government. 

When Mr. Grey ſuggeſted, tha 
one intention of the proclamation 
ſeemed to be, to divide the oppo. 
ſition, he was unuſually ſevere on 
the miniſter, It was a meaſure, he 


preme delight was to fee diſcord 
{upercede harmony among tboſe 
that oppoſed his meaſures ; by 
him, whole whole political life way 
a tiſſue of conſtant inconſiſtency, of 
aſſertion and retraction; by him, 
who neyer propoſed a meaſure with. 
out intending,to delude his hearers, 
promiſing every thing, but per. 


his word with the public; 
who ſtudied all the arts of capti. 
vating popularity withovt ever in. 


a complete apoſtate from the very 
commencement of his political I; 


gratification in the ſeparation of the 
deareſt fiiends, and whoſe whole 
conduct was one uninterrupted ſeries 
of contemptuous diidaii. towards 


privileges of that Houſe, In the 


fered to proceed by the ſpeaker, 
who did not think his language diſ- 
ordffive.- ĩ a es 

Mr. Pitt appeared hut ſlightly to 


notice this attack upon him, and 


ever deter him, from purſuing that 


line of conduct, which he deemed 


moſt conducive to the public tran- 


quillity, and the preſervation of con- 


ſtitutional freedom. 

ſſed his regret at 
the part which ſome of his, friends 
had taken in ſypport of admin 
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amendment | On the addreſs Was 
moved by Lord Lauderdale, ſimilar 


nad been made the dupes of the 


deep and artful deſign which mini- 
400 had in view. They had acted on 


honeſt but erronequs principles, and 


had been perſuaded to think with 


men very different from themſelves, 


as different as .deſpatiſm.was from 
liberty, as honour and frankneſs of 
diſpoſition from craft and myſtery. 
He nevertheleſs flattered himſelf, 
that their ſeparation would not be 
complete; that, various as might be 
their, opinions on particular ſubjects, 
no arts, however inſidious, could ef- 
fectually divide the. 
Under the impreſſion, that Mr. 


Fox felt no alarm at the circulation 


of thoſe ſeditious doctrines, againſt 
which the proclamation was levelled, 
but rather ridiculed the idea of any 


dangerous conſequences to be ap- 


prehended from them, Mr. Pitt 
conſidered him, if not the declared 
advocate of ſuch doctrines, in ſome 
degree at leaſt a friend to them. 

In reply to this accuſation, Mr. 


Fox confeſſed, that he had no fears 


on the ſubject, becauſe he knew the 
good ſenſe and conftitational ſpirit 
of the people, would prove a ſure 
protection againſt all raſh and ab- 
ſurd theories. He appealed to the 


whole tenor of his life, in proof of 


the rectitude and 
tical principles. oY 
Mr. Grey's amendment was ne- 
gatived without a diviſion. 
The ſame addreſs, in form as well 
„ as in ſubſtance, was 
May 31ſt. propoſed by the Mar- 
quis of Abercorn, in the houſe of 
lords, who, in the courſe of his 
ſpeech, directly attacked the aſſo- 
ciation of the Friends of the Peo- 
ple, for having erected a ſtandard 
to which the diſaffected of every 
denomination might reſort. An 


purity of his poli- 
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to that of Mr. Grey. . 

His royal highneſs the Prince of 
Wales moſt cordially ſupported the 
addreſs, convinced, that the inter- 
ference of government was abſo- 


lutely neceſſary for the preſer vatiow 
of order, and: the ſecurity of the 


conſtitution, + 


The Duke of Portland expreſſed 

| himſelf happy, to give a moſt de- 

cided and unequivocal ſupport to it, 
Earl Spencer, and the Lords 

Hay, Porcheſter, Rawdon, and Stor» . 


mont, likewiſe voted: on 


the ſame 
ſide of-the queſtion. Vt, 


The Marquis of Lanſdowne ſpoke 


at ſome length in favour of the a- 
mendment, maintaining the propri- 


ety of effecting public meaſures by 
clubs and aſſociations, and cenſuring 
the ſteps of adminiſtration... - 


As an argument in proof of the 
neceſſity of the proclamation, Lord 
Grenville ſtated, that the ſeditious 
ſocieties alluded to, had not only 


propagated the moſt pernicious doc- 


trines . againſt government, but had 


avowedly entered into a correſpon- 


dence with foreign ſocieties, for the 


worſt of purpoſes, and had even 


commenced. their flagitious deſigns, 
by diſperſing inflammatory hand. 
bills in the army and navy, witg 

the hope of exciting, mutiny and 


diſorder. 


a 


The amendment 


was. neg atived,. 


* 


and the addreſs carried, without 4 


diviſion. N 
Towards the conclu- 


ſion of the ſeſſion, Mr. June zth. 


Dundas brought, forward his ac- 
count of the Eaſt Indian revenues. 


On a review of the whole, he gave 


the following as 
ment: 


à general ſtate- 


1 


* 
5 L Ty : 
a 


N £ 
A A . 


. 


1932 


Add ſale df} import goes 
Bengal - 301,524 


Madras 173,830 


and produce of ſales and certi- 
ficates, after paying the expences of 
the war, and the intereſt of the In- 


* 
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Actual revenues of 1790 and 1791, Debt in India, bearing 


Bengal 5,522,292 intereſt e zoth, 
Madras 4 1,044,223 „ 6,406,936 
Bombay 183.945 1 Dino, April zoth, 1791 0,325,444 
; r e 


Afual charges of 59 91 Increaſe of debt bear- 


Ben 1 ye as ing Areas A 1 | ores 
M . 2,686, 34 Intereſt of debt ſtated 
Bombay 1,112,437 laſt year alt = 447,106 


OO 7.024,69 Intereſt April zoth, 1791 529,624 


* 


325792 Increaſe of intereſt, excluſive of the 


Deda e Se of Ben- diminution by the Ws of 
coolen and Prince ß "lt <- 


It p f from the above ac. 
263.774 count, that the debt had been in- 
| creaſed apparently F. 1,782,328, 
and LING, F 327.877 This increaſe he principally . 
1 puted to the purchaſe of invelt- 
597,651 ments. 

Advance for inveſtments at Bengal, 

| Madras, and Bombay 950, 321 
Supplies to India = - 238,470 


Wakes 8 0: =. Oha008 OE] 


Deduct intereſt paid at 


9 9 vp | Neſs + Caſh, more remaining 
+ SAN NG in the treaſury in 
count < 112,784 ET April Feng than in 
| Surplus | * . y 75 13 1.492, 640 


The total of the year's revenue, If this amount were deducted from 
the increaſe above ſtated, the real 
difference would only be 289.68: 


this ſum, h 
dian debt. The particulars of this 1 ſilver: N Lord 


debt he thus ſtated: Cornwallis took out 


pans April zoth, 1790 7056 1 of the China ſhips at 


April zoth, 1791 8,150,936 Madras, ſhould be f i 2 
| wm—_— i. tv. -. 
Increaſe of debt in India 1,094,284, ET © RS 97.190 


NT —_— 


Add debt remitted by 7 56,842 
ſubſcription to Eng- . 
land - __ 683,044 On the ſappoſition that the in- 

Increaſe of debt, if none | creaſe of debt amounted to half a 


Fomureed home - 1,782,328 million, he remarked, that even that 
— H— ſn was but triffin, when the war 


— 
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in India was conſidered, as well as 
the exertions which had been made 
for eighteen months to bring it to 
a concluſion, He had nevertheleſs 
reaſon to think the company's af- 
fairs in 1792, to be worſe than in 
1791, only by the ſum of 276,000 /, 

After having ſtated that the in- 
ternal ſituation of Bengal had not 
ſuffered by the war, he obſerved 
with ſatisfaction, that the company 
hid been enabled to ſupport a war 


of confiderable magnitude by their 


own proper reſources, without call- 
ing on government for aid. 8 pry 

The account which Mr. Dundas 
gave of the flouriſhing ſtate of Ben- 


gal, was the principal point con- 
troverted by Mr. Francis, who con- 


tended, that the direc reverſe of the 


{ales of land advertiſed in the Cal- 
cutta papers, he thought it evident, 
that the greateſt diſtreſs prevailed 
in that part of India, He likewiſe 
quoted, in proof of his opinion, a 
minute of Lord Cornwallis, dated 
April 28th, 1789, in which his 
lordſhip ſtated, that one-third of the 
company's territory in Hindoſtan 
was at that period a jungle inha- 
bited by wild beaſts. 


% 


It was admitted in reply, that 
individual poſſeflors of land might 


be extravagant, and wiſh to alienate 
their property, but that this was no 
proof of general diſtreſs in the coun- 
In anſwer to the argument 


try. 
drawn from Lord Corawallis's mi- 
nute it was obſer ved, that thirty years 
ago, not only one-third, but full 
two-thirds of the company's terri- 
tory were inhabited ſolely by wild 


bealts ; of late years, however, Ben- 
been | moſt rapidly im- 


gal had 
þr oving. 


Sue above p. 327. 


Mr. Dundas then read ſeveral. 
reſolutions, grounded on his ſtate» 


ment of the Indian finances, which 


paſſed without oppoſition, - | ; 
The bill for continuing the ſink» 
ing fund, and providing a new one 
with every future loan, which has 
been already noticed “ in its progreſs 
through the houſe of commons, was 
not paſſed by the lords till the very 
cloſe of the ſeſſion; and in one of its 
ſtages encountered a very unexpected 
il formidable oppoſitioa. The lord 
chancellor attacked it in the ſevereſt 
language, It exhibited, in his opinion, 


a degree of preſumption and arro- 


gance, in dictating to future parlia- - 
ments, which, he truſted, the houſe 
would never countenance. It was 


nugatory and impraQiicable, he ſaidz _ f 
aſſertion was the fact. From the. | 


the inaptneſs of the project was equal 


to the vanity of the attempt: none 


but a novice, a ſycophant, a mere 
reptile, as a miniſter, would allow 
this act to prevent him from doing 


what the exigency of eircumſtances Ws. 


might require, according to his own 
judgment. Ibe principal clauſe, 
which he treated with much more 
acrimony both of argument and 
ridicule, was with difficulty carried 


_ againſt him in the committee by 


the ſmall majority of ſix. 
The public had not well recovered. 


the ſurprize of this ſtrange ſcene, © 


when another of the ſame kind fol- 
lowed, A bill was introduced late in 
the ſeſſion, for the encouragement of _ 


the growth of timber in the New 


Foreſt. It was founded on a report 


of the commiſſioners, who had ben 


appointed to take into conſideration 
the land revenues of the crown. In 
the Houſe of Commons, it met with 
only a ſlight oppoſition, but was 
warmly attacked in the Upper Houſe, 


particularly | | 4 


3 
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particularly by the chancellor, His 


loxdihip objected to the time of its 
Foreſt, 


introduction as highly indecent, and 
to its ſoppoſed Principle (for he 


would not allow it to have any real 


6 principle) as, under falſe pretences, 
daepriving the crown of that landed 


Property, to which it was entitled 


y the conflitutional law of the coun- 
try. He conceived it to be a point 
of much conſequence, that the king 
ſhould have. an intereſt in the land 
of the. kingdom, 
of which he took a view, he ad- 


mitted to be imperfect, but this bill 


be pronounced to be infinitely more 
f E than their defects. The 
ing had been impoſed upon, he (aid; 
and if their lordſhips, the hereditary 
adviſers of the crown, did not inter- 
fere againſt thoſe who had been the 


— of this meaſure, all was 


He ſpoke with ſo much aſ- 
poco that lord Grenville thought 
it neceſſary, on behalf of himſelf and 
thoſe. with whom he acted, to dif- 


claim every intention of deluding 


his ſovereign on this or any other 
accafion, and to expreſs the greateſt 
reverence, affection, and gratitude 


to his perſon, as well as conſtitu- 
tional folicitude for the maintenance 


of bis juſt prerogaiives, The mo- 


tion for reading the bill was carried : 


by a majority of 18. 

In a ſubſequent ſtage of the bu- 
fineſs, Lord Porcheſter objected to 
any further proceeding, until his 


majeſty ſhould formally ſignify his 


aſſen; to the meaſure, in which ob- 


jection he was ſupported by the 


chancellor and other lords. 


Lord Grenville afterwards gave 
the e aſlent Oy But as 


The foreſt laws, 


a petition was preſented to the Houſe, 
from the owners of land in the New 
complaining, that their 
rights were materially affected by 
the meaſure before the Houſe, and 
praying to be heard by counſel at 
the. bar, adminiſtration agreed to 
give up the bill for the ſeffion. 
The defence of Mr. Haſtings, 
though the bulk of evidence adduc. 
ed by his counſel was imall in pro- 
portion to the length of their ſpeech. 
es, made no very rapid progreſs this 
year. When the prorogation of par- 
liament was generally expected, he 
perſonally addreſſed the lords, de- 


firing that he might. be allowed 


whatever time could be ſpared, eſpe. 
cially for the examination of two 
witneſſes (ſelected, he ſaid, out of a 
much larger number, whom in that 


caſe he ſhould forbear to call) on the 


ſecond article then under the conſi- 
deration of the court; but the ſeſſion 
was cloſed before any other day 


could be appointed. 


The new aſſociation, nder the 
title of the Friends of the People, did 
not outlive the ſeſſion without ſhew- 
ing ſome ſymptoms of its early mor- 
tality. Five members, Lord John 
Ruſſell, Mr. Baker, Mr. Curwen, 
Mr. Dudley North, and Mr. Cour- 
tenay, withdrew their names on the 
4th of June, in conſequence of what 
they thought ® an improper con- 
nexion with ſome of the ſocieties 
affiliated and correſ ponding with and 
jacobin club ar Paris. 

On the other hand, the breach in 
the adminiſtration, which had been 


indicated, was at the ſame time ſo 


widened, by the recent tranſactions 


in the houſe of lords, as to have 


- See their letter in Debra $ Faun Regiſter fo 1190 vo. 32.7. 
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cellor had not only inveighed again 
the favourite meaſure of the pre- 
mier in a manner the molt perſon- 
ally offenſive, and going ſar beyond 
the hoſtility of the avowed oppo- 
ſition in both Houſes, but he had in 
the other inſtance publicly denounc-. 
ed all his colleagues as having de- 
ceived and betrayed their ſovereign. 
Mr. Pitt, therefore, was ſaid to have 
inſiſted, that either himſelf or lord 
Thurlow ſhould- be diſmiſſed from 
the king's ſervice. - The great ſeal 
was accordingly demanded the very 
day that parliament roſe, and put 


into the cuſtody of three commiſ- 


ſioners, the principal of whom was 
chief baron Elfe. 
Two cabinet offices being now, 
in effect, vacant, the miniſter, it was 
reported, ſigni ed an inelination 
for a junction with that branch of 
the oppolition, which had con- 
curred in the important meaſure of 
the proclamation. It was likewiſe 
added, that, ſeriouſly alarmed at the 
ſtate of the nation and of Europe, 
and anxious to combine all the abi- 
lities of the country for the general 
ſafety, he did not object to in- 
ciude Mr. Fox in the arrangement, 
which was underſtood to have been 
particularly preſſed by Mr. Burke, 
who, ſince the concert that had 
been eſtabliſned between government 
and the old leaders of the whig 
party on the ſubject of the procla- 
mation, was known to have had 
more frequent and free intercourſe 
with the miniſters. In conſequence 
of this overture, negociatipns were 
repreſented to have taken place, but 
nally to have proved abortive, from 
the obſtacles to an arrangement 
which were, ſtarted on the part of 
r. Fox, who would only conſent 
to the propoſed union, on the con- 
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pecome irreparable. The chan- 
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the high ſituation he then held, to 
be more on a level with him in 


office, while the duke of Portland, 
or, at lealt, fome neutral perſon, 


ſhould be appointed to the treaſury 
a condition, which was rejected on 
the part of the miniſter. "Xp 

The friends of Mr. Fox, in talk- 
ing of this unprofperous iſſue, aſ- 


ſerted, that what he had demanded 


was no more than was indiſpenſably 
neceſſary to his conſiſtency, as bein 
the ſame terms for which de ha 
contended in the beginning of the 
year 1784: but the friends of Mr. 
Pitt anſwered, that he was as much 


entitled as Mr. Fox could be, to 
conſult his own character; that ad- 


mitting him to have been wrong 


(which they did not really mean to 
admit) in ſtanding upon the prero- 


gative of the crown, againſt the ſenſe 
of the houſe of commons, and in 


refuſing to be bound by that ſenſe, 
as ſpeaking the true voice of the 


people, in 1784; yet he had then, 


by a diſſolution, made a regular 1 


appeal to the people, and the de- 
cilion was molt clearly in has favour; 


that he had lately in a ſtriking 
manner ſhewn himſelf to retain the 
public confidence of the king, and 


of parliament, including even many 
of the molt reſpectable members of 
Mr. Fox's party; ana as tothe peo- 
ple at large, it was alked, if Mr. 


Fox would abide by the reſult of any 


new appeal to them; if not, what was 
the juſtice or equity of requiring, that _ 
Mr. Pitt ſhould voluntarily forego 
all thoſe advantages. The former, 
in reply, treating Mr. Pitt's pre- 


tenſions with great haughtineſs, a- 


cuied him of inordinate ambition, ane 
the latter retorted the charge, ob- 
ſerving that what Mr. Fox meant bß 
his claim of perfect equality, was, in 


truth, | : 
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iſted at all, muſt have fruſtrated all 


the ſalutary effects otherwiſe to have 


been hoped from the projected coa- 
lition: Mr. Pitt, they added, by 


manifeſting a readineſs to ſhare with 
his opponents, on terms not diſho- 
nourable to either party, that power 

of which he was in the entire and 
firm poſſeſſion, gave the beſt proof, 
that he was ſincere in preferring the 
' Intereſts of his country to any private 
ends of his o Wm. 


The temper, which was thus more 
penly betrayed on both 


fides, in the diſcourſes of the different 
partiſans, left little room for any the full approbation of his own Judg- 


rational expectation, that theſe two 


great rival ſtateſmen could ever be 
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. - truth, for the miniſter to have afford- 
ed him a complete triumph, by con- 
feſüng himſelf in the wrong, and by 
himſelf, to have gratified | 
a perſonal jealoufy, which, if it ex- 


brought to act together in the putlic 


cauſe, Vet the merit which Mr. 
Fox had in the eyes of many, for 
having notoriouſly diſapproved the 


firſt formation of the new ſociety, 


made a great majority of thoſe wha 
did not think like him on French 


affairs, ſtill reſolved to continue their 


yore connexion with him. It ha; 
ince tranſpired, that notwithſtanding 


the total rupture of the negociation, 


a vacant blue ribband was offered 
to the noble duke at the head of the 
whig party, in the moſt gracious and 
delicate manner, ſo as not to in- 
volve any obligation to the miniſter; 
but it is ſaid to have been reſpet.. 
fully declined, with many dutiful ac. 


knowledgments of the intended ho. 


nour, until he ſhould be called, with 


ment, to take a direct and reſponk. 
ble part in the royal councils. 


FP. XV. 


Aßuirs of Poland reſumed. Intereft taken in them here. 4 Subſcription, 
 * Anſwer of the diet of Poland to the Ruſſian declaration. Addreſs from 


| the king and diet to the nation. Application for aſſiſtance made 10 tht 
court of Berlin. Refujal of Frederick William. Similar application 1 
tzbe court of Vienna. Rejefted. Plan of the Ruſſian armies, Princ: 
 Poniatowſki ſtationed in the Ukraine. His army augmented by 2,000 men, 
% go over from the oppoſite party with all their cannon, Ruſſians pe. 
netrate the Poliſh territory. Action near Municze, in which 300 Polis 
defeated 2,000 of the enemy. Prince Poniatowſti falls back to Lubar, 


© General Kochowſki follows. Engagement near Oftropol. The Poles con- 


tinue their retreat. Accident near Boruſzkowce, which expoſes tauo but- 
talions to a ſevere fire of the enemy. Arrived at Zielime. Prince Ponia- 
towſke is reinforced, and halts to give the Ruſſians battle. Aion in 
evhich he defeats the enemy. Retires to Zarlaw, and from thence to 
 Oftrog and Dubno. Takes a favourable poſition on the river Bug, whert 


4 & diviſion of the army under general Koſciuſko, amounting to $5,000, gal 


lantly withftands the attack of 17,000 Ruffians. Progreſs of the eneny 


in Lithuania, Poliſh troops inferior. 


Battle between Mire and 


Sæwierxna, in which the Poles are defeated. Retreat towards Warſaw. 
A camp near the capital propoſed. Confederation at Targonwitz, on tht 


entrance of 9 into the Ukraint, Staniſlaus Auguſtas forced to on 
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rede to this confederation, Military operations ceaſe. The Empreſs excites © 
the king of Sweden to an hoſtile expedition againſt France, Outline of the © 
projected enterprize. King of Sweden goes to Aix-la-Chapelle. King of 
Pruſſia and Emperor diſapprove of his plan. Spain inclined to recede 
from her engagements with Sweden, and 10 cultivate peace with France. 
Guſtavus perſiſts in his enterprine. Conuenes a diet. Its tranquillity 
and loyalty. The mbility incenſed. Conſpiracy againſt the king's life. 
He is aſſaſſinated at a maſquerade, Diſcovery of the conſpirators, G 
tavus languiſbes under his wound for ſeveral days. Expires. Pre- 
vious to his death, pardons all the conſpirators except the aſſaſſin, aubom 
he is perſuaded with difficulty not to pardon. His character. Interference 
of Sweden in the affairs of France given up. Toy of the Freneh nation 
on the declaration of war. Counter proclamation sf the court of Bruſſels. © 
M. Blumendorff delivers in a note relative to the German princes. Actual 
hoſtilities againſt the empire, by ſeizing the biſhopric of Baſil. Hoſtile de- 
ſigns againſt Liege. Plan of the campaign long previous 10 the declaration of 
abar. M. Naurboune rejects one offered by Dumourier. © His ſucceſſor M. de _ 
Grave accepts it. Plan of the campaign. Attack on Tournay. Flight | 
of the French. Maſſacre of Auſtrian priſonens at Liſle, and of general 
Dillon, Expedition againſt Mons. Its complete failure. Rapid march of | 
La Fayette's army to Givet. His inactiuity there. Marſhal Rochambeau 
reſigns in diſguſt. La Fayette wijhes to ſucceed bim, and is diſappointed. 
Second plan of a campaign by Dumcurier. The three generals confer at 
Valenciennes, Application of M. La Fayette to the miniſter FA war fr 
more troops. Paper war between bim and M. Roland. M. Gouvion de® | 
| feated at Florennes. La Fayette's army moves towards Maubeuge. Second 
defeat and death of M. Gouvion. M. Luckner moves towards Flanders. 
Captures Menin and Courtray, Sends to Paris for reinforcements. Ea. 
cuates Courtray, Suburbs of that city burnt by M. Farry. Total retreas 
of M. Luckner, M. Dumourier having refigned, is appointed to the com- | 
mand of the camp at Maulde, Change of poſition in the armies of Luck- 
ner and La Fayette. Mallet du Pan ſent by the kiug of France with a } 
meſſage to the Emperor and king of Pruſſia. Impolitic conduct of the new 
ſovereign in the Netherlands. His coronation, as king of Hungary, at Buda. 
Afection of the Hungarians. Coronation of the Emperor at Franckfort. 
Counter declaration of the court Vienna. Declaration of the king of Pruſſia | 
againft France. War propoſed to the diet, but not voted. Aſſembling of 
the Pruſſian troops in the Rriſgaau and electorate of Treves. Auſtrian army | 
in the Netherlands reinforced. Surpriſes and entrenches Bauay. Retires, * 
Interview of the Emperor and king of Pruſſia at Mentz.  Manifeftoes of |} 
the duke of Brunſwick. Manifeſto of the.combined ſovereigns. Situation © 
of the French princes, with the emigrants under them. eclaration of #&e 7 


French princes. Conclufton. FEE 


ID HER period of the Poland, which ſeemed rapidly ap- 
AP receſs, a very general atten- proaching to a final criſis. Subſcrip- "3 
tion and intereſt was excited in the tions were ſet on foot for the pur. | 
Engliſh, nation by the affairs of poſe of affording aſſiſtance 5 11 4 
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Poles, in their efforts to aſſert and 
maintain their independence; and 
theſe ſubſcriptions were promoted 
with equal earneſtneſs, by perſons 


who decidedly differed in their po- 
litical opinions. Thofe who had ma- 


nifeſted their diſlike of the proceed- 


ings in France, wiſhed to prove, by 


their liberality on this occaſion, that 


they were not in the leaſt adverſe to 
the principles of juſt and well regu- 


lated freedom, while thoſe who held 
up the French revolution to applauſe 


and imitation, though they conſider- 


ed that of Poland as by no means 
perfect, gave it their ſanction and ſup- 
port, as being a ſtep made by that 
country in its ee towards * 
< peneral liberty. But this intend- 


ed ſuccour was rendered uſeleſs by 


the ſpeedy termination of the ſtrug- 


faitly and fully declared. Nor wen 
the other cauſes of offence, eny. 
merated in the declaration, allowed 
to afford any thing like rational 
proofs of a hoſtile diſpoſition in 
Poland towards the empreſs. The 
order for the evacuation of the 
country by the Ruſſian troops in 
1789, the ſeizure and condemnation 
of perſons, who were ſabjeRts of the 
empreſs, and the arreſt of the abbot 
of Sluck, were maintained to have 
been unavoidable meaſures on the 
part of Poland at a molt alarming 


criſis, when Ruſſians of different 


denominations were actively em. 
ployed in exciting inſurrections 
among the Poliſh peaſantry. The 
violation, indeed, of the Greek cha- 
pel in the ſuburbs of Warſaw was 
acknowledged, at the ſame time thar 


gle which the Poles ineffectually en- 
deavoured to ſuſtain againſt the ſu- 
perior ſtrength of Ruſſia, and of which 


it was imputed to the inadvertence 
of an officer and ſome idle ſoldiers, 
who had been ſeverely puniſhed tor 
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a ſhort account remains to be given, 


before we. turn our view again to 
the more intereſting affairs of the 


Although the + Ruſſian decla- | 
ration which has been mentioned in 


the former part of this hiſtory, could 


not be received by the diet without 


emotion, a calm and diſpaſſionate 


anſwer to it was given, which, while 
it breathed the moſt reſpectful lan- 
guage towards the empreſs (terming 

er not only a wiſe and magnani- 


mous, but an enlightened and patri- 


otic ſovereign) expreſſed a determin- 


_ ed reſolution to ſupport with arms 
the conſtitution recently eſtabliſhed, 
The revolution was warmly de- 
fended againſt the foul aſperſions 
_ eaſt upon it, and aſſerted on ſtrong 
ounds to have been ſtrickly con- 
nant with the wiſhes of the people 


gr 


Appendix to the Chronicle, p. 131. f Ses above pp. 63 and 64. Fo 
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ſolely originatin 


their miſconduct. But ſo far were 
the negociations at Conſtantinople 
from being confidered as juſt cauſes 
of complaint, that they were rather 


alledged to have been real proofs 


of regard towards Ruſſia, as they 
evinced the unwillingneſs of the 
republic to embrace the hoſtile 
plans of the Ottoman miviltry; 
The miſrepreſentations, however; 
which ran through the Whole com: 
poſition; were not imputed to the 
empreſs herſelf, but treated as 
in the malevo- 
lence of a few Poliſh emigrants 


who were ſaid to have irhpoſed 2 


falſe ' ſtatement on her imperial 


_ majeſty, 


An addreſs from the king and 
diet to the Poliſh nation was at the 
ſame time prepared and made pub- 


lic; which loudly proclaimed the 


9 
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inſult offered by Ruſſia, and after 
animating to reſiſtance in the moſt 
energetic language, concluded with 
the following fervent petition to 
heaven: © Thou God of armies, 
« God of our forefathers, who ſeeſt 
« the innocence and juſtice of our 
« cauſe, who knoweſt the purity of 
e our intentions, infuſe and main- 
« tain the ſpirit of union and con- 
« cord in the Poliſh nation; grant. 
« ſucceſs to thoſe arms, the object 
« of which is not to ſhed blood for 
« the ſake of ambition, of unjuft 
« ſpoil, or dominion over others, 
« but ſolely to defend our national 


« country, which thy almighty 
power has ſo often protected, and 
« which even now thou haſt reſcued 
« from the brink of deſtruction, by 
« the ſpirit of thy wiſdom and 
« counſels. A faithful king and 
« nation implore thy afliſtance, and 


thy providence and mercy,” 
But of human means, it was not 


alone that Staniſlaus Auguſtus truſted 
on this trying occaſion. Paſt experi- 
ence had taught him the weakneſs of 
ſucha truſt, On the alliance of the 
neighbouring potentates his hope of 
effectual refiſtance ſeems principally 


moſt preſſing application was made 
to the court of Berlin. 


Poland, in which each of the con- 
tracting parties mutually ſtipulated 
toaſiſtthe other, in caſe of an attack, 
with a powerful force, and if ne- 
ceſſary with all her troops. Not- 
withſtanding this apparently conclu- 


Vor. XXXIV. 


« laws and liberty, to defend that 


« will praiſe, in hymns of gratitude, 


to the internal ſtrength of Poland 


to have been founded. His firſt and 
Pruſſia, in 


the year 1790, had entered into a 
treaty of defenſive alliance with 


live engagement, Frederick Wil- 


ee 
1 


liam refuſed to comply with the 
requeſt made to him, obſerving, that 


ſince the year of his alliance with 


Poland, the ſtate of things was en- 
tirely changed; and that as the diſ- 


pleaſure of Ruſſia had been juſtly 4 
incurred by the eſtabliſhment of the 


new conſtitution, an event which 


took place at a period poſterior to 


his treaty, exiſting circumſtances 


were not applicable to the ſtipu- 
lations, by which he held himſelf 


bound.- Inftead therefore of ſend- 


ing an army to the aſſiſtance of the 
republic, he gave her much cool 


advice; and propoſed, on the con- 


dition of her retracing the raſh ſteps _ 
which ſhe had taken, to 3 


with the Empreſs in her favour. 


The motives which ſeem to have 
directed the policy of the Pruſſian 
monarch on this occaſion * we have | 


already hinted. 80 
A ſimilar application was made 


to the court of Vienna, and, as might 
have been expected from the ſitua- 


tion ig which the houſe of Auſtria 
ſtood with reſpect to France, with 
ſimilar ill ſucceſs. Inſtead of grant- 


ing the aid requeſted of him, the 
king of Hungary declined all in- 


terference, recommending the re- 


ſtoration of the old conſtitution as 
the ſureſt means of averting the 
miſeries with which the republic 

was threatened. C 
Immediately on the delivery of . . 


the Empreſs's declaration to the 


diet, her armies invaded the Poliſh 


territory, The plan of the Ruſſians 
ſeems to have been, to enter the 


kingdom. in different directions on 
the ſides of. Lithuania and the 
Ukraine, and to preſs forwards from 


both fides towards the capital. 


To diſpute the entrance of the 


f 
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* enemy into the Ukraine, prince compelled prince Poniatowſki to 
Pomiatowſki had previouſly been fall back to Lubar, General Ro- 
ſtationed in that quarter. His army chowſki, the Empreſs's principal ge- 
was won 0 augmented by neral in this diſtrict, immediately 

of 2,000 men, chiefly puſhed forwards, apparently with 

Coflacks, who had been embodied the deſign of giving him battle, or 

of cutting off his retreat to the ca. 


pital. It was not long before a 
to prince Poniatowſki, with all their part of the adverſe armies met. A 


the arriva 


by count Sizneſa Potocki for the 
Ruſſian ſervice, but who went over 


cannon, amounting to about thirty column or two of Ruſ- 


pieces. In ſpite, however, of the fians appearingin fight, June 14th, 
exertions made to collect a force of prince Poniatowſki diſpatched ge. 
fufficient magnitude to oppoſe ſo neral Wielhorſki to reconnoitre a- 
formidable an enemy, and of the long the river Slucz, towards Of. 
difficulties which the emigrated tropol. The prince himſelf follow. 
nobles found in drawing over their ed; and found Wielhorſki already 
| engaged with the enemy. . Falling 
ſians met with but little refiſtance without delay on the flank of the 
in penetrating the Poliſh terri- Ruſſians, he quickly obliged them 
. = _ to retreat; but after having taken 
tes noch The firſt action of any a view of Rochowſki's whole force 
Ned looms importance, that oc- near Oſtropol, he inſtantly returned, 
curred, was fought near Winnicze, ordered his camp to be {truck, and 
where prince Poniatowſki was at the commenced his march from Lubar 
time encamped, which, although a at four o'clock the ſubſequent morn- 
mere affair of poſts, appeared highly ing, retreating ſtill further from the 
_ creditable to the Poliſh arms. An frontiers. A body of the enemy, 
officer of the national cavalry, Whoſe amounting to about 4, ooo, conti. 
name was Golciowſki, having occu- nually harraſſed his rear ; but little 
pied an outpoſt with only 300 men, material loſs was received, until he 
was ſuddenly attacked by 2,00 reached Boruſzkowee, where an 
Ruſſians. He inſtantly returned the unlucky accident occurred. While 
fire, and then charging them ſword the troops were paſſing over a 
in hand, with an impetuoſity which bridge made of wood, the timber 
they were unable to reſiſt, com- unfortunately gave way with the 
pletely * broke their ranks. A'ge- weight of the cavalry, which threw 
neral action enſued, which laited them into ſome confuſion, as wel! as 
about two hours and a half, when retarded their progreſs. The main 
Golciowſki remained: maſter of the force of the Ruſſians coming up at 
field. The loſs on the Poliſh fide, this moment, ſoon brought their 
. was ſaid to have been only zo killed cannon to play upon a dam, over 
and 24 wounded, while that of the which the Poles attempted to pals 
Ruſſians was eſtimated at full 300 after the deſtruction. of the bridge. 
left dead upon the ſpot. Two whole battalions thus became 
The enemy, notwitſtanding this expoſed to a furious attack, and 
little check, having ultimately made loft, after a brave reſiſtance, about 
good their ground, and obtained 250 men. The remainder having 
poſſeſſion of ſome important poſts, ſunk, their cannon, threw 
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ſelves into the river, and ſwam over. 


prince Poniatowſk1 continued re · 
treating, till he arrived at Zielime, 
where, having received ſome rein- 
forcements, he halted, with the re- 
ſolution of riſking an engagement. 
The Ruſſians appearing, an action 
immediately took place, which laſted 
from ſeven in the morning till five 
in the evening, when the prince 
compelled them to retreat; and 
after having reſted two hours on the 
field of battle, purſued his march, 
and encamped at Zaſlaw. His 
Joſs in this engagement was efti- 
mated at 800 infantry and zoo ca- 
valry ; that of the Ruſſians at about 
4,000 men, After a ſhort ſtay of 
a few days at Zaſlaw, he retreated 
to Oſtrog, and from thence towards 
Dubno, frequently ſkirmiſhing with 


the enemy, who kept cloſe at his 


heels. Continuing his retrograde 
motion, he then took a favourable 
poſition on the river Bug, not far 
from Dubienca and Wladowa. 9859 

| the army was thus poſted, 
July 18th man's was rele by 
17000 Ruſſians, on general Koſciuſko, 
who had with him a diviſion of only 
5,000 Poles ſtrongly intrenched. 
Koſciuſko received them in the moſt 
gallant manner; and for a conſi- 
derable time bore the whole fury 
of the attack, without quitting his 
poſition. The Ruſſian cavalry at 
length making a circuit round, took 
him in the rear, and obliged him to 
retreat. The loſs of the enemy 
was very great, amounting to about 
4, ooo men, among whom were ſe- 
veral officers of diſtinction. This 
was the laſt engagement which took 
place between the Poliſh and Ruſ- 
han armies in that quarter. 

In Lithuania, the progreſs of the 
Ruſſians was equally rapid, if not 
more ſo, Alter croſſing the river 


7. 4 
Dwina, a conſiderable body of them 
marched to Wilna, and took poſ- 

ſeſſion of that town without the 
leaſt oppoſition. The Poliſh army 
in this quarter, ſeemed leſs able to 
contend with the formidable forces 
of the Empreſs, than that in the 
Ukraine, Fhe only engagement of 
any importance, which occurred in 


Lithuania, was one that took place* 


between Mire and Swierzna, on 
the 10th of June, when the Poliſh 
army was vigorouſly attacked, but 
with little ſucceſs, by the enemy, 
who, after a conflict of ſome hours, 

retreated with the loſs of 150 men. 
A heavy fall of rain prevented the 
Poles from purſuing them in their 
retreat. On the ſubſequent day, 
both armies met. 


however, terrified by the bombs. 
which ſhowered around them, firſt 
gave way, while the infantry ſup- 
ported a very heavy and inceſſant” 
fire with great bravery. The Ruſ- 
ſians, diſpatching a body of troops 
over a river, took them in flank, 
and at length terminated. the con- 
teſt, Retiring from the field of 
battle, the Poles fell back to Nieſ- 
wiez, and from thence to Grodno, 
Nieſwiez was afterwards taken. No 
farther reſiſtance ſeems to have been 
made; but as the Ruſſians ad- 


vanced, the Poles, incapable of fac= 
ing them, retreated towards War-. 


ſaw.. A plan was projected of form- 
ing a camp in the neighbourhood 
of the capital, to defend it to the 

laſt extremity; but little progreſs 
was made 1n it, except the encamp- 
ing of the royal guards, and a few 


other troops on the oppoſite bank . _ 


of the Viſtula, before 
operations'ceaſed, 

On the entrance of the Ruſſians | 
into the Ukraine, -a confederation, 


al 


military 


A warm action ; 
ſucceeded. The Poliſh cavalry, 


ſoy 


Re 
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= inoppoſition to the new conſtitution, ceeded; the Empreſs's troops en- 
wuoäas formed, at Targowitz, by the camped near the ſuburb of Warſaw, 
= Poliſh nobility in the intereſt of the and the command of the Poliſh 
= Empreſs. The act of this confeder- army was conſigned to a Ruſſian ge- 
= ation, annulling all the proceedings neral. 2 
of the diet on the celebrated 3d of Long before her invaſion of Po. 
May, was made public, and propa- land, we have“ ſeen that Catherine 
_ gated by the Ruſſians; whoſe argu- had marked, with an attentive eye, 
ments could not well fail of pro- the progreſs of the French revo. 
ducing conviction, as they gave the lution; and had ſtimulated the king 
paper for ſignature with one hand, of Sweden to take an open part 
while they held the ſword in the againſt it. Guſtavus, who poſſeſſed 
other. To ſuch a confederation, the moſt unbounded ardor for mili. 
when all hope of military ſucceſs tary glory, and felt a real commi- 
had vaniſhed, when the troops of ſeration at the fate of the unhappy 
the republic, few in number, and Louis, entered with avidity into 
even thoſe few ill ſupplied with the ſcheme. Early in the ſummer of 
arms and proviſions, were unable 1791, ſome plan of this deſcription 
to withſtand their adverſaries, when ſeems to have been deviſed between 
the Ruſſian armies were within three the two monarchs, but was poſt. 
marches of the capital, and when poned for further conſideration, and 
the courts of Berlin and Vienna, ſo probably from a hope of additional 
far from 17 Aa tottering afliſtance, during the remainder of 
cauſe, ſeemed rather diſpoſed to arm the year. Spain however was faid 
againſt it, was the unhappy Sta- to have been conſidered in the firſt 
 _ miſlaus Auguſtus at laſt compelled inftance, as a party to the project. 
to accede. Having received a diſ- The following + has been given as 
= patch from the Empreſs, in which the outline of the plan. Guſtavus 
= this mortifying ſtep was inſiſted upon at the head of ſix-and-thirty thou- 
=  astheonlyexpedienttopreventanew ſand Swedes and Ruſſians, was to 
partition, he immediately convened have landed as near as. poſſible to 


x a meeting of his mi- Paris, for the purpoſe of marching 
July 230. 5 itting him- directly to that capital, and of thus 
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niſters, ſu 

ſelf wholly to their direction. They creating a diverſion, while the main 

adviſed him, how ungrateful ſoever armies of the other powers in al- 

; fit might be, to comply with the liance penetrated the French fron- 

Empreſs's wiſhes. The king's ac- tiers; or at leaſt with the deſign 

_ . ceſſion to the confederation of 'Tar- of ſeizing ſome reſpectable ſea-port, 

 gowitz, was followed by that of the and of waiting there the iſſue of a 

- diſtrits of Warſaw, and the other negociation, which was to be {et 

diſtricts of the kingdom. As ſoon on foot with the leaders of the 

as the royal reſolution was ſignified French revolution, Beſides the co- 

= to M. Bulgakow (who notwith- operation of her troops, Spain was 

ſtanding the commencement of hoſ- expected to furniſh, for the ex- 

5 tilities had ftill continued at War. pences of the expedition, fifteen mil · 
ſaw) an armiſtice inſtantly ſue- lions of livres Tournois. 


* See above, page 57. 1 Bouille's Memoirs, page 393 . 
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To collect information for this 
_ enterprize, the Swediſh monarch 
vifited Aix la- Chapelle in the 
month of July, where he converſed 
with the marquis'de Bouille on the 


ſubject, and ſpared no pains to pro- 


cure materials for the improvement 
of his project, which he propoſed to 
cxecure in the ſubſequent {pring. 
When the interview took place 
at Pilnitz, between the Emperor 
and king of Pruſſia, the plan of 
Guſtavus was laid before thoſe mo- 
narchs by the marquis de Bouille. 
It was far, however, from being fa- 
vourably received. The king of 
Pruſſia betrayed evident figns of 
direct diſapprobation, and the views 
of Leopold were too pacific to adop 
ſo bold and hoſtile ag meaſure, | 
| Shortly after this period, the ac- 
ceptance of the conſtitution by the 
king of France appeared to give a 


new turn to the affairs of that 


country. Spain began to recede 


from her original promiſes of aſ- 


ſiſtance; and became principally ſtu- 
dious of the preſervation of peace. 
Ia ſpite, however, of every ob- 
ſtacle, Guſtavus 
deſign; but before his intended de- 
parture from his kingdom convened 


timely grave. 


purpoſe. 


perſevered in his 


every domeſtic arrangement, pre- 
vious to his departure, was finall 


adjuſted, when an uneypected ca- 
taſtrophe occurred, which cus. him 


off in the midſt of his dreams of 


glory, and hurried him to an un- 
Among the order 
of the nobility, in conſequence of 


the recent revolution, he had many 
daring and inveterate enemies, wo 
ſecretly wiſhed for an opportunity 


to revenge themſelves on their too 


adherence to the royal cauſe, con- 


tributed to augment the hatred f 
his enemies, and rouſe them to ſome 


immediate and deſperate act of ven- 


geance. A perſon named Anker- 
ſtrom, who was a gentleman by } 
birth, and had been an officer in 


the guards, offered himſelf as a 
ready inftrument for their bloody 


duct, this man profeſſed to feel a 


The conſpirators, among whom were 


. ſome perſons of high rank, formed 


_ Excluſive of what he 
termed public motives for his con- 
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popular ſovereign. The diet, Which q 
had lately met, by its firm and full 


private and perſonal reſentment a= 
gainſt the king“, on account of a 
former proſecution for high treaſon. 


7 


1 


ſeveral projects to effect this deſign, 
and made ſeveral attempts without 
ſucceſs. Suſpicions of ſome lurx- 
ing treaſon began to be entertainedʒ 
reports of plots and conſpiracies 
alarmed the public mind; and the 
king was perpetually cautioned bỹ˖7pf˖ß 
his friends not unneceſſarily to- ex, 
poſe his perſon. To every requeſt” 4 
of this kind he unfortunately turned 
a deaf ear, remarking, that were 
« he to liſten to every idle ramaur < * 
« of plots, he ſhould be afraid off. 
« drinking even a glaſs of water.” 


a diet, for the purpoſe of re-eſtabliſh- 
ing a more perfect order in his fi- 
nances, which had been deranged by 
the late war. The diet aſſembled; and 
after having proceeded in the buſi- 
neſs of its meeting with the utmoſt 
tranquillity, paſſing many reſolutions 
Feb, 23. that ſtrengthened the roy- 
i tive, peaceabl 
al prerogative, pe y 
terminated its fittings. 
The moment for his embarking 
on his long projected enterprize 
izemed now faſt approaching, and 


He had been convicted and ſentenced to 20 years impriſonment; but had. 4 
afterwards been pardoned, | e | 1 
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On the 16th of March, while 
ſupping with ſome perſons of his 
houſehold, before he went to a maſ- 


 querade at the opera houſe; he re- 


ceived an anonymous letter, which 


although written in hoftile language, 
'-adviſed him not to attend the maſ- 
querade that evening, as a conſpi- 
Tacy was formed for his aſſaſſina- 
tion. 


Always confident and in- 
trepid, he ſhewed the letter to ſome 


of his friends then preſent, treated 


its contents with. ridicule, and per- 


: ſiſted, in ſpite of their earneſt en- 
treaties to the contrary, in his ori- 
ginal intention of viſiting the opera 
houſe. He qccordingly proceeded 


to the fatal ſpot, entering the room, 


.arm in arm with the baron de 


'Effen, his maſter of the horſe ; but 


had ſcarcely taken two or three 
turns there, before he ſuddenly 
found himſelf ſurrounded by a crowd 


violently preſſing upon him, and 
was ſhot by a perſon behind him 
in the left fide. A cry of fire was 
-inſtantly raiſed ; and the confuſion 
in the aſſembly became indeſcri- 
bable. Guſtavus was not killed on 
the ſpot; but, falling on a bench 
near him, immediately called out 


for all the doors to be ſhut, and 
every perſon to be unmaſked. He 
was afterwards led into an adjoining 


apartment. On the floor of the 
room were found a piſtol, and dag- 
ger, or rather a knife of a pecu- 
har conſtruction; both of which 


the aſſaſſin was ſuppoſed to have 


dropt, after the perpetration of the 


borrid deed. Every perſon, as he 
left the room, was compelled to 


unmaſk, and give in his name. An- 
kerſtrom was the laſt perſon who 
left it; yet he left it without a diſ- 
covery. He afterwards confeſſed 
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that he had intended to have dif. 
patched the king, after the dif. 
charge of the piltol, with his dag. 
ger ; but his hand trembling, as he 
"raiſed it, he involuntarily Dope it 
on the floor. | 
On the following morning the 
arms which had been found were 
ſubmitted to public examination, 
and were recognized by a gunſmith 
and cutler of the city ; the former 
depoſing that he had repaired the 
identical piſtol for captain Anker. 
ſtrom, and the latter, that he had 
made the dagger at the requeſt of 
the ſame perſon. The aſſaſſin was in 
conſequence immediately arreſted; 
and confeſſed the crime without he- 
ſitation, glorying in the bloody deed. 
At firſt indeed he denied his having 
any accomplices; but afterwards 
made a full recital of the plot, 
giving in the names of the ſeveral 
conſpirators, among whom was the 
author of the anonymous letter, M, 
de Liljehorn, a lieutenant colonel 
in the guards, and a man brought up 
and ſupported by the very prince, 
againſt whoſe life he had conſpired. 
The perſons taken into cuſtody on 
this occaſion, beſides heutenant co- 
lonel Liljehorn, were count Horn, 
count Ribbing, baron Ehrenſward, 
baron Bjelike, baron Pechlin, two 
brothers by the name of Engeſtrom, 
the one counſellor of chancery, the 
other the royal ſecretary, and major 
Hartmanſdorf, Baron Bjelike pre- 
vious to his arreſt had taken poiſon, 
and ſhortly after expired. The king 
himſelf named count Ribbing, in 
_ conſequence of a ſingular incident: 
Juſt before he ſat out for Gefle, his 
fortune was told by a woman named 
Harviſſon &; and he was adviſed to 
beware of the month of March, and 
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ofthe firſt perſon he ſhould meet 6n 
leaving the houſe, That perſon was 
count Ribbing. | 

The wound, which the king re- 
ceived, was not immediately de- 
clared likely to prove fatal, Al- 
though his ſufferings from 1t muſt 
have been excruciating in the ex- 
treme, (the piſtol having been load- 
ed with ſeven nails, beſides two balls 
and ſome ſmall ſhot) he bore them 
with unexampled courage and re- 
ſignation. He ſummoned his friends 
around him, and even thoſe, who 
from their oppoſition to his mea- 
ſures, had been ranked among his 
enemies; the latter of whom he 
addreſſed with that true magnani- 
mity of mind, for which he was ſo 
remarkably diſtinguiſhed: * Now,” 
{aid he to them, „am I indeed 


« confoled for my misfortune, ſince 


« it again brings around me my 
« old friends.“ For ſeveral days 
together he endured the torment 
of his wound with the greateſt ap- 


parent tranquillity, without the ut- 


terance of a groan or a murmur, 
The period however of his ſuffer- 
ings at length arrived. On the 
28th a mortification evidently took 
place ; and on the following morn- 
ing, ſenſible of his danger, he con- 
feiled himſelf, according to the uſage 
of his church, to his high almoner, 


with a ſincere, but calm and un- 


oſtentatious devotion ; after which, 
he obſerved to him, I doubt whe- 
© ther, in the eyes of my Maker, I 
have any great merit, but at 
« leaſt I have the conſolation to 
reflect, that wilfully I never in- 
* jured any perſon.” Having per- 


formed this ſolemn act of religion, 


it was his defire to receive the 


ſacraments, and take leave of his 


Appendix to the Chronicle, page Ti *, 
85 1314 
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queen, who had not been admitted 


to him, while his fate remained 
undecided. The better to enable 


his mind to ſupport with dignity 


and fortitude, the diſcharge of theſe 
important and affecting duties, he 

repared to take ſome repoſe, when 
immediately after having bid adieu 
to the nobleman in waiting, he ex 
pired. | e 
Previous to his death he ſettled 
the regency of the kingdom, during 


the minority of his ſon, appointing 


his brother, the duke of Suderma- 
nia, regent. To his brother he 
made it his dying requeſt, that all 


the conſpirators might be pardon- 


ed; and was with difficulty per- 
ſuaded even to except the aſſaſſin 
himſelf from this liberal, but un- 


deſerved act of clemency. Anker- 


ſtrom, however, was the only perſon 


executed. His ſentence was, to be 
expoſed on the pillory for three ſue- 


ceſſive days, in three different parts 
of the city, to be publicly whipt in 
all thoſe places, to have his right 
hand cut off, and afterwards to be 
beneaded. The ſentences of the other 
conſpirators were changed by the 
regent into thoſe of baniſhment, or 


1mpriſonment, according to the de- 


grees of guilt attaching to each of 
them. When the regent declared 

this act of mercy, after ſtating it 
to have voluntarily flowed from the 
tender heart of the benevolent Guſ- 


tavus, he expreſſed himſelf in the 


following terms“, „ as a chriſtian, 
% as à ſubject, as a brother, and 
« as a man, we neither can nor 


„ ought to recede from the laſt 
commands of a dying monarch. 


« He had full privilege to 'grant 
« pardon in what concerned him- 


« ſelf alone. His will was our law. I 
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« when he was in this world; and 
« his brother ſhall not be ſtained 
« with the reproach, that he de- 
« ceived him in death.“ ö 
Thus miſerably periſhed, in the 
46th year of his age, the heroic 
Guſtavus the third of Sweden. 
After having nobly braved death 
in all its moſt hideous forms, both 
by ſea and by land, in a novel 


ſpecies of warfzre, peculiarly mark - 
ed by 


ferocity and blood, and 
gloriouſly ſuſtained againſt an ene- 
my of infinitely ſuperior ſtrength, 
in a courſe of the moſt obſtinate 
and deſperate encounters recorded 
in hiſtory ; after having, by the 
moſt extraordinary exertions of 
courage and enterprize, though 
left alone, and ſhamefully deſerted 
by his allies, extorted a ſafe and 
Honourable peace, from this dan- 
gerous and ſuperior enemy ; after 


having retrieved and adorned with 
new glory the ancient martial 


Character and honour of his coun- 


try; after all theſe exploits, when 


returned home, crowned with lau- 
rels and in the arms of peace, in 
the center of his own capital, ſur- 
rounded by his ſubjects, friends, 
and courtiers, preparing, with a 


generous contempt of repeated- 


warnings, to relax in thoſe plea- 
ſures which he had well earned by 


his toil, he was deſtined to expe- 


rience the hard fortune of falling 
by the vile hands of a traiterous 
aſſaſſin, The French writers ſome- 


times called him the Agamemnon 


of the royal confederacy, and his 
fate bore ſome reſemblance to that 
of the Grecian monarch, though the 


motive of his murder was not the 


ſame. 7 
We have ſo diligently traced the 
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we obſerved before, with reſpect to 


ly eſtabliſhed, as not to admit a pro- 
bability of its being ſhaken, except 


which muſt amount to little leſs than 


queſtions of right or wrong in this 


ledged, that this great and ſplendid 


augment its brilliancy, were {pots 


that partially darkened and eclipſed 


_ * See M. Bouillé's Memoirs, p. 454. 
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conduct and actions of this prince, 
from his firſt appearance in public 
buſineſs towards the cloſe of his fa. 
ther's reign, to the period of thepre. 
ſent diſmal cataſtrophe, that, what 


the Emperor Joſeph, applies equa]. 
ly here, and little now remains to 
be pointed out, which can throw any 
new light upon his character. 

We have ſhewn the manner in 
which, within the ſhort ſpace of a 
ſingle hour, he performed the ex. 
traordinary act of overturning the 
conſtitution of his country, and of 
deſtroying that powerful ariſtocra. 
cy, which for near ſixty years had 
been rivetted in its government, 
which had ruled all things without 
controul, and which ſeemed ſo firm. 


by- ſome violent external ſhock, 


abſolute conqueſt. Without enter. 
ing into any examination of the 


ſingular revolution (queſtions which. 
at the time we fully and freely diſ- 
cuſſed) it cannot be denied that abi- 
lities and talents of the firſt order, 
with the greateſt exertions of vigour, 
enterprize, and courage, were all 
diſplayed, and were all fully ne- 
ceſſary in its accompliſhment. The 
merit was all his own *. Revolu- 
« tions, in his opinion, could only 
« be effected by one man, and he 
« muſt only conſult his own heart”. 

It muſt, however, be acknow- 


action was accompanied by cit- 
cumſtances of the deepeſt ſhade, 
which inſtead of ſerving as foils to 
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jts luſtre, Duplicity, diſſimulation, 
hypocriſy, fraud, and treachery, 
together with a violation and con- 
tempt of the moſt ſolemn and ſa- 
cred ſanctions, were charged by 
his enemies, as the diſhonourable 
means practiſed in its progreſs and 
execution. The circumſtance of 
the king's drawing a prayer - book 


out of his pocket, and compelling 


the aſtoniſned and terrified ſtates, 
ſurrounded with grenadiers and 
bayonets as they were, to join in 
ſinging a hymn, returning thanks 
to the Almighty for their own de- 
ſtruction, and that of the conſtitu- 
tion, was a wanton if not a cruel 
exerciſe of power, and a moſt in- 
defenſible mockery of things, which 


were held ſacred, __ | 
Upon the whole, it may perhaps 
be juſtly ſaid, that the early years 
of Guſtavus's reign did no honour 
to any part of his character ex- 
cepting his abilities, and that theſe 
did not appear to be of ſo ſplendid 
a ſort, as to be at all indicative 
of the illuſtrious and heroic quali- 
ties which he afterwards diſplayed. 
It is, however, always to be re- 
membered, in paſſing a judgment 
on this ſubject, that independent 
of his perſonal and family intereſts, 
he had a great and noble public 


object before his eyes in this tranſ- 


action, which was to reſcue his 
country from the evil government 
of a venal and ruinous ariſtocracy, 
which had for half a century held 
Sweden in a ſtate of ſuch abject 
degradation, that foreigners con- 
ſidered the nation as not only hav- 
ing totally changed its character, 
but its very nature. He ſaw and 


knew that all public meaſures were. 


under the immediate influence of 
foreign gold, while a mercenary 


— 


her rival. 
in all ages, and under all religions, 


adminiſtration were ever ready, 
ſhameleſly to ſell to the higheſt 
bidder, the intereſts, honour, and 
ſecurity of their country. Thus 
were ruinous wars blindly entered 
into, diſgracefully conducted, and 
concluded by treaties as diſhonour- 
able and ruinous as the wars. Thus 


was the whole nation once thrown 


into the two great contending 
factions of the Caps and the Hats, 
both being ſold to the intereſts of 
different foreign powers; until 
France, being tired of ſuch a waſte 
of treaſure, and not finding the 
effect anſwerable to the expence, 
in a great meaſure dropped the 
conteſt, and left the market open to 


Guſtavus himſelf - immediately 


ſaw and felt, with the utmoſt grief 


and peculiar indignation, that by 
ſimilar means, with many others 


ariſing from nearneſs, private in- 


tercourſe, and particular connec- 
tions with a numerous and venal 


_ nobility, his great, ambitious, and 


inſidious neighbour was become 
the ſole arbitreſs in his nominal 


kingdom, and without the name + 7 


of {overeign, ruled it nearly with _ 
as unlimited a ſway, as ſhe did 


Courland, or any other dependant. 


province, which was not actually 
and avowedly annexed to her em- 


pire, He likewiſe could not but 


perceive that the preſent war in 


which ſhe was involved with the 
Ottomans, afforded an opportunity, 
or at leaſt ſome room for hope, 
which might not ſoon occur again, 
of his being able to ſhake off that 
foreign deipotiſm, and that miſer- 
able ſervitude to his own ſubjedts, 
under both which he ſo grievouſ 


laboured.”:; 5nd te 
A deep ſenſe of private injury _ 
gave a keener edge to the reſent= 3 
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ment and indignation excited by 


public turpitude. Guſtavus knew, 


well remembered, fully ſelt, and 
was himſelf a partaker in many of 
the injuries and inſults offered to 
his father, who was reduced to fo 
abjet and ſervile a ſtate, as to 
induce him to adopt the deſperate 


reſolution of abdicating his ſhadow 


of a nominal crown, rather than 


longer to endure the continued 
ſeries of wretchedneſs which he 
found by bitter experience to be 


inſeparable from it. Guſtavus ſaw, 
that if the preſent government 
continued, he muſt be condemned 


imſelf to a life of fimilar diſgrace 
and miſery with that of his father; 
the faw there was ho alternative, but 
à baſe ſubmiſſion to ſuch an abje&t 


condition, or the hazarding every 


thing, crown, life, family, and all, 
on a bold and great effort for their 
emancipation; that it was a queſ- 
tion between ſlavery and indepen- 
dence which did not allow any 


conſequences or any dangers to 


fortune and his own abilities fixed 
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Sweden was in a condition of | 


oh <a 


vaſſalage to Ruflia. He well and 


truly comprehended, that Sweden, 


Denmark, Pruſſia, Poland, and the 
Ottomans, were all deeply intereſted 
in forming ſuch an arrangement, 


and were fully competent to the 
execution of the defign; and that 


thus, if their mutual coincidence 
was firm, and the grand object of 
their union kept conſtantly in view, 
an everlaſting barrier to the do- 
mineering views of Ruſſia, on the 
fide of Europe, might be happily 


and effectually formed. He could 


not poſhbly foreſee, nor even think, 
that one of theſe ſtates, and that 
the moſt immediately intereſted, 


ſhould be ſo blind to her own po- 


litical intereſts, and to the peculiar 
and imminent danger of her ſitua- 
tion, as to go directly counter, 
ſo far as her ability would admit, 
to the execution of ſuch a deſign; 


or that the views of others ſhould 
be ſo warped and narrowed by baſe 


and ſe}f-interefted motives, as to 


operate in the decifion. He de- 
termined to periſh or to be free: 


It is not improbable, but that 


feeling the great internal powers 


which he poſſeſſed, and which were 
then known only to himſelf, his 


public political views extended 


much farther than to the immediate 
apparent objects of the revolution; 
and that he looked forward to 


ſome future favourable conjuncture 


of things, with a generous deſign 


of being able to form ſuch a pow- 
erful alliance between the ſtates 


immediately intereſted, as would be 


ſufficient to reſtore a due equili- 
brium in the north, and to ſecure 
their independence; a ſtate of things 


a which could never take place while 


— 


render them incapable of any thing 


great, comprehenſive, or generous. 


Guſtavus poſſeſſed very eminent 


abilities, and talents not only ſplen- 


did, but equal to the performance 
of the greateſt things. Among 
theſe, together with a moſt faſci- 


nating addreſs, which rendered eve. 


ry ſtranger at firſt fight intereſted in 
his favour, was a very powerful and 
perſuaſive _ eloquence, admirably 
ſuited to popular” aſſemblies, and 
from which he derived the molt 
ſignal benefits in many of the moſt 
trying exigencies of his life, In- 
deed he valued himſelf on his ma- 
nagement of the diet, and. ob- 


ſerved, that he was the only ſove- 


reign who had ſucceeded in convok- 


ing a public body of that deſerip- 
tion. His preſence of mind, im- 


mediate 
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actions are, yet that Guſtavus, as 


mediate recollection, and inſtant 
deciſion, in all ſudden caſes of dif- 
fculty or danger, were perhaps 
only equalled by his uncle the great 
Frederick; while the firmneſs and 
fortitude which he manifeſted in 
the many ſevere conflicts on govern- 
mental and public affairs which he 
was obliged to ſuſtain, were in no 
degree inferior to that exalted 
courage which he diſplayed in the 
feld of battle. 5 f 

In that ſcene of action, indeed, 
his intrepidity and contempt of 
danger were carried to ſuch an 


exceſs, as to conſtitute the great 


blemiſh of his military character; 
the duties of the commander ſeem- 
ing not unfrequently to be too 
much ſunk in thoſe of the private 
ſoldier or volunteer. 
dently had the actions of his two 
great predeceſſors, Guſtavus Adol- 
phus, and Charles the XIIth. con- 
fantly in his view, and endeavoured 
alternately, not only to emulate 
but to- exceed them both. If he 
failed in ſome of thoſe comprehen- 
five firſt rate qualities of a great 
commander, particularly in a cool 
command of temper, which ſo 


highly diſtinguiſhed the former, ge 


equalled the latter -in the only 
ſhining parts of his character, thoſe 
of valour and enterprize, and was 
infinitely his ſuperior in all other 


reſpects; indeed, the urbanity of 


his manners, his humanity, and his 
forgiving clemency, could not be 
!h2wn to greater advantage, than 
by oppoſing them to the unrelenting 
obſtinacy, and the cruel ferocity of 
Charles . 
Some may perhaps be diſpoſed 
to think, that however great and 
amiable the virtues of humanity, 
clemency, and forgiveneſs of evil 


He evi- 
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a king, carried them to a faulty 
excels; they may ſay, that ftri& 
Juſtice 1s no leſs a virtue, and that 
beſides its being a virtue, its due 


exerciſe, in all affairs of ſtate par- 


ticularly, which at all involve the 


fate of a nation, is a duty in the 

ſovereign not to be diſpenſed with; 
and that he is not to gratify his 
perſonal feelings, at the -Tiſk or 
expence of the public, in matters 
which implicate their general in- 
tereſts or ſafety. 


However the 
queſtion may be decided, it is cer- 


tain that Guſtavus's clemency, or 


mercy to the authors of the deepeſt 


crimes which could be commit- 


ted againſt either his perſon or 
the ſtate, was nearly wathout ex- 
ample; and whether it was a fault 


or not, he was fatally unfortunate, 


in remitting the forteit life of the 


traitor Ankerſtrom, which in his 
true character as ſuch, he returned 
by the murder of the benefaftor _ 
from whom he received it; and © 
that murder rendered more horrid 
by ſuch cool premeditated circum- 


ſtances of malice and cruelty as to 
be nearly unparalleled. WER 

The greateſt and moſt dangerous 
political error of Guſtavus's reign, 
was the affront which he offered 
to the nobility, in bringing mem- 


bers of the other orders, GONE 
uf. 


to all precedent, and without ſuf- 


ficient preparation and management . 
of conciliatory policy, into the 


higher departments of the ſtate. 


We obſerved at the time, and in 
our minds at leaſt lamented, the 
dangerous conſequence which we 
foreſaw muſt proceed, from ſuch _ 
an affront offered to fo proud. 


numerous, and powerful a body 
as the nobility of Sweden; wha 
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from their political capſtitution of 
government, and the habits incident 
to it, as well as from the climate 
and ſoil of their country, were bold 
and brave in the extreme; and a- 
mong whom from their multitude, 
there being neceſſarily a great num- 
ber of young men very much nar- 
rowed in their circumſtances, theſe 
could not, in the uſual courſe of 
things, but be prompt to execute the 
moſt hazardous and deſperate enter- 
prizes. Our reliance upon the an- 
tient native honeſty, and the mag- 


nanimous character of the Swedes, 


prevented us, however, from ima- 
gining any conſequence ſo deplora- 
ble, or ſo diſgraceful to the nation, 
as that which actually took place. 
But the preſent age of refinement 
and philoſophy, has ſeen a ſanction 

and countenance given to aſſaſfina- 


tion, which it had never before re- 


ceived in the moſt barbarous times. 
Though the genius of Guſtavus 

ſnone brighteſt when it was moſt agi- 

tated, yet, like his uncle the great 


Frederic, he alſo admired, patroniz- 


ed, and cultivated thoſe arts, which 
can proſper andattain perfection only 
under the foſtering influence of peace. 
An academy was inſtituted by him at 
Stockholm, of which the principal 
perſons in his court were mem- 


bers, and at the head of which he 


.himſelf preſided; yet even in this 
oppoſite purſuit, the predominancy 
of his military paſſion did not fail 
to diſcover itſelf. A ſingle ſentiment, 
In the inaugural oration which he 
pronounced before his academy, 
perhaps not leſs deciſively marks 
his character, than all the great ac- 
tions of his civil and military life, 
which he performed in the face of 
difficulty and danger. Such in- 
deed, he obſerves, “ is, the nature 
& An ws 


« ſtrong motives to excite his men. 


* neſs, has a wonderful tendency to 


and are prevented, by the proſpe& 
a . di . d | | 

« ous to individuals, and to the com. 
an extraordinary man, and he did 
great and extraordinary things, 


in any preceding period of time, 


which he flouriſhed. As it was, 


pected events, he roſe ſuperior to 


gular conqueſt, to have ſubdued, by 


no ſmall importance, as it freed | 


of Sweden, at the very critical period 


war againſt the houſe of Auſtria. 
That declaration, as we are in. 


8 


* of man, that he can be ani 
cc only by action, and — rg 


e tal powers, A ſlate of tranquil. 
« lity, ſo eſſential to human — 3 


*« enervate the underſtanding, unleſs 
“ mankind are impelled to utility 
% by the moſt powerful motives, 


of fame, from ſinking into a le. 
„ thargic ſlumber, equally danger- 


« munity at large.“ 
Upon the whole, Guſtavus was 


Had he lived a century ſooner, or 


he would have been univerſally 
deemed the firſt hero of the age in 


notwithſtanding an unuſual coun- 
teraction of adverſe fortune, and in 
deſpite, as it would ſeem, of a train 
of the moſt diſaſtrous and unex- 


all, performed the moſt noble and 
heroic exploits, and ſeemed toover- 
rule even fortune herſelf. - Surely 
it may be deemed a great and fin- 


his own virtue, the implacable ani- 
moſity, and the inſatiable pride of 
his mighty rival and adverſary, 

The death of Guſtavus afforded 
a ſubject of great and indecent tri- 
umph to tae French revolutioniſts; 
indeed, it was to them an event of 


them from their moſt decided and 
active enemy, and put an end to 
all intentions of hoſtility on the part 


when they were preparing todeclare 


formed 
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farmed by the *® miniſter, upon 
whoſe report it was founded, was 
received with general joy through- 
out France; there was not a de- 
partment or a diſtri, which did 
not ſhow an eager' deſire for the 
commencement of hoſtilities, ' Vul- 
gar politicians congratulated them- 


{elves that it would cut the thread 
of all the intrigues, by which, as 


they had been malignantly taught 
to believe, the counſels of Vienna 
averned the court of Verſailles 
from the time of the queen's arrival 
in France. The deeper and more 
ſyſtematic faction, which yet main- 
tained their aſcendency among the 
Jacobins, gave what popularity they 
could to the war, in the hope of 
giving effect by it to their own in- 
trigues: 1t opened to them the 


proſpect of eſtabliſhing their re- 
public. They only quarrelled with 


the official ſtyle of the miniſter's 


report, and the proclamation, as not 


being + ſufficiently rhetorical and 
metaphyſical, according to the new 
taſte of the revolution. The ſub- 


diviſion of the club under Rober- 


ſpierre did not attempt to reſiſt the 
general cry, while from their ori- 
ginal ſchiſm they would ſtill have 
a night ultimately to blame the war, 


if the iſſue ſhould be unproſperous. 


The royaliſts hoped that the war 
might occupy abroad thoſe bands 
of unprincipled and ferocious men, 
who had been the inſtruments for 
oppreſſing them, and that the event 
might reſtore the nobility, gentry; 
and clergy of France, if the com- 


bined powers ſhould prevail, to 


lomething of their former condi- 
ton, The Feuillans, or Conſtituti- 
onaliſts alone, ſoon began openly to 
cenſure the meaſure, as an act of 


* Vie de Dumoricz, tom. 2. liv. 4. chap, 2» 


chiefly exculpatory, 


aggreſſion contrary to the conſtitu- 


tion; and ſome general officers who 
were of that party, went ſo far in 
conſequence, as to ſend in their re- 
ſignations. La Fayette, however, 


though he was a principal leader of 
the Feuillans, ſeems at firſt to have 
entered fully into the deſigns of the 


miniſters in ſupport of the war; 
pleaſed in all likelihood with the 
opportunity of playing the great 
part, which circumſtances ſeemed to 
have devolved upon him in that 
theatre of glory, and flattering 


himſelf with the expectation of 


finding new means to gratify his 


ambition of every kind, when he 
ſhould have led on the armies of 


France to cheap and eaſy victory. 
A counter proclamation was ae 

iſſued by the government of Bruſ- 

ſels. It was ſhort, well-written, 


though without hu- 


of energy, on the people of tne 
Netherlands, to repel with vigour 


and unanimity, the unjuſt attack 


with which they were menaced. 
The war declared by the pretended 


philoſophers of France, it obſerved, 


was not in truth ſo much againft 


the princes of the earth, as againſt "4 
religion, ſocial order, proſperity, 
and all the comforts which natu- 


rally flow from it. The uniform 
conduct which had been obſerved 
during the laſt year, upon one fide 
to force, and upon the other to 


avoid a war, was then ſtated. It. 
was aſſerted, that the ſtricteſt care 


had been taken to prevent any thing” 


from being plotted, or even written, 


in the Auſtrian provinces, againſt 
the new French conſtitution ; and' 


that the meaſures which had been 


+ Ibid. 
purſued 
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miliation, and calling, in a language 
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purſued to reſtrain the emigrants 
from aſſembling in arms, had been 
praiſed by the French government 
itſelf, as an example worthy of 
being imitated by the princes of 


£5 ths empire, On the other hand, 


it was ſaid, the moſt pernicious 
- writings againſt religion, and the 
lawful authority of the ſovereign, 
- had been diſperſed from France all 
over the Low Countries; no ſatis- 
faction had ever been obtained for 
multiplied complaints of exceſſes, 
committed againſt the ſubjects and 
upon the territories of the Houſe 
of Auſtria; and when ſteps of ne- 
ceſſary precaution were adopted, 
againſt emiſſaries avowedly ſent to 
_ excite inſurreCtions there, they were 
| loudly reſented as infringements 
on the ſafety and liberty of French 
travellers. The government of 
HBruſſels apologized for noticing the 
internal government of any neigh- 
bouring ſtate, but thinking it ne- 
ceſſary to diſſipate the deluſion at- 
tempted to be practiſed for the 
ſeduction of its ſubjects, held up to 
them the deplorable and ruinous 
condition of France, as well as her 
unremitting and dangerous endea- 
vours to plunge other nations into 
ſimilar poverty, licentiouſneſs, and 
—.. od nn re Fan 
The Auſtrian and Pruſſian mini- 
ſters ſtill continued at Paris, waiting 
to be recalled by their reſpective 
courts; during which interval, the 
former ſtill continued in ſome ſort 
to exerciſe his functions on behalf 
of the German empire. He deli- 
vered in an official note, with a 
memorial from the princes of Al- 
ſace and Lorraine, who claimed, 
under the ſtipulations of a conven- 
tion in 1736, and a treaty in 1738, 
to be conſidered as foreigners, and 
conſequently to be, exempted from 


— 


* 


* 


the penalties of emigration. M 
Mailhe propoſed to refer the queſ. 
tion to marſhal Luckner, and other; 
called loudly for the order of the 
day; the aſſembly, however, got rid 
of the ſubject with more decency, 
by ſending it to ſome of their com. 
mittees, where it was quietly for. 
gotten. Indeed, at that very time, an 
act of unqualified aggreſſion again 


the empire had been directed and 


executed. General Cuſtine, with a a 
ſtrong detachment from Luckner's 

army, had ſeized the important pas 
of Porentru, and all the other terri. 
tories of the biſhop of Baſil, a German 
prince, who, under a treaty of 1736, 

confirmed by a more recent treaty of 
1780, was to be at liberty to remain 
neutral, in caſe of a war between 
France and the Empire, and that too 
with an expreſs recognition and re. 
ſervation of the rights of the Empe- 
ror and Empire over him. The pre- 
tence for attacking him was, that 
on his application ſome time pre- 
vious to the war, the paſs had been 
garriſoned by four or five hundred 
Auſtrians for his protection; and 
this was conſtrued into a violation 


of his faith, though the treaty of 


1780, by the third article, required 
no more than that, on the breaking 
out of a war with either of the 
two contracting powers, they ſhould 
ſettle by a convention the beſt me- 
thod of ſecuring that which was 
in danger, by ſhutring the paſs 
againſt every enemy: nor had an 
demand been made, or negociation 
attempted. agreeable to that ſtipu- 
lation. Louis the XIVth, ändeed, 
had begun a war againſt the Ger- | 
man empire by a ſimilar ſeizure of 
the paſs of Porentru, but it was 
before any ſuch - treaty. for the 
neutrality of the biſhop of Baſil 
exiſted, 5 ; 
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Another a& of hoſtility againſt 


another ecclefiaſtical prince of the 


German empire, had been alſo at this 
time ordered, with as little regard to 
jutice, Leige was included in the 
great plan for the attack on the 
Netherlands, which was the favour- 
ite object of the war, and which, 
ſtill more to illuſtrate the queſtion 
of aggreſſion, it will be proper here 
to trace from its origin. 
This ſubject had for ſome time oc- 
cupied rhe thoughts of the miniſters. 
Indeed M. Dumourter,who had ear- 


ly foreſeen the certainty of general 


hoſtilities, had turned his attention 


that way, long before he was in 
office. He carried a project of that 


ind to M. Narbonne, when the 


latter was at the head of the war 


department; but the vanity of that 


. miniſter was too great to ſuffer him 


readily to adopt the ſchemes of 
others. His confidence in his own 
abilities, is ſaid to have been ſuch, 


demand an audience of the queen, 
for the purpoſe of reading to her a 
long memorial, intended to ſhew, 
that the king's only chance of ſafety 


ay in ſelecting a miniſter of talents, 


wiſdom, and activity; of reputation 
and authority, to overawe the aflem- 
bly, and of unſhaken fidelity to the 
king: one, to whom the unlimited 
confidence of the crown might be 
ſecretly given, and who ſhould be 
me the fate of his colleagues; 


for wWhich ſituation he concluded 
by propoſing * himſelf. 5 
Buſy-minded no leſs than ſelf- 
weening, M. Narbonne reſolved to 
ſee every thing with his own eyes. 
He poſted along the frontiers, in- 
ſpected the garriſon towns, reviewed 


the troops, and in three weeks re- 


turned to Paris with a report, that 
the former were perfectly ſecure, 


and the latter ready to take 'the 


field. He next ſummoned the three 
generals, Rochambean, Luckner, 
and La Fayette, to Paris, and in- 
troduced them ſo early as the be- 
ginning of March to the king in 


his council, that they might there 


give an account of the internal ſtate 
of the armies, and conſult on a plan 
of operations, almoſt two months 


. before war was declared. M. Ro- 


chambeau, repreſenting the bad con- 
dition of his army, their total want 
of diſcipline, and the impoſſibilitx 


of then re-eſtabliſhing it, adviſed 


as to have induced him one day to 


defenſive meaſures. M. Luckner, 
admitted that ſomething of the ſame 
kind might be ſaid of his army too, 


but was ſatisfied that his ſoldiers 


would always follow wherever he 


led them; and declared at once f 


for an offenſive ſyſtem, as that 
which alone ſuited. the national cha- 
racter. M. La Fayette, we are 
told, expreſſed himſelfin few words; 
he contradicted neither of his col- 
leagues, and though their ſenti- 


ments were | quite oppoſite, con- 


M. Bertrand's Memoirs, vol, i. p. 247-3 9. Though it cannot be ſuppoſed 
that this anecdote is a fiction, as the author profeſſes himſelf to have had it from the 
queen the next day, yet it muſt be remembered, that M. Narbonne was the decided 


enemy of 
the text, 


+ M. Bertran 


M. Bertrand. The colouring, therefore, is a good deal ſoftened in 7 


J's account of the difference in opinion between M. M. Rocham- 
beau and Luckner, is confirmed by M. Rochambeau's 1 
national affembly, See the Moniteur of May 14th. 


1 Bertrand's Memoirs, vol. ii. chap. 18. p. 59, Kc. 
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rrived to accommodate what he ſaid 
to both: after which the three ge- 
nerals read a long memorial, and 
retired. e 


The diſmiſſion of M. Narbonne fol- 
lowed not long after. He had, in truth, 


brought up the three generals from 


their troops, to ſupport his credit 


in the cabinet and with the country 


reſpective commands. 
he made a merit of keeping his 


— N . - . . 
his ſtead, the remaining miniſters 


againſt his colleagues, and more 


eſpecially againſt M. Bertrand. To 


this end he obtained letters from all 
three, couched in nearly the ſame 
words, making it their requeſt that 
he would not reſign, and intimating 
that if he perſiſted in his determi- 
nation, they muſt lay down their 
| | In anſwer, 


place, in compliance with their 


wiſhes. But he.undid all, by pub- 
hiking the correſpondence, in con- 


ſequence of which, the generals, of- 
was immediately removed, and in 


recommended the Chevalier De 


Grave, a young officer from the 


fame connexion with M. Narbonne, 


at the houſe of Madame Stael, 


M. Neckar's daughter, who at that 


time had a principal ſhare in con- 
ducting the intrigues of the Feuillans, 


as Madame Roland preſided at the 


councils of the Jacobins under Briſ- 
ſot. Not deſtitute of talents, but 


of an anxious mind, and with leſs 
vanity than his predeceſſor, the new. 


miniſter of war was ſenſible of his 
own inexperience, and ſuffered M. 
Dumourier, who had ſeen fix and 
thirty years of ſervice, to direct in 
a great degree, the meaſures of his 


office. The plan, therefore, of the 


April 5th. 
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latter, which had been rejected by 


M. Narbonne, was now adopted. 


On the fide of Spain, where 
the mountainous and barren fron. 
tier preſented no temptation to ra- 
pacity, he propoſed to limit their 


views wholly to defence; and to 
enable him to eſtimate the force 


neceſſary for this purpoſe, the am- 


baſſador at Madrid was inſtructed 
to obtain, by ſecret enquiries and 


obſervations, a knowledge of the 
intentions of that court with regard 
to France. The anſwer was com- 
pletely ſatisfactory. It declared *, 
that not the leaſt apprehenſion could 
be entertained on the ſide of Spain, 
as neither the former nor preſent 
Spaniſh miniſter, had ever had the 
ſmalleſt idea of invading France; 
and the cordon of troops on the 
frontier, which had been repre- 


ſented as an object of terror, did 
fended, left him to his fortune. He 


not exceed twelve or thirteen thou- 


ſand men at the utmoſt, diſperſed 


over an extent of three hundred 
miles. „ N 
On the ſide of Italy, his advice 


was, if the king of Sardinia ſhould 


become hoſtile, to make offenſive 
war, for the purpoſe of ſeizing all 
the territorics of that prince between 
France and the Alps; but Savoy, 
Piedmont, and Nice, once reduced 
into / poſſeſſion, he then meant to 
ſtand on the defenſive in that quar- 
ter alſo. In truth, the faction with 
which Dumourier had connected 
himſelf, had from the + beginning 
caſt a longing look on thoſe coun- 
tries, and from time to time filled 


their journals with eſſays and diſ- 


ſertations on the ancient preten- 
ſions of France to them, and the 


* State Papers, p. 244-3“ letter from the French ambaſſador, dated Aravjuez, 


I See above, p. P- 222 and 239. 
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means of recovering them. Not 
wiſhing, therefore, to avoid a war, 
if not immediately feeking the oc- 
caſion of one with the court of 
Turin, the French government di- 
rectly charged that power with 
hoſtile defigns, and demanded a 
categorical explanation of certain 

oints, in an imperious tone, and 
with no ſmall degree of indecorous 
urgency. To this accuſation an 
anſwer was ſhortly after returned 
by the Sardiniah miniſter, which af- 
firmed, in temperate but unequi- 
vocal and convincing ne 5 
the pacifie intentions of the king his 
maſter; and the French charge des 
affaires added alſo, in his diſpatch to 
M. Dumourier, that he believed his 
Sardinian majeſty to have been un- 
juſtly ſuſpected, and that he was 
ſolely employed in preſerving. the 
peace of his own ſtates, But this, 
it will hereafter be ſeen, did not 
ſave Victor Amadeus ; ſuſpicions 


kept alive; affronting and vexa- 
tious meaſures purſued; and no 
ſooner did the French ceaſe to be 
preſſed by the Auſtrians and Pruſ- 
ſians, than they turned their arms 
againſt him, without any declara- 
tion of war. In the firſt inſtance, 
however, fearing no moleſtation from 
that quarter, M. Dumourier appeats 
to have thought it prudent, that no- 
thing ſhould be ſuffered to divert 
them from their great object of the 


Thus left at liberty on every 
other ſide, the whole military foree 
of France was deſtined for the Auſ- 
trian and German frontiers: and 


the Low Countries ſeemed to be a 


certain prey, as all the troops for 
their defence did not exceed ten 
thouſand men +, while the two ar- 
mies of Rochambeau and La Fayette, 


after leaving ſufficient garriſons, 


could make an invaſion with be- 


tween fifty and fixty thouſand ef- 


fective men. Nothing was wantin 


to inſure ſucceſs, in the opinion of 
the miniſters, but rapidity rather 


than method in the operations, fo 
as not to leave the houſe of Auſtria 


time to ſend reinforcements ; ſuch 
a direction given to the movements 


of the columns as that they might 
act in concert; and above all, ſuch 
a behaviour to the inhabitants as 


might conciliate their affections, 


and make them a formidable ac- 


quiſition of ſtrength. 
and jealouſies were {till induſtriouſſy 


La Fayette went over a great part 
of this plan with the miniſter, and 
ſeemed cordially to agree with him 
in the general outline, as well as the 
means of carrying it into execution. 
He wiſhed, however, in conſidera- 


tion of M. Rochambeau's ill health, 


and ill humour with the project of 
the campaign, to be appointed com- 


mander in chief of the whole force 


to be employed. And he demanded 
for that ſervice, an army of fi 
thouſand men, with which he pro- 


poſed to enter the enemy's country 


* State Papers, p. p. 244-5*. Anſwer of the French charge des affaires at 
Turin, communicated to the afſembly April 5th. | 

T See the State Papers, p. 336*. Letter from the king of Sardinia to the 
Thirteen Cantons, dated October 10th, 17922 3 

See State Papers, p. 279*. Declaration of the court of Vienna. The 
author of „ Quelques Details“ reckons them altogether at 15,000 3 M. Dumou- 
ner carries them up to to 30, ooo, but ſtill admits the French force to be much 


more than ſufficient. 
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by the way of Namur, and proceed 
down the Meuſe as far as Liege. 
hat city, and the principality de- 
pendant upon it, had nothing to do 
with the war againſt the king of 
Hungary, but the poſſeſſion of it, 
he thought, would enſure the re- 
duction of the Netherlands. | 
Ihe miniſter did not object to 
the injuſtice, and approved the po- 
licy of the propoſed expedition. 
He did not doubt that La Fayette 
might have ſucceeded, but he was 
himſelf evidently jealous of that 
general's deſigns, and he dreaded 
the violent clamour which would 
have been raiſed in the aſſembly, 
and the deſperate extremities to 
which the jacobin club would have 
gone, againſt himſelf, his colleagues, 
and the king, for truſting ſo 
much military power in ſuch hands. 
He refuſed, thereſore, to gratify M. 
La Fayette, for the preſent, with 
the extenſive command which he 
deſired, but ſuffered him to enter- 
tain hopes of it in future. 
According to the arrangement, 
which was ſettled by inſtructions 
to the generals, dated on the 17th 
of April, the campaign was to be 
opened “, about the 14th of May; 


but new inſtructions were iſſued on 


the 22d of April, directing ope- 


rations to commence on the 29th 
of the ſame month. Luckner was 
to Occupy the defiles of Porentru 
with the extremity of his right 


wing, and with his left to form a 


camp of 8, oco men, under general 
Kellerman, at Neükirk upon the 
Sarre, for the purpoſe of holding 
Luxembourg in check. For the 
_ fame purpole, as well as to cut off 

the communication between that 


important place and Namur, La 


Fayette was to aſſemble at Longwy, 


a body of 6,000 men from his right 
wing in theneighbourhood of Metz, 
and ſend them to take poſſeſſion of 
Arlon. With the reſt of the cen- 
tral army, he was to attack Na- 
mur from Givet, a peninſular point 
on the French frontiers, projecting 
towards that city, and ſurrounded 


by the territories of Liege, where 


they met, and were intermingled 
with thoſe of Namur, Haynaut, Lux- 


. embourg, and the barrier-towns of 


France. By the laſt inſtructions, 
however, his troops round Metz, 
inſtead of going to Longwy, were 
to join the reſt at Givet, fourteen 
days earlier than they had expected 
to be put in motion. Having made 
himſelf maſter of Namur, he was to 
proceed to Bruſſels or to Liege, as 


his own diſcretion might dictate to 


him, ui{der the circumſtances of the 
moment. At the ſame period, lieu- 
tenant general Biron, with a body 
of ten thouſand men, detached from 
Rochambeau's army, was to attempt 
Mons, where the Auſtrian general 
Beaulieu was poſted, with a very 
inferior force. In caſe of ſucceſs, 
he was to puſh rapidly forward to 
Bruſſels, ſo as to be there, if pol- 
ſſible, at the time that La Fayette 
was before Namur. A detachment | 
likewiſe under a general officer, was 
to march from Liſle towards Tour- 
nay, where, if he found no feſiſ- 
ance, he was to place a garriſon, 
then join general Biron, or execute 
any orders Which the latter might 
ſend, but he was not to hazard any 
thing in attacking Tournay. A 
ſmall body of troops received in- 
ſtructions to march from Punkitk 


* Sec M. Rochambeau's letter to the king, with copies of the inſtruRions, read 


to the national aſſembly by M. Dumcurier, 4th May. 
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towards Furnes, in order to ſound 
the diſpoſition of the Flemings, 
and either to remain in the field or 


return to Dunkirk, as the progreſs 


of the other troops might make 
moſt adviſable. The two firſt were 
intended to be real attacks; the 
two laſt oniy feints, by way of 
diſtracting the attention of the 
enemy. | 5 
As all the officers deſigned for theſe 
different ſervices were of a rank ſub- 
ordinate to La Fayette, when they 
had once entered the Netherlands, 
they would in effect have been un- 


der him, and he would thus have 


been actual commander in chief, 
without any direct affront being 


given either to Rochambeau or 


Luckner, by ſuperſeding them in 
his favour. New levies were then 
to have been ſucceſſively ſent to 
him, ſo as to put him at the head 
of ſixty thouſand men, in complete 
poſſeſſion of the Netherlands, be- 
fore the court of Vienna could 


have marched to that quarter any 


army capable of taking the field 
againlt ham. 8 Sn 
The troops deſtined for the attack 
on Tournay were in number about 
three thouſand men, commanded by 
M. Theobald Dillon, ,who quitted 
Liſle upon this unfortunate expe- 
dition on the 28th of April. He 
met with no oppoſition untjl he ar- 
rived, by day-break on the following 
morning, within a ſhort diſtance of 
Tournay, where a ſmall body of 


the enemy, under the command of 


gener:1 count Happonceurt, ap- 
peared in fight, and commenced a 
diſtant cannonade. Not above 
twelve ſhots had been fired by them, 
when the French cavalry exclaimed 
that they were betrayed, and break- 
wg through the infantry, fled in 


the moſt diſorderly manner to Liſle, 


abandoning their artillery and bag- 


gage. The infantry followed; and 


ſo precipitate was their flight, that 
the Auſtrians were unable to over- 
take them, before they had reached 
the frontiers. - Artived at Liſle, 


the fugitives diſgraced themſelves 


{till further by the commiſſion of 
enormities not to be 


pled them under foot with the moſt 
barbarous ſhouts, next, under pre- 
tence that all their officers were 
ariſtocrats, and worthy of the lamp- 


_ poſt, they ſeized on M. Berthois, a 


paralleled. 
After having cruelly maſſacred three 
or four unfortunate Auſtrians, whom 
they had in their power, and tram- 


lieutenant colonel of engineers, ſuſ- 


pended him by the heels with cords, 


and amuſed themſelves with repeat- 
edly ſhooting him through the body. 
The lifeleſs remains of their vic- 


tims were then treated with every 


indignity, which the worſt ſenſe of 


brutality could inſpire. Their fary 


however did not reſt here: with 
the moſt ſanguinary menaces againſt 
M. Rochambeau himſelf, and all 
the nobles in the army, they reſolv- 
ed at leaſt to complete the triumph 
of the day by ſacrificing their com- 


maader. The unhappy general had 


ſcarcely entered the city, wounded 


— 


and drawn in a cabriole, when the 


bayonets of his on troops, exult- 5 
ing in the horrid act, were thruſt 


into his boſom. He fell covered 


with wounds: yet the vengeance of 


the barbarians was not ſatiated. 


After having wearizd themſelves 


with inſulting his dead body in 


every poſlible manner, they kindled 


a fire in the market place, threw 


his mutilated remains into it, and 


danced around it like ſavages. with 


the moſt diabolical howlings, It 
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was even ſaid *, that his heart, torn 
from the bleeding body, was aſter- 
wards carried to a lady of the ge- 
neral's family, who, although ſhe 
had been delivered of a child the 
very morning of the murder, had 
been nevertheleſs confined for fix 
and thirty hours in a damp cellar, 
and was preſented to her, with the 
dreadful alternative, either of ſatis- 
fying her hunger on that, or of 
ſtarving. Such atrocious deeds ad- 
mitted but of little or no palliation. 
The national aſſembly ſhuddered 
at the recital: and M. la Fayette 
publicly branded the perpetrators 
of theſe crimes with the juſt appel- 
lation of daſtardly canuibals” ; 


while, on the other hand, his own kept upon the defenſive; when, 


former conduct was daily compared 
by the jacobin faction to that of 
Jourdan at Avignon. „ 


The expedition againſt Mons 


proved equally fruitleſs. M. Biron 


advanced to Quievrain, and, taking 
poſſeſſion of it, encamped in the 
neighbourhood. Leaving there a 
battalion of national guards for the 
preſervation of the poſt, he pro- 
ceeded towards Mons, 
398 where he found general 
Beaulieu poſted with no more than 
eighteen hundred 1nfantry, from 
fourteen to fifteen hundred cavalry, 
and ten pieces of cannon, chiefly 
three pounders, but in a very ad- 
vantageous ſituation, with his right 
wing behind Jemappe, his left be- 
hind Frameries, and his center co- 
vered in front by a ravine, a quan- 
tity of brambles and bruſhwood, 
ſome ſcattered houſes, and the vil- 
lage of Quaregnon. The French 


» 


April 29, 


marched in three columns; the two 


outermoſt being advanced before 
the center, ſo as to form a kind of 
half-moon : their left, at Bouſſut, 
drove in a picket of Auſtrian chaſ- 
ſeurs, who retired fighting towards 
Jemappe ; but different parties of 
horſe charging through openings in 
the village of Quaregnon, hindered 
the French from forming. Having 
viewed the enemy's poſition, which 
he deemed impregnable to his troops 
fatigued as they were, and expect- 
ing from general Beaulieu's ma- 
neeuvres, to be attacked by the 
Auſtrians with a force, which he 
ſuppoſed to be much greater than 
it really was, M. Biron halted and 


about ſix in the evening, he heard 
the event of M. Dillon's enterprize 


againſt Tournay. On the arrival of 


this diſaſtrous information, he pre- 


pared to retreat; but his troops 


were too much exhauſted to move 


that 5 Oppreſſed by the heat 


of the day, they had thrown away 
the contents of their knapſacks in 
order to lighten themſelves in the 
march; neither had they any forage 
for their horſes. About ten o'clock 
at night, two regiments of dra- 
goons mounted without orders, and 
hakened with ſpeed towards the 
frontters. The general in vain 
attempted to arreſt their flight; he 
was hurried away among the fugi- 
tives a whole league, before he 
was able to prevail io far as to per- 
ſuade a part of them to return. 


The remainder continued their way 


with the utmoſt expedition to Va- 
lenciennes, ſpreading confuſion and 


F his eircumſtance is related on the authority of a gentleman allied by blood to 


the general, who went to Liſle on purpoſe to inveſtigate the particulays of the 


terror 
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terror as they paſſed, andgexchim® 
ing, that they had WenWetrayed 
by their general othcers, all g 
y hom ought to be maſſacred. At 
three in the morning, the Auſtrians 
were alarmed with attacks both on 
their right and left wings; but 
eneral Beaulieu having been re- 
inforced the evening before with 
two freſh battalions, two ſix- poun- 
ders, and two howitzers, ſoon re- 
pulſed the affailants; and indeed 
theſe operations of the French ar- 
my, which are not even mentioned 
in M. Biron's account of his expe- 
dition, ſeem to have been no more 
than feints to cover their retreat, 
unleſs they ſprang from that want 
of diſcipline which is apt ſometimes 
to ſhew itſelf in diſorderly and dan- 
gerous courage, as well as in per- 
plexed and ruinous panic, When day 
broke, the invaders retreated, or 
rather fled, cloſely preſſed by the 
Auſtrians; who, after a ſhort ſkir- 
miſhing at Quievrain, took poſſeſ- 
ſion of M. Biron's camp, baggage, 
and military cheſt, which he in vain 
endeavoured to preſerve. He was 
followed into France, and would 
probably have ſuffered ſtill greater 
loſs than he did, had not marſhal 
Rochambeau himſelf, on the firſt 
report of his ſituation, haſtened to 
his affiſtance, and placing eight 
pieces of cannon on the heights of 
St. Sauve, advanced under cover of 
that battery, with two regiments of 
| cavalry and one of infantry, to He- 
nin“, half-way between Valenc1- 
ennes and Quievrain, where he thus 
ſtopped the purſuit of the victorious 
enemy, M. Biron in his diſpatches 
obſerved, that the whole country 


F through whigh he had paſſed to the 


attack of Mons was decidedly- hoſ- 
tile; he had 2 be joined by a 
ſingle dgſertgr Ma 1 65 peaſant, 
nor had receted any Melligence 
whatever. * FRY | 


The ſmall corps, which was diſ- 


patched under general Carle towards 


Furnes, to feel the pulſe of the 
Flemings, marched into the coun- 
try without reſiſtance, experiencing 
neither friendſhip nor enmity on 
the part of the. inhabitants. The 
failure, however, of the other ex- 
peditions made it neceſſary for theſe 
troops to fall back to Dunkirk. 
At the ſame period that the nor- 
thern army thus expoſed the weak- 
neſs of its dilcipline, and its inca- 
pacity to execute the operations at 


firſt expected from it, La Fayette 


made his attempt on Namur. He 
was at Metz, when, on the ieee. 
of the 24th of April, he receiv 

his final orders. To his ſurpriſe, 
he found a + change of time and 
place, which hardly left obedience 
in his power. His troops were in 


want of many neceflaries; but the 


activity of the commanding officers 


and the magiſtrates of Metz ſup- 


plied all, as well as their circum< 
ſtances would allow: a train of 
thirty-eight pieces of cannon was 
got ready in twenty-four hours; 
horſes preſſed for the ſervice; and 
the firſt divifion of the army arrived 
by the appointed time at Gavet, after 

a difficult march of 166 miles in five 


days. The next morning M. Gou- 


vion, with an advanced guard of 
3,000 men, eſtabliſhed himſelf at 
Bouvines, about half-way on the 
road to Namur. The main body 


Sometimes ſpelt Onain, and ſometimes Onnaing. 


+ See his letter in the Moniteur, May 6th. 
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of this diviſion, amoun ing to about 
ſeven thouſand more, under: M. la 


Fayette himſelf, was encamped at 


Rancenngs bahind Giv t, Where on 
the evening of . he learned 
the diſaſters wech had nappeng 
before Tournay and Mons. In 
conſequence, he judged 1t prudent 


to wait in that poſition for many 


articles which he much wanted, and 


which became the more indiſpen- 
ſable, as his efforts now were not 


to be aſſiſted by any co-operation. 


In the mean time it was known, 
that a reinforcement of 4000 Auf- 


trians, juſt arrived from Bohemia, 


had halted at Liege, the very day 


that M. Gouvion advanced to Bou- 


vines, and the next day bad pro- 
ceeded to the protection of Namur, 


whither alſo various other troops 


were haſtening from different quar- 
ters of the Netherlands. Under 


theſe circumſtances, M. la Fayette 


ſeems to have abandoned the idea 


of attacking Namur, reſolving only 


to maintain out- poſts on the ene- 
my's territory: he even called back 


M. Gouvion from Bouvines to a 


place named Onhaye, nearer to his 
head quarters. The bulk of his 


army, M. Dumourier ſays, inſtead 
ot being ordered to follow him to 
his general rendezvous, as had 


been intended, was cantoned ninet 

mules diſt nt, in the neighbourhood 
While he continued in 
this ſtate of almoſt total inactivity, a 
knot of fugitive revolutioniſts, from 
Liege and Brabant, who called 
themſelves the Belgic Congreſs, fat 


under his prot:ction, diſperſed li- 
bels, defiances and menaces againſt 


their lawful ſovereigns; and when 
the prince biſhop ſoon after died, 


inſulted his memory with the moſt 
unleeling indegency; but they 


was urged with all the peeviſnneſs 


„ r * 
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Sought o acceſſion of new recruit 
to Joy Kn . 7 88 
Thus ended, in immediate dif. 

MFibture, the ſcheme of ſudden in. 

road, by which the French miniſ. 

ters, when they precipitated the 
declaration of hoſtilities, hoped to 
over-run the Auſtrian dominiong, 
almoſt without an effort. T he loſs 
of the invaders in men was incon- 
ſiderable; but in their flight from 

Tournay and Mons, they left be. 

hind them camp equipage and bag. 

gage for 15,000 men, if not 4 


' 25,000, according to M. Dumou- 


rier; though what he relates ſeems 
hardly credible, that M. Biron, 
with only ten thouſand effective 
men under him, had his camp fur- 
niſhed with every thing requiſite 
for an army of double that magni- 
tude. 'They no where. found that 
treachery, on which they reckoned 
as their ſure ally: there was no de- 
ſertion but from their own armies ; 
and while their generals were wholly 
intent on guarding themſelves from 
the ſpirit of mutiny and ſedition 
among their ſoldiers, and of reſtor. 
ing what little they could of diſci- 
pline in their camps, the hulans 
and other light troops of the enemy 
made incurſions into their frontiers, 
collected forage in their farms and 
villages, and levied contributions 
in their open towns. 

Diſguſted at the events which 
had taken place, differing totally 
from the counſels which prevailed 
in the cabinet, and finding himſelf 
to be in effect ſuperſeded by orders 
having been ſent to M. M. Biron 
and Dillon, through him indeed, 
but not even formally from him, 
marſhal Rochambeau requeſted per- 
miſſion to reſign; a requeſt, which 


of 
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of age, and with the blunt indigna- 


tion of an old ſoldier. He declared, 
that ſince miniſters choſe to play 
the whole cheſs-board themſelves, 
he would not ſubmit to be a paſſive 
piece in their hands. 
ſhew was made of engaging him to 
ſtay; but he perſiſted, and his re- 
ſignation was accepted. The friends 
of La Fayette loſt no time in re- 
newing their inſtances, that he 


ſhould have the joint command of 


both armies. But Dumourier, Who 
thought his conduct, in a military 
view, not above mediocrity, and in 
his political capacity, factious and 
criminal, gave his pretenſions all 


poſſible oppoſition; in which he was 


ſupported by the king and the 
whole council. Luckner, there- 
fore, was appointed to ſucceed Ro- 
chambeau, and this event fixed M. 
La Fayette in a decided enmity to 
the miniſter, by whom principally 
he had been defeated: in the object 
of his ambition. That general now 
began to take part directly againſt 
the government in bitter ebener 
and reproaches. | 

The ill ſucceſs of their firſt en- 


terprizes occaſioned the ferment, 


which might be expected among 
the different factions, eſpecially in 
the capital. The royaliſts too 


plainly exulted in every advantage 
of the Auſtrians as their own, and 


ſeemed - to, conſider all valour and 
military ſkill as departed from 
France, with her ancient nobility 


and gentry who uſed to lead her 


_ armies to victory. The Jacobins 
loudly attributed all their misfor- 


tunes to what they called an Auf. 


* Marat's Ami du Peuple. 
teur, May 4-5 


+ See M. Dota 's letter of reſignation. —Moniteur, dars be, and . 5 
de Grave's letter; Appendix to 8 p-. 1137. 


Some little 


ſtill blamed the declaration of war 


the imputed treachery +; remarking 


to the officers who were to carry it 


In the midſt of this conſlict, M. 


Grave, how ever, who” has declared 


See the debate i in the aſſembly, May gl —Moni- : 


[407 
trian committee of coyalifs; in Paris, 
and about the court, who were re- 
preſented as betraying all the public | 
councils to the enemy; it was open»: 
ly preached to the ſoldiers, that. 
they would never do well till they 
had maſſacred, all their old officers' 
of noble birth; it was even pro- 
poſed to deliver over the national 
aſſembly * itſelf to fire and ſword. 
The Feuillans cenſured both. They 


as contrary to the conſtitution, but. 
they profeſſed to believe the league 
of kings, and declared their reſo- 
lution to aſſert the independence of 
the nation. They took the ſide of 
the generals againſt the miniſters. 
They defended the court againſt 


very truly, that the plan of the cam» 
paign was publiſhed in all the de- 
mocratical journals as ſoon as it had 


been decided in the cabinet, and thus 


circulating through France, paſſed 
into the Netherlands, at the ſame 
moment that it was communicated 


into execution. N 


Dumourier diſplayed great ſpirit 
and preſence of mind. He fairly 
avowed himſelf the author of the 
plan which had been defeated ; urg- 
ed the wiſdom of drawing leſſons 5 
for their future conduct from 2 
errors; endeavaured to inſpire freſu 
hope from the experience acquired 
by their late miſcartiages; ; and an- 
nounced the formation of a ſecond 
plan, on another principle more re- 
gular and methodical. M. de 


e e 


chat he refuſed to have any concern 


in the former orders, reſolved no 
longer to make himſelf reſponſible 


for meaſures which he did not ap- 


prove. He wiſhed to exchange his 
office for the foreign department; 


but that being denied, he reſigned. 


The vacancy which he had thus 


made in the council, was imme- 


diately filled by M. Servan, who 


before the revolution had diſtin- 


guiſhed ® himſelf by publicly ſpread- 


ing the new popular doctrines in 
the army, who for his conduct in 

1790 had been diſmiſſed from a 
— at court, but who, enjoying 9 
the favour of Madame Roland, had 


been lately introduced by Briſſot to 


the miniſter De Grave to be a ma- 
nager of the war under him, and 
was now recommended by M. Ro- 
land to be his ſucceſſor. i 
The new plan of M. Dumourier 
was founded, like the former, on 


the aſſured hope of an inſurrection 


In the Nertherlands. But the at- 
tack was to be made in greater 
Force, as the power of reſiſtance on 
the other ſide was now greater. 
An Auſtrian army of confiderable 
ſtrength was encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Mons, and threat- 
ened the oppoſite frontiers of France, 
fo as to make it highly imprudent 
for Marſhal Luckner to attempt 
any operation of importance with 


is new army, where it ſeemed moſt 


hkely to be ſucceſsful, in Weſt 


Flanders, M. La Fayette, there- - 


fore, repaired to Valenciennes be- 
fore M. Rochambeau had actually 
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2 over the command to M. 
uckner, that he might there con- 
ſult with thoſe two generals upon 
the moſt effectual mode of co-ope- 
ration. And, an event occurred 
almoſt in his preſence, which ſhowed 
the neceſſity of ſome movement on 
his part to ſupport M. Luckner. 
The poſt of Bavay, between Va. 
lenciennes and Maubeuge, was ſur. 
priſed, and the white flag hoiſted; 
the town itſelf was ſaved from 
plunder by the exertion of the 
Auſtrian officers, but all the French 
infantry there ſtationed were made 
priſoners, and a quantity of forage 
ſeized and carried away, with little 
or no. loſs to the ſucceſsful party. 
At the conference of the three 
generals, it was ultimately deter- 
mined, that M. La Fayette ſhould 


change his head- quarters from Givet 


to Maubeuge. At the ſame time 
he thought it neceffary. to apply to 
the goverment for a reinforcement. 
With that view he diſpatched two 
of his aid-de-camps, M. La Co. 
lombe and M. Berthier, to the mi. 
niſter of war, by whom they were 
referred to M. Roland, the mi- 
niſter of the home department, to 
arrange with him the choice of the 
battalions then in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris. But inſtead of giv- 
ing them the troops required, M. 
Roland took upon himſelf to decide 
that the army of the center was 
ſtrong enough already: and when the 
two officers obſerved in reply, that 
their ſuperiority in numbers could 
not be too great, intimated a diſ- 


- © Particularly in a book called The Citizen Soldier. Both Madame Roland and 


Dumouriez praiſe it. 


þ * 


+ Vie de Pumourier. Lib. iv. cha 


that Servan was recommended to the king by M. de Grave himſelf, Formally it 


huſpand. Vol. i. P. 77. Eng. Tran. 
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— wo been ſo; but Madame Roland ſays, the appuintment originated with he 
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cede there was no middle path fos | 
him; he muſt be one of the heroes 
of the revolution, or the moſt in- 


truſt of the troops, and added, that 


they who had talked ſo loudly of 


ſhedding for liberty the laſt drop 
of their blood, h | been very un- 
willing to ſhed- the firſt; the mi- 
niſter immediately broke out into 
an invidious vindication of the ſol- 
diery, as if they had been calum- 
niated by their officers, and heaped 
upon the latter the moſt injurious 
reproaches of treachery and cow- 
ardice, He afterwards thought 
proper to bog a charge on this 
ſubſect, againſt the two aid-de- 
camps, in a laboured narrative ad- 
dreſſed to the general. But M. La 
Colombe, in a language of ſtron! 

diſdain, denied the turn which had 
heen given to his converſation; and 
at the ſame time M, La Fayette 
expreſſed his diſbelief that an aid- 
de-camp of his ſhould have gone 
for no other purpoſe' than that of 
calumniating the - French nation, 
and the army of his own general, 
to a man of whoſe exiſtence he was 
ignorant, till the gazette had an- 


nounced. him as a miniſter. M. 


Roland, in a ſtudied reply of con- 
ſiderable length, hinted, that the 
pupil of Waſhington, and defender 
of French liberty, talked like a 
courtier under the old govern- 
ment; and he held up himſelf as 
an „ auſtere man, grown old in the 
« application of the principles of 
« philoſophy, and known in. the 
« world of ſcience;” he ſpoke of 
the intrigues which had occafioned 
the calamities of Mons and Tour- 
ney ; to an inſinuation of unconſtt. 


tutional views in his party, he re- 
torted, that he knew but of one fac- 


tion within or without, that of the 
enemies of equality; and he con- 


cluded by warning the general, that 
he had already gone too far to re - four miles and a half in front of 


famous of the French name. Here 
ended this paper war; and M. La 
Fayette, who ſeemed at this time 
to have been more intent upon 


watching the Jacobins at Paris, than 
the Auſtrians on the frontiers, ſoon 


had his attention called another way. 
On his departure for Valen- 


ciennes, he had ordered M. Gou- 


vion to direct his operations towards 


the mixed territory (principally . 
that of Liege) which lies between 
Givet and Philippeville, ſo as to 
be always within reach of ſhelter 
under the cannon of the latter place. 


He returned juſt in time 


to ſee M. Gouvion ſur- May 23d. | 
. priſed by general Sztaray at Hemp- 
tinne, near Florennes, in the terri- 


tory of Liege. From their vict- 
nity to Philippeville, the loſs of the 
French was comparatively ſmall; 
but three pieces of cannon were 
carried away in triumph by the 
Auſtrians, - 75 5 8 
In the beginning of the ſucceeding 
month, when marſhal Luckner was 


preparing to move on his enterprize, 


M. La Fayette gradually drew his 
army nearer to Maubeuge by the 


road of Philippeville and Beaumont, 


which latter place he ſummoned and 


took without reſiſtance in his way. 


His approach towards Mons, and 
the ſituation in which he placed his 
advanced guard of 4, ooo men at 
Betigny, Bereilly, Marcieux, and 


Griſnelle, while M. Luckner was 


ſtill at Valenciennes, gave ſome diſ- 
quietude to the Auſtrians. It was 


reſolved therefore to diſſodge M. 
 Gouvion, who had thrown up a lit. 


tle entrenchment at Griſnelle, about 


N Maubeuge. 


164 
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Maubeuge. Accordingly that ge- 
june 11th; neral was a ſecond time 
ſurpriſed; and killed by 
a cannon ſhot at the entrance of the 
village. His troops, with ſome loſs 


of men, tents, and a magazine of 


proviſions, took refuge under the 


guns of Maubeuge, where M. La 


Fayette, as the Auſtrian accounts 
obſerve, remained all the time 
without making any movement for 
their ſupport. He ſays himſelf, that 
from the wind being the other way 
he did not hear the firing. f 
In the mean time, M. Luckne 
was filing off towards Liſle for the 
purpoſe of invading Flanders from 


that quarter. The diſcipline of his 


army may be gathered from the 
cCircumſtance that he left * ſix hun- 
dred men in priſon to be tried for 
various offences, and among others 
for very indecent and flagitious 
conduct at Orchies, towards Miſs 


Naſh, an Engliſh lady +, who found 


no protection from the paſſport of 


te rharſhal himſelf. Heeſtabliſhed 


a camp of 5,000 men at Maulde, on 
the Scheldt, for the purpoſe of me- 
nacing Tournay; and ſtill more to 
alarm that place, as well as to cover 
his real deſign, he formed another 
at Cyſoing, on the road from Liſle. 
In this poſition, fixing the attention 
of the enemy, he waited the event 

of the irruption which was to be 
made on the coaſt of Flanders, by 
general Carle, with fix thouſand 
men from Dunkirk. 2 we" ana 

| x, ment when that officer, 
J aps oy having paſſed through 


Furnes, entered Vpres, M. Luckner 
made himſelf maſter of Menin, with. 
out oppoſition, with an army of 
between twenty and thirty thouſand 
men. The next morning he ad- 
vanced towards Courtray, On his 
march he was encountered by co. 
lonel Mylius, who, though with a 
very inferior force, gallantly dif. 
puted the way, but was compelled, 
after a ſharp though | ſhort en. 
gagement, to retreat with the loſs 
of a hundred-and- twenty men, and 
one cannon. This little affair de. 
cided the fate of Courtray. The 
conquerors, the next day, puſhed 
forward their advanced parties as 
far as Deynſe, eaſily diſlodging a 
ſmall body of Auſtrians which was 
poſted at that place. They now 
ſeemed to threaten Oudenard and 
Ghent, where. ſome pon com- 
motions were excited by the de. 
mocratic faction. The whole open 
country between Lannoy, Bruges, 
and Bruſſels was in a manner co- 
vered by M. Luckner's army, while 
there was no force in the field to 
prevent the male- contents in that 
quarter from joining him . But 
they did not flock as he had ex- 
pected to his ſtandard. Even at 


Courtray the acclamations of a par- 


ty, When he entered that town, was 
ſucceded by a ſullen and melan- 
choly ſadneſs. Though he ſhowed 
a diſtinguiſned attention to the 
emigrants from Brabant whom he 


had with him, truſted them with 


the charge of Menin, and-publicly 


. preſented them with ſome pieces of 


* See M. Luckner's account of his operations, in a letter from Menin, dated 


29th June; in the Moniteur, 7th of July. 
+ See State Papers, p. 302“, and letter 


verſale, May 29th. 
1 See M. Luc 


kner's letter from Menin, dated 29th ] une, 


from M. Louis Noailles, Gazette Uni- 


_ artillery 
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artillery taken at Courtray, yet he 
never had more than from five to 
{x hundred in his army, and thoſe 
he brought with him from France. 
Thus ab of the numbers 
on which he had counted, he quick] 
drew back his troops from Deynſe 
to Harlebeck, and diſpatched an aid- 
de- camp to Paris for the purpoſe of 
ſoliciting reinforcements. 


While he was waiting in uncer- 


tainty, and diſtracted one time with 
reports of a Pruſſian force having 
marched into Ghent, and another 


time with intelligence that the newly 


arrived troops of the enemy were 
becoming ſtrong in the electorate 
of Treves and the dutchy of Lux- 


embourg, ſo as to point their co- 


lumns at the French frontiers, where 
they were uncovered by the re- 
moval of the central army to Mau- 
beuge; the Auſtrian generals form- 
ed a plan to drive him from Cour- 
tray, and if poſſible cut off his re- 
treat to Liſle. With this view, ge- 
neral Beaulieu made a rapid march 
from Tournay. With his left wing 
he took poſt at the village of Vicht, 
midway between Oudenard and 


Courtray, while his right ſtretched 
towards Harlebeck. In this po- 


ſition, he ſent orders to colonel 
Mylius, who, having received a 
reinforcement, had again taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of Deynſe, to advance with 
his whole force to Harlebeck, and 
drive the French from that place. 
This order was ſucceſsfully exe- 
cuted, and the Auſtrians began to 
re-eſtabliſh the bridge over the 
Lys, for the purpoſe of attacking 
Courtray on the ſide of Rouſſellaer 
and Bruges, While general Clair- 
falt placed himſelf on the other 
ſide, fo as to form a communica- 
tion with general Beaulieu, and at 


of the French to their own borders. 
But the operations of colonel My. 
lius were not executed without 
conſiderable oppoſition from the 
French army, which made repeated 
but ineffectual attacks upon his poſt. 
In one of heſe ſkirmiſhes, the emi- 
grant Belg ans, as they were called, 

ſuffered very conſiderably. 
_ Having at length made all the ne- 
ceſſary diſpoſitions, general Beau- 
lieu, on the 29th, attackedghe French 
advanced poſts, which he Move back 
to the ſuburbs of Courtray, and from 
thence into the city, notwithſtanding 


a heavy fire from the enemy's bat- 


teries. The place was now unten- 
able. Aware. of this, and appre- 


henſive of having no retreat left but 


by the way of Nieuport, Furnes, 


and Darnkirk, in the face of a vic- 


torious army, M. Luckner direct- 
ed his advanced guard to evacuate 
Courtray the ſame night in ſilence, 
and fall back to Menin, from whence 
the whole army marched to the 
neighbourhood of Liſle. 


On the morning preceding dhe 


evacuation, and before he had re- 


ceived marſhal Luckner's orders to 
that effect, general jarry, com- 
mander of the advanced guard, or- 
dered the ſuburbs of Courtray to be 
burnt. In vindication of this mea- 
ſure he urged, that as it was the 
conſtant practice of the Auſtrian chaſ- 
ſeurs and out- poſts, under cover of 


the night, to advance and lie in 
wait in the hedges and houſes of 


the ſuburbs, for the purpoſe of aſ- 


ſaſſinating the French ſoldiers, he 


had been compelled to take this 


obnoxious ſtep in his own defence. 
On the other hand, the Auſtrians 
did not loſe the opportunity of ren- 


dering. the invaders as. odious as 


_ the ſame time threaten tho retreat 


, D, 


poſſible to the people of the Ne- 
therlands. They reproached the 
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French with having declared an un- 
juſt war, entered a defenceleſs ter- 
ritory, where they had ſeized an un- 
tenable town, and without any ſuf- 
ficient object wantonly burned the 
Habitations of three hundred fami- 
Hes. "They alſo denied the truth 
of the excuſe aſſigned for this con- 
duct. This action was, indeed, ſo 
direct a contradiction of the cele- 
brated declaration, by which the 
French | to make war, not 
Upon co Ages but palaces, that the 
national aſſembly, apprehenſive of 
alienating from its intereſts thoſe 
countries which it affected to libe- 
rate, decreed an indemnification to 
the ſufferers, at the inſtance of mar- 
„„ fon, 
With this termination of the ſe- 
Fond plan, ceaſed all thoughts of. 
an offenſive campaign. M. Du- 
mourier, who, ſoon after M. Luck- 
ner ſet forward on his expedition, 
had changed for the war depart- 
ment, before the retreat of that 

- vpeneral, retired altogether from the 
king's el, and accepted the 

ſubordinate command of the lit- 
. tle. camp at Maulde. His ſucceſſor 
was M. Lajard, who, together with 

the other new miniſters, was taken 
from the party of La Fayette. With 
the intention, therefore, of bringing 
that general nearer to Paris, for the 
Purpoſe of oyerawing the jacobin 
faction, but under the ſpecious pre- 
text of ſtationing the commander in 
chief in that quarter where the ene- 
my ſeemed moſt likely to penetrate, 


marſhal Luckner was ordered to 


take poſt in the center, and M. La 


Fayette towards the north; each 


being allowed to retain his own ſtaff, 
and whatever battalions he choſe to 
ſelect. Each did, in truth, retain all, 
or nearly all, his own troops. Dur- 
ing the march to effect this altera- 
nion in their poſitions, both armies 


and both generals were ſaid to have 
met, and remained together for two 
entire days, at an internal fituation 
not more than fifty leagues from 
Paris; a circumſtance which excited 
the indignation and jealouſy of the 
oppoſing factions. La Fayette af. 
terwards eſtabliſned his head-quar. 
ters at Sedan, and Luckner at 
Men. | 

The conſtant ſuperiority of the 
Auſtrians, with ſuch very unequal 
forces, ſeems to leave little doubt of 
the iflue, had France been attacked 
the preceding ſammer, when her 
army was firſt broken in pieces, and 
before time had been piven to the 
national guards and the new levies 
to acquire thelittle diſcipline which 
they ſubſequently had obtained. It 
now only ſerved to make the com. 
bined powers confident of their fu- 
ture ſucceſs, and proportionately 
flow in their immediate prepara- 
tions for offenſive meaſures ; not re- 
flecting that every fkirmiſh which 
did not effectually weaken the 
French, only made them better aud 
more ſteady ſoldiers. Though both 
La Fayette and Luckner had ren- 
dered the emigrants of Brabant and 
even of Liege {o prominent in their 
operations, yet on the other fide, it 
was a conſiderable time after the 
declaration of war, before the French 


emigrants in Brabant were allowed 


to aſſemble in arms; they were put 
under ſevere regulations; nor did 
any of them actually ſerve in thoſe 
early engagements which have been 
related. e 
Much of this erroneous conduct, 
on the part of Auſtria, is, perhaps, 
to be attributed to the influence of 
Louis, who, contrary to the accu- 


ſations of his enemies, never inter- 


fered but to preſs for lenity and 
conciliation towards his people, and 


who never thought of filencing the 


clamours 
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clamours of the factions that were 
ſeeking his deſtruction, but by avoid 


looked forward with great inquie- 
tade to the event of the war, and 


diſcipline of the combined armies 
ſhould finally prevail, as then ſeem- 
ed probable, the Jacobins, in their 
deſpair, might maſſacre the prieſts 
and nobles who remained in France. 
Theſe apprehenſions he communi- 
cated to M. Bertrand, who adviſed 
the ſending of a confidential perſon 
to the Emperor and king of Pruſſia, 
for the purpoſe of intreating them 
to poſtpone the commencement of 
offenfive meaſures againſt France, 
till the very laſt extrenuty, and if 
that criſis ſhould arrive, to declare, 
by a manifeſto, „that, ſorced to 
take arms by an unjuſt attack, they 
did not impute that aggreſſion ei- 
ther to the king or the French na- 
tion, but to a criminal faction which 
oppreſſed both; conſequently, far 
from departing from the ſenti- 
ments of amity which united them 
to France, that their intention, on 
the contrary, was, to deliver that 


to legal order and tranquillity ; that 
they had no view of interfering 
with the form of government, but 
merely to ſecure to the nation the 
right of adopting that which ſuited 
it the beſt; that all idea of conqueſt 
was foreign to their thoughts; that 
private N ſnould be by them 
equally reſpected as national pro- 
perty; that their majeſties took all 
peaceable and faithful ſubjects un- 
conſidered as their enemies thoſe 
only who were the enemies of 
France, namely, the faction of Ja- 
cobins, and all its adherents.” For 
tae execution of this important ſer- 


ing all juſt occaſion for them, He 


juſtly feared, leſt if the force and 


nation from tyranny, and reſtore it 


der their 8 ; and that they 
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vice, M. Bertrand named M. Mallet. 
du Pan, who, being approved by 
the king, was directed to progeed. 
to Germany by the way of Geneva. 
He was furniſhed with a letter of 
recommendation to the marechal de 


Caſtries, and by him was to be in- 


troduced to his Imperial majeſty and 


the king of Pruſſia, In addition ta 


the points before mentioned, he was. 
charged by the king to recommend, 
in the moſt earneſt manner, to the 
combined ſovereigns, not to place 
the emigrants in the foremoſt ranks, 
but rather to employ them in gar- 


riſon, that they might return to 


France without having incurred the 
reproach of ſhedding the \blood of 
their countrymen, alle du Pan 
himſelf has given a ſhorter and leſs 
diſtinct account of his negociation. 


The king, he ſays, defired that the 
rupture thould, in no reſpect, loſe 
the character of an ordinary foreign 


war between power and power, and 


that the allies ſhould not allow - 
themſelves to derogate, in any man- 


ner, from the legitlative independ- 
ance of the nation, With theſe in- 
ſtructions, whatever were the pre- 


ciſe terms of them, he repaired ta 


Frankfort in May, where the mi- 
niſters of the allied courts, as well 
as ſeveral other princes and ſtates of 
Germany, were aſſembled, previous 
to the election of a king of the Ro- 
mans. At firſt he was received with 
ſome diſtruſt, as he had no autho- 
rity under the king's own hand, for 
fear of a diſcovery ; but that omiſ- 
ſion being ſupplied, the duke of 


Brunſwick and the miniſters no long. 
er hefitated to confer with him in 


the moſt confidential manner. ; 
Another act of impolicy in the 
proceedings of Auſtria, was more 
immediately her own. The coun- 
ſellors of Francis did not think 
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it neceſſary to adviſe ſuch a change 
of meaſures in the government of 
Bruſſels, as might conciliate the 


minds of his ſubjeRts in that quarter. 


ceived N 


His father Leopold, notwithſtand- 
ing the indemnity which he had 
promiſed, had diſmiſſed from the: 


ſupreme council of Brabant, five uf 


the leading members who had diſ- 
tinguiſhed themſelves in the oppo- 


ſite party during the laſt civil com- 


motions. 'Thele the eſtates of Bra- 
bant, and more eſpecially the third 
eſtate, wiſhed to be reſtored ; upon 
which condition, they were ready 


to grant large ſubſidies, to vote the 


arrears which had not been re- 


to make good the ftores and money 
then conſumed and ſpent, as well 


as to ſettle a liberal allowance on 


the archduke Charles, But the 


court of Vienna declining that con- 


dition, the repreſentatives of the 


third eſtate were firm in poſtponing 
the ſupplies, againſt the reſolutions 


* 


of the two higher orders; and they 


Were encouraged in this reſiſtance, 


by popular votes and addreſſes of 
various cities and towns. They 
only yielded with reluQance, when 
the whole .country was filled by the 
Auftrian armies. | 
from an unwiſe reſentment of this 
conduct, that their young ſovereign 
did not viſit them to be inaugurated 
in his own perſon, while in all 
other parts of his own dominions, 
he was apparently ftudious to ſhew 
himſelf as early as poſſible to his 


ſubjects, and to catch their affec- 


tions, by the ſplendour, the gaiety, 
the ſcenes of pleaſure, and acts of 
grace which attend a coronation. 


This ceremony was performed at 


Buda, the ancient capital of Hun- 


Eins. on the ſixth of June, when the 


- King confirmed and guaranteed, be- 


* 


account of the troubles, 


It was perhaps 


fore the members of the diet, the 
rights and privileges of that nation. 
On this occaſion, the fidelity and 
love of the noble Huns to their ſo. 
vereign was diſplayed in a. manner 
not leſs ardent and energetic than 
that which had marked the days of 
Maria Thereſa. No ſooner had the 
king concluded his addreſs to the de. 
puties, than they drew their ſabres, 
and with one voice ſolemnly {wore 


to maintain his rights inviolable, or 


periſh. Nor was their loyalty con- 
fined to empty acclamations and ex. 
preſſions alone. Independent of the 
uſual, coronation gifts to the king 
and queen, four millions of florins, 
ſix thouſand effective men, and large 
ſupplies for the uſe of the army dur. 
ing the war, wereunanimouſly voted, 
The queen- conſort was crowned 
four days after the king, with the 
accuſtomed ceremonies, the crown 
being placed on the right ſhoulder 
inſtead of the head. 
From Buda, the king haſtened back 
to Vienna, and on the fifth of July, 
the very day that the electors of the 
empire choſe him king of the Ro- 
mans, ſet out for Frankfort, where, 
on the 14th of the ſame month, he 
was crowned emperor with morethan 
the accuſtomed pomp and feſtivity. 


Here too the moſt affectionate at- 


tachment to his perſon was mani- 
feſted by all ranks of people. They 
dwelt with pleaſure on the ingenu- 


ous expreſſion of his countenance, 


his . modeſt demeanour, his gentle 
manners; and they beheld with pride 


the illuſtrious train of princes and 


nobles, French as well as German, 
who came to congratulate him op his 
elevation, and to court his protection. 
During his ſhort ſtay at Vienna, 
he had given his ſanction to a ſe- 
parate declaration againſt France, 


which ſoon after his departure Was 


publiſhed 
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publiſhed in his name, as king of 
Hungary and Bohemia. There was 
nothing in this paper materially at 
variance with the deſires of Louis 
expreſſed through Mallet du Pan. It 


right of being at once both judge 
and party, and of annulling all 
treaties contrary to its own preten- 
fions, was pointed out as one more 
attempt to deſtroy the public rights 
ſtated ; that from the beginning there and the independency of nations. 
had been a manifeſt intention in Yet even here the court of Vienna 
thoſe who actually governed France, had ſhewn its ſincere defire for the + 
to force the court of Vienna, by a continuance of peace; as it had, on 
train of the moſt inſidious and of- the invitation of the French miniſter, 
fenſive meaſures, into a war, which entirely withdrawn from its declara- 
the latter power, by repeated expla- tion the claims-of the German prin- 
nations, and a conſtant tenor of pa- ces, and the preſent ſovereignof Auſ- 
cific conduct, had in vain endea- tria had no greater concern in that 
youred to avoid. The pretext of the queſtion than any other member of 
aſſembling of emigrants on the fron- the Germanic body. The accuſa- 
tiers, was conſidered as too groſs to tion of having armed on the frontzers 
need a refutation, fince it was noto- was aſſerted to be totally falſe ang 
rious that the French government unfounded, The court of Vienna, | 
itſelf had given its public thanks to it was ſaid, had never accompanied 
the court of Vienna, for the ſteps its declarations by armaments in the 
it had taken on that point. The manner of France; ſince the year 
charge relative to the concert of ' 1790, it had not ſent more than 
powers was treated as equally futile. four thouſand men " Hay Nether- - 
The real circumſtances of this con- lands, ſo as to make p 10,000 men 
cert, it was ſaid, were perfectly in that quarter, while the French 
known to all Europe. It had been army on the frontiers conſiſted of 
formed for the purpoſe of reſtoring 1 zo, ooo, nor had any diſpoſition 
to France her legal government, been made for any further increaſe _ 
and its active exiſtence had ceaſed on the part of Aultria, till after the 
at the moment when that object 14th of April, when the conduct of 
ſeemed to be attained. Its con- France left no room to doubt of 
tinuance was declared to be abſo- her intentions. The propoſal re- 
lutely neceſſary to the ſafety of the ciprocally to diſarm, at a time when 
ſurrounding ſtates, which was en- France alone had armed, accom- 


dangered by the example and the 
principles of France. France, it was 
added, might at any time have 


diſſolved it entirely, by reſpecting 
the rights of other powers, and by 


giving to its own government a 
ſafe and legal form. The claims 
of the German princes in Alſace, 
were ſaid to be grounded in the 
firmeſt manner upon long poſſeſſion, 
guaranteed by the moſt ſolemn trea- 
ties, and the conduct of the na- 
tional aſſembly, in arrogating the 


\ 


aggreſſion. 
months, 1t was retorted, had been 


panied with a demand of quitting 


the concert of powers, at the ve 


moment when it plainly became 


more and more 'neceflary, was 


treated as a mere pretence for en- 
gaging the French nation in the 
They who for fix 


employed in preparing to attack 


Germany and the Low Countries, 
now complained of the moderate 


precautions taken by the court of 
Vienna for the ſafety of its diſtant 


dominions. 
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dominions. They who by means of 
every kind had endeavoured to ſe- 
_ duce the Auſtrian troops, and who 
had fomented and protected the con- 


ſpiracies in the Netherlands, now 
preſumed, in direct contradiction of 


their own previous teſtimony, to 


charge the court of Vienna with hav- 
ing given ſupport to the enterprizes 
of the emigrants. They who at- 
tacked and vilified all ſovereigns, 
who endeavoured to ſubvert all go- 
vernments, now pretended to declare 
that the ſovereignty and indepen- 
dency of the French nation was in- 
jured, The declaration concluded 
by calling upon all ſovereigns to 
join in repreſſing the inſolence of 
France, and it ash arraigned 
the abettors of ſo unjuſt an attack 
before the tribunal of the univerſe 
and poſterity, as being ſolely anſwer- 
able for all the inevitable calamities 
of the war.. | 
No ſooner®had this ſeparate de- 
claration from the court of Vienna 
reached Berlin, than another was 
iſſued there, which Frederic Wil- 
liam had left behind him, when he 
ſet forward on his way to Coblentz, 
about the time that Francis arrived 
at Frankfort. It was a brief ex- 
poſition of the 'particular motives, 
which compelled the king to take 
arms againſt France. The grounds 
were, that he was an ally of the 


Emperor, againſt whom war had 
deen unjuſtly declared, and a co- 


eſtate of the Empire, which had 
been attacked without provocation, 
im the injuries done to the German 
princes of Lorraine and Alſace, in 
violation of the treaty of Weſtphalia, 
in the invaſion of the Auſtrian 
e and of Baſil and Liege. 
e obſerved alſo, that his perfect 
concurrence with the court of Vi- 
enna, during the ne gociation that led 
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to the war, had been officially known 
to the French government, and he 
expreſſed himſelf in a manner agree. 
ing with the Auſtrian declaration, 
on the more enlarged ends and ob. 
jects of the war. | 
 Thefe reaſons applied to all the 
princes of the Empire. And the 
two courts had taken ſteps, ſo early 
as the 17th of May, to unite them 
all in their common defence, re. 
minding them of the aſſociation for 
that purpoſe, which they had adopt. 
ed on the propoſal of the late em. 
peror Leopold, hoping that none 
would withdraw from it, and even 
uſing a tone of menace towards 
any who ſhould remain neuter, 
This meaſure, however, inftead of 
producing the effect intended, only 
pK offence. The miniſters of 
axony and Hanover oppoſed it, 
as they afterwards did the formal 
declaration of war, which the new 
Emperor ſoon breught regularly 
before the diet, but which, notwith- 
ſtanding the various aggreſſions of 


France, was not finally ratified till 
many months after, when the das- 


ger was near and imminent. | 
While Francis remained at Frank. 
fort, the laſt diviſions of the Pruſſian 
troops were daily paſſing. None of 
them had been put in motion till 
near the middle of june, when the 
annual reviews were over. From that 
period they had been conſtantly ad- 
vancing in five columns, by five dif- 
ferent lines of march, to the French 
frontiers. 'The main body proceed- 
ed tothe dutchy of Luxembourg and 
the eleQorate of 'I'reves, the duke 
of Brunſwick having, on the 3d of 
July, fixed his head quarters at Co- 
blentz. Another body, joined to a 
much larger force of Auilrians, al- 
ſembled in the Briſgau, under prince 
Hohenlohe, At the ſame time, the 
Au 


— 


Auſtrian army in the Netherlands, 
which was then actually command- 
ed by the duke of Saxe Teſchen, 
was reinforced, and, probably with 
a view of attracting the attention 
of the French from the real point 
of the principal attack, ſurpriſed 
Orchies, and entrenched themſelves 
wich ten thouſand men at Bavay, 
Tanieres, and Malplaquet. But 
after occupying theſe poſts twelve 
days without occaſioning any move- 
ment of the central army from 


own frontiers. 1 
previous, however, to the com- 
mencement of operations by the 
main army, it was thought proper 
that the ſanction of the two allied 
monarchs ſhould be obtained to the 


manifeſtoes which ſhould precede the 
army on its entry into France. For 
this purpoſe a meeting was ap- 
pointed at the palace of the elector 


thituer on the morning of the 19th 
from Frankfort, and the king of 
Pruſſia arrived on the evening of the 
ſame day. 'They remained there two 
days, and held various conferences, 
for tne moſt part attended by the 
duke of Brunſwick, and ſometimes 
by other generals and miniſters. 


on France had been originally 
drawn up by M. Bouille with the aſ- 
ſiſtance of marſhal Broglioand mar- 
ſnal Caſtries, It was at the expreſs 
dere of Frederic William, prepa- 
ratory to the interview at Pilnitz, 
that the French general undertook 


this ſubject to the emperor Leo- 
pold; but from the time that Louis 
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Sedan, they retired within their 


ing their march into France. 


final plan of the campaign, and the 


of Mentz. The Emperor repaired 


The plan of the intended attack 


this talk, He was ſoon after called 
upon to give ſome explanation on 


the XVIch accepted the conſtitution 
it ſeems to have been wholly NE» 
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glected, till after the declaration of q 
war, when the king of Pruſſia ſent for 
M. Bouille to Magdebourg, about 
the latter end of May. It was there 
particularly diſcuſſed, and in ſome 
points altered on re-conſideration 
with the duke of Brunſwick. The 
king of Pruſſia, who was to be the 
military chief of the alliance, as the 
Emperor was to have the political 
conduct of it, now perſonally com- 


municated the plan to Francis for 
his approbation. The poſition of 


the armies ſufficiently indicated the 
project of the invaſion, and it will 
be ſtated more particularly in relat- 


The project of a joint declara- 


tion, which was more immediately 


within the Emperor's province, had 
long been under conſideration, M. 


Mallet du Pan, while he was at 
Franckfort, propoſed a draft of one 


agreeable to his inſtructions from 
the French king. It was diſcuſſed, 
article by article, in concert with - 


the duke of Brunſwick and the mi- 


niſters of the combined powers, and 


being finally ſettled, as was then 1 4 N 


poſed, the ſubſtance of it was ſe- 
cretly communicated to M. Ber- 
trand. This being done, M. Mallet 
du Pan, who conſidered his miſſion as 


terminated, returned to Switzerland. 


As ſoon, however, as M. Bertrand 
heard of his departure, he wrote a 
letter in cypher, deſiring him to re- 
turn to Frankfort, and in a few days 
after, another, which contained freſh 
inſtructions; but neither of them was 
received. In the mean time, the 
internal ſtate of France, on which 
the declaration was intended to ope= 
rate, had been conſidefably changed 
for the worſe. The increaſed and 
perpetually renewed outrages a- 
ainſt the name and perſon of the -., 
king the attack on his palace, and 
. 
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the attempt to aſſaſſinate him on the 
20th of 1 5 the violent ſchiſms 


among the Jacobins, the ſtill more 


violent animoſity, approaching to an 
inteſtine war, between them and the 
Feuillans, and the language which 
the latter now openly held, more and 
more favourable to the royal cauſe 
and the concert of powers (all which 
it will be neceſſary hereafter to de- 
velope in tracing the civil hiſtory 
of this eventful period) ſeemed 
to leave little or no hope from 
means of gentleneſs and manage- 
ment towards the Jacobin faction 
of either deſcription. Accordingly 
it was thought right to counteract 
terror with terror; and a declaration, 


intended to be 1 by the duke of 


Brunſwick, was formed on a ſcheme 
of uniting both principles. Wich 
the conciliatory flyle which Louis 
had himſelf adviſed to be obſerved 
towards the ſound part of the na- 
tion, was blended a tone of menace 
towards the jacobin faction, agree- 
ably to the plan approved the year 
before by Leopold “, under nearly 
ſimilar circumſtances; ; and the ſub- 
ſtance at leaſt of this new manifeſto, 
as well as of another, to be publiſhed 
on the part of the allied monarchs, 
was ſaid to have been ſettled on the 
very day of the Emperor's coro- 
nation. Of courſe it was after - 
*wards ſubmitted to the king of Pruſ- 
ſia, and received his approbation at 


Mlentz. 
Every thing being thus e 7 


for the campaign, and the recent 
amity of the two courts confirmed 
by this interview, Francis took his 
departure immediately for Prague, 
where he was to be crowned king 


of Bohemia, and Frederic William 
2% * purſued his march to Coblentz, where 


4 * See abore pp. 5 5 5. 


| + See State Papers, p. 


the firſt i important act done was the 
publication of the manifeſto, which 


had been agreed upon, in the name 


of the duke of Brunſwick. 

The firſt part of this ſtate paper, 
which attracted ſo much attention, 
was couched very nearly in the term 
recommended by M. Bertrand, I 


declared, that the allied courts had 


the welfare of France alone in viey, 
diſclaiming all pretenſions ofenrich. 
ing themſelves by conqueſt, and ng 
intending in any manner-to inter- 


fere with the internal government of 


the country, but. ſimply wiſhing 10 
deliver the royal family from cap. 
tivity ; and that they would protes 
the perſons and property of all who 
eſpouſed the part of the king. But 
in confonance with the other prin. 
ciple redently adopted, it went on 
to denounce the moſt rigorous pu. 
niſhment, under the laws of war, 


againſt all who ſhould oppoſe the 


efforts of the combined troops in the 
king's favour; and the inhabitant 
of Paris in particular were called 
upon to ſubmit without delay tothe 


ſovereign, to ſet him at full liberty, 


and inſure to him the reſpett due i 
the inviolability of princes. Ap- 
prehenſive of interventng outrage! 
the commander in chief farther de- 


clared, that the allied monarchs 
would make the members of the na- 


tional aſſembly, and all perſons in 
official ſituations, perſonally reſpot- 
ſible for every event; threatening, f 
the leaſt violence ſhould be done or 
offered to the royal family, to infid 
the moſt exemplary puniſhment, an and 
to give up the city of Parts to mi 


| hrary execution. 


Shortly after the publication 0 
this paper, a ſecond | appeared, the 


. principal Farnen, of ich was i0 


283. 21bjl.p 186! 


announe 


announce, that the ſame puniſhments, 
with which' the city of. Paris. had 
been menaced, ſhould be inflifted on 
all towns and places which might re- 
fuſe to reſcue the royal family, ſhould 
any attempts be made to carry them 
off from the Thuilleries by force; 
a ſcheme which there is reaſon to 
believe was then in agitation among 
the partizans of Briſſot, if they had 


the Auſtrian and Pruſſian armies, 
The great anxiety which the al- 
lies manifeſted to afcertain the prin- 
ciples of their conduct, and to ſet 
their cauſe above the reach of ca- 
lumny, induced them ſtill to iſſue in 
their joint names a more. formal 
and elaborate manifeſto . The 
execution of this piece is maſterly. 
The ſtyle is ornamented beyond 
what is uſual in the official kind, 
ſpirited and pointed, yet ſuſtained 


every where ſupported by referen- 
ces to notorious facts and public 
documents. The two kings repre- 


' to the public good, in a criſis ſo 
important, of which no example is 
to be found in hiſtory; and they 
profeſs to have thought, that on 
this occaſion all empires and all 
ſtates ought to be unanimous, and 
that all ſovereigns could not fail to 
' unite their efforts, in order to reſcue 


from that ſubverſion and (anarchy 
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found themſelves too weak to reſiſt 


with dignity ; and the aſſertions are . 


ſent themſelves as giving to all mo- 
narchs, and all individuals, the great 
example of forgetting, on the ap- 
pearance of common danger, their 
ancient diviſions and their private 
concerns, that they may attend only 


2a numerous nation from its o-.]ð i 
fury; to preſerve Europe from the 
return of barbarity, and the univerſe Europe. The ambition of a con - 
0 4 queror (it is well obſerved) has 
with which it was threatened. A 


| ® See State Papers, p. 289. 
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ſuccinct but forcible narrative of the 


French revolutior is next given. It 
is then conſidered more ſyſtemati- 


cally in its principles, under four 


different heads; as it perſonally re- 
garded the French monarch; as it 
regarded the French nation; fo- 

reign powers who had poſſeſſions in 


France; and more generally, all the 


nations in the great commonwealth 
of Europe, The actual ſituation of 


the French king is pointed out, and 


the meaſures which led to his vir- 


tual dethronement and captivity, as 


well as the more flag rant outrages 


againſt his perſon and family, are 
conciſely enumerated. The ſtate of 


the nation under the moſt oppreſſive 
and ferocious anarchy is power- 


fully deſcribed; the nation itſelf is 


abſolved from the crimes of which 
it is truly ſaid to have been the vic- 
tim; and the allied kings, atteſting 
God that they had no intention of 
employing their forces to introduce 
deſpotiſm, to ſerve the cauſe of pri- 
vate vengeance, or to occaſion a 
public bankruptcy, refer for the 
explanation of their real views to 
the king's own declaration on the 
zoth of June 1791, and recite at 
large the affecting addreſs in the 
cloſe to the inhabitants of Paris. In 
conſidering the conduct of the na- 
tional aſſembly towards foreign 
princes who had poſſe ſſions in France, 
the ſeizure of Avignon is ſtrongly 
inſiſted upon, in addition to the in- 
juries and aggreſſions mentioned in 
former declarations. But the moſt 
important point of view is juſtly 
affirmed to be chat which related to 
all nations, and the tranquillity of 


« its limits, and his views, when 


e /4 Bee above, P. 258-9. 
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1 known, ceaſe to be dangerout; 


their intereſts, On his arrival, he 
:& but a planned ſyſtem of anarchy, 


ee which tends to diſſolve all poli- 
* tical ſociety, abounds with inex- 
4 preſſible danger; an obſerva- 
tion which is then ably developed 
in its application to the French re- 
volution. 
with an expreſs renunciation of all 
views to perſonal aggrandizement, 
and a ſhort but explicit avowal of 
the ſame intentions with regard 
both to protection and puniſhment, 


which had before been declared by 
It deſerves 
to be read entire, and to be care- 
fully weighed. No ſpecific anſwer 


fy the duke of Brunſwick. 


was ever given by the French go- 
vernment, 9 


The French princes alſo appear- 


_ ed, and now for the firſt time, as a 
ſort of independent power in the 


confederacy. Their credit with fo- 
reign courts had been long reſiſted 


with effed by M. Breteuil, under 
powers which had been formerly 


ut on the confidential miſſion of 


Mallet da Pan, who was. addreſſed 


to Marſhal Caſtries, inſtead of M. 
- Breteuil, it was clearly aſcertained 


that thoſe powers were wholly with- 


drawn; and ſoon after, the plan 
of the campaign, as far as they 
were concerned, underwent an el. 
ſential alteration. The king of 
Pruſſia yielded to the inſtances of 


M. Bouillé at Magdebourg, that 


they ſhould enter France with tne 
combined armies, inſtead of remain- 


ing behind, on the right bank of 
the Rhine, as had been originally 
determined. At the ſame time he 


ſent them a ſum of money to aſſiſt 


their preparations, and appeared in 
all thangs to take a warm part in 


® Ser Quelques Details, lc. Kr. Ke. 


The manifeſto concludes 


N to him by Louis the XVIth; 


treated them, and all the unfortunate 
ſufferers in the royal cauſe, with 
dliſtinguiſned honour and reipe +, 
Coldly as they had been received in 


ſome countries, neglected, barely 


tolerated, or even indirectly perſe. 


cuted in others, they were captivat. 
ed by his gracious behaviour, and 


with the vivacity of French imagi. 


nations ſaw in his ſtature, his mili. 
tary air, and the dignified manner 
with which he preſented himſelf, the 
promiſe of a hero at leaſt equal io 
his great predeceſſor. Nor did 
they feel leſs enthufiaſm for the duke 
of Brunſwick. His reputation ay 


the firſt general in Europe ſeemed to 


give a new aſſurance of that victory 
which they were previouſly but too 
much diſpoſed to conſider as ſure, 
and he had endeared | himſelf to 
them by. the modeſty with which he 
flattered their national vanity, in 


- alluding to a check which he had for. 


merly met from the prince of Conde, 
and a defeat from marſhal Broglio, 


« have juſt paſſed,” ſaid he, in his 


firſt meeting with thoſe illuſtrions 
generals, © over a country covered 


„ with your exploits.” 


It was not long, however, before 
they began to entertain diſtruſt and 
jealouſy of thoſe to whom they were 
to owe their re-eſtabliſkment in their 
own og. They almoſt feared | 
their own ſucceſs with ſach friends | 
and protectors; and their alarms 
broke out into open murmurs on 


the appearance of the manifeſtoes. 


They remarked wich much affliction 
and diſmay, that in all theſe papers 
no mention whatever was made 0 
the princes and nobility of France. | 
In conſequence, a ſeparate declata- 

tion was publiſhed by the ſeven prin» 
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ees of the houſe of Bourbon, in a diſavowing and deprecating as a 
language of more animated elo- baſe and unworthy calumny, the 
quence, but with leſs official gra- ſpirit of reſentment and vengeance 
vity ; they brought forward nearly attributed to the princes and nobles, 
the ſame topics as the manifeſto of they declared the ſentiments ex- 
the combined ſovereigns, painting B in their public letter to the 
with lively colours the unremitting king, on the 10th of September 


exertions and ſacrifices of the king 1791, to be unchangeable; call- 
for his people, the perpetual outrages ed in an affectionate manner on 
heaped upon him by the factious, all true Frenchmen to unite with 
and the hideous ruin of the country them in putting an end to that ter- 
under their domination. Pointedly rible illuſion, which under the name 


* In the State Papers, p 3147, this letter is erroneouſly dated the 10th of Des. 
tember. The ſource of this miſtake was in uſing Debrett's State Papers as a 
copy for the preſs, after the general fidelity of the tranſlation in that collection had 
been aſcertained. The following are the principal paſſages, in which, after no- 
ticing tne calumnies then propagated againſt them, the princes explain their own 
views. and thoſe of the two 5 2 
Sire; the intentions of the powers who will give you their aſſiſtance are as di- 
« rect. as pure, as the zeal which has induced us to ſolicit it; they have nothing 
« dreadful either for the ſtate or for your people. It is not to attack them; it is. 
« to render them the moſt ſignal of all ſervices, that they would'ſnatch them from 
« the deſpotiſm of demagogues, and the calamities of anarchy. You are willing 
« to confirm more than ever the liberty of your ſubje&ts, when the ſeditious have 
% ſeized upon yours; what we may do to reſtore it to you, with the meaſure of 
« authority, which lawfully belongs to you, cannot be ſuſpected of any oppreſſive 
& wiſh, Cn the contrary, to repreſs licentiouſneſs is to avenge libei ty; to 
© re-eſtabliſh the public force, without which no nation can be free, is to free the 
« nation. Theſe principles, Sire, are yours; the ſame ſpirit of moderation and 
«© henevolence which charaCteriſes your actions, will be always the rule of our 
conduct; it is the ſoul of all our meaſures at foreign courts; and as the des 
« poſitaries of thoſe poſitive teſtimonies, of views equally generous and equitable, 
« we ca 1 guarantee, that they have no other defire, than that of putting you in 
t poſſeſſion of the government of your ſtates, that your people may enjoy in 
peace the bleſſings which you have deſtined for them. If rebels oppole to 
te this deſire a conceited and blind reſiſtance, which may force foreign armies to 
enter your kingdom, they only will have brought them there; to them alone 
* lt the guilty blood be imputed, which it may be neceſſary to ſhed 3 the war 
* will be their work; the end of the confederated powers is only-to ſupport the 
« found part of the nation againſt the delirious, and to extinguiſh in the boſom 
Hof the kingdom that volcano of fanaticiſm, the propagated eruptions of which 
« menace all empires IN aps) To 1 #5 Fed 
And again, towards the concluſion of the letter, entering a formal proteſt for 
the King, for the people, for religion, for the fundamental maxims of the mos 
narchy, an] for all the orders of the ſtate, they ſay, * We will proteſt for you; 
and in your name, againf what can only bear its falſe impreſſion. Your voice 
te being tlifled by oppreſſion, we ſhall de its neceſſary organs; and we expreſs 
your real tentiments, as they exiſt in the oath of your acceſſion to the throne, 
"as they have appeared in the actions of your whole life, as they have bee 
* diſplayed in the declaration which you made at the firk moment that you be- 
« leved yourſelf free.” En | : 
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overeizns who figned the declaration at Pilnits. 


% ANNUAL REGISTER, % 


of liberty, had for more than three 


years been productive only of mi- 
ſery and crimes. Though they did 
not directly aſſume the regency, 
yet conſidering themſelves war- 
ranted by the king's captivity to 
iſſue orders, they enjoined the troops 
to repair to the royal ſtandard which 


they had raiſed, and all command- 


ers of fortreſſes and garriſon- tons 
to ſurrender on the firſt ſummons 


from them in the king's name; 


but they concluded by fervently 
N that their great object might 
e attained, not by the effuſion of 
blood, but by the returning reaſon 
and loyalty of thoſe who had been 
ſo unhappily miſled, and that the 
fear of . the menaces denounced by 
the allied ſovereigns againſt the city 
of Paris, if any violence or inſult 


 Hould be offered to the king, the 
queen, or the royal family, might 


. reſtrain the ſeditious and turbulent 
of the capital from perpetrating that 
atrocity, the very thought of which 
made the heart recoil. 


confirmed by the French princes, 1s 


that which accompanied the copy 


of the convention, ſigned by the two 
ſovereigns at Pilnitz, and which was 


known at Paris before the diſſolu- 
tion of the firſt aſſembly, The ſen⸗- 


timents which it contains are in per- 
fect uniſon with the tenor of the ma- 
nifeſto. It aſſures the king, on be- 
half of his brothers and the other 
Bourbons- who ſigned it with them, 
that the ſame ſpirit of moderation 
and beneyolence, which charaQe- 
rized his actions, would be always 


* the rule of their conduct, as it was 
tte ſoul of all their meaſures at fo- 


reign courts. While it ſolemnly pro- 
_tefts. in the king's name againſt the 
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oppreſſion which had ſtifled his ge. 


nuine voice, it expreſsly acknoy. 


ledges and reaſſerts for his, the de. 


claration which he made (as the 
deſcribe it) at the firſt moment when 
he believed himſelf free; and it 
bears teſtimony alſo to the motive; 
of the allies, as having no other de. 
fire than that of putting Louis the 
XVIth again in poſſeflion of the 


government of his ſtates, that hi; 
people might enjoy in peace the 


bleſſings which he had deſtined for 
them. e on 
If we give credit to the combined 


7 and the French princes for 


aving been ſincere in theſe profeſ. 
ſions, there is certainly no juſtice in 
the reproaches with which all of the 


* 


republican party throughout Europe 
have not ceaſed to load them They 


engaged themſelves in the face of 
the world, that if they ſhould ſuc- 
ceed, they would only endeavour to 
carry into effect the principles and 
views which the king himſelf had de. 


cWlared, when he withdrew from Paris 
The letter here ſo emphatically 


the preceding“ year; and thoſe, ithas 
been already obſerved, held forth the 
eſtabliſhment, not of a deſpotiſm, but 
of a limited monarchy ; the accept- 
ance of ſome new conſtitution to be 
ſettled with the ſtates general fitting 
in perfect freedom, It is true, the 
details of ſuch a ſyſtem as would 


have been approved, were never de. 


finitively laid down ; perhaps too, 


they could not, conſiſtently either 
with prudence or propriety, as cir- 
cumſtances muſt ever in ſuch queſ- 


tions have overruling influence, and | 


the whole was to be ſubmitted to 
the ancient legiſlature of the king 
dom. Something, however, of the 
outlines does appear: for in that 
paper which was to be the ground- 
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work of all, the king particularly 
eneral to the perpetual controul 


which he had made to his people on 
the 23d of June 1789, were more 
chan once mentioned, not indeed as 


as generally conſonant to 
free un 8 
But in the very moment that the 
laſt declaration of the princes reach- 
ed Paris, the effe which it was in- 
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acknowledged the right of the ſtates 


of the public purſe; and the offers 


binding upon him in all points, but 
his own 
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tended to produce was fruſtrated for 


ever. All the different diviſions of 
the Jacobin faction uniting againſt 
the monarchy, at length, after re- 
peated failures of plots as often re- 
ſumed, had attacked the palace, 
maſſacred the guards, impriſoned the 
royal family, and with the - throne 
overturned the conſtitution which 
had been made at the expence of ſo 
many crimes, and to which all had 
ſo repeatedly been called upon to 
{wear inviolable fidelity. 


* 
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CHAP. XVI. 


Civil hiftory of France reſamed. Arts of the Facobins to blacken the character 
F the king. M. Narbonne negociates for the filence of Briſſot and Con- 
dorcet. Libel of the former againſt the bing. M. Bertrand moves in the 
council for the proſecution of the author. Is overruled. Inſolent letter from 
the preſident of the national aſſembly, M. Bertrand propoſes the form of 
an anſwer. It is reſolved not to notice the affront., Attempts of the king 
to gain the affetions of his people. Report of a plot to carry off the king, 
Contradicted by bim. Negoctation for forming a ropaliſt party in the 
aſſembly, It is fruftrated by the indiſcretion of M. Narboune, ah, on being 
reproached for his conduct, expreſſes his intention to reſign. His colleagues 
endeavour to conciliate him, but without effect. It is judged neceſſary that 
M. Bertrand ſhould refign. He draws up a windication of his condut?, 
in which he lays open the defecis of the new conſtitution. It is circulated 
very extenſively, and with great effect. Diſſolution of the miniſtry. M. 
Dumourier choſen miniſter. of the foreign. department. M. Lacoſte mi- 
niſter of marine, M. Duranthon miniſter ef juſtice. . M. Clawiere 
miniſter of finances, and M. Roland of the home department. "Dreſs 
and manner of the latter. Short account of Madame Roland.” The ting 
announces the nomination of the new miniſters to the afſembly. Plan 4 
the Marjeilleſe. M. Wittgenflein appointed lo command in the South. 
Refigns, and is replaced by M. Monie/quiocu. Roland neg lects 10 bring the , 
banditti of Avignon to trial. Review of the fate gf the clergy. Perje- 
cution againſt them ix the different departments, T heir unexceptionable beba- 
viour, Inſtances of fortitude and piety in the lower orders. Favaurable report 


1 of M.-Cayer de Gerwille on the clergy, Departmental laws. againſt them 
0 anuulled, Rolard exeris himſelf againſt ibem. Ambition of the lower 
orders, and its ill conſequences. Tue king appoints M. b leurieu governor | 
e to the dauphin. His leiter to the aſſembly. Debates in the-gJembly. Secret g 
t ſervice money. Petion. Louvet. - State of the council, Colane/s betaween 4 


Roland and Dumourier. Brist and his friends partly withdraw from the 

Facobin club. Roberſpierre. | Danton. His connection with Qrlzanj, Poaber 
of the jacobin club. Arts of the Jacobins to get rid of the king guurds, 
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2d overaue the national guards of Paris. Pretence of an Aufftrian Com. 
mittee. Momoro's ſpeech at the bar of the aſſembly. He is compelled 7b 
retire, Street orators detected picking the pockets of their auditors. M. 
Hard denounces the Auftrian committee to the aſſembly. His inflammatory 
Speech. He propoſes an indecent remonſtrance to the king. Subject diſmiſtd 
3 a call for the order of the day. Carra denounces M. M. Bertrand and 
Montmorin in his news-paper and at the jacobin club as members of the 
Auſtrian committee. He is proſecuted for this afſertion by M. Bertrand. 
Proceedings on this occaſion. M. M. Merlin, Baxire, and Chabot, named 
by Carra as his authors. They refer to papers in the poſſeſſion of the com. 
mittee of ſuperintendence for their authority, M. Ia Riviere applies to the 
_ for the neceſſary papers. Speech of M. Fauchet. Debate on Il. 
4a Riviere's application. He iſſues warrants to bring the three member; 
before him, M. Baxire alone conſents to anſwer interrogatories. The 
members complain to the aſſembly. M. la Riviere ordered to the bar. His 
defence. His conduct is referred to the committee of legiſlation to decide 
upon. Tumultuous debates the next day on this ſubjeR.. A decree of accu 
C - fation paſſed againſt M. la Riviere. He is, ſent to Orleans, Three members 
| of the aſſembly denounced as acting in concert with him. T hey refute tit 
charge. The king gives orders for à proſecution on the ſubjed of the A.,. 
trian committee. Gives notice of it to the afſembly, and requeſts the neceſ- 
» ſary papers. The conſideration of his letter adjourned. Genſoun? and 
. Brifſot denounce the kings letter, and the Auſtrian committee. Speeches if 
Genfonne and Srifjot ordered to be printed. Rumour circulated. of th: 
- = #ing's intention to eſcape. Paper war between the king and Petion. Cha- 
bot s aſſertion of a plot formed to diſſolve the aſſembly. Baxire pledges hin- 
elf to move the diſbanding of the king's guards, Sittings of the aſſembly 
.-» declared permanent, and the guard of Paris doubled. Petion's ſpeech at 
be bar on the tranquil ſtate of Paris. Riot at the palace. M. Baxirt's. 
motion againſt the king's guards, The queſtion poſtponed till the evening, 
Violent debates on the ſubject. Some members ſent to the Abbaye. The dt. 
cree is carried. Decree of accuſation. againſt M. Brifſac. The king ſane- 
tions the decree againſt the guards, M. M. Bertrand and Montmorin pub- 
fiſh à refutation of the charges made againſt them, Their great ſucctſ. 
* Chabot's denunciation of the Auſtrian committee. His Fo and papers 
brought in proof. He is interrupted on. account of his inflammatory manner. 
His papers in general are referred to the committee ; and thoſe reſpecting La 
Fayette, and the other generals, devoted to public contempt. M. Merlin brings 
1 forward a document againſt M. Duport-du-T ertre. It is univerſally repro- 
EY. bated, State of the royal family. Meaſures taken by the king for bis own 
_ = fecurity. Feſtival in honour of Simoneau. Louis receives from M. Deleſart 
wm a detailed account of the conſtiracy againſt him. Hit anſaver, declaring hi! 
1 determination to be faithful to the conſtitution, as the only means to defeat bis 
f enemies, Offer of La Fayette to the king nat accepted. 
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"Fl HE temper which was early anarchical factions through the ſec- 
I diſplayed by the majority in tions of Paris, the jacobin clubs, and 
1. the national aſſembly, the conſtant all the licence of the preſs, to fri- 
 -fforts of the whole republican and dicule, vilify, and overturn 3 
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yeryment and the monarchy itſelf; 
the firſt ſucceſs of thoſe efforts, and 
the ſhock which they gave to the 
adminiſtration of M. 

Tertre, by forcing out M. Montmo- 


rin, M. Duportail, and M. Theve- 


nard, have been already related. 
Two of the miniſters who ſucceed- 
ed, M. Cayer de Gerville and M. 
Narbonne, ſeemed for a while, by 
their popularity, to give ſome ſup- 
port to the tottering cabinet into 
which they were admitted. This, 
however, was not of long duration; 
and though fome of the circum- 
ſtances which contributed to impair 
their credit, and ſeveral of the 
changes which followed, have been 


incidentally touched before, 1n de- 
tailing the negociations that led to 


Duport-du- 


2 


* 5 


niſter of the marine, thought himſelf 


bound in duty to bring it before the 
council. In his opinion it was an | 
incendiary Publication, tending to 


- 


excite the populace, fermenting as 


their minds then were, to infurrec- ' 


tion, pillage, and murder. And al- 


though in a ſeaſon of tranquillity, 
and under a well- regulated govern- 


ment, libellers might be ſafely de- 


ſpiſed, yet in the then ſituation of 


France, he thought that the mode fo 


long adopted of treating them witk 


ſilent contempt, only rendered them 


the war, and the events of the firſt 


hoſtilities, yet it will be neceſſary 
here, in developing the internal 
cauſes which immediately haſtened 
the ruin of the monarchy, to take 


a regular and ſ ſtematic view of che 


ſubject, from the period immediately 
preceding the fall of M. Duport- 
du-Tertre, and his colleagues. 
The attack of the factions upon 
the throne, during the time of the 


ſecond aſſembly, began by holding 


up the king as an enemy to the con- 
ſtitution; but his rigid adherence to 
it, and their on perpetual contempt 
of it, quickly compelled them to ſhift 
their ground. Accordingly, as ſoon 


as they had worked up the nation 


to deſire war, they ventured on a 
more general but more heavy charge 
againſt him, and all ſuppoſed co 
be in his confidence, of nothing leſs 
than direct treachery to the coun- 
try. In this fituation M. Narbonne 
undertook, on behalf of the mini- 
ſtry, to negociate for the ſilence, at 


leaſt, of Briflot and Condorcet. But 


in the midſt of the treaty, there ap- 


more dangerous, and ſo multiplied 


them as to make their puniſhment 
impoſſible. He drew up the form of a 


letter from the king to the aſſembly 


on that ſubjet, Louis approved 
it, but reſolving to be always guided 
by the majority of his council, ſub- 
mitted it to them, and they finally 


determined not to take any = 


whatever, ſatisfying themſelves with 


the conſtant excuſe of timidity in 


ſure would only give importance 


mitted that to be poſſible, but be. 
lieved it to be much more certain, 
that over-looking the conduct of 


Briſſot in that inſtance, would render 


him more audacious, and encourage 


others to imitate his example. And 


from that period, the king, we are 


tiformed, was inſulted in the moſt 


peared in the paper conduRted by | 


o 


unqualified manner, by innamerable 


libels, of which the common people 0 
became the echo, and by which their 


3 


minds were gradually worked 
to ſuch a degree, that crowds 
ſembled at the Thuilleries almoſt 


every evening, and poured forth ths 7 | 


groſſeſt abuſe againſt the 


whole 
royal family. 8 


e dee 1 


to the libeller. M. Bertrand ad- 


(4 

the former, a libel of ſo much ma- 
licious virulence againſt the king. 
that M. Bertrand, who was then mi- 


5 
. 
».4 
. 


92879 


all ſuch caſes, that ſo ſtrong a mea- 4 
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of the miniſters, a direct affront was 


put upon the king, of which it 
ſeemed impoſirble not to take ſome 
notice; this was the offenſive letter, 


which has been mentioned in the 


proper * place, from M. Condorcet, 


bly: < Is it poſſible to carry inſo- 


* lence further?“ ſaid Louis, pre- 
ſenting the letter to M. Bertrand, 
« it is rather too much to be en- 
« tirely overlooked - but what mea- 


« ſure is to be taken?” The mi- 


niſters were aſſembled, and the let- 


ter laid before them. They exa- 
mined the code of the conſtitution 
very narrowly, but found nothing 
that applied expreſsly to the cate ; 
ſo they agreed that it would be moſt 


prudent for the king only to mark 
his diſpleaſure by returning no 
anſwer. M. Bertrand proteſted 


againſt this deciſion, and propoſed to 


the king the form of a very proper, 
dignified, and even conſtitutional 


anſwer to the national aſſembly; 
but, as he ſays, the negative energy 


of ſilence was preferred. The in- 
ſult, however, being acknowledged 


by all to be the greateſt which the 


king had till that time received, 
new meaſures were thought neceſ- 
ſary: to increaſe his popularity, as a 
counterbalance to the defigns of the 
aſſembly. He was adviſed, there- 
fore, to ride. round the ſuburbs, 
cConverſe affably with the people in 


the ſtreets, viſit :the hoſpitals, and 


- diſtribute alms. He was eaſily per- 


. 
my X 
* * Sad 
* 


* 


N. 
„% 


ſuaded to do what was fo agreeable 


to his own diſpoſition. Theſe acts 
were attended with ſome immediate 
applauſe, but produced no laſting 


effect. His enemies had recourſe to 


an artifice which they had fre- 


EN 28 — — ; 
a o ö . 4 ; IF 
« | * 


quently uſed before to raiſe a pub- 
lc ferment, and eſpecially in the 


preceding November, when they 
wanted to intimidate him into the 
diſmiſſion of thoſe miniſters, who 
were moſt unpopular: this was, to 
ſpread the report of a plot for car. 


, Tying him away from Paris. He 
as preſident of the national aſſem- 


wrote, however, a letter to the mu- 
nicipality for the purpoſe of con- 
tradicting that falſhood; and the 
alarm, which it had occaſioned, for 
the time died away. 5 

The ſtate of the national aſſembly, 


divided into three parties, one of 


which, under the name of the Inde- 
pendents, voted ſometimes on the 
one ſide, and ſometimes on the other, 
ſuggeſted to the miniſters the notion 
of eſtabliſhing an influence there, 
ſuch as might give preponderance 
to the royal cauſe. They had ac- 
tually gained over eight or ten con- 
ſiderable members from the right 
ſide; and theſe men had even gone 
the length of ſending a draft of 
propoſals for the formation and ma- 
nagement of a royaliſt party in the 


aſſembly. The miniſters had a pri- 


vate conſultation to conſider and 
mature this ſcheme. It was neceſ- 


ſarily to be kept a profound ſecret, 


but was incautiouſly divulged by M. 


Narbonne the very ſame evening: of 


courſe it was now rendered imprac- 
ticable; the members of the aſſem- 
bly, who had ſuffered themſelves to 
be led into the negociation, were 
angry at what they thought trea- 
chery; and partly in reſentment, 
partly in the hope of recovering 
their popularity, kept more aloof 
than ever from all copcurrence with 


the views of the court. 


This incident occaſipned the dil- 
ſolution of the adminiſtration, The 
miniſter of war being upbraided by 
his colleagues with his indiſcretion, 
announced his intention to reſign. 


See abeve, P* 3572 1. 


by the Feuillans, with La Fayette 
at their head, and favoured too by 
Briſſot, Condorcet, and others of 
that faction, his retreat was believed 
by the other miniſters likely to pro- 
duce fatal conſequences to the power 
of all, as well as to the king's ſer- 
vice. They wiſhed, therefore, to 
conciliate him. He perſiſted, how- 
ever, and more particularly urged, 
that it was impoſſible for him to act 
with a man of principles ſo oppoſite 
as thoſe of M. Bertrand. The 
breach in the council was ſoon made 
public through the journals, which 
eſpouſed the part of M. Narbonne. 


with increaſed violence. Complaints 
which appeared to have been ſor- 


cuſations made or announced in the 


had long been obnox1ous, and even 
againſt M. Duport-du-Tertre, the 
keeper of the ſeals, whoſe original 
promotion had been ſo highly popu- 
lar. The intrigues of M. Narbonne 
to retain his ſituation, and their fail- 
ure, we have ſeen. His colleagues 
were now unanimousagainſthim. But 
notwithſtanding that they thought 
his inſtant diſmiſſion 1ndiſpenſable, 
and reported * favourably on the 


judged it expedient, for their own 
and the king's ſafety, that the latter 
ſhould make himſelf a voluntary ſa- 
.crifice to the popularity of his ene- 
my; permitting him, however, to 


ſhould be actually appointed. In 
truth, he wiſhed only for a delay of 
five or fix days, and ſo long the 
appointment to his place was ſuf- 
E Meanwhile he employed 
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HIS TORT OF EUROPE. ſar 
Supported as he decidedly had been 


'The other miniſters were attacked 


gotten, were again revived, and ac- 


aſlembly, againſt M. Deleffart, who 


conduct of M. Bertrand, they yet 
hold his office till his ſucceſſor 


himſelf in drawing up a. ſpecific 
* See N. Deleſſart's report to the king, in M. Bertrand's Memoirs, vol, ii. 


defence on a ſet of charges ſome 
time before preſented. and now re- 
produced againſt him; and he delt- 
vered it to the aſſembly in thirteen 
days from thedate of his reſignation, 
whit was not quite half the ſpace 
allowed by the conſtitution for that 
purpoſe, The drift of M. Bertrand 
was to ſhews by an authentic record, 
and in a manner which could no 
way commit the king, all the errors 
of the new conſtitution, and the evils 
which had ariſen from them in the 
marine department. He laid open, 
without reſerve, the fatal conſe- 
quences of the unreſtrained power 


arrogated by the clubs, and the de- 


ſtruction of all diſcipline, which had 
followed from the inſtitution of ju- 
ries to take cognizance of all crimes 


committed in the naval ſervice. To 


obviate any cavil, he added extracts 
from the proceedings in twenty-one 


caſes, of the more flagrant inſurrec- 
tions and mutinies which had taken 


place in the ſea-ports, and on board 
the veſſels, and none of which had 


been puniſhed. He fully cleared 
the king from one of the falſehoods 
. propagated to injure him, that he 


had inſtigated the naval officers to 
emigrate, and given them leave of 


abſence with that view. On the con- 


trary, it was now proved that Louis 
had done every thing to recal them 


to their ſtations; that the total num- 
ber of thoſe who were abſent had not 
| been, increaſed, and that, from vari- 
ous letters of reſignation, the mo- 


tives of the writers appeared to have 
been ſolely the impracticability of 
doing their duty amidſt the anarchy 


which prevailed in all the fleets, 
ports, and arſenals of the kingdom. 


t was a triumphant defence. A 
large impreſſion of it was printed 
and circulated through all the prin- 


. eipal cities and towns. The Jaco- 
bins were ſilent on the ſubject of it, 


| bat they railed more furiouſly than C 


ever in general invectives againſt 


the author, whom they accuſed of 


being a chief of what they called the 
Auſtrian committee. Had his late 
colleagues remained, they might 
have taken ſome advantage of the 
impreſſion which his ſpirit and vi- 


gour made for the moment; but in 


the interval the whole council had 
been change. 5 
On the gth of March was the laſt 
meeting of M. Duport-du-Tertre's 
adminiſtration. The king's coun- 
tenance on that occaſion is ſaid to 


| have betrayed the melancholy prog- 


noſtication with which he looked 
forward to a new ſet of miniſters, 
not one of whom he could hope to 
have any effective ſhare in chiefing, 
and all of whom, from the circum- 
ſtances of the times, were likely to 
be taken from men at beſt unknown 
to him, if not his declared enemies. 
M. de Grave had ſcarcely been ten 
hours in poſſeſſion of his office, when 
de found himſelf in reality {ole mi- 
niſter, and charged with the great 
truſt of forming the future govern- 
ment. Like his predeceſſor, M. 
Narbonne, though he was more im- 
mediately connected with the in- 
triguers at Madame Stael's, he kept 
up a good correſpondence with Pe- 
tion, and his faction, into whoſe 
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hands the king was now reſolved, 
principally by the advice of M. 
ayer de Gerville, his late miniſter 
of the home department, to put his 
power and his conſcience. This 
event formed ſo illuſtrious an epoch 
in the life of Briſſot, that proud of 
his victory, and arrogating to his 
own exertions all the glory, he pub. 
licly ſtyled himſelf“ « the man of 
the 10th of March.” . 
The ſituation firſt to be ſupplied, 
was that of the foreign department, 
vacated by the impeachment of M. 
Deleſſart; and it was an obvious if 
not a neceſſary policy, for the purpoſe 
of exonerating the council and the 
court from all reſponſibility, in the 
very critical negoeiations then goin 
on at the court of Vienna, to fill up 
the place on the recommendation 


of the diplomatic committee. M. 


de Grave applied therefore to M. 
Genſonne, who was a leading mem- 


ber of that body; and he, with the 


concurrence of Briſſot, and the reſt 
of his friends, propoſed M. Dumou. 
rier. The chief merits of the new 
miniſter in the eyes of his. patrons 


were, his old connection with the 


political + ſchool of Favier, and the 
memoir t which he had read the 


year before at the jacobin club, and 


of which another edition was now 
publiſhed. His ſingular & ſpeech at 
the club the day after his appoint- 


ment has been already mentioned, 


© See Avant-dernier chapitre de Thiſtoire des Jacobins, par M Du Pont 


95 de Nemours, p. 17 — and Hiſtoire 
de Sainte-Croix, p. 151. 


de la Conſpiration du 10 Aoũt 1792, par M. 


+ This is his own account of his promotion. See Vie de Dumouriez, tom. 2. 
kv. 3. chap. 6. He had been a ſecret emiſſary of Louis XVth, under M, M. 
Broglio and Favier, for whole foreign politics, and their connection with the re- 
volution, ſee above, p. 221. The elevation of M. Dumourier to the miniſtry for 
| that very reaſon, is one more, and a moſt undeniable proof of the ſyſtem on which 
the war was cominenced by the French revolutioniſts. | e 


See above, p. 1 50. 
9 See above, p. 278. 


From his wearing the red cap on that occaſion, he was 


ridieuled, as he tells us, by the royaliſt writers, under the name of the miniſter: 
Red Cop. eee 
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A trifling anecdote of his'reception 
in another quarter, deſerves alſo to 
be recorded, as it ſtrongly ſhews 
the unceaſing arts which were uſed 
to blacken. the character of the 
unfortunate Louis, He had been 
taught to believe his royal maſter a 
violent and choleric man. who {wore 


very much, and treated his miniſters 


very ill; he was ſurpriſed, therefore, 
to find him on the contrary always 
polite, gentle, affable, and of ex- 
emplary patience, even in the moſt 
trying ſituations, ih tre 

When the four other vacancies in 
the cabinet were to. be filled, the 
ſame demagogues were again con- 
ſulted : only Dumourier himſelf pro- 
| poſed one of his colleagues, who was 
immediately accepted. This was 
the new miniſter of marine, M. La- 
coſte, who, though a man of coarſe 
manners, yet poſſeſſed integrity and 
firmneſs, hated the cruelties of the 
revolution, and behaved with reſpect 


and fidelity to the king; notwith- 


ſtanding that, to ſeek the favour or 
divert the ſuſpicion of the Jacobins, 
he had conſtantly in the hall of his 
houſe a pike ſurmounted with a red 

Laws a popular writer, of no- 
vels and plays, who had diſtinguiſh- 
ed himſelf at the jacobin club, by 
iding with Briſſot againſt Rober- 
{pierre on the queſtion of the war, 
was at one time“ intended for the mi- 
niſter of juſtice. But Roberſpierre, 
ſeconded by all that party, made a 
furious attack upon him in the next 
ſitting of the ſociety, and though he 
extricated himſelf with ſome addreſs, 
yet his friends were frightened, and 
declined naming him to the vacant 
office, It was at length conferred 


on M. Duranthon, an advocate of ruſty black 
* See Louvet's Narrative, p- 12, 13, 14. 


his grey hair combed ſtraight almoſt 


* \ 
/ o 


Bourd: aux, unknown in Paris, but in 
his own country, where he refided, of 
ſome reputation; particularly for a 
deiſtical book, which he had recently 
publithed in favour of the new Gal- 
lican church. He was flow and cold 
in his nature, but deſtitute neither of 
ſenſe nor information, and decorous 
in his behaviour to the king. 

The other two, M. Claviere, the 
miniſter of the finances, and Roland, 
the miniſter of the home department, 
were more immediately the choice 
of Briſſot, and his particular cabal. 
The former, born in France but na- 


turalized in Geneva, had made him 


ſelf conſpicuous originally by his en- 
deavours to introduce an unquali- 


tied democracy into his adopted 3 


country, and fince the French revo- 
lution by his numerous pamphlets 
and eflays in the ſame cauſe at Paris. 
He had been ſucceſſively connected 
with Mirabeau. La Fayette, and 
Talleyrand Perigord; and was re- 
lated by blood or affinity to Briſſot, 


agreeably to whoſe politics he a. 


vowed his opinion +, “ that the firſt - 
te operation of finance ought to be 
« war againſt” the combined pow- 
« ers.” The latter has been al- 
ready noticed when he firſt appear» 
ed on the ſcene at Paris. Since that 
period he had been a principal lead- 


er of the republicans at Lyons, and 


at his return to Paris had taken a 
very active part, with the aſſiſtance 
of his wife, in managing the corre- 


ſpondence of the jacobin elub with 


the affiliated ſocieties. He affected 
what he thought a philoſophical 
faſhion of dreſs; and was the firſt 
who appeared publicly at court with 


without powder, a round hat, plain 


cloaths, and ſhoes tied 


: * r 3 of 
; A” "*% A N - 
+ See a pamphlet of Claviere s, quoted an the Mercuri Franpvit, No. 24, April 
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with ribbands. The conſternation * 
which ſuch a figure occaſioned there, 
after all the outrages and treaſon- 
able attempts to which the royal 
family had been ſo long expoſed, 
ſtrongly proves how much more 
we are ſometimes affected by little 
things, which in their own nature 
may ſeem triftes, than by the moſt 
ſerious. events. Nothing which 1s 
aſſociated in our minds with habi- 
tual reſpect, can ever be ſafely diſre- 
garded. 5 

The ſhare which Madame Roland 


bore in her huſband's adminiſtra- 


tion, and the mcmentous events that 
followed, makes it proper to add a 
ſhort account of that too famous 
woman. She was the daughter of 
an eng raver and enameller, named 
Phlipon. From nature ſhe derived 
powerful and verſatile talents, quick 
and warm affections, a reſolute and 


_ haughty ſpirit; from the occupa- 


tion and connections of her father, 


tations on the folly and injuſtice of 
artificial diſtinctions, or recurred 
with an impaſſioned intereſt to the 
hiſtory of thoſe illuſtrious men in 
ancient times; whom ſhe diſtin- 
guiſhed as “the reformers of ine- 
quality.” About the ſame time 
too, that devout ſenſe of religion, 
which in her youth had taught her 
an humility foreign to her diſpo. 
ſition, and to the beneficial influence 
of which, long ſurviving her faith, 
the + attributed whatever habits of 
morality and decency ſhe retained 
throagh life, began to be impaired 
by the poiſon of impiety and vanity, 
which ſhe imbibed from the 'writ- 
ings of Voltaire, and the club at 
_ Holbach's. With Rouſſeau's works 
ſhe was not acquainted till a later 
period; but ſhe preferred him to 
all, and ſeems to have made him the 
model of her own ſtyle. When her 
father, from too great haſte to enrich, 
had rained himſelf, ſhe married Ro- 


an early taſte for the fine arts; and 
from his fondneſs, an education much 
above her condition. She read much; 
had a tincture of very various ac- 
compliſhments, and extenſive know- 
ledge; but was fo ambitious of ex- 
celling in every thing, that ſhe ap- 
pears to have been miſtreſs of .no- as a writer in the great work of the 
thing. At nine years of age, a Encyclopedie, flattered her deſire 
tranſlation. of Plutarch's Lives, ac- of celebrity. The aſſociate of his 
_cidentally falling in her way, kin- literary purſuits, during the firſt 
dled in her tender mind a love of years of their union, ſhe created, 
_ republican governments, which, on improved, and directed the expan- 
ther entrance into the world, was in- ſion of his fortunes after the revo- 
famed to the higheſt degree, by her lution. For much of his reputa- 
impatience of inferiority. The very tion he was indebted to her, as ſhe 
condeſcenſion and civility of thoſe conſtantly held the pen, and from 
who had no other advantage over her came all the circular letters, 
\ Her than birth and riches, the felt official inſtructions, and other tate 
as inſult and indignity; and her papers, by which he drew ſo much 
pride ſought refuge in ſullen medi- attention. “* She infuſed into them, 


land, a man much older than herſelf, 
who paid his court not very attrac- 
tively, as ſhe confeſſes, in algebraic 
equations, but whoſe little appoint- 
ment at Lyons, under the govern- 
ment, afforded the means of ſub. 
ſiſtence and comfort, while his name 
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as ſhe informs us“ (and it is at once 
their praiſe and their condemnation) 
« that mixture of energy and ſoft- 
« neſs, of authoritative reaſon and 
« ſeducing ſentiment, which are 
perhaps only to be found in a 
« woman of a clear head and a 
« feeling heart.“ 

In communicating to the aſſem- 
bly the nomination of the laſt two 


miniſters, the king declared the mo- 
tives of his whole conduct: [ 


« choſe at firſt for my agents,“ ſaid 
he, „men whom public opinion and 
« the probity of their principles re- 
« commended ; they have quitted 
„ the miniſtry; I have thought it 
« my duty to replace them by others 
« who have acquired credit for their 


« popular opinions. You have ſo 


« often told me, that this was the 
« only ſtep which could remedy 
« our preſent ills, that I thought it 
« right to yield to it, for the pur. 


« poſe of leaving malevolence no 


e reſource to caſt a doubt upon the 
« conſtant deſire which I have al- 
c ways felt, of doing every thing in 
« my power to effect the happineſs 
« of my people.” Unfortunately, 
however, the experiment was as 
fruitleſs as all the former; indeed, 
it was much more fatal. The pow- 
er of government and the authority 
of the king's name were employed 
to encourage more than ever the 
principles of the reigning faction, to 
the degradation of the crown; the 
unfortunate monarch loſt the praiſe 
of every gracious act, while he was 
loaded with every thing obnox1ous; 


and when, ſeeing the ſnares laid for 


him, he ſtopped ſhort of the laſt ſtep 
towards his voluntary deſtruction, 


the diſmiſſal of thoſe miniſters whom 
he conſidered as having betrayed 
their truſt, was made one of the pre- 
texts for precipitating his fall. 

The general ſcheme of the new 


adminiſtration was publicly declared 
by M. de Grave, 


The members of 
it profeſſed to found all their hopes 
on the moſt intimate union with the 
majority of the aſſembly; and they 
ſoon made it manifeſt that they 


meant to preſerve that union, b 


adopting the line of conduct whic 
had moſt diſgraced the majority. 
When they came into office the 


national guards of Marſeilles were + 


ravaging the South, and aiming to 
deliver Jourdan, who with his ac- 
complices was ſtill in priſon. The 
alarm ſpread by this republican + 
army had reached Paris. It was 
confidently believed by many there, 
that increaſed as that force now was 


to fix thouſand men, they would pro- 


ceed to Avignon, and after collect - 
ing all the troops of the banditti in 
that country, march againſt Lyons, 


and from thence to the metropolis, 
for the purpoſe of making a new 


revolution in favour of a more re- 


publican ſyſtem, to be ſubſtituted for 


the exiſting conſtitution. As a ſe- 
curity againſt any ſuch project, ſome 
troops of the line had been ſtationed 
at Lyons, and M. Wittgenſtein, an 


officer of good eſteem, and ſuppoſed 
to be a zealous lover of the conftitu- 
tion, had been recently appointed to 
command in the South. He was 


determined to have proceeded with 
ſpirit and vigour againſt the army of 


Marſeilles, as well as to have-puſhed 


on the proſecution againſt J ourdan. 
But he was thwarted and impededan 


| * Madame Roland's Memoirs, Eng. Tranſ. part 2. P. 18. : 


+ See above, p. 263. 


T M. de Grave's ſpeech to the national aſſembly, in the Moniteur of the 2 5th 


of April, P- 437. 
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all his deſigns. M. Roland adviſed 
the miniſter of war to remove the 
troops from Lyons; which M. de 
Grave did, and prevailed with the 
aſſembly ts approve it, on the con- 
fideration, that to ſhew a confidence 
in the patriotiſm of citizens who 
had ſworn to maintain the conſti. 
tution, would be likely to do more, 
than the appearance of a menacing _ 
force, in reſtoring order, and in- 
ducing reſpect to the law. At the 
ſame time general Wittgenſtein, 
having complained of the obſtacles 
18 thrown in his way, and 
having declared, that if he was to 
be traverſed at every ſtep, he would 
reſign, was inſtantly 5 at his 
word, and replaced by general 
Monte ſquiou, who promiſed that * 
they ſhould “ hear no more of 
* Avignon, though probably the 
* predominant party would exer- 
« ciſe fome vexations on that un- 
happy country.“ 5 
Till the arrival of M. Duranthon 
from Bourdeaux, the duties of his 


It reſted with him to carry into ef- 
fect a decree, which had not long 
| before been paſſed by the aſſembly 


ſep to that purpoſe, except that he 
wrote for information. He was told 
in anſwer, that all the judges had 
been obliged to fly; yet he did not 
think it neceſſary to communicate 
this important fact to the aſſembly, 
till one day appearing with M. Du- 
ranthon at the bar, he was unex- 
pectedly called upon to give an ac- 


bead. This drew from him in his 
own proper character, as minifter 
of the home department r, a re- 


office were diſcharged by Roland. 


againſt Jourdan; but he took no 


count. of his proceedings on that 
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port on the affairs of Avignon, and 


on ſome enormities which had been 


committed at Arles by the army 


of Marſeilles. He obſerved on the 


former ſubject, that * liberty and 
the conſtitution had found ene- 


« mies in Avignon as in France. 


« The oppoſition of intereſts, the 
& conflict of paſſions, the heat of 
« perſonal animoſities,“ he ſaid, 
„ had been more terrible there, in 
« proportion as the objects were 
« nearer: factions had convulled 
« that unhappy city, and blood had 
« polluted it.“ But he endeavour. 
ed to reconcile the aſſembly to every 
thing, with the conſideration, that 
the empire of the laws is only eſta. 
« bliſhed by degrees, after ſhocks 


% ſo violent: the ſea, he added, 


continues to roar after a long 


« tempeſt, even when the ſky has 


« recovered its ſerenity.” In the 
ſame ſtrain too, he excuſed whatever 
had been done at Arles. “ The 


army of Marſeilles,” 1 


to him, © marched only in the cauſe 
« of the conſtitution and their coun- 
« try; their zeal miſled them; they 
« did not ſtay toexamine, whether 
« their line of march was traced 
* out by the conſtitution itſelf: they 
« thought only of its defence. How- 
ever, ſuch movements neceſſarily 
ce pave occaſion to others. Tur- 

ulent men took advantage of 
this, or were impelled by their 


„ own agitation, and ſo diſorders 
« enſued,” 9 


As a miniſter of the crown, he 
could not decently be preſent at the 
feaſt given to the ſoldiers of the re- 


8 giment of Chateauvieux; but he in- 


directly patronized that diſgraceful 
triumph of rebellion, and ſent round 


* See his letter of the 27th of April, in the Moniteur of May 9. 
+ See his report, dated the azd of April, in the Moniteur of May 14th. 
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to the departments a circular letter, 


aſſerting 400,000 ſouls to have par- 
ticipated in it, and containing an 


inſidious panegyric on the conduct 


of the people. | 1 | 

He took a more dire& and de- 
cided part with the Cordeliers and 
Jacobins againſt the non. juring cler- 

. From the time that the king 
refuſed his ſanction to the decree a- 
gainſt theſe unfortunate men, though 


Tom policy the perſecution had 


flackened very much in the ca- 
pital, yet it had raged with double 
fury in many parts of the country. 
Bye-laws of great ſeverity had 
even been paſſed againſt them by 
more than thirty directories of de- 


partments, and adminiſtrators of 


diſtricts, in defiance of the public 
law, and the ſolemn declarations of 
the conſtitution. In ſome places * 
they were ordered to retire in four- 
and-twenty hours to their families; 
and a ſtrict charge was given to the 
municipalities, where they ſhould 
reſide, to watch with the cloſeſt vi- 
gilance over their conduct; this was 
the caſe in the department of Cor- 
reze. In other places they were 
ordered to repair to ſome particular 
city, and to appear at a roll- calling 
every day, under pain of loſing 


their allowances; this was the re- 


gulation arbitrarily. made by the di- 
rectory of the Lower Loire. The 
diſtrict of. Straſbourg earneſtly de- 


manded that all deprived prieſts, 


who had returned or might return 
to their former _ pariſhes, ſhould be 
baniſhed ninety miles from the fron- 


tiers, By their own authority, the 
department of Aveiron actually ba- 
niſhed, and the department of Fi- 


niſterre impriſoned them. Eighty 


prieſts, and among them, all WhO 
could be found of the ſufferers + re- 
leaſed only two months before, had 
been immured from the beginning of 
December, in the caſtle f of Breſt, 
They were kept four months with- 
out the means of performing the 
daily duties of their religion. The 
windows of the room in which they 
were confined, ftood open day and 
night, winter as well as ſummer. 
Many contracted diſorders, or loſt 
their ſight, though one only died, 
It was a part of the navy hoſpital 
which they inhabited, and the ward 
choſen for them was immediately 
over that which contained the pa- 
tients in the worſt ſtages of a dif- 
eaſe not only the moſt noiſome in 
itſelf, but the conſequence of diſ- 
ſolute and profligate manners. They 
were for ſome time baited with the 
moſt indecent and profane lan- 
guage, through an aperture in the 
floor. But their virtue and piety at 


length triumphed, and ſoftened the 


hearts of the wretches below no 
only to humanity, but to penitence 
for cheir paſt oltences. © EET: 
The effect of theſe perſecutions 
was ſimilar in various other inſtances, 
Many $ were recalled to religion 
who had forgotten their faith; many 
were converted, who before had not 
ſhewn much regard even to com, 


on morality, It was not unu- 


ſual to ſee in the pariſh churches 4 


* See his report of April 23d, in the Moniteur of April 24th. . 


See above, p. 199 


] See Barruel's Hiſt. of Clergy, part. 2. p. 96. Engliſh tranſlation. ''- + » © 
8 This is the account of M. Cayer de Gerville himſelf, one of the new ſchool 
of philoſophy. See his report to the aſſembly, February 18th, Maniteur, Fe- 


druary 20th, 
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conſtitutional prieſt, going through 


the ſervice amidſt files of ſoldiers 
with fixed bayonets, and no other 
congregation, While the pariſhioners 
were gathered together on a diſtant 


common or in the mountains, round 


the retreat of their ancient paſtor. 


Such meetings were always treated 


as ſeditious by the Jacobins, who, 


Wherever they had power and in- 


fluence, ſent an armed force to diſ- 
perſe them, which was conſtantly re- 
preſentedas quelling an inſurrection. 
But there 1s every reaſon to diſbe- 


lie ve theſe repreſentations. Dumou- 


rier commanded in La Vendee * till 
the end of January. During that 
time frequent denunciations were 


made to him, and he went with his 
aid-de- camps to obſerve thoſe meet- 


ings; but there never was a ſhot 
fired within his juriſdiction, and he 
never had occaſion to confine more 


than two prieſts on any ſuſpicion of 5 
ſeditious motives, and one of thoſe 


was a conſtitutional rector proſe- 
cuted by the conſtitutional biſhop. 
Many of the richer ſort among 


the + commonalty emigrated from 


no other motive, but that they might 


worſhip God in freedom according 


to their conſciences. Thoſe who 
remained, and were faithful to their 
religion, were vexed and perſecuted, 
as well as their prieſts, in different 
ways. Children f were torn from 


their parents by order of the muni- 
cipal officers, that they might be 
Carried for baptiſm to a conſtitu- 


tional church; and the parents were 
fined by the tribunals for not havin 
carried their children themſelves, 
'The peace of the tomb was violated, 
and dead bodies dug up to be bu- 


ried in unconfecrated ground, be. 
cauſe the deceaſed, while alive, had 
not heard maſs from a prieſt why 
had taken the oaths. Sometimes, 
inſtead of being again interred in 
whatever place, the lifeleſs remains 
were mangled and expoſed to rot 
above ground. On the living fill 
more ſhocking and deteſtable cruel. 
ties were occaſionally practiſed. A 
voung couple at Villeneuve, near 
Cordes, having refuſed to be & mar. 
ried by the new prieſt, a band of 
ruffians broke into the houſe on 
the wedding day, and, the bride. 
groom flying, ſeized the bride, ſub- 
jected her 5 force to their brutal 
paſſion, and then mutilating her, 
and tearing off her breaſts, as the 
ſtory is related, with their nails, leſt 
her to expire in torments. But if 
theſe horrors ſhewed inſtances of 
depravity which was diſgraceful, | 
they afforded alſo examples of a con- 

ſtancy which was honourable to hu- 
man nature. Several laymen of in- 


ferior condition behaved with a 


pious fortitude which deſerves to be 
recorded. A labourer, whoſe name 
unfortunately has not been preſery- 
ed to us, having refuſed to go to 
the pariſh church, was forcibly drag- 
ged along by a party of national 
guards. At every hedge to which 
they came, his head was laid acroſs 
it, and the ſabre lifted over his neck, 
but he as often told them, with un- 


ſhaken reſolution, that they might 
ſtrike. A perſon named Feburier, 


who had been appointed aſſeſſor to 


g a juſtice of peace, being preſent at 
a civic feaſt celebrated in the ſquare 


of Breſt to the honour of Mirabeau, 


reproached his countrymenwiththeir 


* See Vie du Dumouriez, tom. 2. liv. 3. chap. 6. towards the end. 
M. C. de Gerville's report, 6th February. Moniteur, February ch. 
1 Ditto, x8th February. Moniteur, 2oth February. Ro Ti. 


9 Barruel's Hift, of Clergy, Eng. trani. part, 2. p. 43+ c. cc. 
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pagan idolatry. He was threatened 


with inſtant death, if he did not join 


in the ceremony. It was within 
ſight of his own houſe; in the view 
of his wife and children. He turn- 
ed away his eyes from objects which 
might have ſoftened him, but ſtill 
reſiſted, till ſome of his friends aſ- 
ſembling, reſcued and conducted 
him home in ſafety. But all was 
perhaps exceeded by a farmer named 
Chantebel, of Martigne Ferchaud, 
in the dioceſe of Rennes. - He was 
detected with a catholic catechiſm 
in his poſſeſſion. A committee tried 
and ſentenced him to burn the 
book with his own hand. He de- 


clared that nothing ſhould force him 


to obey them. He was threatened 
in vain. One of his perſecutors 
then applied a flaming torch to his 
hand, © You may burn,” ſaid the 
intrepid Chantebel, not only that 
« hand, but my whole body, before 
« you ſhall make me do any thin 
« unworthy of my religion.” 
Several inquiries had taken place, 
and reports been made at different 
times to the national aſſembly. As 
the department of La Vendee was 
one of thoſe, which were ſaid to be 
moſt ſeditious, two commiſſioners, 
M. M. Genſonné and Gallois, both 
of them philoſophers of the new 
ſchool, were ſent thither, and with * 
general Dumourier viſited every part 
of that country. They found the 
peaſants there, an honeſt, ſimple and 
religious race, over whom their old 
paſtors, from their irreproachable 
morals, their virtues, their piety, and 
patriarchal ſimplicity of life, had 
acquired a ſort of paternal autho- 
rity. No reprehenſible doctrines of 
any kind were diſcovered among the 
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diſpoſſeſſed clergy. They eached 


peace. On the other fide, their 


. ſucceſſors are repreſented to have 


been generally apoſtate monks and 
prieſts of no characters, of profli- 
gate manners, furious and intole- 
rant. 'The commiſſioners, in their 
report, did not venture to ſpeak 
quite ſo undiſguiſedly of the latter, 
and in the language of the day, 
they treated the former as ſuperſti- 


tious fanatics; they expreſsly ſaid, 


however, that no guilty perſons 
were found among them. Dumou- 
rier, who furniſhed the materials for 
this report, ſtrongly recommended a 
modification of the decree which 
had occaſioned the ſchiſm in the - 
church ; but the commiſſioners did. 
not dare to go the length of propoſ- 
ing ſuch a juſt, wiſe, and humane 
meaſure. TE | FR 

The jacobin clubs, nevertheleſs, 
continuing their denunciations, and 


g growing more clamorous as their 
Lf 28 plot thickened, M. Cayer 


e Gerville was ordered to make 
an immediate report on the ſtate of 
the kingdom. In his opinion, the 
primary and direct cauſes of all the 
troubles were the ſcarcity of money 
and dearth of proviſions, though 
much was alſo to be attributed to 
political and religious diſſenſions. 


And in the latter, if on the one ſide 


he perceived what he called fanati- 
ciſm, he ſaw alfo on the other a ſpi- 
rit of perſecution, ſo that all tolera- 
tion ſeemed to be baniſhed from 
the realm. Every where, he ſaid, 


ory of conſcience had been more 


or leſs violated, and vexatious bye- 
laws paſſed clearly contrary to the 
conſtitution, however the difficulty of 
the ſituation might have excuſed 


* This is Dumourier's account, Vie, &c. &c. tom. 2. I. 3. c. 5. and it agrees 


with the private admiſſion of the commiſſioners, as mentioned by 


ef Clergy, Eng. tranſ. part 2. P. 20. 
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them. He ſpoke likewiſe, but with 
ſome interruption of mingled cen- 
ſure and applauſe, in language ſuffſ- 
ciently intelligible, though guarded, 
againſt the conduct of the popular 
ſocieties, as ſuperſeding and aſſum- 
ing all the regular authorities of the 
ſtate *, He obſerved, that where- 
ever they had prevailed to keep the 
charches of the non-jurors ſhut, 
there troubles had invariably fol- 
lowed more or leſs violent; on the 
contrary, peace had been in general 
preſerved in the-towns where thoſe 
churches had been kept open, par- 
ticularly where was any conſider- 
able number of them. But what was 
moſt important, he bore teſtimony, 
" that as far as his official information 
reached, not one of the non-juring 
clergy had been convicted by the 
tribunals as a diſturber of the public 
8 though legal charges had 
een brought againſt ſeveral. 

He wrote alſo in the king's name, 
agreeably to powers veſted in the 
crown by the conſtitution, for the 
aws of the departments. Some 
obeyed; but others openly perſiſted 
in diſobedience to the law. When 


M. de Gerville was on the point of 


quitting bis poſt, he again made a 
report on the diſturbances in the 


country, which he then ſingly aſ- 


cribed to the price of all neceffaries, 
in conſequence of the depreciation 
of their new paper-money. At the 


ſame time he called the attention of 


the aſſembly to his former report in 
all its branches. 1 


Such was the ſituation of this 


queſtion, when M. Roland came in- 


urpoſe of annulling the illegal bye - 


* ' 


to office. No reſolution of the af. 
ſembly, no addreſs or petition of 
any public body, no. diſaſtrous event 
of magnitude, preſſed him to take 
any ſtep whatever. Vet within 
a fortnight, in his temporary cha- 
racter as miniſter of juſtice during 
the abſence of M. Duranthon, he 
wo! u to the preſidents, judges, 
and king's commiſſioners in all the 
criminal tribunals, a circular letter, 
contrary to all the facts and opinions 
ſtated by his predeceſſor, indecent 
and unwarrantable in any admini- 
ſtration of penal law, and in the im. 
mediate inſtance rekindling the 
flame of a conſuming perſecution. 
« 'The diſputes of the prieſthood,” 
(faid M. Roland) « deſolate the 
« realm; religious opinions ſerve 
ct as à pretext to every diſturbance; 
“ but avarice, ambition, and the 
c hatred of a conſtitution founded 
* on the baſis of equality, are the 
« true motives. Factious and hy- 
« pocritical prieſts, covering their 
« deſigns and their paſſions under 
« the facred veil of religion, do not 
« ſcruple to excite fanaticiſm, and 
© to arm the deluded citizens with 
« the ſword of intolerance. The 
« too credulous peaſants yield to 
«« perfidious ſuggeſtions: the prieſts 
« who have conformed, are perſe- 
« cuted, ill-treated, and driven 
« from their pariſhes.” He went 
on to make an inſidious uſe of the 
king's name, turning againft the 
known-ſentiments of his heart, the 
wiſhes which he certainly felt, that 
all offences againſt the public peace, 
and eſpecially all crimes perpetrat- 


ed in the name of Heaven, ſhould be 


* Down to this paſſage, the ſketch of M. de Gerville's report of the 18th of Fe- 
bruary, is taken from the Moniteur ; but that paper has in truth only a ſhort ab- 
ſtract. There is no trace of what follows: That is quoted, much more at large, by 
Abbe Barruel, from the authentic copy printed by the aſſembly. See Hiſt, of 


Clergy, Eng. tran, part 2. pages 32 and 33. 
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efecually repreſſed, The royal 
negative to the decree of Novem- 
ber 1791, was then explainedaway, 
as conveying no opinion on the 
merits of the queſtion, but merely 
intended to prove to Europe, the 
king's Poe freedom of action. 
The culpable tenderneſs of the tri- 
bunals in W pe religious troubles 
to multiply, was next very ſeverely 
reprimanded; impartiality at the 
ſame time was recommended in 
maintaining liberty of conſcience; 
but in coneluſion, all judges were 
heavily threatened, if by criminal 
colluſion, or even by neglect, they 
ſhould ſuffer the ſeditious prieſts, 
who publicly or privately preached 
rebellion, any longer to endanger 
the ſafety of France. This letter, 
whether from accident or in the 
wanton triumph of impiety, was 
written on the eve of the cruci- 
fixion, and ſent on the very day 
when the Chriſtian churches of every 
denomination commemorate the ſuf- 
ferings of their divine founder. 


Copies of it were alſo encloſed in 


another letter to the directories of 
the ſeveral departments, urging 


them to exerciſe the ſtricteſt vigi- 


lance over the judges, and to inform 


| againſt them, if they ſhould preva- 


ricate in their functions. The mi- 
niſter, ſnortly after this, read to the 


aſſembly a long report “, plainly cal- 


culated to prepare the way for a de- 
Cree of baniſhment againſt the non- 


juring clergy; and when the order 


— 


of the day for taking it into con- 


ſideration was paſſed over, he wrote 
a molt preſſing demand þ for the mea- 


ſure, as eſſential to peace at home, 
and ſucceſs abroad. 


II. Claviere, in his department, 


vour. 
tendency; and it was early ſo felt 


Fax 
had not ſo: many opportunities of 


manifeſting his ſentiments. He did, 
however, ſhew them as far as he 


could, by ſending his circular let- 


ters on the taxes, to the jacobin 
clubs as well as the adminifrative 
bodies, to which the law ordered 
them to be addreſſed. 

But it was not only the new ſyſ- 
tem of politics which the miniſters 
brought 1 into the cabinet with them, 
that made them dangerous: they were 
ſti!l'more ſo from the characters of 
thoſe by whom they were ſurround- 
ed, and with whom they neceflarily 
ſhared their power. The profuſion 
of new appointments under the con- 
ſtitution, and the continual vacan- 
cies from the rapid changes in che 

vernment, had excited the ambi- 


tion, increaſed the confidence, and 


inflamed the hopes of men without 
a ſingle ſolid pretenſion. Every 
one thought himſelf capable of eve-_ 
ry thing, ſince the law laid all pub- 
lic fituations open to capacity alone, 


The ſoldier dreamed only of dif- 


lacing his officer; the othcer of 
ee a general; ; the clerk. of 
ſupplanting the miniſter ; the ad- 
vocate of ſeating himſelf on the 
bench ; and every ſcioliſt in litera- 
ture of exhibiting his talents as a 
legiſlator. And under a mini! 

recommended and directed by the 
leaders of the jacobin club, after 


two ſucceſſive ſchiſms had carried 


off from that body every man of 
moderate views, the merit of former 


violence and audacity was of courſe 


the ſtrongeſt claim to preſent fa- 
This could have but- one 


by the great authors of the evil. 
Such of them as Feen any ace 


* See his report, in mae Moniteur of April 24th. 
of See his letter to the prefident, on LOR gth of ene in the Moniteur of the 16th 


of May. 
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 cidental ſuperiority of talents and 
information, ſoon began to be diſ- 
guſted with the univerſal * mean- 
"neſs of mind, which they diſcovered 
in every rank of thoſe, who were 
employed in the moſt important af- 


fairs. 
their own declamations in praiſe of 


They found the fallacy of 


equality, and the injuſtice of the cry 
which they had raiſed for their own 


purpoſes againſt all the artificial 


diſtinctions of ſociety. They la- 
mented that the revolution having 
& driven awav all whoſe birth, for- 


cc 


tune, | 
ſtances had rendered them ſupe- 
rior to the maſs of the people by 
a higher degree of cultivation, 
the country muſt fall gradually 
into the hands of the groſſeſt ig- 
norance, and the moſt ſhameful 
incapacity.” 


at this time expoſed, and the mo- 
tives on which their patronage was 
exerciſed. M. Robert, atready men- 


tioned as having, with the aid of 


his wife, drawn up the ſeditious and 
treaſonable petition in the I Champ 


de Mars, was alſo, jointly with her, 


the editor of a democratical news- 
Paper. Theſe were his only titles 
to preferment, and on the credit of 
theſe he did not loſe a ſingle day in 


applying, through Madame Robert, 


to Roland, Dumourier, and Briſſot. 
'The latter thought that the man 


ſhould have a place: „the reign of 


liberty,“ he ſaid, © ought to be be- 


OV 


neficial to its friends.” Roland 


could only propoſe a clerkſhip in 


education, and circum-_ 


A ſtory + related 
by Madame Roland affords a very 

lively picture of the arrogant appli- 
_ cations to which the miniſters were 


them. 


his office ; that was not to be heard, 
Dumourier offered a more honour. 


able ſtation, though not of the firſt 


rank, and with a falary of no more 


than a thouſand crowns ; but he was. 


informed, that M. Robert expected 
to be ſent ambaſſador to Conſtanti. 
nople. Such a demand was thought 
extravagant by all. The reſult was, 
that M. Robert became the bitter 
enemy of Briſſot and his faction, 
wrote libels againſt them, and at. 
tached himſelf to Danton, whoſe 
clerk he was afterwards contented 
to become, | 

One appointment which was 
known to be in contemplation, oc- 
caſioned the greateſt anxiety to the 
king and queen: it was that of go- 


vernor to the dauphin, who had now 


completed his ſeventh year. They 
naturally feared, left Condorcet, Sy. 
eyes, or ſome other candidate from 
the liſt prepared by the former aſ- 
ſembly, might be obtruded upon 
Condorcet was their fir 
terror, eſpecially as he was known 


to be then buſied with the project of 


a decree on that ſubject; and he 
had long before publiſhed his no- 


tion of a proper education for the 


future king, who in his opinion 
« ſhould & above all things be 
« taught to receive with ſubmiſſion 
e the dangerous burden of a crown, 


„ and to reſign it with pleaſure; 
« regarding the acceleration of that 


«© moment when he ſhould be only 
« a common citizen, as his = 
« and glory.” It was reſol ved, 
therefore, with the advice of M. 
Bertrand, at once to nominate M. 
Fleurieu, formerly miniſter of the 


* See Madame Roland's Appeal, Eng. tranſ. part 2. pages 29, 30. 


+ Ibid. part 1. page 157, &c. 
1 See above, p. 173. 


There is a conſiderable extract from this paper of Condorcet's, in the late M.. 
Burke's Three Memorials, 54. 55. | | 5 


marine; 


* 
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marine; Which meaſure, the day 
before it was to be notified to the 
council, was communicated to M. 
Dumourier. 'That miniſter ſtrongly 
diſapproved it, inveighed againſt 
the ſecret adviſers of the crown, but 
offered to manage the affair him- 


ſelf, if the king would ſubſcribe 


two millions as a patriotic gift to 
the approaching war, and give 
time to prepare the minds of the 
Girondiſts and Jacobins. The mo- 
narch, who was moſt afraid of any 
interpoſition from that quarter, per- 
ſiſted in his own opinion; aſſembled 
the council at an unuſual hour the 
next morning in his own apart- 
ment, where they found the queen 
with him; and after a ſhort addreſs to 
them from her, as a mother, anxi- 
ous only for her child, commanded 
them to go in a body to the aſſem- 
_ bly with a letter which he then 
drew from his pocket. They obey- 
ed, The miniſter of juſtice, Du- 


ranthon, preſented jit, with a ſhort 


and dry ſpeech, making the ſtep, as 
it certainly was, the immediate act 
of the royal parents. In the letter, 
aſter a reference to the well-known 
qualifications of M. Fleurieu, the 
leing pointed out what ſort of educa- 
tion he intended for his ſon. I ſhall 
** unceaſingly recommend to the go- 
« vernor,” ſaid he,“ to inſpire the 
«* prince-royal with a principle of 
« honouring and reſpecting juſtice, 
* with a love of humanity, and all 
* the virtues that become the king 
« of a free people; to teach him 
« that a king exiſts only for the 


bly. M. Laſource immediately re- 


minded his colleagues of the liſt of 


candidates made, and the right of 


nomination aſſerted, by the former 


aſſembly; propoſing, that the com- 
mittees of public inſtruction and le- 
giſlation, ſhould be“ directed with; 
out delay to preſent the project of a 
decree on the education of the pre- 


ſumptive heir, being a minor; “be- 


ts cauſe,” he obſerved, © it is of infi-- 
*« nite importance that he ſhould re- 
« ceive an education conformable to 
« our wiſhes, to our ſentiments, and 


« thoſe of the French people.“ 


He added alſo, that one part of the 
decree ſhouid go to the conſidera - 
tion, whether the governor ought 
to be choſen by the king, or by the 


aſſembly. This motion was carried, 


with an amendment made by M. 


Rouyer, that the king's letter, 


which he thought unconſtitutional, 


ſhould be referred to the commiitees. 
There the queſtion dropped. No 


report was ever made, and M. Fleu- 


rieu never took the office upon him. 


This important point ſo per- 
ſonally touching the king himſelf, 
was the only one in which he over» 
ruled his miniſters. On all other. 
occaſions, though taking a part in 


their diſcuſſions, and ſometimes ſuſ- 
pending his decifion, he ow wg. | 


reſigned himſelf to their advice. 
ſtriking initance of his facility in 
this reſpect, even againſt his own 


better judgment, and of the manner 


in which his confidence was abuſed 


to his ruin, occurred not long after. 


Immediately on the declaration of 


war, M. Dumourier applied to the, +. 
aſſembly for ſix millions, or about 
250,000 l. ſterling, to anſwer the 
exigencies of ſecret ſervices, This 
was violently oppoſed. by the Feuil- 


* happineſs of all, and that, called 
* to maintain the execution of the 
e laws, his moſt effeQual power to 
© enforce the obedience of others, 
* 1s the example which he gives 


* himſelf.” But this education did lants, but ſupported by the Jacobins, 
not meet the notions of the aſſem- and the ſum required was put at his 


[BeJ4 


diſpoſal 


* 1 . 
; - - * LA 


— 


/ 


diſpoſal without account. The ob- 
Jed and price of the ſupport, which 
e received in this inſtance, ſoon ap- 
eared, M. Petion, in concert with 
Roland, defired to have thirty 
thouſand livres, or about twelve 
hundred and fifty pounds a month, 
under pretence of employing it in 
counteracting the agitators of the 
people, diſcovering the plots of fo- 
reign emiſſaries, and ſecuring the 


tranquillity of Paris, but in reality 
for the purpoſe of keeping in pay a 


number of people who were his 


2 upon the court. When M. 


umourier mentioned the affair to 

the king, he was anſwered, I 
„„. know M. Petion to be my ene- 
« my; you will ſee that he will em- 
*« ploy the money in getting libels 
« written againſt me; but if you 
et think it uſeful let him have it:“ 
and the miniſter has ſince confeſſed, 
that the king knew the mayor of 
Paris better than himſelf. In truth, 

part of this money was ſoon after 


appropriated, under the ſuperin- 


tendance of M. Roland, to the eſta- 
bliſhing of a new publication, call- 
ed The Sentinel, which was paſted 
up at every corner of the ſtreets, 
and of which more than twenty 
thouſand were frequently printed. 
It was conducted by Louvet, with 


the aſſiſtance of a miſtreſs of his, 
who had left her huſband for him, 


and whom, from a fancied reſem- 


blance to the heroine in one of 
his own romances, he called Lo- 


.doiſka. The object of their joint 
labours, he ſays himſelf, was, to 


open the eyes of the people to the 
alledged treachery of the court in 


concert with Auſtria. 
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. thoſe, who, under the deſcription of 


ſoftening the auſterity of Roland, 


his . in the principles and 


tic body, his more accommodating 


* 


behaviour, to ingratiate himſelf with 


his ſervants, were in truth the ma. 
ters of him and of his kingdom, He 
aſked queſtions of each reſpecting 
his particular concerns, and the fa. 
vourite purſuits of his paſt life, 
talked pleaſantly and frankly on ge. 
neral topics, and frequently renew. 
ed the aſſurances of his determina. 
tion to maintain the conſtitution, 
He even made ſome progreſs in 


who was, however, perpetually re. 
proached by his * wife, for the ea- 
ſineſs with which he allowed him. 
ſelf to be duped, and told by her, 
that “' no faith ſhould ever be placed 
cc in the conſtitutional vocation of a 
« king, born and bred up to deſpot. 
« iſm, and accuſtomed to exerciſe 
6e it,” Thus urged and ſtimulated, 
the miniſter of the home depart. 
ment perſevered more ſteadily than 


views of the republican faction. 
Claviere, though not ſo decided, yet 
generally went with Roland. Du- 
ranthon, from his natural diſpoſition, 
rather approved moderate counſels, 
and commonly made a majority by 
falling in with the remaining three, 
among whom M. Dumourier, from 
his ancient habits as a veteran ſol- 
dier, and a member of the diploma- 


manners, and his connection with 
ſome old and reſpectable courtiers, 
ſeems to have gained the principal 
place in the confidence of the king 
and queen. „ 

In ſuch a cabinet the ſeeds of 
jealouſy were largely ſown. M. de 
Grave ſoon became diffatisfied from 
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king's defire. M. Servan ſucceed- 
ing him, gave to Roland three fure 
voices in the council, while Du - 
mourier had but two, as he could 
not reckon with certainty upon Du- 
ranthon, liable as that miniſter muſt 
ſometimes be to the influence of his 
original connections. Nor was it 
Jong before a breach enſued between 


the miniſters of the foreign and the 


home departments. The cauſe of 
quarrel between them is differently 
related. However, it clearly aroſe 
from ſomething that paſſed at the 
cabinet dinners given every Friday 
by the latter. Dumourier ſays, that 


Roland, having introduced his wife, 
and the leaders of his party, to thoſe 
meetings, it appeared to him highly 


improper to diſcuſs official buſineſs 
in their preſence; wherefore he and 
M. Lacoſte agreed not to carry their 


boxes on thele occaſions to Roland's 


houſe. On the other ſide, Madame 
Roland tells a ſtory not quite ſo cre- 


ditable to Dumourier. A report, it 


ſeems, had gone abroad, that the ſale 
of ſome conſiderable employment 
in his gift had been negociated by 
Bonne-Carrere, a gameſter, a man 
of pleaſure and looſe morals, whom, 
in a new arrangement of his office, 


he had made director general. The 


ſum to be received was upwards of 


; \ 
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told her huſband, that he muſt ruin 
Dumourier, or would be ruined b 

him: * the man, ſhe obſerved, who 
once thinks fit to preach, and 
preaches to no purpoſe, muſt puniſh, 
or expect to ſuffer himſelf. Some 


interviews which Dumourier ſoon 


after had with the queen, made him 
much ſuſpected by the other party in 
the council. That unhappy princeſs 
had been informed that he was her 
enemy. She deſired to ſee him; ſhe 
expoſtulated with him on the ſubject; 
threw out ſome vague menaces, as 
he relates; but on his proteſtations 
of fidelity was immediately appeaſ- 
ed, and coincided in his opinions, 
that the king and his family could 
only be ſaved by the molt intimate 

union with the majority of the na- 
tional aſſembly. IT WRT Oo 

Briſſot and the Girondiſts, de- 


ſirous of favouring the adminiſtra- 


tion which had been formed by 
themſelves, and the power of which 
was in effect their own, began now 
to ſhew more tenderneſs, than they 
had hitherto done, for the authority 
of government +. At the ſame time, 
more than ever occupied by their 
duty in the national aſſembly, and 
their private conſultations with. the 
miniſters, they in a great degree 
withdrew themſelves from the jaco- 


4,001, ſterling, a part of which, it bin club. They even ventured to 
was added, was promiſed to Ma- attack the Cordeliers under Rober- 


dame Beauvart, then publicly living 
with the minifter. The ſcandal of 


the tale, whether true or falſe, pro- 
duced a complaint from Genſonne 


and Briſſot, and a reproof from Ro- 
land, whoſe manner ſo much offended 


his colleague, that he grew angry, 


and took his leave with an air of 
diſcontent, Madame Roland then 


ſpierre and Danton, 


Ihe former of theſe demagogues, 
on the diſſolution of the firſt aſſembly, 
had become preſident of the tribunal 
of Verſailles; but having ſoon left that 


ſtation, to be nearer the great theatre 


of action at Paris, he had been ele&- 
ed public accuſer to the tribunal of 
the metropolis. Whether it was, 


* Sce Madame Roland's Appeal, Eng. tranſ. part 2. p- 23. The andeduts in * 
related with conliderable difference of colouring in her xt part, p. 73. | 


7} Sce Appendix to the Chronicle, p. 110; Note on M. de Graye's Letter, 
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tainly inferior to Briſſot; and he 
had juſtly acquired ſome weight 
with the multitude; for his character 


% 0 
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that, intent only on politics, he want- 
ed either leiſure or inclination to 
apply himſelf with zeal to the duties 
of his office, or that he was not in 
his own nature ſo ferocious and ſan- 
guinary as he afterwards, from his 

tuation or his connections, appear- 
ed to be, the fact is admitted on all 
hands *, that he exerciſed his func- 


tions with very commendable mo- 


deration. But the ſchiſm of the 
23 growing daily wider, that 

e might be more at liberty to at- 
tend the club, he reſigned his poſt, 
in which M. Duport-du-Tertre, late 
miniſter of juſtice, thought it an 
object of ambition to ſucceed him. 
Thus enabled to dedicate himſelf 
who!ly to the buſineſs of the ſociety, 
he was night after night haranguing 


From the tribune; his perſeverance 


made ap for his want of eloquence, 
qualification he was cer- 


of being incorruptible; a conſpicu- 


| ous praiſe, when ſo many of the po- 
pular leaders, and Briſſot among the 
reſt, are confidently {aid to have been 


bought at different times, and ſome 
of them by oppoſite parties at the 


ſame time, Ot him nothing of the 


ſort was ever inſinuated. 
Danton was by no means ſo un- 
impeached. He obtained from M. 


Montmorin, and afterwards from 


M. Deleſſart, conſiderable ſums for 
occaſional ſervices in making and 
ſupporting motions agreeable to the 
views of che court, at the meetings 


of his ſection, and the different po- 
| apa ſocieties to which he belonged: 


e only ſtipulated that he ſhould be 


at liberty to ſeaſon his ſpeeches as 
/ much as he pleaſed with declama- 


+ Monjoye's Conjuration de Roberſpierre, and Bertrand's Memoirs. 


tions and invectives againſt the 
court. But M. Bertrand, being nov 
privately entruſted with the ſuperin. 
tendence of that; ſort of influence, 
and diſapproving both the policy 
and expence of ſuch corruption, 
ſtruck off the whole eſtabliſhment of 
a principal agent by whom theſe 
tranſactions had been conducted. In 
conſequence, Danton was thrown en- 
tirely upon the duke of Orleang, 
in whoſe pay he was believed to 


have been from the beginning; 


and that prince, having been more 
honeſtly than prudently treated with 


every kind of ſcorn. and. contumely 


by the courtiers, and even by the 
attendants of the palace, when he 
had gone to make his acknowledg. 
ments to the king on his promotion 
to the rank of admiral in the cloſe 
of the year 1791, was now more 
than ever bent at any riſk to gratify 

at once his ambition and revenge, 
The Orleaniſts, therefore, with Dan- 
ton at their head, came in aid of Ro. 


| berſpierre againſt Briſſot, the duke 


having long found that the latter 
had no affection to his perſon, and 


no concurrence with his deſigns. It 


is true, that he had very little, if 
any, command over Roberſpierre, 
and had reaſon to diſtruſt him alſo, 
but the other was at this juncture 
the more formidable. 4: 


The Cordeliers, and all the other 


Jacobins in the ſame intereſt, were 
heated and animated by the ſucceſs 
of thoſe who had aſcended to power 
from among them, and through them. 
The court was ſubdued; the clergy, 
the nobility, the ancient magiſtra: 
cy, had long been cruſhed. Four or 
five different ſets of the better-born 
and better-educated men, who had 


become eminent in different ſtages 


of 


of the revolution, had been ſueceſ- 
ſively 1 of their popularity, 
and degraded never to riſe again. 
Their chief conteſt now lay with 
thoſe, whom having made, they 
imagined themſelves the more eaſily 
able to deſtroy. They were ſtrength- 
ened alſo by many, like M. Robert, 
whoſe avarice or vanity could not 
be ſatisfied by the ruling party. To 
ſpeeches in the clubs and ſections, 
' ſucceeded pamphlets, eſſays, and pa- 


Jacobins againſt the other: Camille, 
Deſmoulins, and Freron particularly 
_ diſtinguiſhed themſelves againſt the 
Girondiſts; and the journals con- 
ducted by Chaumette and Hebert, 
which were eſpecially calculated to 
ſpread blaſphemy as well as anarchy, 
gained ground perceptibly on thoſe 
of Briſſot and Condorcet: but though 
opponents in other reſpects, they 
were only rivals in every popular cry 
that might tend to injure the king. 

The guard of twelve hundred 
foot and ſix hundred horſe, which 
the conſtitution allowed for the pro- 
tection of the royal perſon, having 
been filled up and placed under the 
command of the duke of Briſſac, 
came upon duty about the ſame 
time that the new miniſtry had been 
appointed. The deſtruction * of this 
body was immediately reſolved, as 
a neceſſary meaſure for taking all 
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means of defence from the king, 
whenever the deciſive day ente | 


ſort of obloquy was heaped upon 


' ſome act, which might be called an 
aggreſſion upon the people, They 


ragraphs, from one diviſion of the were ſoon denounced by M. Ker- 


detachment of which hecomplained; 
but it only alarmed him the more 


mand of the duke of Briflac. In the 
"irregular diſcuſſion which aroſe, it 
was remarked by a member, that 


till they ſhould be re-engaged on 


was referred to the military com- 
mittee, from which M. Carnot made 


* The ſecret treaſonable deſign of the Jacobins to get rid of the king's guard, 


upon his perſon ſhouldarrive. Every 


them; their officers were openly in- 
ſulted, and provocations were re- 
peatedly given, to ſurpriſe them into 


ſometimes were under the neceſſity 
of driving the runners of edition 
from the palace, and in conſequence 


ſaint. He objeQed alſo that the 
old Swiſs guards remained, who, to- 
gether with'the new guards, made 
up a formidable force, againſt which 
he cautioned the aſſembly: « Anti- 
cipate, ſaid he, « the dangerous 
efforts of a power, the nature of 
which is to invade every thing.” 
Some national guards were in the 


that they ſhould be under the com- 


under a decree of the firſt aſſembly, 
the Swiſs guards were to continue 


new terms. But the whole affair 


a report juſtifying the conduct of 
the detachment, yet adviſing, that 


is ſtated on the authority of M. Petion, who, in one of his ſubſequent pamphlets, 
enumerates the final diſſolution of that body as one of the revolutionary meaſures by 
which the aſſembly prepared the way for the roth of Auguſt. The whole 2 
is curious and important; it is as follows :—** L'afſemblee ne pouvoit pas faire ce 
que le peuple a fait; elle ne pouvoit as commander la journée du 10 Aout, mais 
elle a preparee par des meſures revalutiomaires,  L'envoi qu'elle a fait aux de- 
partmens, de la ſuperbe lettre de Roland au roi, d'une adreſſe pleine d'energie de la 
ville de Marſeille, ont ẽté de vrais appels au peuple. Elle a cafſe la maiſon du roi; 
elle a renuoyè de Paris des troupes de ligne, qui portoient ombrage a la liberte, et 
enfin quand le jour immortel eſt venu, elle s' eſt elevẽe au niveau des circonſtances.”” 
Obſervations de Jerdme Petion ſur la lettre de Maximilian Robeſpierre, page o. 
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in future the Swiſs regiments ſhould 


de employed, like other regiments, 
- within the kingdom, and not about 


the perſon of the king. The con- 


| fideration of this report was ad- 
journed, and there, for the preſent, - 
the queſtion reſted. 


It was another eſſential part of 
the plot to gain or divide, and, if 
- that was not practicable, to have the 


means of oppoſing, perhaps of over- 


powering, the national guards of 
Paris, But in ſpite of the different 
arts long employed to ſeduce them, 
they were, very many of them, ſtill 


attached to M. La Fayette, and the 


officers of his recommendation. Bo- 


dies of pikemen, therefore, were 


formed to overawe them; and when 
this new force was united with, and 
made dependent upon them, though 
not mingled in their ranks, the red- 
cap band, as they were called, and 


petticoat troops of men diſguiſed in 
the dreſs of women, were ſubſtituted. 
There was alſo a ſort of regiment of 


picked men, chiefly deſerters, and 
ſoldiers who had been drummed out 


by their comrades, which, as early 


as March, was between ſeven and 
eight hundred ſtrong, and received 
daily augmentations. Theſe were 


paid, at firſt, five livres a day; af- 
terwards, as their numbers increaſed, 
only forty ſous. They were com- 


manded by a knight of St. Louis, 


to whom they were obliged to take, 
on their admiſſion, an oath of unli- 


mited obedience, and who himſelf 


Petion's placard is preſerved in Dugour's Defence, 
the reſt of the facts, ſee Avant · dernier Chapitre, &c. 
account, communicated by Buob, one of the police ju 


Mem. vol. ii. p. 251 and 252. 


T Louvet expreſsly declares their reliance upo 
bbs ſenate, the armies, and the throne, 


N 


hon for theſe, and as many more az 


maſters of both. With this view, an 


Frenchmen, to the national aſſem- 


The pretence for this demand was, 


pretence, not a real alarm, ſeems 


with Petion, gave to the aid de camps 


ward with confidence to theſe events, 


He expreſſes himſelf with equal plainneſs 


received his orders from the ſecret 
committee of the Jacobins. The 
8 object was now to get admiſ. 


could be collected of the ſame de. 
ſcription, into the very body of the 
national guards, by compoling new 
battalions of them, ſo as that 

might take their turn of duty in the 
city and at the palace, which would 
have made them, in a great depree, 


addreſs, in the name of ten thouſand 


bly, was poſted up all over the ca. 
pital by Petion, as it was believed, 
and probably with the king's own 
money; demanding that all the work. 
men, labourers, and people of every 
ſort, ſhould be armed and incor. 
porated with the national guards, 


cc to oppole a ſufficient reſiſtance to 
« the tyrants “ leagued againſt li- 
« berty;' and that it was a mere 


clear, from the anſwer which Ro- 
land, who acted in cloſe concert 


of M. la Fayette, when they.applied 
for reinforcements, that the armies 
on the frontiers were ſtrong enough 
for every purpoſe, both of defenſive 
and offenſive operations. | 

In truth, the firſt diſgraces of the 
French arms were not unexpected 
by the faction, which had forced on 
hoſtilities, They had looked þ for- 


; a 
r 4 


&e. tom. i. p. 190. For 
8 15 and 16; and an official 
ices of Paris, to M. Bertrand, 


n theſe events, to purge at once 
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as occaſions of enflaming the popu- leader of that club, and afterwards 
[ace againft the king. Neither were well known for his ſhare in the maſ- 


they YoW in -uſing them according ſacres of September, appeared with 


to their original plot for his deſtruc- ſome petitioners at the bar of the 
tion; in which they had the perfect aſſembly. He compared the death 
accord and co-operation of the other of the three hundred men, whom 
faction under Roberſpierre. Every they had loſt, to that of the three 
calamity, therefore, was aſcribed, in hundred Spartans at Thermopylæ; 
the moſt unqualified and furious but proceeding to aver that the pub- 
language, to the treachery of the lic voice, more faithful than miniſte- 


F 


court. The meetings of the ſections, rial reports, aſcribed their fate to a 


clubs, coffee-houſes, and ſtrects re- treaſon; he was interrupted there 


founded with nothing but invectives by a loud cry from the majority. 
againſt the Auſtrian committee. Fauchet, Albitte, Lecointre, and 

The Cordeliers, indeed, made an ſome other members of their ſtamp, 
early attempt to' turn this engine endeavoured to maintain the right 
againſt the actual miniſtry, as well of all petitioners to be heard, and the 
as the court. Momoro, a daring neceſſity of obtaining information, 


on the origin and object of the war; that it was intended to deſtroy royalty itſelf for 
ever, firft in France, and afterwards throug bout the world. © Nons voulions la 
guerre, nous, purs jacobins, parce qu'a coup fur la paix tuoit la republique, puiſ= 
que dans la ſuppoſition la plus favorable elle nous conduiſoit tout a plus a un 
changement de tyran. Nous la woulions, parce que, ſi elle avoit actuellement ſes 
perils, plus tard elle en auroit de plus certains; parce qu enterpriſe à tems, ſes 


premiers revers, ſans doute intvuitables, pouvoient du moins ſe reparer, et purger & 


la fois le ſenat, les armees et le trone; parce qu au milieu des prompts ſucces qui de. 


votent ſui bre, le plus profond reſſentiment d'une trabiſon mieux prouvee, plus ine x. 


cuſable, plus eclatante, forpoit neceſſairement UNE VERITABLS REVOLUTION, 


lun prix auquel on ne pouvott rien comparer. Vous vous retranchez ſur la paix, 


vous ambitieux qui ne ſongez qu'a deplacer un roi. Ils appelloient la guerre & 


grands cris, les hommes d'un coeur genereux, d'un ame vraiment libre, trop forts 
pour c&der aux petites ſuggeſtions d'un vil interet perſonnel; trop grands pour ne 
e conſiderer que dans la paſſage de cette vie. Ils appelloient la guerre les repub- 
licains dignes de l'etre. IIs oſoient aſpirer à la gloire ſolide, a l'immortel honneur 
de tuer la royaute meme, de la tuer a jamais, d'abord en France et puis dans 
Puntvers. 1 5 | we 


See A Maximilien Roberſpierre et I ſes Royaliftes, Jean Baptiſte Louvet,” 


page 18. Another teſtimony of the ſame kind, and perhaps ſtill more worthy of no- 
tice, as it was given at a time when he had little reaſon to exult in the ſucceſs of his 


ſchemes, is to be found in his © Narrative of his Perils, Eng. tr. p. 11.“ It is dated 


from the caverns of Mount Jura, where, after the molt imminent dangers andeſcapes, 


he had concealed himſelf from his enemies. After giving a ſhort ſketch of the 


different parties in France in the beginning of 1792, and reterring on that head to 
the pamphlet quoted above, he ſays, Under theſe circumſtances was moved at 


« the Jacobins the grand queſtion, whether war ought to be declared againft 


« Auitria ? The Cordeliers were againſt it, becauſe it would give too much power 
« to La Fayette, the greateſt enemy of Orleans; the Jacobins were for it, becauſe 
«« a peace of ſix months would have fixed a deſpotic crown on the head of Louis; 


« or put an uſurped ſceptre into the hands of Orleans; waillt war alone, ſpeedy 
chiſm 


© avar, could give us a republic. On this occaſion burſt forth the grand 
between the faction of Roberſpierre and the party of Briflot,” “. 


wherever 
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wherever they could, in their then 
| fituation.,' Some called out to the 


8 to go on, others to with. 
raw; at laſt, finding his ſupporters 


a 


too weak, he and his attendants re- 


tired amidſt a tumult of mingled al- 


tercation, hiſſes, and applauſes. His, 
failure in the aſſembly was followed 
by ſome little diſgrace thrown upon 
the topic among the populace, in 
conſequence of a miſadventure which 
befel * two ſtreet- orators at the palais- 
royal. In the midft of the moſt in- 
dipnant declamations againſt court- 
fraud, they were detected in picking 
the pockets of their admiring au- 
ditors, and upon their examination 
were found to have been old offen- 
ders in this way, and certificated 


patriots of the jacobin club. 


- Notwithſtanding theſe checks, M. 
Iſnard, on the 15th of May, brought 
the ſubje& directly before the aſ- 
ſembly. He propoſed a remonſtrance 
to the king in the name of the na- 
tion. It was couched in the moſt of- 
fenſive and irritating ſtyle, directly 
charging Louis with having ſigned 
an order for maſſacring the inhabi- 
tants of Paris in the year 1789, up- 
braiding Him with abuſing the lenity 
of the people, who had replaced him 
on the throne, when any other peo- 
ple would have depoſed him, and 
the Engliſh, as it was aſſerted, would 
have tried and condemned him for 
perjury ; admitting his language to 
have been always conſtitutional, but 
deſcribing his actions as invariably 
in contradiction to his declarations; 
and ſtrongly intimating, that all the 


* 
1 


him to the Auſtrian generals. 


This was introduced by a laboured 
ſpeech of conſiderable length, in 
which M. Iſnard profeſſed to aſcend 


«K , at 


pions of the war had been betrayed 
* 


to the true cauſe of all their ęvils. He 
found it in the errors of the firſt af. 
ſembly, ** which, able to do every 
te thing; had done only half; which 
« had exalted the will of one man to 


a level with the will of all; which 


* to the very hands that had kept 
« the nation enſlaved, had truſted 
« the protection of liberty, and put 
« into them at the ſame time the two 
<« weapons that are moſt fatal to it, 
ce the ſword that aſſaſſinates, and the 
« gold that poiſons; and which, hay. 
« ing poſſeſſed an opportunity of 
„knowing and the means of repair. 
< ing theſe faults at the epoch of the 
42 1ſt of June 1791, had not only 
% neglected theſe advantages, but 
e had even receded ſtill further 
« from true principles.” He de. 
claimed againſt the kipg, nobles, 
priefts, rich proprietors, weak men 
who loved peace more than liberty, 
all timid minds, all imitators and 
credulous believers; and with them 
he contraſted thoſe to whom alone 
he allowed the character of true 
ſtateſmen, © thoſe whoſe cold reaſon 


c and inexorable policy, he ſaid, are 


ec deaf to the promiſes of proſtrate 
« tyrants, and inſenſible to the call 
ce of ſelf- intereſt, becauſe they know 
ce that the freedom of a day always 
« coſts too much, but durable free- 
« dom never enough; that ſight 
&« bleedings are not perceived in the | 
« de ins of the body politic; that they 
* are nothing when the public Jafety 
tale.“ The king, he pro- 
feſſed to believe, did undoubtedly 
deſire his own individual quiet, and 
the good of his people; but upon 
the court, and the ſecret committee, 
which he ſuppoſed to aim at 2 
counter- revolution without the pri- 
vity of the king himſelf, he charged 


_ ®* Their names were Genthon and Degout. The ſtory is told in M, Bertrand's 


Denunciation et Plainte contre le Sieur Carra, as well as in his Memoirs. 
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all. the inteſtine calamities of the 
kingdom, down to the incendiary 
writings of Malat. In regard to the 


foreign war, having traced out what 


he imagined to be the plan of the 
combined powers; he repreſented it 
as a madneſs not to be credited by 
poſterity, as a ſingular inſtance of 
the exceſs of national blindneſs, to 
truſt the head of the Bourbon family 
with the management of a war 
againſt a confederacy, the purpoſe 
of which was to re-eſtabliſh his fa- 
mily and himſelf in the exerciſe of 
abſolute power. To remedy all their 
maladies, he recommended the ſup- 

reſſion of anarchy, which had ever 
4 found to be a bloody road con- 
ducting to deſpotiſm; the baniſh- 
ment of all the prieſts ſummarily 


convicted of diſturbing the public 


peace; a more uſeful direction to 


be given to the clubs, which, from 


their affiliations and correſponden- 


cies, he regarded as electrical con- 
ductors, capable of ſaving the ſtate 


by their communications and im- 
pulſes; proclamations and expoſi- 
tions to be publiſhed by the aſſem- 


bluy itſelf every week; frequent 


meetings of the members in ſecret 
and confidential committees; and 
finally, the remonſtrance which he 
in concluſion moved, * as. a ſerious 


« and definitive explanation with 
« the king; the «/timatum of the 


« ſovereignwill of the people; which 
« ſhould thoroughly impreſs the lat- 
« ter with a ſenſe of their own dig- 
« nity, and the former with a con- 
« viction of his nullity.“ Should it 
be diſregarded, he hoped that the 
eyes of the inſulted nation would be 
opened; that ſome orator, burning 
with the love of his country, would 


unfold the long treaſons of , the 


Thuilleries, and ſucceſsfully ani- 
mate the aſſembly to ſome extra- 


ordinary, meaſure, ſuch as could 
alone work the public ſafety, 


This ſpeech and motion were. 


uſhered in by ſeveral of thoſe thea- 
trical exhibitions at the bar, which 
were commonly uſed on ſuch occa- 
ſions; and the galleries were filled 
with auditors who were loud in their 
applauſe of all the ſtronger paſſages, 
and particularly of that which ſo di- 


realy; encouraged bloodſhed and 


maſſacre, Yet many murmurs and 
ſome laughter were heard in the aſ- 
ſembly. 'The ſeaſon, was not yet 
come; and the ſubje& was for the 
preſent diſmiſſed by a call for the 
orger of the. Cay... LS 
An incident, however, ſoon forced 
Briſſot and the Girondiſts openly to 
avow themſelves before they were 
ready. M. Carra, in a news- paper 
publiſhed by him, had talked very 
confidently of the ſuppoſed Auſtrian 
committee, and in one of the fittings 

of the jacobin club,. publicly de- 
nounced M. Montmorin and M. Ber- 
trand by name, as leading members 
of it. He had aſſerted alſo in his jour- 
nal, that there was a plot for a ſecond 
eſcape of the king, and a new St. 
Bartholomew's day in Paris; he ad- 
viſed all the citizens, therefore, to 
be armed, and to keep themſelves on 
their guard; the clubs to hold their 
ſittings day and night, the beacons 
to be kindled, and the alarm bells to 
be rung on the firſt ſignal. Theſe en- 
deavours to excite public ferments, 


partly as the means and partly as the 


excuſe of violence, had always fore 
run the former attacks on the king's 
perſon. He was now in greater 
danger than ever from the compo. 
ſition of his miniſtry.” Theſe conſi- 
derations inclined M. Bertrand to 
meet this cry as ſoon as poſſible; eſ- 


pecially ſince the opportunity now 
offered for him and M. Montmorin 


to 
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to do this without involving the 
king. He was the more ſteady in 
- this opinion, as he had accidentally 
learned a circumſtance, which ſeem- 

ed calculated, if it ſhould get abroad 

- -firſt from the other fide, to lend a 
A£dlour of truth to the fiction of the 
Auſtrian committee. M. Regnaud, 
of St. Jean d'Angely, who had been 


- 


bly, called one day on M. Malonet, 
and expreſſed his pleaſure in the 
thought of meeting him more fre- 

_ quently, and on more intimate terms 
in future. Being deſired to explain 
himſelf, he ſaid, that he had received 

a ſummons to attend a ſecret com- 
nittee at the princeſs de Lamballe's, 
where he was told, that he would 
find M. Montmorin, M. Bertrand, 
and M. Malouet; and it was with 
great difficulty he could be perſuad- 

_ ed, that M. Malouet belonged to no 
committee whatever, had never been 
in the princeſs de Lamballe's houſe, 

and hardly knew her by fight. 

With this clue, and having taken 

the precaution to aſcertain from 
Madame de Lamballe, that ſhe knew 
nothing of any ſecret committee, M. 
Bertrand ſolicited M. Montmorin to 
join him in proſecuting Carra and 
the other journaliſts, particularly 
Briſſot and Condorcet, who had 
publiſhed fimilar calumnies on the 
fame ſubject. The latter ſtill adhered 
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bels. The former, however, was as 
fixed in his perſuaſion, that in ſuch 
caſes there is no wiſdom but in vigour. 
But as the king and queen were ſo 
much implicated, he thought it pro- 
er to conſult them, who, approvin 8 
| his ſpirit, and the motive of it, dif- 
ſuaded him only on account of the 
perſonal riſk which he would incur. 
He carried his complaint before M. 
la Riviere, one of the juſtices ſitting 
at what was called the tribunal of 
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a popular member of the firſt aſſem- 


to his old policy of deſpiſing all li- 
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correctional police. He ſwore to the 
falſehood of the charge in lodging 
his information, and he was corrobo. 
rated by M. Montmorin, who now 
alſo brought his complaint, and by 
Madame de Lamballe, M. Regnauq 
was then examined; Search was 
made for Richer de Seriſy, the young 
man who had brought the pretend. 
ed invitation from the princeſs to 
M. Regnaud, but he abſconded. 
Carra himſelf, agreeably to the prac. 
tice of the French law, was intetro. 
gated, when he named, as his au. 
thors, three members of the aſſem. 
bly, Merlin, Bazire, and- Chabot, 
They being next called upon' to de. 
clare what they knew, avowed that 
they had ſanctioned the article pub. 
liſhed by Carra, and faid, that the 
exiſtence of the Auſtrian committee 


appeared in papers, which came to 


their poſſeſſion as members of the 
committee of ſuperintendence, one 
of the committees of the national aſ. 
ſembly. A new information was in 
conſequence lodged againſt them 
foon after by M. M. Bertrand and 


Montmorin. 


In this ſtage of the proceeding, M. 
la Riviere believed himſelf warrant- 
ed to apply for a communication of 
the papers, as neceſſary to the pur- 
poſes of juſtice, He went, attended 

y a deputation of his brother ma- 
eigen to the bar. A very fingular 
cene was then diſplayed. M. Fau- 
chet, the new biſhop of Calvados, 
thought it eſſential to explain the 
nature of the committee, of which 
he was himſelf a member. Their in- 
formers, he ſaid, deſired to remain 
concealed, as many of them had of- 
fices about the palace, which they 
would not only loſe, but hazard their 
lives, by being known; and wy 


gave their intelligence under an oat 


of ſecrecy from the committee, The 
uſe which was made of the tales thus 
communicated, 


cotnmunicated, was to give public 
notice of plots, when the committee 
believed them; and ſeveral, in the 


opinion of M. Fauchet, had been 


thus defeated. In theſe doctrines he 
was ſupported by M. Guadet, who 
alſo obſerved, that there was certain- 
ly no legal evidence to prove the 
exiſtence of an Auſtrian committee, 
though no man could have a moral 
doubt of the fact: he wiſhed, there- 
fore, the whole affair to be left to. 
the zeal of the committee, the mem- 
bers of which, as ſoon as they had 
any proofs, would haſten to bring 
them forward, and put the lepiſla- 
tive body in a ſituation of doing a 
great act of ſeverity. M. Bazire, on 
the ſame ſide, admitted, that he and 
his colleagues had no legal propfs z 
complained that they did not poſſeſs 
ſufficient power and other means to 
de fo uſeful as they wiſhed, not being 
authorized to make domiciliary viſits, 
or ſend for witneſſes and papers, and 


having re funds at their diſpoſal to 


pay their ſpies; confirmed what had 
been faid by M. Fauchet of the me- 
thod taken by them to defeat plats 
through the news-papers, which he 
conſidered “ as a very innocent and 
% moſt humane expedient ;?” and 
truſted that the aſſembly would 
never have the immorality to think 
of violating the promiſe of ſecreſy, 
which had been ſworn to the infor- 


mers. On the oppoſite ſide, ſome 


propoſed to comply with the addreſs 
of the juſtices; others were for or- 
dering the committee to make a re- 
port the next day. M. Quatremere 
expreſſed himſelf with becoming in- 
dignation at an inſtitution, ſuch as 
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though he could never believe it to 
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this committee was repreſented; 


be; « an impenettable den, where 


te caluniny lay. in wait for ever ready 


*« to ſpring upon her prey:“ he ri- 
diculed the notion of that being kept 
a ſecret from the aſſembly, which 


had been entruſted to Carra, a li- 


beller by trade, who would ſpread it 


all over Europe; and he demanded, 


that either the papers ſhould be com- 
municated for the purpoſes of juſtice, 
or be read and diſcuſſed in a com- 
mittee of the whole aſſembly. The 


order of the day was however voted, - 
on the motion of M. Dumolard, Who 
truly remarked, that the committee: 


of ſuperintendence had nothing to do 


with the queſtion. It lay between M. 


M. Bertrand and Montmorin on the 
one ſide, and on the other, M. Carra 


and the three members, who muſt 


ſupport as they could before the tribu- 


nal, the public aſſertions, whichthey 


had made, If the former were cri- 
minal, they ought to be ſeverely 


puniſned; if not, he left the aſſembly | 


to ſettle on what head the puniſh- 


ment ought to fall. He had been 
himſelf named on the committee, 


and could not ſuppoſe that his col- 
leagues meant to make it a tribunal 


of inquiſition terrible to all France, 
He demanded that juſtice ſhould be 
done to all, and a free courſe al- 


lowed to the law, Theſe ſentiments 


were applauded, and ſeemed to have 
influenced the decifion which im- 


mediately followed. 


Fortified, as he vainly imagined, _ 
by the ſenſe of the aſſembly, and be- 
lieving himſelf to be juſtified by the 
lecter & of the new conſtitution, M. 


* The following is the article of the conſtitution, which he afterwards alledged 


in his defence. “ They (the members of the legiſlative body) may, for a criminal 


"* a, be ſeized in flagrante delicto, or in virtue of a warrant of arreſt, but 


* notice ſhall be given of it, without delay, to the lagiſlative body, and the pro- N 


* 6 


* ſecution cannot be continued, till after the legiſlative body ſhall have decided 


* that there is ground of acculation,” Part iii. oy. 1. tit. vii. 


Vor. XXXIV, — 
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la Riviere. iſſued warrants to have 
the three members brought before 
bim. This was done by three ſoldiers 
of the police, between five and fix 
the next morning. He afterwards 
faid, that he directed this proceſs to 
be ſerved upon them at ſo early an 
hour, for the purpoſe of accommoda- 
tion, ſo as to enable them, after be- 
ing examined, to attend their duty 
at the opening of the aſſembly. On 
the other hand, they conſidered this 
circumſtance as an aggravated in- 
ſult, and the whole tra nſaction as a 
breach of privilege. M. Bazire 
alone, on the explanation which was 
given, and a reference to the con- 
ſtitution, which was produced to 
him, conſented to anſwer the queſ- 
tions that were put to him. The 


others refuſed; proteſted againſt the 


whole procedure as eſſentially null 
and void; were diſmiſſed, and re- 


| paired to the aſſembly. The gal- 


leries received them with indecent 
plaudits at their entrance, and at 
every pauſe in their ſpeeches. Their 


complaint was ſtrongly taken up by 
the majority. It was decided that 


M. la Riviere ſhould not be heard 
on his own petition, which had been 


| Preſented ſoon after the arrival of 


the three members, but ſhould be 
ordered to the bar to explain his 
conduct. M. Guadet and ſome others 


even contended, that he ſhould be 


reſtrained to anſwer on interrogato- 
Ties. He was heard, however, with 
no other interruption than occa- 
ſional laughter and cries from the 
galleries. His addreſs was reſpect- 
ful, but firm and dignified, He gave 
At the turn and air of a report rather 
than a defence, ſtating what he had 
done, declaring that he had fully 
diſcharged his duty in the informa- 
tions which he had taken, and leav- 


Ing the aſſembly to decide, whether 


— 


there was ground for directing 3 


the whole queſtion to the committee 


mittee was demanded. It was not 


before a magiſtrate; the greater, it 
was ſaid, did not include the leſs; 


regular charge to be exhibited, and 
a proſecution to be inſtituted, a. 
TG the three members. He ob. 
erved too, in his exculpation, that 
the miniſter of juſtice had lately 
written to the tribunals, excitin 

them to uſe all the ſeverity of the 
law in repreſſing ſlander, which the 
letter denominated a moral aſſaſſina. 
tion. On his withdrawing, a motion 
was made by M. Lemontey to refer 


of legiſlation, This was reſiſted by 
M. Guadet, who thought it highly 
indecent to deliberate whether their 
three colleagues ſhould be put on 
their trial. He was for determinin 
immediately on the conduct of the 
magiſtrates. If juſtices of peace were - 
ſufered to proceed in that manner, 
he was afraid there might not re- 
main an hundred members for the 
diſpatch of public buſineſs, Long 
and ſharp debates enſued till after 
midnight, when the motion of M. 
Lemontey was carride. 
The next morning the galleries 
were filled with the hired emiſlaries 
of the Cordeliers, Jacobins, and Gi- 
rondiſts. The report of the com- 


ready; no time had been fixed for 
it. Amidſt confuſion, agitation, and 
uproar, aſſiſted by the galleries, the 
vote of the laſt ſitting was in effect 
reſcinded, and the diſcuſſion opened 
on the ſpot without any report. The 
conſtitution was quoted on all fides 
in the moſt contradictory. ſenſes, It 
was urged, that. although the mem- 
bers might be legally apprehended | 
on a warrant to arreſt them, they | 
could not on a warrant to carry them 


and what M. la Riviere had repre- 
ſentedasamitigated uſe of the nr | 


* 
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veſted in him, was treated as an act 
of criminal er” ai er againſt the 
dignity of the aſſembly. It was aſ- 


ſerted, that in the new code of law, 


defamation Was not a crime for 
which a member of the aſſembly 
could be puniſhed; it was even ar- 
gued not to be a crime at all, be- 
cauſe it did not lead to a capital 
ſentence in any caſe; but in anſwer, 
a paſſage ® was cited from the con- 
ſtitutional act, which expreſsly gave 
both a civil and criminal ſuit, at the 
option of the party, in caſes of de- 
famation. It was triumphantly point- 
ed out, that in ſuch caſes at leaſt no 
ſentence could be paſſed without the 
previous declaration of a jury, both 
that the words Charged as a libel 
were criminal, and that the. perſon 
accuſed was guilty ; and it was ad- 
ded, that no jury had been impan- 
nelled in this caſe: but it was truly 
obſerved on the other ſide, that no 
ſentence had been paſſed, or intend- 
ed to be paſſed; the magiſtrate had 
only taken preparatory informations, 
and then, as his duty directed him, 
ſubmitted the affair to the aſſembly. 
Neither of the three members had 
complained of any actual violence; 
they ſeem all, from their own ac- 
counts, to have obeyed the warrants 
voluntarily; yet the conſtitution was 
adduced to ſhew, that when a vo- 
luntary obedience was declared, no 
violence was to be uſed, On behalf 
of M. Riviere it was urged, that the 
independence of the judicial on the 
legiſlative power was a fundamental 
maxim of their eonſtitution; and to 
that end it had been expreſsly pro- 
vided, that the acts of a juſtice Who 
had exceeded his powers, muſt be ex- 
amined and annulled by the proper 
iribunal of appeal, before the aſ- 
{=ubly could ſend him as a criminal 


to Orleans. It was anſwered, how- 
ever, that there was a decree of the 
23d of Tune 1789, not yet repealed, 
which declared the right of the aſ- 
ſembly to puniſh thoſe who ſhould 
proſecute, arreſt, or detain any dę- 
puty on account of his opinions, or 
his conduct in the ſtates general; 
But the majority did not counte- 


"nance the application of that decree, 


Their principal reliance ſeemed tq 


be placed on the violent declama- 


tions which were poured forth upon 
the obnoxious magiſtrate, as an 
agent of the Auſtrian committee, 
All that was ſaid againſt him was 
tumultuouſly cheered ; the voices of 
thoſe who were diſpoſed to defend 
him, were drowned in murmurs and 
cries ; many left the hall in diſguſt 
and a vote of accuſation was finally 


paſſed amidſt the plaudits and ſhouts 


of the galleries. M. la Riviere way GP 
ſent to Orleans, whence he was only 
brought to be murdered with the 
tember. 

Three members of the minority, 


other victims of the following Sep- 
„ r OS age, 159 2s 


M. Vaublanc, M. Dumolard, an 


M. Cheron, were inſtantl) de- 
nounced, as having paſled a great 
part of the night, preceding the 
execution of the warrants, in con- 
ſultation with M. la Riviere. But 
the firſt had never ſeen or heard 
that magiſtrate, having been ac» 
cidentally abſent when he appear- 
ed at the bar; the Fra þ wag 
wholly unacquainted with him, not 
had ever paſſed any part of a night 
in company with M. Vaublanc, and 
the third denied the fact alledged 
againſt him. The tale was traced 
from one to another, till it ttopped® 
with, the pew billiop of Limoges, 
who only pretended, that he ſaw M. 
Cheron accoſt M, Ia Riviere in the 
err ESROIST COR oe ORETES 
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ſtreet, not one day, but two days be- 
fore the warrants, and at parting aſk, 
if they were to ſee each other that 
night with ſome of their common 
friends. Even this was not remem- 
bered by M. Cheron; yet it was 
propoſed, that the denunciation 
ſhould be referred to the committee 
of ſuperintendence, to be examined 
by their ſecret inquiſition; but M. 
Genſonné moved and carried the 
order of the day, becauſe the in- 
violability of members could only be 
infringed where they were corrupt- 
ed by money, which was not pre- 
tended in the caſe before them. 

The king, thinking that the ſalfe- 
hoods which he had before deſpiſed, 


now aſſumed a graver aſpect, from 


the firſt debates of the aſſembly on 
the affair of the three members, and 
willing as far as poſſible to ſhelter 
M. la Riviere from the conſequen- 
ces of his loyal but indiſcreet zeal, 
had directed the miniſter of juſtice to 
give the neceſſary inſtructions to the 

ublic accuſer for commencing an 
' inſtant proſecution on the ſubjeR of 
the Auſtrian committee. This ſtep 
had been ſignified without loſs of 
time to the aſſembly, and a commu- 


nication of the papers poſſeſſed by 
the . 1 


requeſted in theking's name. But the 
_ conſideration of this letter was ad- 


Journed till after the deciſion on the 


conduct of M. la Riviere, when Gen- 


ſonne undertook to denounce it as 
contrary to the conſtitution. Brif- 
lot, at the ſame time, pledged him- 


* 


Auſtrian committee. | 
When the appointed day came, 


ſelf with Genſonnẽ to denounce the 


all was expectation andanxiety. For 
the greater ſolemnity, the preſident, 
at tke motion of a member, opened the 
buſineſs by reading to the galleries 
— 


the law, which forbade every mark 
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of approbatian or diſapp robative, 
M. Genſonné then began. The fir 
part of his ſpeech retated tothe king', 
letter. He deſeribed it as injurious 


to the legiſlative body, dangerous 


to the public ſafety, an vſurpation 
on the conſtitution, and a new proof 
of the exiſtence of an Auſtrian com- 
mittee. He did not make the ſlighteſt 
alluſion to the miniſter Duranthon, 
who had counterſigned it, and by 
law was reſponſible for it, but attri. 
buted every thing to the ſecret ad. 
viſers about the throne. Thence he 
paſſed to the denunciation of the 


ſuppoſed Auſtrian committee. Three 


queſtions, he ſaid, preſented them. 
felves : Did ſuch a committee exiſt} 
Was there ſufffcient proof againſt an 
of the leaders ? And what would be 
the beſt method of diſcovering the 
accomplices, and diſconcerting all 
their plots ? He referred generally 
to heaps of letters, and ſome depoſy 
tions which remained m the cuſtody 
of the committee of ſuperintend- 
ence, and to clouds of witneſſes, who 
could be brought to the bar; but he 
produced 25 60 the one nor the 
other. The reſt was vague decla- 
mation, on the aſlerted deſigns of 


aj thoſe who were ſuppoſed to ſurround 
f ſuperintendence 


the king, on the concert of foreign 
pewers in the royal cauſe, the ay. 
rival of many nobles in the cap» 
tal, and their ſudden departure, the 
employment of perſons related 19 
emigrants, the bad eompoſition of 
the new guard, the late denuneis- 
tions by M. M. Bertrand and Monts 
morin, and the warrants iſſued by 
M. la Riviere againſt the three men- 


bers; after which he ended by mor- 
ing a decree of accuſation againf 
M. Montmorin; an order. for M.. 
Bertrand to deliver. up all his cor- 
reſpondence with the colonies, that 
it might be examined and reported 
; 355 : 0 
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reſtion to the committee of ſuperin- 
tendence, to report the evidence 
which they had, or could obtain, of 
the conſpiracy carried on by the 
Auſtrian committee. (1 
Briſſot followed, and was more 
explicit. He deſeribed the Auſtrian 
committee to be a faction of ene- 
mies to liberty, who ſometimes go- 
verning in the name of the king, 
whom they deceived, and ſometimes 
directing his miniſters, had con- 
ſtantly betrayed the people, and fa. 


crificed the intereſts of the nation to 


thoſe of a fingle family. The ſub- 
ſerviency of this committee to the 
houſe of Auſtria was its principal 
charaReriflic, and under that relation 


it was only one branch of the party 
which domineered in France. The 


intrigues of that party, he ſaid, bore 


date from the fatal treaty of 1756, 


the perfidious work of the miniſter 


Kaunitz. Slaves of that Auſtrian 


ſyſtem, the Montmorins and De- 


leſſarts were in their ſeveral turns 


no more than puppets, the ſtrings of 
which were at Vienna. It was M. 


Mercy who directed the cabinet of 


France when the people deſtroyed 
the Baſtile; it was he who ſtill di- 
reſted it at that very moment. This, 


he added, is what we call the Auſ- 


trian committee. The peculiar fea- 


tures of this conſpiracy according 
to him were, an abſolute devotion 


to the royal prerogative, and the in- 
tereſts of Auſtria; an averfion to 
any alliance, however eaſy, with 
Pruſſia or England; a tenderneſs 
for the emigrants, though without 
adhering to all their views; a diſ- 


like of the war with Auſtria, after 
having brought it on; and fi- 


nally, the project of eſtabliſnin an 
aſſembly that ſhould conſiſt of two 
chambers, 3 


— 


. 
; : 1 
% 


— 


This treaſon, ſuch as he charged 
it, he undertook to prove by docu- 


ments, which he had obtained from: - 


the foreign office. They were mu- 
tilated extracts of M. Montmorin's 
correſpondence. The firſt, and in 


his eſtimation the moſt important, 
on which he beſtowed a very la- 


boured comment, was a paſſage in a 
letter from the miniſter to the Fr 

ambaſſador at Vienna, dated on the 
3d of Auguſt 1791, during the con- 


finement and ſuſpenſion of the king. 


It announced the favourable change 


which had taken place in the ma- 
jority of the aſſembly; and the 


manifeſt intention of the writer 


was to pacify the Emperor with the 
hope, that the revolution would 


quietly ſettle itſelf without injury 


to the royal family. * The better 


« diſpaſed minds in the aſſembly,““ 


ſaid M. Montmorin, „they who 
« have hitherto had the greateſt in= 
« fluence there, are united, and act 

« in concert with the king's true 
« ſervants, to ſupport the monarchy 

« and reſtore to his majeſty the 

« power and authority neceſſary to 

« carry on the government of the 


rench 
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ts the afſembly; and finally, a di- | 


« country. Within fifteen days the 


« preſent afflictin g ſituation of the 


« royal family will be at an end.” 
Lower down, continued the orator, 
he writes; © ſince theſe deputies 
« have joined us, we have per- 
« ceived the neceflity of uſing 
« ſome managements with them, to 
them on the fide which 
« they have lately taken. Severe 


« keep 


« meaſures have been adopted in 


« conjunction with them for the 
« purpoſe of repreſſing the faftious 
« againſt whom we have to come 

bat.” Who, aſked Briſſot, does 


not fee; who does not recognize 


the well-di/poſed minds of whom M. 


Montmorin ſpeaks? Who cannot 


(F/l3 


name 
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name the intriguers, whoſe conduct 
and language changed at that very 
fte and Who, after having de- 
fended the people, coaleſced with a 
miniſtry againſt which they had ne- 
ver ceaſed to declaim? Analyſe this 
letter, and at every word you will 
find the corruption of the Auſtrian 
committee. He then launched into 
a violent invective againſt the phraſe 

of © the king's ſervants,” which he 
ſaid was the moſt eloquent abridg- 
ment of M. Montmorin's principles, 
and an expreſſion fit only for a 


Turkish viſir on his knees to the 
ſultan, or a flave licking the duſt at 


the feet of the viſir. The next do- 


cument was a fimilar aſſurance, 
given by M. Montmorin in the pre- 


_ceding. April, of the diſpoſition 

which he ſuppoſed to be then pre- 
valent among the leaders of the aſ- 
ſembly, to maintain the alliance 
with Auſtria. This the accuſer re- 


garded as one of the greateſt crimes, 


in all the members of the coalition. 


He particularly inveighed againſt 


the miniſter for repreſenting the 


nation as wiſhing to ſtrengthen that 


alliance, after the Emperor's circu- 


lar letter from Padua, exciting all 
the ſovereigns of Europe againſt 


them, and the treaty of Pilnitz, con- 


necting Auſtria with Pruſſia, which 


he provounced to be the moſt pal- 
pable violation of the treaties, that 


bound the former pawer to France. 
6 Abject muinilter,”” exclaimed Briſ- 
No, the 


ſor, < we did not wiſh it. 
French did not wiſh to ſtrengthen 


cc 


Wich tyrants. They did with to 
treat with the German nation; 


who lord it over 


the ties, that connected them 


but never ſhall their money and 
their blood be ſpent for the men 
their bre- 
thren,” Other paſlages were pro- 


duced from other letters, to prove. 
that M. Montmorin had been ac. 
quainted with the verſatility of Leo. 
pold, who was deſcribed, in one of 
the diſpatches, as a man, that if he 
followed his own diſpoſitions, would 
ſend 10, ooo troops to fight on che 
one ſide; and 10,000 on the other; 
and yet, it was oblerved, the mini- 
ſter had ſo far truſted ſuch a man 
as not to apply for any armament; 
not to negociate for an alliance with 
Pruſſia, nor even for the neutrality 
of England. Great ſtreſs was laid 
on another head of charge, found. 
ed on a letter of much older date. 
It was from the French envoy at 
Geneva, in Auguſt 1790. It an- 
nounced that he had gone into the 
ſervice of the count d' Artois, a 
ſtep which was ſtated to be contrary 
to the declared intentions of M. 
Montmorin, but which the writer 
hoped might not be diſagreeable to 
him. This was a diſcovery, in the 
opinion of Briſſot, to make his hear- 
ers ſnudder; a manifeſt treaſon. He 
then paſſed to the characters of the 
French ambaſſadors and envoys un- 
der M. Montmorin, all of whom 
were aſſerted to be enemies to the 
revolution, except Genet, a true 
republican, Who was left neglected 
at Peterſburgh. He adverted again 
in his peroration to the tenets of 
the Auſtrian committee, and gave, 
in a ſhorter compaſs than before, 
what he called their profeſſion of 
faith. It was © to take all op- 
portunities of advancing the royal 
authority, b-cauſe they enter- 
tained hopes of placing it ſome 
day or other on a level with that 
of the Engliſh crown, and to 
ſtrengthen it with the ſyſtem of 
the two chambers, becauſe that 
_ « ſyſtemwould give the king greater 
« means 
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« means of influence in diſpoſing of 
« the lives and fortunes of the ci- 
« tizens, and in confirming the 
« treaty of 1756, which was the 
© end of all the Auſtrian intrigues.” 
This was the utmoſtlength, to which 
he believed the deſigns of the court, 
and the councils of the Emperor 
to extend, and the plot, to which he 
attributed all the late occurrences, 
that had agitated the people. He 
differed from M. Genſonné, in urg- 
ing the proſecution of M. Duport 
du Tertre alſo, and in thinking the 
committee of ſuperintendence not 
ready yet to report; inſtead of 
which, he propoſed that a regiſter 
ſhould be opened for information 
from every quarter. 8 
The effect of theſe denunciations 
was in no meaſure anſwerable to 
the curioſity which they had raiſed. 
M. Kerſaint inſtantly moved the 
vote of impeachment, but could 
find none to ſecond him. An order 
was made for the two ſpeeches to 
be printed, and it was added, on the 
ſuggeſtion of another member, that 
they ſhould be accompanied by au- 
thentic and complete copies of all 
the papers quoted in them. M. 
Rouyer was deſirous of ſupplying 
one omiſſion of M. Genſonne, by 
denouncing the miniſter of juſtice 
who had counterſigned the king's 
letter, and moved that the following 
Friday ſhould be appointed for that 
diſcuſſion; but this did not ſuit the 
views of the majority, and they 
ſtopped ĩt at once, by paſſing to the 
order of the day. bs | 
Among other arts to work up the 
paſſions of the 'multitude, previous 
to the buſineſs of this day, the falſe- 
hood of the king's intention to eſ- 
cape was re- aſſerted, and diffuſed 
with malignant activity. To give 


— 


the greater credit to the tale, M. 


Petion, the evening before, wrote to 


the commanding officer of the na- 


tional guards, acquainting him that 


many had expreſled their apprehen- 
ſions of the king's departure that 
nignt; that there alſo were rumours 
of intended diſtarbances and com- 
motions; and that all was accompa- 
nied by probabilities: and circum- 
ſtances of preſumption : wherefore | 
he deſired every meaſure of obſer- 
vation and precaution to be taken 
without a moment's delay, and the 
patroles to be reinforced and multi- 
plied. The king, hearing of this 


ſtep, the next day addreiled a letter 


on the ſubje& to the municipality, 
complaining of the mayor's conduct 
to him, notwithſtanding the decla- 
ration which he had made on a fi- 
milar report the February before; 
informing them that. he knew all 
the machinations employed to in- 
flaence the people, raiſe an inſur- 
reQion, and force him to quit the 
capital; but aſſuring them that 
while France had enemies to com- 
bat within and without, the capital 
was his poſt, and that he put unre- 
ſerved confidence in the national 
guards of Paris, A copy of this 
letter was incloſed to the directory 
of the department, obſerving that 


they would readily ſee the wicked- 


neſs of ſpreading ſuch a report in the 
actual ſituation of the metropolis. 
To make it as public as poſſible, it 
was printed and ſtuck up in all the 
ſtreets, But the following day it 


appeared covered with mud and filth 


of every kind, and over it was placed 
an addreſs of M. Petion to his fel- 
low citizens, which was an anſwer. 
to the king, couched in the moſt 


| diſreſpectful ſtyle of pert ſuperiori= + 
ty. His purpoſe was ta degrade . -, 
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the unfortunate monarch . He 
ſucceeded but too well, and exulted 
in his ſucceſs. The council-general 
of the commune, where the Jacobins 
and Cordeliers had a deciſive ma- 
Jority againſt the Fevillans, approv- 
ed what the mayor had done. 

In this ſtate of the public mind, 
came an account from the munic1- 
Ra of Neuilly, that twelve Swiſs 
oldiers getting drunk at a public 


houſe, had hoiſted the white cock- 


ade, and wounded ſome perſons 
who gathered round them, but were 
ſeized by the national guards, and 


delivered to their own officers, by 


whom they were confined, Merlin 
brought torward the ſubject in the 
aſſembly, and it was referred to the 
king and miniſters to proceed againſt 
- the priſoners, and in three days in- 
form the legiſlative body of the 
meaſures taken in conſequence. 


This was done on the motion of M. 


 Guadet, who connected this ſtory 
With information received of white 
cockades in great numbers having 
been got ready in Paris. 
M. Merlin then produced an ac- 
count, which had been ſent to the 
committee of ſuperintendence by the 
municipality of St Cloud, contain- 
ing intelligence, that at the Royal 
Porcelain manufactory at Seve, fifty 
two ſquare packages of paper were 
burnt by M. La Porte, the ſuperin- 
tendent of the civil liſt; that only 
three of the workmen were allowed 
to be preſent, and nobody could tell 
what the packages contained, M. 


Merlin intimated that they muſt be 
the archives of the. Auſtrian com- 


mittee. M. La Porte was ſummoned 


to the bar. He explained the myſ- 


* 


tion. But as ws 


tery. There were, he ſaid, thirty, not 
fifty-two packages, and they con- 
tained an edition of the Memoirs of 
Madame La Motte; which had 
been bought up by the king and 
deſtroyed, to prevent their circula- 
perſon about 
the court was ſuſpected, it waz 
thought neceſſary to enquire fur. 


ther, and examine all the workmen 


and others preſent at the tranſaction. 

Chabot baving obſerved in the 
debate that they were upon a vol. 
cano, and that he would prove, by 
undeniable evidence, the exiſtence 
of a plot for diſſolving the aſſembly 
and making a counter-revolution, 
was now called upon to produce 
his proofs. This, however, he wiſh- 
ed to poſtpone, but at the ſame time 
aſſerted that he had no leſs than one 
hundred and eighty-four docu. 
ments, that went fully to the point. 
He declared that he did not chuſe 
to give notice to thoſe who might 
be criminated, that they might ef. 


cape; and on the authority of 2 
diſpatch from the municipality of 


Boulogne: ſur-Mer, which M. Petion 
had tranſmitted to the committee of 
ſuperintendence, he announced that 
M. Mof:tmorin, with the princeſs de 
Lamballe, had fled to England. M. 
Bazire, however, to fait] in ſome 
degree the calls made on the com- 
mittee, undertook. the next day ta 
bring forward the queſtion of ca- 
ſhiering the king's new guards, and 
to prove that there had been a plot 
to carry off the king, on the day 
that the entertainment was given 
to the ſoldiers. of the regiment of 
Chateau-vieux. Forelſeeing or pre- 
tending to foreſee the probability 


zl win cpm polemique, entre un roi et un ſimple maire, Etoit un exemple 
il 


nouveau : 1 


ne fut pas inutile, et fit plus d'imprefſion chez Vetranger qu'en 
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of ſome fermentation in conſe- 

ence of his engagement for the 
next day, he moyed and carried a 
reſolution that the guard through- 
out Paris ſhould be doubled, and 
the mayor attend every morning 
to report the ſtate of the capital. 
M. Carnot went further, and pro- 
poſed that the ſitting ſhould be 


declared permanent, according to 


the form uſed by the conſtituent 
aſſembly at the epoch of the king's 
departure in June 1791. The ap- 
plication of the precedent was felt, 
and its adoption decreed, while the 
hall reſounded with applauſe. 

This extraordinary ſitting did 
not open very auſpiciouſly for the 


views of the majority. What had 


been ſaid by M. La Porte, was cor- 


roborated by all the other perſons 


who were examined to the ſame 
point, with the important addition, 
that the books had been bought up 
by M. La Porte at the deſire of M. 
La Motte himſelf, expreſſed through 
his counſel. M. Montmorin wrote 
to the preſident, that he had no in- 
tention whatever of leaving France, 
had not been out of Paris, for the 
laſt two months, and ſhould not 
ſtir from it till he had cleared up 
the charges made upon him, to 
which he was then printing, and 
hoped ſoon to ſend the preſident, 
a complete anſwer. Chabot in con- 
ſequence produced the letter from 
Boulogne ; but was under the ne- 
ceſſity of owning a little miſtake as 
to the princeſs de Lamballe; it was 
in truth the princeſs Lambeſe who 
was ſaid to have gone for England, 
and whoſe emigration at that period 
had nothing peculiar in it. The 
date too, of the ſuppoſed embarka- 
tion, appeared to be the 8th of the 
month, ſeveral days anterior to the 
ume when 


7, 


both M. Montmorin 


and Madame Lamballe were no- 
torioufly in Paris, making their ſe- 
veral depoſitions before M. La Ri- 
vieren. | OL | 
The next morning the mayor ap- 
peared at the bar. ie braiſed « 
care and wiſdom of the late decree, 
repreſented the dangerous ſtate of 
the capital which made it neceſſary, 
but afürmed that the maſs of the 
citizens of Paris was excellent, 
« They love liberty and the con- 
« ſtitution,” ſaid he, „ and will 
« defend them till death: the men 
« of the 14th of July ſtill exiſt. 
« How imprudent are the cowards 


« who conſpire againſt our repoſe. 


« They perceive ſome divifians 
« among the men, who, though not 
« always taking the ſame road, 


«yet wiſh to arrive at the ſame 


« end; and they immediately be- 
e lieve that the moment is arrived 
<« to realize their odious chimeras. 


The fools; they do not ſee that 


« if the tempeſt burſts, it is upon 
« them that the bolt will fall.” He 
told the aſſembly, however, with a 

boaſt of his exact intelligence, that 
the night had been calm, and 
nothing indicated a- ſtormy day. 
If they would ſhew themſelves con- 
ſtantly elevated to the height of 
their ſublime functions; if they 
would diſplay the auguſt character 
wherewith the nation had inveſted 
them; they might be aſſured of the 
tranquillity, not only of Paris, but 
of all France. Yet the mayor, as 
the royaliſt writers have remarked, 
was well acquainted, that, the even- 
ng before, the chapel of the Inva - 
lids had been broken open, the ſa. 
cred veſſels ſtolen, and the holy 
wafer irreverently thrown out upon 


the altar; and at the very time that 
he was ſpeaking there was a ſerious _ 


riot at the palace. A confiderable 
body* 
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marched thither in the morning, 
inſulted the guards in the groſſeſt 
manner, and placed over the gate 
a tricoloured flag and a red cap. 


The air reſounded with horrible 
cries and imprecations againſt the 
Toyal family, and regicide was 


openly preached. Another detach- 


ment of the fame kind, men, wo- 
men, and children, about two thou- 


ſand ſtrong, with drums beating, 
and the red cap diſplayed for a 
ſtandard, filed through the aſſembly 
as ſoon as M. Petion retired. They 
ranged themſelves round the hall, 
and then the preſident called upon 
M. Bazire to bring forward his 
motion againſt the king's guard. 


He firſt inſiſted on the vicious 
and unconſtitutional compoſition of 
the new guards, who had not, as he 
ſaid, the qualifications required by 
law. He aſſerted, that they conſiſt. 


ed almoſt entirely of the king's old 
guards, men who had quitted the 
eccleſiaſtical habit for the uniform, 
nobles juſt returned from foreign 


countries, ſons of nobles juſt come 
from college, and members of a 
royaliſt ſociety at Arles; but he 


ventured to name only ſeven ſpe- 


cific inſtances, two of perſons who 
bad formerly been intended for the 


church, two youths from college, 
ſons of Count Beranger, and three 


natives of Arles. Neither was evi- 
dence of any kind produced to 
ſhew, that all theſe had not ſerved 
a year in the national guards, and 
taken the civic oath, which were 


the only demands of the law. The 


next head of charge related to the 
means, which were alledged to have 
been employed for corrupting the 


good patriots. A ſevere ſatire on 


the new conſtitution, it ſeems, had 
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body of men, armed with pikes, 
clubs, and other ſuch weapons, 


been found upon the ſoldiers beds, 
without any perſon knowing who 
laid it there; the device on the 
pummel of their ſabres was a cock 
crowned ; and the men were kept as 
much as poſſible from mingling 
with the national guards. Theſ: 
three trifling facts, ſtated in the de- 
clarations of three witneſſes, formed 
all the proof on this head. Dan- 
gerous defigns were imputed to this 
body on little better evidence. A ſer- 
jeant named Nercis, who had been 
in the old guards, was mentioned 
as having reflected on the memories 
of the three hundred, who fell in 
the affair of Mons, calling them 
ſcoundrels, and adding, that there 
were many ſtill to be knocked on 
the head; One of the anonymous 
informers related ſome expreſſions 


of ſatis faction at the ſuppoſed ſuc- 


ceſs of the combined forces, but 


from whom in particular they pro- 
ceeded was not even intimated. 


The moſt important fact which M. 
Bazire had engaged to prove be- 


yond a doubt, was the plot to carry 


off the king on the evening of the 
entertainment given to the Swiſs of 
the regiment of Chateau. vieux, or 
as he ſtyled it, the feſtival of liber- 
ty. And to this point he cited a 
joint declaration of ſeven of the 
guards, whoſe names, however, he 
did ndt diſcloſe, nor explain whe- 
ther they ſpoke from their own 
knowledge. They ftated thar the 
officers of the horſe-guards that day 
gave an entertainment to their 


men, at which the healths of Ar- 


tois, Conde, Bouille, Lambeſc, and 
other emigrants were drunk ; that 
a young man of the name of Cabrol, 


giving the health of the prince- 


royal, was almoſt ftrangled by his 
neighbours for not uſing the title 
of dauphin, but was reſcued by 

| Others 
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ethers of his comrades; and that 
M. Sombreuil, an officer, on ſome 
occaſion or other, exclaimed, We 
60 ought to have been more than 
«, thirty leagues from hence with 
« the king; if we hack not wanted 
Pp relays of horſes, the great ſtroke 
e would have been ſtruck,” Se- 
yeral other declarations were alſo 
laid to confirm this laſt principal 
circumſtance, but none of them were 
diſtinctly ſtated. After aſſuming: 
every thing which he had advanced 
to be fully proved, and inveighing 
againſt the guards; he concluded by 
afferling that the old body- guards, 
«« whoſe ariſtocratical ſallies in a 
« moment of debauch had rouzed 
« the people, and provoked the fa- 
« mous day of the 6th of October, 
« had in truth leſs abuſed the 
< tience of all good citizens.“ His 
motion was, that they ſhould be 
caſhiered, re- modelled, and their 
duty done in the mean time by the 
Swils regiments and the nen 
uard. 

The reading of the papers was 
twice interrupted (the laſt time be. 
cauſe they were tedious) to begin 
the diſcuſſion; but on account of 
the thin attendance of members, the 
queſtion was poſtponed till the 
evening. A moſt tempeſtuous de- 
bate then took place. It was in- 
ſiſted on the other fide, that an en- 
quiry eaſily might, and in common 
juſtice certainly ſhould, be made 
into the qualifications of the guards, 
whether they were ſuch as to ſatisfy 
the demands of the law; that the 
other facts, more ſpecially charged, 
ought to be fairly examined, by tak- 
ing evidence on behalf of the parties 
accuſed, as well as of their accuſers, 
and, above all, that nothing ſhould 
be reſted on letters'or declarations 
of men, who would not ſign their 


n 


oo 


formation of the new guard. 


communidations; the perpetual re- 
currence of blanks inſtead of names 
throwing, as it was obſerved, an 
air of ridicule over the reading of 
the papers, very inconſiſtent with 
the gravity of ſuch a proceeding. 
M. Carnot, who was a leading 
member of the military committee, 
denied the right of the aſſembly; 
under the conſtitution, to caſhier the 
king's guards. Theſe arguments, 
however, were overborne by de- 
clamation, invective, murmurs, 
cries, and the applauſes or hiſſes of 
the galleries. One member of the 
minority, M. Foudrieres, was ſent 


to priſon; and others prevented 


from delivering their ſentiments. 
At length a motion, made by M. 
Guadet, was carried, ſimilar in effect 


with that of M. Bazire, except that 


inſtead of mentioning the Swiſs re- 
giments, it merely directed the duty 
to be done by the national guards, 
in the ſame manner as before the 
Im- 
mediately on paſſing that decree, 
M. Merlin demanded that they 
ſhould not ſeparate before they had 
come to a vote reſpecting the con- 
duct' of the duke of Briſſac, the 
commanding officer. It was pro- 


poſed in oppoſition by M. Becquet - 
to adjourn that queſtion till the _ 


next morning, and in the mean 
time to have the papers read, on 


which any crimination of that no- 


bleman was intended to be found- 


ed, eſpecially as M. Bazire had not 


even mentioned him in his denun- 
ciation. But they immediately 
proceeded to the diſcuſſion. It was 
in every reſpect the ſequel of the 
former ſcene; another member of 
the minority, M. Calvet, was voted 
to the Abbey; and M. Jaucourt 
narrowly eſcaped the ſame puniſn- 
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' ear the promiſe of a ſound caning, 
in return for threatening him pri- 
vately with the committee. When 
the diſgraceful altercation, which 
this laſt circumſtance occaſioned, 
had ſubſided, the vote on the prin- 
cipal queſtion was put and carried 
pre M. Briſſac. The perma- 
nent ſitting was then adjourned till 
the ordinary hour of meeting the 


next morning. 


The king's miniſters had ſeveral 
times remonſtrated with him on the 
impolicy of retaining this guard, in 


defiance of the popular cry. Du- 
mourier, in particular, expreſſed ſome 


ſurpriſe that he ſhould be ſo un- 
willing to part with men of whom 
he knew ſo little, when he had be- 


fore, with leſs reluctance, and un - 


wiſely in the miniſter's. opinion, 
given up. the old body-guards. It 
was thus that the unfortunate mo- 
narch was for ever puſhed from one 
falſe ſtep to another. But he ſaw the 
danger now more nearly approach 
| his perſon, and little as was the re- 
Hance which he could comparatively 
ce upon them, he for ſome time 
heſitated, and wiſhed to ſave them. 
At length the decree having been 
paſſed by the afſembly, was brought 
to him the ſame'evening, and early 


the next morning being preſſed by 


his miniſters (who, reminding him of 
October 1789, declared that they 
could not anſwer for his ſafety if he 
refuſed) he acquieſced, and gave it 
his ſanction. When M. Bertrand 
ſoon after wrote his advice, urging 


his royal maſter at all events to re- 


ſiſt, and ſuggeſting a mode of pro- 
ceeding, even if his miniſters ſhould 


- abandon him on that point: « You. 


4% know, anſwered Louis, I can- 
be not undo what is done; my ſoul 


ce. ig full of ſorrow. What can I do, 


* ſurrounded as J am, and with no 


«perſon near me in whom I ean 
« truſt?” What hecould, he did. In 
diſbanding the guards, he praiſed 
their — conduct; allowing them, 
for the preſent, to retain their pay 
wherever they might chuſe to retire; 
and a great part of them prudently 
quitted Paris. The duke of Briſſae 
was · importuned by his family and 
friends to ſave himſelf by flight, 
which he might have done, but he 
ſcorned to conſult his ſafety at the 
hazard of his honour. He ſubmit. 
ted with heroic fortitude to his fate; 
requeſting only that he might be al. 
lowed to take with him to his priſon, 
the ſword of Henry IV. which that 
prince had preſented to his anceſtor, 
and which had ever ſince been care- 
fully kept as the moſt precious poſ.. 


ſeſſion of the family. It was refuſed, 


Priſoners, he was told, muſt not hav 
arms. e 7 
This firſt meaſure of preparation 
for the deſtruction of the monarch 
and the monarchy being effected, 
the agitation which had been artih- 
cially created and continued, was 
{uffered to ſettle, the daily reports of 
the mayor on the ſtate of the ca- 
pital were ordered to ceaſe, and the 
aſſembly reſumed its regular meet- 
ings. M. M. Bertrand and Mont- 
morin now publiſhed their refuta- 
tions of the charges made againſt 
them by Briſſot, and expoſed the 
unfair arts of their accuſer, who, 
notwithſtanding the poſitive reſolu- 
tion of the aſſembly that he ſhould 
print entire the papers which he 
quoted, had given only his own 
partial extracts, and who, in reading 
the applicazion from the French en- 
voy at Geneva to M. Montmorin, 
had ſuppreſſed a marginal note, in 
the hand- writing of the latter, which 
would have ſhewn, that no anſwer 
was ever ſent, and the place _—_ | 


ed vacant. It was obſerved alſo 
by M. Montmorin, that the general 
charge of withholding intelligence 
was falſe, as all the diſpatches had 
been communicated to the diplo- 
matic committee, and, ſuch as they 
thought right, to the aſſembly ; and 
that he could not have withdrawn, 
as Briſſot alledged, thoſe documents 
which might have been unfavourable. 
to him, becauſe all were numbered 
in the office; and if any had been 
taken away, the chaſm in the num- 
hers would have diſcovered the 
fraud. Theſe defences effaced every 
impreſſion of the accuſation, and in 
a great meaſure. filenced the cry of 
the Auftrian committee, Never- 
theleſs, Chabot once more under- 
took to revive it, and to prove the 
exiſtence of the pretended conſpi- 
nacfſ. et Wares $45 1 

On the 4th of June he made 
his motion. It was uſhered in by 
the uſual prelude of men, women, 
and children, with all ſorts of arms, 
marching through the hall to the 
ſound of republican tunes, His 
ſpeech was very methodically di- 
vided under many diffeygnt heads; 
but the evidence of which he had 
ſo greatly boaſted, was of the moſt 
frivolons kind ; anonymous reports 
of converſations with perſons not 
named, of little credit, and no- 
means of knowledge; inſignificant 
facts aggravated and diſtorted ; ſuſ- 
picions, conjectures, and ſpecula- 
tions. A letter from ſome violent 
partizan of the revolution in Eng- 
land was introduced with con- 
derable falemnity, to evince that a 
plot of the Feuillans, for the over- 
throw of their ſucceſſors, was well 
known in this country, though in 
truth the paper only contained the 
melanchaly apprehenſions of ſome 
zealot, who feared fagtho cauſe which 
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he admired; and another grave proof 
which had been tranſmitted with 
great care by the jacobin club of 
Rochefort, was a \letter from M. 
St. Hilaire, a heutenant in the navy, 
who wrote to ſome of his creditors, 
promiſing to pay them after the 
counter-revolution ; and foreſeein 

that they might be a little diſtruſtful 
of ſuch ſecurity, told them not to 
anſwer him with any doubt of the 
event, for it was certain. At length, 
under the head of treaſons, he was 
reading a letter from ſome perſon 
whoſe credit he held high, in the 
ſervice of the emigrants at Fri- 
bourg, containing the moſt direct 
accuſations againſt all the generals, 
ecially againſt La Fayette, 
who was ſaid to have written more 
than twenty letters to the king*sbro- 
thers ; but here his report was ſtop- 
ped by a ſudden murmur of diſplea- 
ſure: he was upbraided with preach- 
ing the diſſolution of the army, 


which, it was ſaid, would be diſband- 


ed in three days, if he were ſuffered 
to proceed in that ſtyle; one moved 
that a cenſure ſnould be paſſed upon 


him; a ſecond, that he ſhould be : 


ſent to the abbey ; ſome demanded, 
whether he acted for himſelf only, 
or for the committee, in bringing 
forward ſuch a libel; others pro- 
duced advices from their ſeveral: 
departments, of the confuſion occa- 
fioned in the country by ſimilar 


tales ſpread there at that very 0. 


ment. It was not without the ut- 
moſt difficulty, that after an apology, 
or rather a diſavowal, which no. 


body ſeemed to believe, of any i- 
tention unfavourable to La Fayette, 


that he was allowed to go on witk 
the remainder of his repork. When 


he could obtain an audience, he 


complained of a printed addreſs. 
from-fix. members of the aſſembly 
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to their conſtituents, which repre- 
ſented their debates as mere combats 
of gladiators, and painted in ſtrong 
galle- 
ries, the abuſe of falſe eloquence fit 
only for the clubs, and the deſpotiſm 
that ſprang from the diſregard of 
the royal negative. After much 


colours the tyranny of the 


more of the ſame nature, he con- 
cluded, that all wha would take the 


civic oath before their municipality, 


ſhould be armed with mulquets, 
fwords, and pikes, all others diſ- 
armed, Paris proclaimed in a ſtate 
of war, and the chiefs of the con- 


ſpirators arreſted, The debate on 


this reſolve was ſhort ; the Girondiſts 
did not chuſe to break ſo deciſively 
with the generals, or to have the 
clamours in which they had them- 
{elves joined, brought io aceſhately 


the minority to have all the papers 


read, and the charges of plots exa- 
mined to the bottom; and on a mo- 
tion of M. Guadet, the aſſembly re- 


folved, that the committee of ſuper- 


intendence, aſſiſted by the diploma- 


tic committee and the committee of 


twelve (a new committee appointed. 
from among the majority, to exa- 
mine and report upon the ſtate of 


the nation) ſhould | reconſider the 


papers cited by Chabot, with the 
exception of thoſe relating to the 
generals and other officers of the 
army, which were declared to be 


devoted to the contempt which they 


The next day M. M. Coupe and 


Le Roi de Fargis roſe to defend 


the addreſs which had been circu- 
| lated by themſelves and their col- ſurin 
| leagues, M. M. Goſſeran, Sancerre, 
Eſpèrons, and Laroque-Labecede. 
But the order of the day was moved could not mould e temper of the 
and carried, on the expreſs ground, 
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that no juſtification” was neceſſary 
againſt charges made in a report, 
which had been formally conſigned 
to public contempt. In the ſame ſit. 
ting too, the credit of the committee 
of ſuperintendence ſuffered another 
ſevere blow. Briſſat's impeachment 


of M. Duport du Tertre was under 


conſideration, when Merlin brought 
forward againſt the accuſed a new 
document from the committee, an 
information, ſigned with the names 
of ſeveral witneſſes. But he could 
hardly get through the reading for 
murmurs, hiſſes, and interruptions, 
The ſtory was declared to be im- 
probable, incredible, and impoffible. 
The paper was examined; it was 
aſſerted to be in the hand-writing 
of Merlin himſelf; he was called 


8 upon to anſwer to that fact, but re- 
to the teſt on ſuch evidence. They 
reſiſted therefore the eager deſire of 


fuſed; the cries and hootings re- 
doubled; when at length he averred 
the ſignatures to be authentic, and 
offered proof at the bar. The date 
was then noticed, and it was aſked 
what muſt be thought of a man, who 
had kept ſuch a paper five weeks in 
his poſſeſſion, and produced it only 
at the very moment when the quel. 
tion was going to be put on a cri- 
minal accuſation. The order of the 
day was carried, without a debate 
or diſſent. M. Ducos then en- 
quiring whether, as M. Merlin had 
ſpoken in favour of the late miniſter 
of juſtice, any member had any thing 
to offer againſt him; M. Beugnot 
made a long diſcourſe in his praiſe; 
immediately after which it waned 

by. a majority, little ſhort of unani- 
mity, that there was no ſufficient. 
cauſe. for impeaching or even gen- 

g him, 0190017 1403, 8 
The great leaders of the Jacos" 

bins, by thus giving way, when they 


aſſembly to thein]¹˖¼n views, ſaved : 
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themſelves from the ſhame of a de- 
feat, which would have much weak- 
ened their influence over public opi- 
nion. They were obliged, however, 
to ſuſpend, for the preſent, their cla- 
mours about plots, conſpiracies, and 
eſpecially the Auſtrian committee. 
At the ſame time they did not 
abandon any one of their deſigns for 
the deſtruction of the monarchy. 
On the other hand the Feuillans be- 
came more than ever convinced 
that their own perſonal ſafety, as 
well as their only chance of poli- 
tical power, depended on their ral- 
lying round the king. They ſaw 
that every ſpeaker who had clearly 
deſcribed what he meant by the 
Auſtrian committee, had diſtinctly 
and eſſentially connected it with 


that coalition in June 1791, Which 
was the origin of their club. It 


was no. longer left to conjecture, 
that the men whoſe projects againſt 
fly they had found it neceſſary to 
repreſs the year before by force and 
the terror of military law, having 
now gained the aſcendancy, would 
endeavour to cruſh them under the 
ruins of the throne. 
In the mean time, after the diſ- 
banding of the new guards, the fitua- 
tion of the monarch and his family 
grew from day to day more diſtreſſing 
and alarming. . If they approached 
the windows, they beheld in one 
part of the garden a man mounted 
on a ſtool, and reading aloud the 
moſt incendiary. writings againſt 


them; in another part, an old of- 


ficer, or a prieſt, whom the croud 
was dragging to one of the baſons 
of water, loading him with outrages 
and blows, while in every part, ſome 
were walking, and others amuſing 


themſelves with differ ent ip orts, in 
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the greateſt tranquillity. , © It was 
« but yeſterday evening,” ſaid the 
queen one day to M. Dumourier, 
« that on my going to the window, 
« for the ſake, of breathing the freſh. 
air for a few moments, a cano- 
neer of the national guard ad- 
drefled me in language of the 
« groſſeſt qutrage, adding, what 
«« pleaſure would it give me to have 
* your head ſtuck on the point of- 
« my bayonet. Alas,“ exclaimed 
ſhe, « what an abode! what a 
„people!“ Within the palace they 
knew that they had, among their do- 
meſiics, many ſpies bribed by their 
own money to betray them to their 
enemies“, to whom the moſt tri- 
Hing occurrences were immediately 
carrieq and to pratify whoſe ma- 
levolence, falſehoods were invented 
when facts could not be diſcovered ; 
yet they could not diſmiſs, or even 


«c 
ce 


cc 


reproach thoſe whom they ſuſpected 
or found to be guilty of ſuch min- 


gled ingratitude andtreachery. Thoſe 
perſons among their former mini- 
{ters or courtiers whom they de- 
heved in any manner attached to 
them, they could ſee but ſeldom, 
unleſs by ſtealth, and in general 
could only conſult them by letter in 
a ſecret correſpondence ; while the 
leaſt trace of any intercourſe what- 

ever was immediately diſtorted into 
evidence of the blackeſt conſpiracy. . 
Under theſe circumſtances, the chief 
conſolation of the king and queen 
was in their children. A little 

anecdote which happened while M. 
Bertrand was in office, finely ſhews_ 


the maternal feelings of the queen. 
On the dauphin's\{kipping out of the 


room, where he had been playing 


during a converſation between her 


and the miniſtex, „is he not very 
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iii, chap. vi. 
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«, pretty?“ ſaid ſhe; © he is happy 
e too, in being ſo young; for,” 
added ſhe with a figh, © ke does 
„ not feel our “ ſorrows, and his 
. & gaiety does us good“ 
Dumourier intimates that this un- 
happy princeſs, goaded by the in- 
- falts and outrages to which ſhe was 
- perpetually ſubjected by the emiſ- 
faries of the Jacobins and Corde- 
liers, had ſome vague purpoſe of at- 
tempting the deliverance of herſelf, 
the king, and the royal family : But 
he ſtates nothing with the leaſt pre- 
ciſion; only that he heard the queen 
had ordered money to be given to 
fome of the old body guards who 
emigrated. However, on men- 
tioning this both to M. la Porte 


and to the king, he was aſſured, 


that none had received any thing 
but the arrears of their former pay, 
and if any of them had fince emi- 
' grated, they had kept their inten- 
tion a ſecret when they got the 
money. M. Bertrand 4, who had 

better opportunities of knowing 


confidentially the ſentiments of his 


royal miſtreſs, cenſures her on the 
other hand, for allowing herſelf to 


be for ever deluded by hopes, that” 


the king's affairs would, of them- 
ſelves, take a more favourable turn; 
and uſing all her influence to pre- 


vent any counſel of exertion and 


vigour from being adopted. 
The principal meaſure which the 
king took for his ſecurity, was the 


employment of thirty-five perſons, 


under the name of obſervers, whoſe 
duty it was to mix in the crowd at 

every public place, and make daily 
reports of all which they had heard 
or ſeen, to mark the ſtate of popular 
opinion in the capital. Their leaders 
alfs combated as they could, every 


. _  feditious motion made in the various 
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ceived a project of converting theſe 
- perſons to more utility, by em- 
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een; and the others were 06. 
caſionally em d in ticking uf 
placards bor: 0 night. u 
eſtabliſnment was originally formed 
and directed by M. Alexander 
Lameth, It was then put under the 
care of M. Delefart, and after the 
decree againſt him, transferred to 
M. Bertrand. The expence was 


between three and four hundred 


Ry a month; and had the king 
een diſpoſed to att with ſpirit, he 
might have derived adequate ad- 
vantages from the operation ; but 


_ averſe as he was from ſuch a line of 


conduct, the intelligence- which he 
thus obtained only ferved to fil 
him with apprehenſion and ſolici- 
M. Bertrand, however, con- 


ploying them to lodge informations 
againſt the moſt turbulent emiſlaries 
of the oppoſite parties. Theſe were 
taken up, and carried before M, 
Buob, a man of integrity, ſenſe, 
and courage, who had been a 
banker before the revolotion, but 
was now a very active juſtice of 
peace, and a colleague of M. la 
Riviere at the tribunal of correc. 
tional police. He was not wholly 
let into the ſecret at firſt, but merely 
told that a ſociety of opulent per- 
ſons, who felt their property and 
lives to be at flake, had fubſcribed 
a fund, out of which a reward of 
100 livres would be paid on the 
legal conviction of every offender 
found guilty of riot or ſedition. 
Afterwards he was ttuſted and con- 
ſulted. | ap 

It was on the ſuggeſtion of this 
magiſtrate, that a feſtival was pro- 
poſed in honour of M. Simoneau, 
the mayor of Etampes, who had 
been murdered in the execution of 
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his duty, while he was endeavour- 
ing to enforce obedience to the law. 
The king approved the notion, and 
ordered 10, odo livres to be fur- 
niſhed anonymouſly by M. Bertrand 
toward the expences of the cere- 
mony. He even gave ſome hints 
calculated to make the ſpectacle 
more ſolemn and ſtriking. Buob 
undertook to have the motion made 
in the ſections and council of the 
commune by means of his adherents, 
and he ſucceeded, in ſpite of All 


the machinations of the Jacobins 


and Cordeliers to prevent it. The 
object was to take off the impreſ- 
fion of the feaſt given to the Swiſs 
ſoldiers of the regiment of Cha- 
teau- vieux; and nothing was omit- 
ted to make the celebration ſplen- 


did and affecting; the hymns, em- 
blems, and inſcriptions were adapted 


to the occaſion with greatjudgment; 
and numerous pamphlets were dif- 


tributed, execrating the plots and 


crimes of the factious. But ſuch re- 
ſources only produced a momentary 
effect. They were but weak mea- 
ſures, as M. Bertrand remarks, to 
oppoſe againſt ferocious monſters. 
In this ſituation of things Louis 
received direct teſtimony of thoſe 
deſigns againſt him, which his ene- 
mies can hardly be ſaid ever to 
have concealed. A * perſon who 
had formerly received ſome obli- 
gations from M. Deleſſart, was at 
this time ſecretary co Condorcer. 
Paſſing through Orleans, he was 
led by gratitude to viſit his old be- 
ne factor in his priſon 3 and in the 
courſe of a long converſation laid 


cc 


— 
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_« of October 1789 at Verſailles) 


cc 


« be formed (ſimilar, as he des 
« ſcribed. it, to that of the 5th 
« in the hope of puſhing the king 
to abdicate the crown or to fly; in 
either of which caſes, the ſucceſs- 
ful party would name a council 
of regency, compoſed of their 
principal chiefs and ſupporters. 
If the king ſhould eſcape this 
firſt inſurrection, without either 
abdicating or leaving the king- 
dom, it was then their determi- 
nation to find ſome pretext for 
exciting another, with the view 
of terrifying the aſſembly into a 
« vote pronouncing his depoſition, 
and the ſucceſſion of the prince 
royal with a council of regency. 
All this was to pave the way to 
« what was the great and ultimate 
« object of the Girondiſts, the eſta- 
bliſhment of a republic, for which 
they thought the nation was not 
then ſufficiently prepared, but 
which it might gradually be 
brought to reliſh, and finally to 
adopt without a ſtruggle.“ | 
This diſcovery was communicate 
ed by Deleſſart, through M. Ber- 
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trand, to his royal maſter, who re: 


turning the letter, only obſerved, 
that « ſuch might be the ſcheme of 
e the Jacobins ; but all that he could 

« do, was to endeavour, if poſſible, 
« to evade their machinations, by 


remaining faithful to the conſtitu- 


open without diſguiſe the plans of the 


faction, Which he then ſerved. He 
ſaid that * an inſurrection for at- 
c tacking the” Thuilleries was to 


ys M. Bertrand's Memoirs, vol. li. page 2889-90. 91. 


Vor. XXXIV. 


the head of the national 


ce tion.” And in conſonance with 
theſe ſentiments he declined an of- 
fer +, which was made him about 
this time from La Fayette, to de- 
clare himſelf openly againſt the Ja- 
cobins, and attempt the deliverance 
of the royal family, if neceſſary, at 
guards, 
or even of his whole army, _ 


I Ibid. p. 329. 
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Difſenfion among the miniſtry. Guadet propoſes an inſelent letter to the king. 
It is rejected by the miniſters. Roland and his faction demand the ap point. 
ment of a ſecretary to the council, and the regiſtering of the debates. The 

ting engages Dumourier to oppoſe it. The decree againſt the prieſts, and 
that for the camp of 20,000, brought before the council, Their object and 
principle. Oppoſite petitions to the aſſembly reſpecting the two decrees, and 
different reception of the petitioners. Roland's letter to the king, Du- 
mourier ordered to propoſe three new miniſters in the place of Roland, Servan, 
and Claviere. Himſelf appointed miniſter of war. Roland ſends his letter 
to the afſembly. It is printed, and ſent to the departments. Spirited 
conduct of Dumourier tewards the aſſembly. He reſigns. New miniſtry, 
Feuillans begin to act with ſome degree of deciſion. Letter of the director. 
of the department of Paris, againſt the Jacobins. Letter of M. La Fayette, 
His public orders to his troops. Union of the factions againſt the king, 
Meaſures taken by the Facobins. Aſſiſted by Petion, Debate in the aſſembly 
upon the letter of M. La Fayette. It is referred to the committee of twelve. 
Violent reſolutions of the jacobin club, againſt M. La Fayette. Ciwic feaſt 
given by the Facobins. The king's refuſal to ſanction the two decrees 
notified to the afjembly. Inſolent addreſs of the Mar/eilleje applauded, and 
ordered to be printed. The leaders of the populace incite them to inſur- 
 reftion, The directory of the department addreſs the afjembly on the danger 
to be apprehended from the movements of the populace. Violent behaviour 


of the galleries. Armed citizens allowed to file through the aſſembly. In- 


flammatory ſpeech of © the orator of the deputation. Meaſures taken at the 
T huilleries. T he mob arrive there. Break open the doors of the apart- 
ments, and drag cannon into them. The bing fhews himſeif to them. His 
life attempted. Deputation from the aſſembly. Second deputation. Petion 
| barangues the rabble, and perſuades them to depart, His majeſty retires, 
The queen's life threatened. Her dignified conduit, The mob quit tht 
| Thuilleries, Fortitude of the king during his dangerous ſituation. His per- 
| ſuaſion that his death was inevitable. Conduct of the afſembly. Decree 
paſſed againſt armed afjemblages. Evaded by the afſembly. Impertinent 
behaviour of Petion to the king. . Proclamation publijhed by the king. Ut 
Fives orders. ta apply to the afſembly for forty-twwo new battalions to be 
 ftationed at Soifjons. Plans of leaving Paris preſented to the king, and 
rejected. Scheme for gaining the tribuues diſapproved. Private committtt 
' formed to adviſe his majeſty. The ;:tinifters ordered to make a report on 
the meaſures taken for the public ſafety. Their report. They denounce 
ſeveral libels againſt the king. The ſubjec referred to the committee of 
twelve. M. Duranthon's favourable report on the religious troubles. Diſ- 
ati faction of the majority on theſe reports, M. La Fayeite appears at tht 
bar with a petition. His reception. New report of the minifters. Addre/s 
From Rouen in ſupport of M. La Fayette, Departure of La Fayette from 
Paris. Report of the committee of twelve on the ftate of the nation. Report 
an the camp at Soifſaus, Decree to diſband the ftaff of the Pariſian . 10 
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guards, and of cities containi eg more than 50,000 perſons, Reſignation of 
Daranthon. Meſſage from the king on the federation, Speech and motion 
of Vergniaud. The aſſembly take a woluntary oath, abjuring a republit 
and two ' chambers, Speeech of the king on that occaſion. His reception 

at the afſembly. Violent ſpeech of Brit. New report of the Miniſters. 
Another demanded. They produce it, and declare their intention of reſigning. 
Federates, Addreſs from Marſeilles, Speech of M. Martin. Plan of La 
Fayette to ſet the king at liberty: rejected. Suſpenſion of Petion and Manuel. 
Conduct of the afſembly and king on that occafion. Petion reinſtated. Fede- 
ration. Attempt to aſſaſſinate the queen. prevented. Decree for ſending tbe 
troops of the line from Paris. Extreme inſolence of the federates. Their ade 
dreſs to the departments and to the aſſembly. T heir ſtay in Paris prolonged. 
Arts of the Facobius in the provinces, Deportation of the priefls at Breſt 
Murders at Bourdeaux, Limoges, Alais and Marſeilles. Proceedings at the 
latter place againſt the king :==murders in conſ:quence at Toulon. Petition from 
Put, Behaviour and fituation of the king. Reſignation of the directory of 
the department. Diſmiſſion of the minifters. Intelligence received by the 
court of an intended inſurrection. Two loyal aſſociations inſtituted. The 
king conſents to a projet of removing from Paris. Cabals and meetings of 
| the Jacobins. Letter from Vergniaud and Genſonnè to the king, offering 
to flop the inſurrection on his reſtoring the three miniſters. Offer rejected. 
Civic feaſt on the 26th. Sections declared permanent, Attempt at an in- 
furre&ion that night. Prevented by Petion, from motives of prudence. 
| New offer from the Girondiſts, through M. Maleſberbes:— rejected. Inſur- 
rection intended for the 29th, but poſtponed. Arrival of the Marſeilleſe. 
Some national guards murdered by them. Sedtions vote the depoſition of the 
king, Petion carries their petition to the aſſembly. Inſurrection again in- 
| tended, but delayed. The king refuſes to quit Paris. Impeachment of M. 
| La Fayette debated, Negatived, Members of the majority inſulted. Plan 
of the fattions. Defenſive meaſures at the T huilleries, Petion viſits the 
T huilleries. Gives an account of the ſlate of Paris to the afſembly. Is 
guarded at his own houſe by the people. New municipality formed by the 
Tacobins. Mandat murdered, | The arſenal pillaged by the inſurgents. The 
national afſembly requeſted ta ſend a deputation to the T huilleries. State of 
the royal family. King and queen viſit the troops. Loyalty of the nobility 
and gentry. They are joined by ſome of the national guards, Directory of - 
the department viſit the T huilleries. Ræderer propoſes to the king to go 
to the national aſſembly, Prevails. Speech of Vergniaud to the king. 
Arreſt. and maſſacre of ſeveral individuals. March of the inſurgents to 
the T builleries. They force a Z into the court yard. Diſarm ſome of 
tbe Swiſs guards, and murder them. Attack the palace. Rout of the 
inſurgents. M. 4 Herwvilly prevails on a party of the Sauiſi to leave the 
T huilleries. The inſurgents rally. The ammunition of the Swiſs fails. _ 
Several noblemen and gentlemen force a paſſage through the inſurgents. The + 
place taken. Maſſacre. Plunder. Number ſlain. King committed to cuſ- 
| tody. The aſſembling of a convention. decreed, A proviſional executive 
council choſen, Fayette is impeached, attempts to reſiſt, flies, and is taken 
by the Auſtrians, Conclufion. 25 "i þ 
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YOON after the king had re- in „ eſiſting ſome of the moſt eſſen. 
ceived this unqueſtionable teſ- tial articles of the conſtitution, 

timony of the ſcheme deliberately Louis, learning the cauſe, thanked 

ſettled for his ruin by the faction, the two miniſters for the part which 
with which three of his council, they had taken; and took that op- 

Roland, Servan, and Claviere ated portunity of telling them, that he 
in cloſe concert, the behaviour of ſhould know how to ſupport any 
thoſe miniſters was ſuch, as to com- thing except what concerned his 
pel him to take ſome decifive ſtep. conſcience, but if matters were puſh. 

And there were circumſtances, be- ed to that extremity, he ſhould know 
ſides the late diſgrace of the de- how todie, Another cauſe of quarrel, 
mocratical party in the total defeat was the nomination of a governor 

of their denunciations, and the in- and commiſſioners to St. Domingo, 
creaſing loyalty of the Feuillans, For the latter, the Girondiſts had 
which ſeemed at the time to favour choſen the moſt violentof their adher- 
the royal cauſe. The former breach ents, diſtinguiſhed by their writings 
between Dumourier and Roland, had againſt the king; for the former 
been widened, about the latter end (probably in the hope of compro- 
of May, by new diſſenſions. Guadet, miſing with the Orleaniſts) they 
at one of Roland's dinners, pro- deſigned Sillery. But objections 
duced a long, inſolent, and harſh being made to him (he was in truth 
letter, which he urged all the mi- excluded by the letter of the law, as 
niſters to ſign and {end to the king, having been a member of the firſt 

The object of it was to inſiſt that aſſembly) general d*Eſparbes was 

Louis ſhould diſmiſs his confeſſor, named inſtead, and accepted by 
and take another, who was a con- Lacoſte: the commiſſioners were 

formiſt. This was ſtrongly op- abſolutely rejected. Dumourier ſup- 

poſed by Dumourier, and, after his ported his friend. There was much 

example, by Lacoſte. Duranthon heat and animoſity on all ſides; a 

thought. it ar leaſt of no utility, and complete rupture took place; the 

even Vergniaud and Genſonne gave cabinet * dinners ceaſed, and. the 
their opinions againſt it. Guadet diviſion in the king's council became 

is ſaid to have been very angry, notorious. 5 

and a violent diſpute enſued. The An arrangement, which the mi- 

next day, an attack was opened niſter of foreign affairs made in his 

againſt Dumourier and Lacoſte, in department, was believed alſo by 
the girondiſt and jacobin papers, him to have irritated Briſſot and 
as countenancing their royal maſter his connection. He had originally 


* Madame Roland dates at this time the tory which has been given in page 
441, relative to Bonnecarrere and Madame de Beauvart. We have ſtated the 
tact before, becauſe Madame Roland declares it to have happened previous to 
Dumourier's interviews with the queen; which he himſelf places at an earlies period, 
and becauſe it clearly appears =o Madame Roland's account, part 2. p. 23. 
that after the diſpute about Bonnecarrere, Dumourier continued his attendance 
at the cabinet dinners, and ſaw the deputies at her houſe, though leſs frequently 
than before. It is ſometimes rather difficult to aſcertain the preciſe time of the 
facts narrated, as neither Dumourier or Madame Roland are by any means 
accurate in their chronology. c e RR 
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agreed to lodge the ſum granted 
him for ſecret ſervices, with a banker 
of their recommendation ; but he 
afterwards thought it better to leave 
the money in the public treaſury, 
and draw it out in ſmall ſums, which 
he paid himſelf to his agents with- 
out the intervention of a third per- 
ſon; a mode of proceeding, which 
deprived the Girondiſts of all means 
of knowing the diſpoſal of that 
fund. Guadet therefore menaced 
him with a public examination of 
his accounts, 'The miniſter, bein 

told of this by ſome members of the 
aſſembly, turned to the decree, read 
it, and to his aſtoniſhment found, that 
the clauſe, which had paſſed to ex- 
empt him, Was not there. He com- 
plained loudly of this fraud, threat- 
ened to reſign, if it were not imme- 
diately rectified in a manner the 
moſt honourable to him, and gave 
Petion and the three miniſters, who, 


afraid of breaking up the whole ad- 


miniſtration, ſtrove to appeaſe him, 
only two days to uſe their influence 
with Guadet. His ſpirit carried the 
point. The omiſſion of the clauſe 
was noticed the next day in the 
aſſembly, and ſupplied by the ſub- 
ſtitution of a new decree. But from 
that period, Dumourier and Lacoſte 
reſolved upon the firſt fair occaſion 
to get rid of their three colleagues, 


whom, ſince theſe attacks upon them 


ſelves, they conſidered as inſupport- 
ably factious. LY 1 
duch was the ſtate of the council 
in the beginning of June. The 
meetings for in: on the moſt 
important affairs of the ſtate, were 
changed to ſcenes of perſonal alter- 


cation. The three miniſters, we are 
told, preſerved no moderation, even 
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with the king. Hardly * a day 
paſſed that they did not ſtudy ſome- 
thing new to mortify him, abuſe 


his gentleneſs with all kinds of petty 


croſſes and vexations, and, as Du- 
mourier emphatically expreſles it, 
prick him to death with pins. In 
the mean time, Roland, with the 
aſſiſtance of his wife, kept different 
news-papers in his pay and under 
his management, to ſupport the 
politics of his party, and his own 
perſonal reputation; through one 
of which, called the Thermometer, he 
regularly detailed in his own way, 
whatever . paſſed in the confidence 
of the cabinet, miſrepreſenting eve- 
ry thing to the injury of his col- 
leagues who differed from him, and 
above all, of the king himſelf, This 
conduct was reſented by the other 
three members of the adminiſtration, 
who frequently remonſtrated upon 
it with warmth and aſperity ; Du- 
mourier in particular, wo; 
Roland and his party now preſſed, 
in a very arrogant and abſolute tone, 
for the appointment of a ſecretary 
to the couticil, and a regular entry 
of their debates, agreeably to a 
law which had paſſed in the be- 
ginning of their adminiſtration. 
The king perceiving, from the man- 


ner and ſeaſon of the demand, that 


their real drift was to put all the 
deliberations of the cabinet in an. 
authentic form into, the hands of 
their faction, and probably thinking 
that they would only make the re- 
giſter of the proceedings there, a 
new and more miſchievous vehicle 


for libels, and incendiary propoſi- 


tions hoſtile to his perſon and au- 
thority, engaged Dumourier and 
Lacoſte to oppoſe the meaſure. At 


Madame Roland fays (part 1. p. 70.) of her huſband and Servan at this 
eat energy,” This 
' account in the tek. | 


: Rig 


eriod, that they uttered. the moſt ſtriking truths wit 


cems ſufficiently to confirm Dumourier 


bs 
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the ſame time he promiſed, if the 
two miniſters would aſſiſt in deliver- 


ing him out of the hands of their 


colleagues, that he would inſtantly 
nominate whatever ſecretary they 
would recommend ; convinced, as 
he declared himſelf to be, that ſuch 
an officer was neceſſary and proper, 
whenever the regiſter would not be 
liable to be abuſed to the purpoſes, 
which he now had too much reaſon 
to ſuſpect. 


While this ſubject of diſcord was 


in ſuſpenſe, two decrees, which 
were“ intended by the girondiſt 
part of the adminiſtration to bring 
the queſtion to a direct iſſue with 
the king, came under the conſidera- 
tion of the council. | 
The firſt of theſe was a penal 
law, which the miniſter of the home 
department had long in vain ſo- 
licited againſt the non-juring cler- 
gy. It paſſed the aſſembly on the 
25th of May. Theſe perſecuted 
men were cordemned to baniſh- 
ment, in every caſe, where it ſhould 
be demanded from the directory of 
the department by twenty active ci- 
tizens, and ratified by the directory 
of the diſtrict: if the laſt · mentioned 
body ſhould report in favour of the 
ſuppoſed offender, then commil- 
 fioners were to be named by the 
former body, and their deciſion was 
to be final. Originally it was ſo 
worded as ſimply to emp aber the 


directory of the department to in- 


flict the penalty of baniſhment ; but 
Guadet, fearing that in ſome quar- 
ters the clergy might thus eſcape, 


changed the phraſe, ſo as to bind 


down the ſuperior authority, con- 


trary to all the principles of the 
conſtitution, to be merely miniſte. 
rial in carrying into effe& the ſen. 
tence of the inferior, and, as con- 
trary to all the principles of na- 
tural juſtice and equity, never to 
allow the accuſed perſon an appeal, 
but always to enforce one againſt 
him, where he was acquitted in the 


firſt inſtance. 


The king had long unfeignedly 
repented of the handle which, by 
his ſanction of the original decree 
againſt the clergy, he had afforded 
to the perſecution of that religion, 
which he devoutly believed; and he 


ſeems withal to have been ſteadily 


reſolved never to participate in any 


ulterior meaſure of injuſtice, ſuch 
as that now obtruded upon him, 
The other decree which followed, 
he did not feel the fame determina- 
tion to negative at every riſk; 
though he neceſſarily viewed it 


with very great repugnance, as it 


ſtruck directly at his ſafety. It gave 


authority to the miniſter of war, to 


form a camp of 20,000 men in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, for the pur. 
poſe of maintaining, as was pre. 
tended, the peace of the capital, 


while all the troops + of the line, 


who were in general the leaſt ill- 


_ diſpoſed to the king, were to be 


ſent to the frontiers. 'The real 
object was to keep together, and 


at hand, a large force, choſen in 


effect by the jacobin clubs, from 
the national guards of the different 
departments, diſtricts, and towns. 
The occaſion of aſſembling them, 


It is true (ſays Madame Roland, part 2. p. 18.) that theſe two decrees, one 
te for the formation of a camp of 20, ooo men near Paris, the other concerning the 
> ; þ g - 


«© prieſts, were altogether deciſive.“ 


I The ſending away the troops of the line, was one of the revolutionary mea- 


ſures by 
Auguſt, 


which (as Petion ſays) the aſſembly prepared the way for the 10th of | 


was 


f » 


was to be the anniverſary of the 
federation, on the 14th of July. 


and without the privity of his col- 
leagues, or the king, wrote to the 
aſſembly ſoliciting the decree. No 
ſooner had this letter been made 
public, than it gave riſe in the coun- 
cil to a diſcuſſion fo violent as to 
have ended in bloodſhed, had it 
not been for the preſence of the 
king, This quarrel, as uſual, ſoon 
got abroad. In conſequence, the 
buſineſs was puſhed on with ſo much 
more vigour by the majority in the 
aſſembly, and, notwithſtanding the 
ſtrenuous oppoſition of the Feuil- 
lans, who clearly ſaw that the de- 
ſign of this jacobin army was to put 
their party, as well as the monarch, 
at the mercy of his and their mor- 
tal enemies, the decree was paſſed 
on the 8th of June, 7 | 
Two days after, Santerre, at the 


guards of the ſuburb of Saint An- 
toine, came to the bar, and felici- 
tated the legiſlative body on the 


His ſpeech was full of democrati- 
cal language, beſtowing on kings 
no other appellation than that of 
„ crowned aſſaſſins,“ and holding 
up to all glory the men of the 14th 
of July, He was received with the 
greatelt honour. But very different 
was the fortune of M. Vaſſelin, who 
followed with an addreſs of a con- 
trary deſcription from ſome of the 


niſter of war for a violation of the 
conſtitution, which poſitively or- 
dained, that the firſt propoſition for 
any augmentation to the public 
force, ſhould excluſively come from 


Servan took the meaſure on himſelf, ' 


head of ſome pikemen and national 


plan of the intended federation. 


national guards, denouncing the mi- 


the king ; an authority notoriouſly 
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wanting to the late decrge. | He 


was hiſſed and hooted, furiouſly at- 
tacked by the popular members, 
and at laſt turned diſgracefully out 
of the hall. However, this did not 
prevent another deputation of the 


national guards from bringing, the 


ſame day, a petition for the repeal _ 
of the decree, ſigned by eight thous 


ſand names. Their ſpokeſman con- 


tradicted, what ſome of the more 
republican ſections of Paris had 
previouſly told the aſſembly, that 
the paper was ſigned by the orders 
of the ſuperior officers. He declared 
alſo, that it was only a deſire to pre- 


ſent the petition immediately, which 


had hindered the ſignatures from 
being much more numerous. The 

late decree he conſi d ered as inju- 
rious to the honour of the national 
guards of the capital, and, on their 
behalf, {wore union, ſtrength, vigi- 
lance, reſpect for the law, aſſiſtance 
to the con'tituted authorities, pro- 


tection to property, and war againſt 
the factious of every denomination. 


Vergniaud moved and carried, that 
this petition, as well as the counter. | 
petitions which had attempted to 
throw a diſcredit upon it, ſhould be 
referred all together to the commit · 
tees of legiſlation and of ſuperin- 
tendence. Ihe deputation at the bar 
was admitted to the honours of the 


fitting ; but the aſſembly inſtantl7 


broke up in confuſion and uproar. 
For ſeveral ſucceeding days, various 
petitions were from time to time 
ſent with a view of derogating from 
this, which ſeemed to ſtrike con- 


ſternation into the king's enemies; 


while another in ſupport of it, and 

ſtill more numerouſly ſigned, was 

preparing on the other fide, | 
When the king laid the decree ® 


before 


It is ſtated by Dumourier, that the king kept this decree four council days; 
Madame Roland (part 2. p. 15.) ſays, more than à. fortnig 


- 


ht, but her intention in 


[Gg 4] thig 
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before the council for their advice, 
Dumoucier inveighed ſtrongly a- 
gainſt.the motives of the miniſter 
of war, and pointed out the danger 
of the meaſure to the nation, to the 
king, to the aſſembly, and, above all, 
to the authors and promoters of it, 
who he. ſaid, would find in it their 
own chaſtiſement ; it would, in his 
opinion, enable the more numerous 
and turbulent faction of the Corde- 
liers and violent Jacobins, utterly 
to annihilate the two ſuperior fac- 
tions of the Giromdiſts and the Feu- 
illans, which were then ſtriving 
for the maſtery, He thought, how- 
ever, that the king, circumſtanced 
as he then was, muſt ſandtion it; 
but he undertook to ſubmit a plan 
which ſhould render it harmleſs at 
leaſt, if not uſeful in the execution. 
If we may believe his own narra- 
tive, he ſtaggered Servan himſelf, 
and frightened the Girondiſts ſo, 
that they ran eagerly to know, what 
expedient could be ſuggeſted to ſave 
them from the conſequences of their 
own imprudence. But Madame Ro- 
land, on the other ſide, does not 
drop the ſlighteſt hint of any doubt 
or hefitation on the ſubje& among 
er party. 
In taking their ſenſe on the other 
* decree, the king is repreſented as 
having ſet out in a language of 


more than common deciſion againſt 


it. In concluſion, however *, he is 
 Jaid to have defired the ſentiments 
of all his miniſters in writing, that 


he might give the ſubject his fulleſt 


conſideration. . Roland had then in 
his pocket his celebrated letter, 
which had been drawn up by his 
wife in the perſuaſion, that “the 
« queſtion was no longer to reſign +, 
„but to deferve to be diſmiſſed,” 
And undoubtedly it was a compo. 
ſition of great ability for that pur. 


poſe, as well as for ſubſequently 


enflaming the multitude againſt the 
king. Under a profeſſion of ſpeak. 
ing the whole truth, it compriſed 
and embodied, in forcible and ele. 
gant language, very little managed, 
and hardly decent, the ſubſtance of 
all the ſuſpicions and accuſations 
which had been ever ſpread, to 
make the monarch, the court, and 
the higher orders odious, It af. 
fected a very great attachment to 


the conſtitution, the nature of which 


at the ſame time it very dexterouſly 
declined td examine, The majo- 
rity of the nation, it ſaid, beheld 
with joy the war, which offered 


them one great mean of ſecuring 


that conſtitution ; but the minority 
united all their efforts to turn it to 


their own advantage, With an ap- 


pearance of candid allowance for 
the king's conduct, an incurable and 
eternal diſtruſt of him was incul- 
cated, by. declaring that the defire 


of recovering thole prerogatives of 
which he had been ſtripped, was 


as natural, as that he ſhould have 
ſeen their annihilation with regret: 
« Theſe ſentiments, congenial to the 
« human heart (it was inyidiouſlly 


added) could not but be taken intg | 


this is manifeſtly to give ſome ſanction to the proceedings of her own party. The 
falſchood of both ſtatements evidently appears on conſulting the dates: the 
decree paſſed the aſſembly on the 8th of June, it was debated in the council on 
the roth, and on the 12th Servan was diſmiſſed. Fo 


Madame Roland mentions this, but there is no trace of it in Dumourier's 


narrative. EY | 
I Memoirs of Madame R 


oland, Eng. tranſ. part 2, page 17, 


& account 
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te account by the enemies of the 
66 revolution.” The true queſtion, 
however, was repreſented to be, 
whether, ſituated as the country 
then was, the king could league 
himſelf with thoſe, who pretended to 
reform the conſtitution, or whether 
he ought generouſly to devote him- 
ſelf as a ſacrifice for the purpoſe 
of enſuring its triumph? As to the 
conſideration, whether the French 
were ripe for liberty, it was at 
once diſmiſſed as very metaphy- 
ſical, and nothing at all to the 
purpoſe. All the early crimes of 
the revolution were charged, as 
uſual, on the provocations of the 
nobility and clergy; and the rob- 
beries and murders, committed on 
their property and perſons, were 
deſcribed as meritorious acts of juſ- 
tice : “ The zeal of the people (it 


« was ſaid) for their political goſ- 
« pel of the rights of man, and 
„ their religion of the conſtitution, 


had ſupplied the deficiencies of 
« the law; and when that was not 

* coercive enough, the citizens had 
e allowed themſelves to take into 
« their own hands the puniſhment 
cc of thoſe, who diſturbed the public 
« peace.” The king's life was diſ- 
tinctly menaced, under the colour 
of prediction, if he did not inſtantly 
ſign the two decrees. If that againſt 
the prieſts were not rigorouſly en- 
forced, the departments, it was aſ- 
ſerted, would be compelled to ſub- 


ſtitute violent meaſures againſ law, 


and «the people, exaſperated, would 
« ſupply all by exceſſes.“ As to 
the other, it was fairly avowed, that 
the real ſcope and deſign of the 


meaſure, did not ſo much regard 


the movements of the enemy on the 
frontiers, as the agitations of the 


capital, and the extreme inquietude 


ſaid to hays been excited by the be- 
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haviour of the late guards, and to be 
ſtill prolonged by the king's public 


expreſſion of his ſatisfaction in their 


ſervices. The attempts of the Pa- 


riſian ſtaff againſt the meaſure, and 
the declamations of the more furious 
Jacobins and Cordeliers on the other 
ſide, were alike ſuggeſted to ariſe 


from the influence of the court; 


and Louis was plainly told, that if he 


delayed his ſanction a moment long- 
er, „the people would believe their 
« king the friend and accomplice 
* of conſpirators.” The applica- 
tion for the appointment of a ſecre- 


tary to the. council was then reite- 


rated, and the uſe intended to be 
made of the regiſter illuſtrated 2 
« Had that exiſted,” ſays Madame 


Roland, in the perſon of her huſj- 


band, „I ſhould not now addreſs 


« myſelf in this manner to your 


te majeſty.” All theſe topics were 
touched with conſummate art, and 
every where adorned with ſpecious 


ſentiments of an elevated tone, but 
diſguſting in the extreme to a ſound 


and truly moral judgment, when we 


conſider them as coming from the 
pen of a woman, and applied to 
encourage, by commending, the moſt | 


ſavage atrocities, to frighten a prince 


of the moſt benevolent heart into 4 


a ſubmiſſion to his certain deſtrue- 
tion, or, in the other alternative, to 


This letter the miniſter of the 


home department had intended to 


read aloud to his colleagues, and 
then put into the king's hands. 
But whatever reſtrained bim, he 
did not produce it. On his return 
to his own houſe, his wife deter- 


mined him to ſend it to the palace. 


He did ſo the next morning, ac- 
companying it with two or three 
introductory lines, in which, as we 


Py 


\ 


juſtify his ſubſequent depoſition and | 
murder by. open violence. @ 
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are informed , he promiſed that it 
ſnould be buried in eternal ſilence 
between the king and himſelf; and 
at the next meeting of the council 
he read it at the board. Louis, who 
Was preſent, heard the whole with 
admirable patience, and coldly re- 
marked, that as it had been before 
communicated to him, it could not 
have been neceſſary to read it there, 
eſpecially as it was to remain a 
profound ſecret. 

Early the next morning Dumou- 
rier was ſummoned to the king and 
queen, and was commanded to pro- 


pole three other miniſters in the room 


of Roland, Servan, and Claviere. 
pon his part, he aſſures us that he 
demanded, as conditions, the ſanction 
of the two decrees, and the appoint- 
ment of a ſecretary to the council, on 


the day that the three new miniſters 


ſhould be announced. About the 
ſecretaryſhip there ſeems to have 
been no difficulty. The other two 
points, we are told, the king at 
firſt refuſed. However, on the mi- 
niſter's engaging to have the camp 
of 20,000 men fixed as far off as 
Soiſſons, and to keep there only 
ſmall detachments at a time, juſt to be 
diſciplined, and then ſent to the fron- 
tiers, it is ſaid to have been ſo ſet- 
tled; in conſequence of which Da- 
mourier, to enſure the execution of 
' It in that mode, was to exchange his 
_ own department for the war office. 
Againſt the other decree, Louis 1s 
repreſented as having declared him- 
ſelf more peremptorily. Yet, if we 
may credit tie miniſter's own nar- 
rative, on hie urging, that the preſent 
decree againſt the prieſts was but a 


* Vie de Dumouriez. 


1 * 


neceſſary ſequel of the former, which 


he ſeverely condemned, and that an 


acquieſcence in the meaſure, how. 


ever harſh, was indiſpenſable to the 


ſafety of the very victims them. 


ſelves, who would otherwiſe be mur. 


dered, the queen gave not only her 
aſſent, but her ſupport, to theſe ar. 


guments, and finally the king yield. 


ed, though with great reluctance. 
On the other hand, M. Bertrand 


has ſtrongly reprehended the noto. 


rious + falſehood of this account; 
and has given an extract from a 
confidential letter written at the time 
by the king, who aſſerted that Du- 
mourier had always adviſed him to 
put his negative on the two decrees, 
till after the three miniſters had 
been actually diſmiſſed, for inſiſting 
on the royal ſanction. 

Servan was turned out rather 


abruptly the next morning, and 


Dumourier took poſſeſſion of his 
new office. Roland on this event 


aſſembled Claviere, Duranthon, and 


Lacoſte; wiſhing, but in vain, to 
make common cauſe with them 


againſt Dumourier. The next day 
the miniſters of the home-depart- 


ment, and of the finances, received 
their reſpective diſmiſſions alſo, by 
the hands of Duranthon. Madame 
Roland immediately urged her huſ- 
band to ſend the preſident of the 
aſſembly a copy of the letter to the 
king, that, „if Louis had not pro- 
« fited by the leſſons which it con- 
« tained, it might be made uſeful to 
ce the public;“ and ſhe prevailed 
upon him to do this without delay, 
before the late changes, and the 
cauſes of them, could be offi- 


+ Bertrand's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 284; and there is, in p. 267, another letter of 


the king's, when he was better 
that Which is quoted above. 


plealed with Dumourier, which corroborates 


cially 
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cially notified. The three mini- 
ſters were received by the aſſem- 
bly, as ſufferers for their integrity 


and purity of principle; they were 


declared'to have carried with them 
the regret of the nation; and Ro- 
land's letter was ordered to be 
printed, and ſent to the depart- 
ments, | ; A 1 

Dumourier now entered the hall, 
where his late colleagues, in whoſe 
diſmiſſion he had been fo 1inſtru- 
mental, were ſeated in a fort of tri- 
umph. He came to announce the de- 
feat and death of M. Gouvion near 
Florennes, and to report the miſer- 
able ſtate of his new department of 
the war office. He did not diſſem- 
ble the weakneſs and vices of their 


military force, and took, inciden- 


tally, ſome notice of the factious op- 
poſition, which was perpetually giv- 
en in every way to the meaſures of 
government. An attempt was in- 
ſtantly made, by ſome members of 
the majority, to confound and daunt 
bim; but he behaved with a ſpirit, 


coolneſs, and promptitude, which 


ſeemed in the end to give him an 
advantage over his adverſaries, 
When he returned to his own houle, 
he was ſurrounded by the Feui}- 
lans, who conſidered him as their 
own. He judged, however, and ap- 
parently on very ſufficient grounds, 
from all which had paſſed between 


himſelf and La Fayette, that he 


could never be cordially truſted by 
their leaders: he therefore treated 


thoſe who came to him as weak in- 


of the man in abandoning him only 


writers on the fide of the court cer- 
tainly prepared the people, during 


new camp. 'The truth appears to 


negative on the decree obtained b 


triguers, and refuſed to have any 
connection with their party. On 
the other hand, he was acquainted 
with the ſtrength of the Jacobins; 
and unable directly to controul them, 
thought of filencing or dividing 
them, by getting the king to ap- 
point a ſecretary to the council, and 
to ſanction the two decrees without 
delay. Louis, who, on the change- 
made in the miniſtry, had at“ firſt 
expreſſed great ſatisfaction in the 
conduct of Dumourter 4, now com- 
plained of the ſtrange inconſiſtency 


for perſevering in a line of conduct, 
which he had himſelf urged. He 
reſiſted, therefore, the demands of 
that miniſter. M. Bertrand indeed 
has intimated, that his objeRion was 
only inſuperable with reyard to the 
decree againſt the prieſts; and the { 


the ſhort aſcendency of Dumourier, 
to expect an immediate mom 
agreeing to the formation of the 


have been, that the king was not 
unwilling to have another army 
raiſed, and poſted in reſerve be- 
tween Paris and the frontiers, where 
Dumourier had propoſed, in the 
neighbourhood of Soiſſons; but he 
judged (and ſome of his other mi- 
niſters thought with him) that the 
moſt correct and only dignthed mode 
of proceeding would be, to put his 


Servan, as informal and illegal in 


* Bertrand's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 267. ROK. as f | 

+ Ibid. p. 284. F „ „ 

The Nouvelle Correſpondance Politique of Peltier, for the 16th of June (which 
mutt have been written on the 15th) has the form of the intended meſſage. And 
this was then ſuppoſed to have been all which Dumourier required z but his change 
of purpoſe is afterwards attributed, in the fame work, to an interview with one ' 


party of the Jacobins on the night between the 15th and 16th, 


Us 
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its origin, and then regularly to 
take up afreſh, whatever was in it, 
that was capable of being turned to 
public utility. The miniſter of war 
Tafiſted on the contrary, that the 
decree ſhould be ſanctioned, as it 
was, though he engaged afterwards 


to defeat the intended operation of 
it by art and management in the. 


execution. He refuſed alſo to abate 
any thing of an unqualified affent to 
the other decree, Which terms not 
being granted, he gladly reſigned, to 
avoid the ſtorm, which he knew to be 
approaching. Having thus regained 
in ſome degree the good opinion 
of the Jacobins, he retired to the 
command of the little camp at 


Maulde, where he waited for ſuch 


opportunities as might afliſt his 
ambition once more to come for- 
ward, and play a more conſpicuous 
Part on the theatre of the revolution. 
Lacofte and Duranthon ftill retained 
their offices at the particular intrea- 
ty, as we are told, of the king him- 
ſelf. 
-amiable character, and who com- 
manded the troops of the line with- 
in the diſtrict of Paris, was made 
miniſter of foreign affairs inſtead 


of M. Naillac, whom Dumourier 
had recommended; and inſtead of 
M. Morgues, whoſe a ee e ö 


han been ſettled through the ſame 
Intereſt, M. Terrier de Monciel, 
a man of talents, and conſpicuous 
among the Feuillans, ſucceeded Ro- 


land; M. Beaulieu; of the ſame 


party, was promoted to the poſt of 
Claviere; and M. Lajarre, who had 


deen, under La Fayette, adjutant ge- 
neral of the Pariſian guards, took 
charge of the war office from M. 
PDumourier.. 5 | 
The Feuillans, animated by the 
_ overthraw of the girondiſt mini- 


M. Chambonas, a man of 


an atchievement of glory. 
members of the directory Tremark- 


from all which had recently "rm 


ſtry, came forward with all their 
force. The directory of the de. 
partment of Paris openly attacked 
the jacobin club in a letter, which 
they had addreſſed to M. Roland, 
during the laſt days of his admini. 
ſtration, and which they now pub. 
liſhed. It pointed out various paſ. 
ſages in the journal of that ſociety, 


ſyſtematically degrading and calum. 


niating the king, the tribunals, the 
adminiſtrators, the commanders in 
chief af the armies, and in ſhort 
every thing in France veſted with 
any portion of lawful authority, In 
one debate the generals Fayette and 


Narbonne were called “ traitors," 


and “ perfdious villains, deſervin 

e the ſcaffold, and ready to deſert 
« to the enemy z” in another, it was 
obſerved that the decree, giving the 


king a negative, was not more dif. 


ficult to overturn than the Baſtile; 
and in a third, the recital of an atro- 
cious murder, accompanied with the 


moſt cruel circumſtances, was re- 


ceived with horrible applauſe ax 
The 


ed too, that the moſt violent 
agitators of the capital were men 
totally unknown in all the for- 
mer ſtages of the revolution, At 
the ſame time they bore their teſti. 
mony, that all their vigilance and 


| reſearches had not been able to diſ- 


cover a ſingle poſitive fact, which 
could afford a reaſonable preſump. 
tion of any conſpiracy whatever on 
the part of the court. To add 


weight to their authority, that of 


La Fayette was called in. The 
diſmiſſion of the three miniſters, and 
the probable downfal of Dumourier, 
being - communicated to him at 
Maubeuge, ſenſible as he then was, 
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that his was a deadly feud with the meditated, in imitation of the attack 
N he drew up a ſtrong * on the palace of Verſailles in 1789. 
etter againſt them, which, he ad- The twentieth of June was fixed upon 
dreſſed to the aſſembly, and of for this enterprize, as that day was 
which he ſent a copy to the king. the anniverſary of the celebrated ſeſ- 
But as the allegiance of his party ſion of the Tennis court; and th 
was always directed more towards were ſtudious, in all their ſeditions, 
their own creature, the conſtitution, to connect their cauſe, as much as 
than the perſon of the monarch, or they could, with the conduct of the 


the genuine principles of monarchy, firſt aſſembly, and the original actors 
he, the next day, celebrated with his in the revolution. | | 


army the anniverſary of the 17th of In purſuance of this plan, they 


_ when the ſtates-general at made the moi active preparations 
erſailles formed themſelves for the for aſſembling perſons of all deſcrip- 
firſt time into a national aſſembly. tions in their intereſt. Dumourier 
This he deſcribed in public orders received intelligence of their mo- 
as a day for ever memorable in the tions, and acquainted the king with 
calendar of liberty; he affected to it, as early as + the evening of the 
call his army by no other appella- 13th ; but the firſt public notice of 
tion than © the ſoldiers of their their deſigns occurred on the 16th, 
country; and finking all mention when the council-general of the 


of the Kang, propoſed to them only, commune received an application to 


that they ſhould promiſe one ano- permit perſons, calling themſelves 
ther to defend 'the national ſove- the citizens of the ſuburbs of St. 


reignty againſt all its enemies, and Antoine and St. Marcel, to appear 


obey the conſtitutional authorities, in arms on the following Wedneſday, 


which that ſovereignty had eſta- before the national aſſembly and the 
bliſhed. | | king, in order to preſent certain pe- 


On the other fide, the Girondiſts, titions relative to exiſting circum- - 
ſtances. The council, perceiving the 


Jacobins, and Cordeliers, now ſuſ- 
pending their own difſenſions, and 1llegality of the propoſal (as the con- 
again aſſembling together, for the ſtitution expreſsly prohibited all arm- 


purpoſe of uniting againſt the Feuil- ed aſſemblages, except thoſe which 


lans, diſplayed all the evil energy of formed a part of the public force) 
their character. They determined, immediately paſſed to the order of 
immediatelyafter the diſmiſſion ofthe the day, and directed that their pro- 
three miniſters, to carry into effect ceeding on the ſubject ſhould be 


the inſurrection which had long been tranſmitted to the municipal body, 


* See Appendix to Chronicle, p. 106. M. Dumourier ſays at the end of the 


4th chapter of the 4th book, vol. ii. that this letter was three days in Paris before it 


made its appearance; and in the gth chapter of the ſame book. he intimates that it- 
was the cauſe of his reſignation. But it is dated at Maubeuge, 160 miles from 


Paris, on the 16th,-the very day that M. Dumourier reſigned; and it was read 


to the aſſembly in the morning ſitting of the 18th. 


the miniſters was known. Lettres de M. Robeſpierre a ſes Commettans, No.'z. 
PP. K o r 9. e : 


+ Roberſpierre too ſays, the inſurrection was determined eight days before the 
zoth, that is, the x3th, if he ſpeaks incluſively ; the day that the diſmiſſion of 
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directory of the department. This 
oppoſition, however, did not deter 
the Jacobins from openly declaring 
that they would aſſemble, as they 
had propoſed, in defiance of the 
authority,which attempted to thwart 
their purpoſes. | | 
In all their proceedings on this 


_ occaſion, they were ſecretly abetted 


by the mayor, and the adminiſtrators 
of the police. In order to give time 
for their preparations, Petion took 
care that the reſolution of the coun- 
<1]-general of the commune ſhould 
not be tranſmitted to the directory 
of the department until the 18th. 
The directory, howeyer, when the 


communication was made, loſt no 


time in taking the ſubject of it un- 


der conſideration, but decreed, on 
the ſubſequent day, that the mayor, 


the municipality, and the commander 


in chief, ſhould, without delay, make 
diſpoſitions to prevent the intended 
violation of the law, and to ſuppreſs 


the diſturbers of the public tranquil- 
lity. | 
Inſtead of executing the orders 


thus 'received from a ſuperior au- 
thority, the mayor, about midnight, 
* addrefled the directory by letter, 


propoſing to legalize the meeting of 
the people on the following mora- 
ing, by authorizing the commanders 


of battalions to unite under their 


ſtandards armed citizens of ever 

deſcription, The members of the 
direQory refuſed to make any com- 
promiſe with the law. The mayor 
addrefled them a ſecond time, preſ- 


ſing the ſame propofition. A ſe- 


cond time the propoſition was re- 
jected by then with equal firm- 
neſs. Unable to ſhake their re- 
ſolution, Petion at length reſoly- 
ed to diſregard them altogether; 


and, effecting a meeting of the mu- 
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to the board of police, and to the 
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nicipal body early on the next mory. 
ing, he there ſucceeded in etting 
his own meaſure adopted. In con- 
ſequence of which, the commander 
in chief received orders to permit 
the aſſemblage of armed citizens, 
with every kind of uniform, and 
every kind of arms, under the na- 
tional ſtandard, __. | 

Nor did the national aſſembly, 
agreeably to the policy which it 
had long purſued, ſhew leſs favour 


| to the deſigns of the Jacobins. 


This appeared on the 18th, when 
the letter of M. la Fayette, from 
Mavbeuge, was read. It was 
generally received with loud ap- 
plauſes, and almoſt unanimouſly or. 
dered to be printed; but on its be. 
ing propoſed that it ſhould be ſent 
to the departments, a violent ſtrug. 
gle took place between the Feull. 
lans and Girondiſts. Many of the 
latter party ſtrenuouſly endeavoured 


to be heard againſt it. After re- 


peated efforts, M. Vergniaud ſuc- 
ceeded. He pointed out the danger 
which muſt ariſe to liberty and the 
conſtitution, if a general, at the head 
of an army, were permitted to give 
advice to the aſſembly; as in that 
caſe, his repreſentations muſt ine. 
vitably appear to be nothing leſs 


than laws. Upon this ground, though 


he profeſſed not to entertain the leaſt 
doubt with reſpect to the purity of 
M. la Fayette's intentions, he moved, 
that they ſhould paſs to the order of 
the day, on the propoſition of ſend- 


ing the letter to the departments. 


This was vehemently oppoſed on one 


ſide, and ſupported on the other; 
and the queſtion being put, was 


negatived by a great majority. Se- 


veral members now roſe, and ex- 
claimed, that the ſignature of La 
Fayette was a forgery. This aſſer- 


tion was warmly maintained by M. 


Guadet, 


Guadet, who declared too, that the 
letter contained ſentiments more 
worthy of Cromwel than the emulator 
of Waſhington. He was interrupted 
here by ſeveral members, who term- 
ed his language abominable. The 
tumult increaſed, and the preſident, 
calling the aſſembly to order, was 
himſelf called to order by ſome of 
the members; who contended, that 
he went beyond the bounds of his 
authority. Tranquillity being at 
laſt, in a degree, reſtored, M. Guadet 
reſumed his ſpeech: he affected to 
give to his mention of Cromwel, a 
turn of compliment to M. la Fayette, 
and in concluſion demanded that the 
letter ſhould be ſent to the com- 
mittee of twelve. After a very con- 
fuſed and tumultuous debate, his 
propoſition was adopted. 135 
I,rritated to a ſtill higher pitch by 

this letter, and by the ſtand which the 
Feuillans had on this occaſion made 
in the aſſembly, the jacobin club, 
the ſame evening, declared its ſit- 


violent reſolutions againſt M. la 
Fayette. The moſt moderate were 
for ſending that general to Orleans 
as a traitor; others propoſed invit- 
ing all good citizens to bring him 
alive or dead to Paris; and M. La- 
ſource, in a ſpirit very little ſuited to 
his eccleſiaſtical character, required, 
that any perſon might be allowed 
to aſſaſſinate him with impunity. 

To increaſe and ſpread the fer- 
ment, which theſe proceedings ex- 
cited among the people, a civic feaſt 
was the next morning publicly giv- 
en, at which ſome of the moſt fu- 
rious members of the jacobin club 
preſided ; while the miniſters on their 
tide, truſting to the avowed ſupport 
of M. la Fayette and his army, ima- 
gined,that they might now announce 


to the aſſembly the king's refuſal io 
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ſanction the two decrees. This was 
accordingly done, by a letter from 
the miniſter of juſtice. 'The aſſembly 
ſeemed to receive the intelligence 
with the moſt perfect indifference. 
No obſervation was made upon it, 
except by M. Lacroix, who merely 
remarked, that the notification ought 
to have been ſigned by the king: it 
was, nevertheleſs, ordered to be de- 
poſited in the national archives. 
The principle of not permitting 
the deliberations of an armed force, 
on which the aſſembly had decided 
againſt M. la Fayette's letter, was 
certainly juſt; but the majority now 
ſhewed how little they ſeriouſly re- 
garded it, in the reception which 
they gave to an addreſs from 
an armed force of another de- 
cription. In the evening-ſitting of 
this day, a letter was read from a 
part of the army, which had long 
been deſolating the ſouth. It was 
ſigned, „the citizens of Marſeilles; 
and directly aſſorted, “that the 
« people were riſing to defend liber- 


ty, and that the day of their wrath 


« was arrived,” „ Legiſlators,“ 
continued the addreſs, “ favour 
« the warlike movement: the po- 
« pular force coaltitutes the whole 
« of your force; you have it in your 
« hands; employ it. No quarter; 
« ſince you have none to expect. 
« The, people of France demand 
« of you a decree, which may au- 


ce thorize them to march with forces 
« more impoſing than thoſe, which 


« you have decreed. Give the word, 
« and we will march towards the 
ce capital, and the frontiers. The 
e people with to complete a revo- 
« lution, which ought to enſure their 
cc happineſs, their ſafety, and their 


„ glory: they would ſave them 


« ſelves, and {ave you. Refuſe not 
« the authority of the law to thoſe - 
5 | | « who 
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| to be apprehended from the move. 


«« who would die to defend it,“ 80 
ref was the majority of the aſ- 
ſembly with the contents of this let- 
ter, that, after * honourable mention 
of it was decreed, it was ordered to 


be printed, and ſent to the 83 depart- 
ments. This was meant and under- 


ſtood as a call upon the Jacobins in 
every part of France,  - 
During the ſame ſitting, M. Ter- 
rier de Monciel officially tranſmitted 
to the aſſembly, the arretof thedirec- 
tory of the department for the pre- 
ſervation of the public tranquillity, 
which has been already noticed, 
An oppoſition was at firſt made to 
the reading of it, but ſoon with- 
drawn. Notwithſtanding, however, 
the importance of the events which 


it announced, the aſſembly, after 


having heard it read, immediately 
paſſed to the order of the day, with- 
out adopting a fingle reſolution on 
the ſubject. Emboldened by this 


addreſs from Marſeilles, and another 
of a fimilar import from Blois in 
his hand, Chabot went to a public 
meeting of the ſuburb of St. An- 
toine, and made an inflammato 
harangue of three hours, which laſted 
till midnight. He was ſeconded by 
Santerre, who in a manner go- 
verned that ſection; while other 
leaders were at the ſame time equally 
buſy in putting the ſuburb of St. 
Marcel, and the reſt of the diſtricts 
of Paris, over which they had any 
. Influence, into a ſtate of inſurrec- 
dion. | 


Under theſe auſpices, broke the 


June. 20. The national aſſembly had 
not long met, when it was in- 


formed by the directory of the 


department, that much danger was 


that followed, on one ſide nothing 


but what was called cid. On the 


hiſſes of the galleries. Before any 


Vergniaud remarked, amidſt loud ap- 
plauſes, that if a rigorous execution 


conduct of the aſſembly, with the 
ſaid he, © that there exiſted any real 
ry - * a decree to- morrov/, not to tole. 
After a ſlight oppoſition it was or- 


admitted. The orator of the crowd 
then entering the hall, addreſſed the 


morning of the twentieth. 
muſt flow, before the tree of liberty 


ſerved, that the aſſembly always 


This is another of the revolutionary meaſures of the aſſembly, which, M. Pe. 
tion ſays, prepared the way for the roth of Auguſt, See above, p. 443. 


ments of the populace. In the debate 
was perceived in thoſe movement, 


other ſide, indeed, a few deputiez 
argued againſt the illegality of the 
proceeding, adding, that neither the 
aſſembly nor the king, if the popu. 
lace were permitted to ſurround 
them with arms in their hand, could 
be conſidered as free; but their 
voices were overwhelmed by the 


deciſion was formed on the ſubjed, 
a letter from M. Santerre, com. 
mandant of the battalion of the 
Foundlings, was read, which an- 
nounced, that the citizens of the 
ſuburb of St. Antoine were at the 
door, and requeſted the honour of 
defiling through the aſſembly, M. 


of the law was decreed, the bloody 
ſcene of the Champ de Mars would 
be renewed. Could I ſuppoſe,” 


« danger to-day, I ſhould demand 
« rate ſuch admiſſions in future.“ 


dered, that the petitioners ſhould be 


aſſembly in a long harangue, re- 
plete with the ſevereſt reproaches 
againſt the conduct of the king. 
Among other ſtrong things he 4“ 
ſerted, that the people had riſen, and 
were ready to avenge their out- 
raged majeſty ; adding, that blood 


would flouriſh in peace. 
The prefident in his anſwer ob- 


bebald 
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beheld with pleaſure the citizens of 
Paris, becaufe it was aſſured of their 
patriotiſm, and knew, that nothing, 
þut the dangers of the country, 
could excite their inquietude. 

Having obtained permiſſion to 
file through the aſſembly, an im- 
menſe 'crowd of men, women, and 
children in various habits, preſſed 
forwards with St. Huruge and San- 
terte at their head. "Phe ridiculous 
atrocity of this exhibition much ex- 
ceeded that of all, to which, illegal as 


they were, the aſſembly had lately 
been familiarized. The individuals 


compoling it, were armed wich all 
ſorts of weapons for offence; while 
every enſign of revolt and inſurrec- 


tion, every device and emblem ex- 


preſſive of flattery to the populace, 
and of hatred againſt thoſe who pre- 
ſerved their fidelity to their king, 
was collected together and diſplayed 
in triumph. One man waved a ſcroll 
of paper, on which was written, 
« advice to Louis the XVIth. The 
« people are tired of ſuffering;“ 
another bore the words, © tremble 
« tyrant, thy hour is come;” and a 
third (who indeed was driven out 


of the hall) carried a reeking heart, 


tuck upon a pike, and inſcribed as 
ee the heart of an ariſtocrat.” The 
whole proceſſion moved to the ſound 


of martial muſic, accompanied with 


perpetual ſhouts and acclamations, 
that burſt from every quarter. When 


all had paſſed, Santerre appeared at 


the bar, and declaring their readineſs 
to ſacrifice their lives in defending 
the decrees of the aſſembly, preſented 
aà ſtand of /their colours, which was 
graciouſly accepted by the prefjdent 
in a ſhort ſpeech. As ſoon as this 
ſingular ſpectacle, which altogether 
occupied full two hours, was con- 
cluded, the aſſembly adjourned. 
In the mean time the council. 
general of the commune was futivg, 
Vor. XXXIV. NW„iœ, d 


Thhuilleries. 


alarmed at the appearances of the 
morning. But their apprehęnſions 
were at length diſſipated by intel - 
ligence, that « the ſpectacle was fine, 
tand that property was reſpeded;“ 
in conſequence of wnich informa- 


tion, the mayor returned to the 


man ſion-houſe in full ſecurity, as 
he declared, at the very moment 


when the populace, having exhibit- 


ed themſelves before the national 


aſſembly, proceeded towards the 


An oppoſition was made to their 
paſſage at the entrance of the Lou- 


vre, ſome troops having been ſta- 
tioned that morning at different 
poſts, to guard againſt any ſudden 
ſurpriſe; but at the command of 
two municipal officers, who appear- 
ed in their ſcarfs, the crowd ſoon 
obtained admittance : Full thirty 
thouſand people af all deſcriptions 
b-gan to pour into the place du 
Carouſe!, drawing up towards the 
gate, called the Porte Royale, ſeveral 
pieces of cannon, which they threat- 
ened to fire, if the leaſt reſiſtance 


was made. Succeſsful likewiſe here, 
they at length arrived, without fur= 


ther obſtacles, at the front entrance 


of the palace, through which they 
dragged their cannon, and into the 


very hall of the guards. 'The blows . 


of a thouſand hatchets, forcing the 


doors of the ſeveral apartments, 


now reſounded through the palace; 


and convinced the king, that his 
immediate preſence was neceſſary. 
He came forward, therefore, to meet 


the danger, attended by the princeſs 


Elizabeth, by a few brave and faith» 


ful ſervants, and by ſeveral indivi- 


duals of the national guard, who on 


this try ing occaſion had run to his 
alſiſtance, and were reſolved to pro- 


ret him, or die at his feet. When 


the dour of the room to which he 


had advanced, was opened to the 
pPopulace 
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populace (at the time violently aſ- 
ſailing it with their hatchets) among 


the firſt that entered, was 4 man 


armed with a ſtick, to the end of 
which was faſtened a ſfarp- pointed 


fxord-blade. Ruſhing forward with 


this inſtrument in his hand, he put 
himſelf in a poſture to attack che 
king, but the bayonets of the gre- 
nadjers ſruſtrated his attempt. 

In order to keep the crowd at a 
ſuaded to retire towards one of the 
windows, where his friends could 
more eaſily furround and protect 
him. While in this ſituation (which 
he retained for ſome hours) a perſon 
armed with a ſabre, and remarkable 


phone diſtance, the king was per- 


* 
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receſs of the window, with the prin. 
eſs Elizabeth by his fide, and his 
attendants around him, who guard. 
ed him with unceaſing ſolicitude, 
After he was thus raiſed, a perſon 
from the throng thruſt forward, on 
the top of a pike, a red cap, with the 
national cockade, and ribbands at. 
tached to it. Louis inſtantly re- 


ceived it, and placed it on his head, 


much to the fatis faction of the ſpec. 
tators, who applauded the act: and he 
kept it on during their ſtay. In truth, 
occupied with the ſcene which waz 
every moment fhifting around him, 
he forgot the humiliating badge 


which he wore, till one of the at 


tendants afterwards noticed it, when 


for the ferocity of his geſtures, was he returned into his own apart- 


obſerved, for a conſiderable time, to 
try every poſibie mode of getting 
to the ſpot ; but His efforts proved 
fruitleſs, _ ” N 

The clamour which at firſt aroſe, 
when the rabble burſt into the room, 


ments. Another perſon offered him 
a bottle, requeſting him to drink 
its contents, He took it without 
heſitation, and immediately drank 
the uncertain draught. Notwith- 
ſtanding thele proofs of condeſcen- 


was ſo great, that for about half an -fion and heroiſm, ſeveral abandoned 


hour it was impoſſible for any ſingle 


voice to be diſtinctly heard. After 


the tumult had a little ſubſided, 


Legendre, addrefting the king, by 
the plain title of monſieur, ex- 


claimed, « Hear us; for it is vour 


% duty ſo to do. You are perfi- 
« dious, and have always deceived 
« us, You deceive us ſtill. But 


take care of yourfelf; for the 
people ate wearied of ſeeing them- 


« ſelves your laughing- ſtock.“ He 


then read a paper full of obloquy 


and threats, containing what was 


' rermed the will of the ſovereign 


people, in whoſe name he pretended 


toſpeak. The king coolly anſwered, 


That his conduct would be regu- 


lated by the conſtitution and the 
« decrees of the rational aſſembly.“ 


In order to be better ſeen, he 


fraod upon an elevated ſpot in the 


2 


4 


ening geſtures. 


wretches treated him with unme- 
rited inſult, accompanying the groſſ. 
eſt language with the moſt chreat- 
When the king's ſituation was 
publicly known in Paris, the na- 
tional aſſembly reſumed its ſittings, 
and after a ſhort debate, in which 
the prevailing faction took partt- 
cular pains not to expreſs, what 
they called calumny againſt the peo. 
ple; a deputation was ſent to the 
palace. 'The clamour, however, was 


ttill ſo violent, that the deputies 


were unable to appeaſe it. Several 
voices inſiſted on the recal of the 
diſmiſſed miniſters, and the ſanction 


of the two decrees. A ſecond de- 


putation followed; but without any 


conſide rable effect. M. Petion, the 


mayor, at length arrived, and ſoon 


after haranguing the people in a 


ſtyl 
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fle well adapted to pleaſe them, 


perſuaded them to depart. Highly 


applauding the propriety of their 


conduct, he told them, that they 
had acted with the dignity of free 


men; but added, that as they had 


now diſcharged their duty in mak- 
ing their wiſhes known to the king, 
he hoped they would retire peace- 


ably to their reſpective homes, and 


not give the enemies of public fir. 
tue an opportunity of calumniating 
their intentions. The crowd be- 


gan immediately to ſeparate, ſhout- | 


, 


ing © Long live Petion;“ and 


in a ſhort time became ſo confider- 


ably thinned, that the king was 
enabled to retire into an inner 
apartment, in order to recover from 


the exceſſive fatigue which he had 
_ endured, While one diviſion of 


the rioters on their departure was 
paſſing by the royal bed-chamber, 
a man of ſome apparent lead among 


them, endeavoured to raiſe the envy 


and malice of his companions, by 
remarking how much finer the 
bed was, than thoſe upon which 
they ſlept. Others on their retreat 
were detected in attempts to carry 


away ſome of the royal plate. 80 
buſy, indeed, had they all been during 


their ſtay, whatever were their dif- 
ferent objects, that ſcarcely was 
there a room in the quarter of the 
Thuilleries inhabited by the royal fa- 
mily, the door of which had not 
been ſorced. One perſon, in parti- 


cular, had been obſerved to be ex- 


tremely active with his hatchet, 
who boaſted that he had already 
broken through' ſeveral doors, and 
was determined to proceed in his 
career, until he could have the 
queen ahve or dead. Indeed, many 
expreſſed the moſt inveterate ran- 


cour againſt her; and, from their ig- 
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norance of her perſon, much obloquy 
intended for her, Was laviſhed on 
the princeſs Elizabeth, who, finding 


their error, heroically forbade her 


attendants*to undeceive them. 
The queen, at the commence- 
ment of the tumult, was left by the 


king in an inner apartment, with 


the daupbin and the princeſs royal, 
it being his with to ſtem the torrent 
alone. As there ſeemed, however, a 
neceſſity for her appearance, ſhe went, 
with her children and attendants, into 
the council chamber, where a party of 


national guards ſurrounded her, and 
protected her, if not from inſult; at 


leaſt from injury. In order to pre- 
vent the populace from preſſing too 
near, the council table was brought 


up and placed in front of the royal 


family. Some confuſion at firſt 
aroſe at the door before it was 
opened, and an officer was wound 


ed in the hand; but, admittance 


being ſoon obtained, the rabble 
ruſhed in, with M. Santerre at their 


head. A red cap was offered to 


the queen, Which ſhe took and plac- 
ed upon her head, ſpeaking at the 


ſame time to the perſon, who offered 


it, with great affability; then, re- 


moving it from her own, ſhe put it 
on the head of the young dauphin, 


who wore it for a conſiderable 
time. Although torrents of abuſe 


were vomited without reſerve, the 
heart of every ſpettator was not 


equally unfeeling ; for a female a- 


mong the crowd, as ſhe paſſed, ſob- 


bed and wept aloud, .much to the 
indignation of Santerre, who an- 


gnly ordered her to quit the room. 


After the party had ſufficiently 


gazed at the queen, and many of 


them inſulted her in the coarſeſt 


terms, they moved away at the come 


mand of their- leader, and mingled 
| With 
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with the other crowds, which were 
now evacuating the palace . 

Amidſt all the dangers and trials 
of this threatening day, the king 


preſerved the moſt undiſturbed ſe- 
renity. When aſked by a grena- 
dier, who was in the room with 
him immediately before the irrup- 
tion of the populace, whether he 
was not afraid, he anſwered, No. 


«© Place your hand on my heart, 


« and feel, if it betrays any ſigns of 
« fear,” Then ſeizing the grena- 


dier's hand, he preſſed it forcibly. 
He was ſatisfied, 
indeed, in his own mind, that it 


to his boſom. 


was the intention of the inſurgents 
to aſſaſſinate him; and, long con- 
vinced as he had been, that he 


could not finally eſcape them, was 
indifferent to his own fate, whether 


he were murdered a little ſooner, 
or a little later. But he was full 
of the moſt tender ſolicitude for 
the ſafety of his family. It was 


for their ſakes alone that he con- 


deſcended to temporize. Oh!“ 
exclaimed he the next day to M. 
Bertrand, who was adviſing mea- 
ſures of vigour +, © if my wife and 
«* children were not with me, it 
« would ſoon appear that I am not 
« ſo weak as is imagined ;. but 


« what would become of them, if 


« the meaſures to which you allude, 
« ſhould fail?” He indulged him- 
ſelf in the hope, that if he ſhould 


fall ſingly, he might with his own 


blood redeem their lives; at leaſt 
if any thing fatal ſhould ultimately 
happen to them, he was anxious 


not to appear the immediate cauſe 
of their common deſtruction. 
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© The failure of the Jacobins in this 
plot, was attended with the uſua} 
conſequence of ſuch defeats, It ap. 
peared for a ſhort time to ſtrengthen 
the government. A general indig. 
nation was expreſſed, the next morn. 
ing, throughout the capital, and not. 
withſtanding that, ſome diſpoſitions. 
to renew the inſurrection were faint. 
'y manifeſted, the leaders ſhrunk 
rom the danger. The majority of the 
aſſembly, nevertheleſs, ſteadily con. 
tinued in the track which they had 
fo long been treading ; though for 
the preſent they proceeded with 
ſome little cautzon. They opened 
the fitting by voting honourable 
mention of an-addreſs trom Seranne, 
which thanked them for their late 
conduct in favour of the diſmiſſed 
miniſters. M. Averhoult, riſing 


to announce 2: motion of order, and 
ſetting out with an aſlertion, that 


violence had been offered to the 
liberty and dignity of the king, 
was inſtantly ſtopped, as a calum- 


niator of the people, and his mo- 


tion voted to be poſtponed, till the 


aſſembly was full. Immediately, 


another motion was made by M. 
Bigot Preameneu, for a new law to 
prohibit the aſſembling of men in 
arms, under the pretence of peti- 
tioning,. unleſs at the requiſition, 
and agreeably to the forms pre- 
ſcribed by the law. He moved this 
without any preface, as not fore- 
ſeeing any oppoſition to it. Op- 
poſed, however, it was. But after 
a ſhort debate, the majority, feel- 
ing probably ſome ſhame for having 
ſo implicated themſelves in the un- 


ſucceisful treaſon of the preceding 


The principal facts in the above account are taken from the depofitions, de» 


dlarations, and official reports in the appendix to the king's proclamation, pub» 
iſhed the £2th of July, See the liſt of authorities, State Papers, p- 276*.. 
© + Bertrand's Memoirs, vol. ii. p..299. 395 e 
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day, conſented to a decree, for- 
bidding any body of armed citi- 
zens, under any pretext whatever, 
to appear at the bar, defile through 
the hall, or preſent themſelves before 
any of the conſtituted authorities. 
Vet no ſooner had they paſſed it, 
than they countenanced a poor eva- 
ſion of it, by admitting ſome peti- 
tioners of the national guards, and 
the populace of Verſailles, who 
brought an adJreſs againſt M. La 
Fayette, to defile through the hall 
to the ſound of martial muſic, though 
their arms, indeed, were depoſited 
at the door. M. Averhoult's mo- 
tion now came on, and when, 
after various new interruptions, it 
was ſuffered to be made, it went 
merely to an enquiry; which, be- 
fore the queſtion was put, was alſo 
ſuggeſted in a letter from the king. 
Nevertheleſs, the motion and the 
letter were both ſent together, with- 
out any debate, to the new com- 
mittee of twelve; whither they 
were immediately followed by a 
report on the ſame ſubje from the 
miniſter of the home- department. 
In the evening, the law- officer of 
the department, M. Rhæderer, ſig- 
nified that a body of armed men 
was actually advancing againſt the 
palace; whereupon the aſſembly, as 
if to mark their diftruſt of the de- 


partment, and their good under- 


ſtanding with the municipality, ſent 
for M. Petion to give them infor- 
mation of the fact. He aſſured 


them, that the alarms were without 


foundation, and that order reigned 
throughout the capital. Inſtantly 
M. Guadet ſaw nothing but a plot 


* This converſation is related, with very little difference, in the Moniteur of 


Y 


ro renew the bloody day of the 


Champ de Mars, and-propoſed, that 


M. Rhæderer ſhould be heard at 
the bar, to explain the motives of 
his conduct; when a letter from 
him announced, that the armed 
crowd had ſhaped their courſe ano- 
ther way, and had been fince diſ- 


perſed: the intelligence of the 


danger had, however, been ſo re- 
peated and ſo uniform, that the na- 
tional guards had turned out.under 
arms. This laſt circumſtance gave 


immediate riſe to a new queſtion, 


by whoſe orders it had been done; 
but the mayor ſtepping forward 
to avow thoſe orders, all were at 


once ſatisfied, without a ſingle word 


of explanation. Eg 

M. Petion, the ſame evening, was 
at the palace, and reported there, 
that, the people having made their 
repreſentations, all was now quiet. 
Upon being preſſed by the king to 
allow *, that the ſcene of the pre- 
ceding day had been highly ſcan- 
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dalous, and that the municipal offi. 


cers had not done all they might 
to repreſs it, he inſolently anſwered, 


that they had done all they ought. _ | 
Some ſharp words ſucceeding, Louis, 


irritated even beyond the patience 
of his nature, bade him be ſilent; 


but the mayor, aſſuming a tone f 


affected ſuperiority, replied, . Sire, 


0 the magiſtrate of the people is | 


— + 


not to be ſilent, when he is doing 


« his duty, and ſpeaks the truth.” 


The king then charging him on - | 


his reſponſibility with the peace of 
Paris, put an end to the converſa- 
tion, by commanding him to retire. 


June 27th, and the Mercure Frangais, July 7th. | | 


I See State Papers, page 267. 
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A very judicious proclamation , 


drawn 
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drawn up by the new miniſter of the 
home- department, was now pub- 
"liſhed in the name of the king. At 
the ſame time, to remove every ſpe- 
cious pretence for clamour againſt 
him, he declared in council his pur- 
- poſe of appointing a ſecretary with- 
out delay; and for the protection of 
Paris, directed the miniſter officially 
to propoſe the levying of forty- two 
new battalions, inten ding to encamp 
them at Soiſſons. To this poſition, 
no man, who really looked to the mi- 
litary defence of che country, could 
ſtart an obje&on. It is the point 
of junction between the two roads, 
which lead to the capital from the 
weak parts, commonly called the 
two gaps, in the northern frontier; 
from Maubeug e on the one hide, and 
from Longwy and Montmedi on the 
other. 5 | 

Nor were theſe aQs of the king's 
government without producing all 
the effect, which could fairly be ex- 
pected from them The public opi- 


nion grew more and more favourable, 


and they who, from timidity, diſguſt, 


or de{pondency, had before ſtood in- 
different ſpectators of the ſtruggle 
between the contending parties, be- 

an to diſplay an appearance of 
intereſt and zeal in the royal cauſe, 
M. Bertrand urged his maſter to 
avail himſelf of this opportunity, to 
quit Paris, with tis family, openly, 
and after a formal notice of his in- 
tention to the aſſembly. And he 

reſented two plans for that purpoſe. 
But both were rejected, one as af- 
fording only a- choice of difficulties; 
the other as clearly derogating from 
the king's dignity. A propoſal 
was then made, through the ſame 
channel, by Buob, the juſtice of peace, 
who undertook to gain over the 


FE orice of the aſſembly, at a mo- 


ſpirit. 


I ; t * 


derate expence. This, however 
fared like the others. Louis, who 
remembered that his miniſters, in 
the time of the firſt aſſembly, had 
laviſhed between two and three mil. 
lions on that very object in vain 
(if the money was not embezzled, 


as there was reaſon to ſuſpect, hy 


the knavery of the agents) diſap- 


proved any repetition of the attempt. 


All that he could be induced to do, 
was to give his permiſſion, that M. 
Bertrand ſhould confult with M. 


 Montmorin and M. Malouet, upon 


the ſcheme of conduct, which they 
would jointly adviſe him to purſue, 
Accordingly, they recommended, 
that he ſhould re- eſtabliſn his guards 
without loſs of time; defer, as lone 
as poffible, the ſuppreſſion of the 
Swils guards, which had not yet 
been definitively ſettled, by the aſ- 
ſembly ; take every occaſion of iſ. 
ſuing . proclamations, and ſending 
down meſlages tending to develope 


the machinations: of his enemies, 


and to keep up the favourable diſ- 
poſition of the Pariſians towards his 


perſon and cauſe; endeavour to find 


means of withdrawing from the 
capital with ſafety ; and not divide 
his confidence, but be directed ſolely 
by the opinion of this inner cabinet. 
This laſt was an article which, ſitu- 
ated us he was, and ſurrounded by in- 
triguers and counſellors of ſo many 
various deſcriptions, it 15 not to be 
wondered, that he did not punctu- 
ally obſerve. The confuſion and 
imbecility, which neceſſarily follow- 
ed in his countels, added to the per- 
piexity and peril of his affairs. 
The majority of the aſſembly 
played their part in a very different 
They loſt no time, and in 


the vigour of their firſt attack on 
the king and his new adminiſtration, 
LE 
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frewed the reſolution, by which 
they were actuated, On the morn- 
ing of the 22d, the committee of 
twelve, paying no regard to the 
papers which had lately been re- 
ferred to them, took up the ſubject 
of the two decrees, as of the moſt 
preſſing concern., They ſent their 
reporter, M. Guyton Morveaux to 

ropoſe, that the miniſters ſhould 
# ſummoned to appear the next 
day, and ſhould then be required 
by the preſident to deliver in writ- 
ing, within four-and-twenty hours, 
a ſtatement of the meaſures taken 
for the ſafety of the empire, in put- 
ting a ſtop to the troubles excited by 
fanaticiſm, and in poſting a ſuffi- 
cient army of reſerve between the 
frontiets and Paris. 


The miniſters attended accord- 


ingly, and received the appointed 
charge: from the preſident. M. 
Lajarre, the miniſter of war, then 
reminded the aflembly of the ap- 
plication which he had made the 
evening before, for forty-two new 
battalions, and which had been re- 
ferred to a committee; adding, that 
the intention was to ſtation this 
force, if granted, at Soiſſons, and 
pointing out the local advantages 
of that ſpot. He was followed by 


the miniſter of the home-depart- 


ment, who communicated a bill 
which had been poſted up about the 
ſtreets, under the name of a peti- 
tion from the citizens of the ſuburb 
of Saint Antoine, to the national 
aſſembly. It denounced the king 
in explicit terms, as unworthy any 
longer to fill the throne; called for 
the ſword of juſtice to itrike at his 


head, and, if this their applica- 


tion ſhould be diſregarded, threat- 
ened themſelves to ſmite traitors 
wherever they found them, even in 


the boſom of the. aſſembly, M. 


tion. 


Terrier de Monciel, alſo proceeded 
to ſtate from the directory of the de- 
partment, that another petition was 
deſigned to be preſented the next 
diy, praying the aſſembly to reſtrain 
the royal negative to ſuch decrees 
only, as were not voted to be of ur- 
gency ; after which, another viſit was 
to be paid to the Thuilleries, to ex- 
tort a poſitive declaration from the 
king. The mayor, he ſubjoined, 
had reported to the directory, that he 


had not found the proclamation of the 


late law againſt armed aſſemblages, 
ſo effectual as might have been ex- 
pected, in the ſuburbs of St. An- 
toine and St. Marcel.“ The def- 
« tiny of France,” concluded the 
miniſter, „is in your hands. It 
«« depends perhaps, upon the mea- 
“ ſures which you may this day 
« take.” One voice immediately 
was heard, calling for the order of 
the day; M, Bazire denounced the 
king's proclamation as the cauſe of 
the new commotions; M. Saladin 
found nothing particularly preſſing 
in the official communication; but 
it was at laſt referred to the com- 
miſſion of twelve, with a direction 

for them to report upon it the ſame 
evening, when, at their recommen- 
dation, a decree was paſſed, deſign- 
ed to lead back the deluded people, 
as it was faid, by means of perſua- 


The account demanded from the 
miniſters, having, in conſequence of 
the explanation given on the ſpot 
by the miniſter of war, been reduced. 
to the ſingle point of religious trou- 
bles, M. Duranthon as miniſter of 


juſtice, took the lead in ſtating what 


He 


had been done in his office. 


aſſerted his great activity in pro- 


mulgating the laws, and his unre- 
mitting vigilance in watching over 
the tribunals that were to adminiſter 
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them. The effects of his exertions, 
he ſaid, were ſo happy, that the 


efferveſcence, which had reached its 
height, when he took the ſeals, was 


inlenſlib.y ſubſiding, and his diſ- 


patches for ſome days paſt were 


much .leſs alarming, than they had 
been in all the former period of his 


adminiſtration, What remained for 
the complete reſtoration of tranquil- 


hty, he threw entirely on the aſ- 
ſembly; as nothing more was want- 
ed, in his opin:on, than the enact- 


ment of ſtrong penalties upon all 


libellers of the conſtitution, and all 
diſturbers of the public repoſe, ac- 
companied by a preciſe definition 
of the latter crime. He urged 
them, therefore, immediately to em- 
ploy themſclves in filling up the 


chaſms of the penal code, and an- 
ſwered to them for the zeal and 


courage of all, whoſe province 1t 


* was to enforce obedience to the laws. 


The miniſter of the home-depart- 
ment informed the aſſembly, that 
he could add but little, having been 
fo ſhort a time in power, and during 
that time io totally occupied by the 
diſturbed ſtate of the capital. How- 


ever, he lad before them the copy 
of a circular letter which he had 


written, and in wiiich he inculcated 
a perfect toleration of religious 
principles, and a vigorous pt:ofe- 


Cution, and ſevere puniſhment of all 


fanatical agitators, ro whatever re- 


ligious ſyſtem they might belong. 


The reſt of the king's council ſaid 
nothing, as their reſpective offices 


had no connection with the ſubject. 


What had been ſtated by the mi- 
niſters, in no degree anſwered the 


views of thoſe who had brought 
them thither. Guadet at once cried 


out, that never had the decrees 
of the aſſembly been lighted and 


mocked with ſo much impuuity. 


2 


i 


* 


He did not want ſeparate reports; 
but an account from all the mi. 
niſters in a body, as forming the 
king's eouncil, of the meaſures, 
which they would adviſe to be ſub. 
ſtituted for the two decrees, lately 
negatived by the king. Any men 
who would take office in ſuch a criſis, 
without an entire plan of policy 
ready to meet the dithculties of the 
public fituation, were in his eyes 
traitors to their country. That 
plan of policy, whatever it was, the 
aſſembly demanded, and had a right 
toknow. He moved, therefore, that 
the miniſters ſhould be told to that 
effect by the preſident, and have 
three days more allowed them to 
prepare ſuch a general report, M, 
Muraire, one of the leading mem. 
bers in the committee of twelve, 
proteſted, that the former decree 
which had iſſued from thence, did 
not neceſſarily mean, what M. Gau- 
det had attributed to it; but the 
aſſembly might of courſe explain, 
or vary it how they pleaſed. Others 
objected, that the propoſition before 
them, if carried, would annihilate 
the independence of the executive 
power, which it was a fundamental 
principle of the conſtitution to pre- 


ſerve. - M. Dumolard ſuggeſted an 


amendment, which he thought very 
obvious and neceflary according to 
the language of the conſtitution; it 
was to confine the report to execu- 
tive meaſures only. But this, and 
every thing elſe originating on the 
ſame ſide, was overruled. The mo- 


tion of Guadet was voted, and com- 
municated immediately to. the mi- 


niſters by the preſident, who alſo 
enquired, by order of the aſſembly, 


what had been done in conſequence 


of the law creating the office of 
ſecretary to the council; to which 
it was anſwered, that the king bad 

E . probably 


probably made his choice at that 
very moment, and would loſe no 
time in declaring it. 
Though, in their new decree, the 
aſſembly had recurred to the queſ- 
tion relpoiing the protection of the 
capital from the enemy, yet ſo little 
anxious were. they 1n reality, that 
before they received any informa- 
tion whatever from the miniſters on 
that head, they put all the troops 
of the line then in Paris, at the 
king's diſpoſal, to be immediately 
marched to the frontiers. 
The miniſters indeed delayed their 


report beyond the appointed time, 


probably to take advantage of a 
circumſtance, on which their royal 
maſter for a moment placed ſome 
reliance. This was the appearance 
of La Fayette, in the name of his 
whole army, at the bar of the aſ- 
ſembly. The events of the 2oth 
of June, as the truth began to be 
more generally diffuſed, occaſioned 
a ſtrong ſenſation in the provinces, 
and all the three armies on the 
frontiers expreſſed 'much indigna- 
tion againſt the inſurgents, La Fay- 
ette early put a ſtop to the delihera- 
tions among the troops under his 
command; but undertook himſelf 
to repreſent their common ſenti- 
ments in a way leſs liable to objec- 
tion. Having therefore ſo arranged 
his meaſures with Marſhal Luckner, 
as that the ſervice ſnould not ſuffer 
during his abſence, he repaired to 
the capital, and delivered a peti- 

tion to the aſſembly in 
June 28th. his own individual fg 
racer, as a citizen, though with an 
avowal, that he ſpoke the ſenſe of 
his whole army. His demands were, 
that the inſtigators and leaders of 
the violences committed at the 
Thuilleries, on the zoth of June, 
ſhould be proſecuted and puniſhed 
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for high treaſon; that the Jacobins 
ſhould no longer be ſuffered to meet; 
and that efficacious meaſures ſhould 
bo- taken to enſure reſpect to the 
conſtituted authorities, eſpecially 
to the legiſlative body and the 
king. He was received, both on his 
arrival, and when he croſſed the hall 
to take his ſeat among the peti- 
tioners, with conſiderable applauſe, 
not only by many of the mem- 
bers, but by the galleries two. But 
as ſoon as he had ended, Guadet 
aroſe, aſked whether the general 
had leave of abſence from the mi- 
niſter of war, and demanded that 
the committee of twelve ſhould be 
directed to make a report the next 
day, on the danger of admitting 
roman of armies as petitioners. 

e was anſwered by M. Ramond, 
who,notwithſtanding occaſional mur. 
murs and interruptions, pronounced 
a warm panegyrick on the general, 


and in concluſion moved, that his 


petition ſhould be fent to the com- 
mittee, with inſt ructions for them to 
conſider, and report as early as poſ- 
ſible, what ſhould appear to them 


the moſt likely means to remedy the 


cauſes of diſorganization there de- 
nounced. And M. Gaudet's mo- 
tion having been rejected on a di- 
viſion, by 339 againſt 234, that of 
M. Ramond was finally carried, but 
not without a debate of more tu- 

mult and violence, than argument 


or diſcuſſion of any kind, « 


The next day, the miniſters ap. 


peared, and M. Duranthon read 
their joint report, to the ſame effect 
with that which he had before made 


in his own name, though rather 


fuller, and .ſtronger in moſt of the 


parts. This was followed by copies 


of an addreſs from the king to the 


French armies; and of a letter from 


the king, the 
TW, {ame 
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ſame in fubſtance as the petition of 


M. La Fayette. Theſe, and other 
pieces read by the other miniſters, 
were received in profound ſilence, 
and ordered to be printed. In the 
evening ſitting, the majority met 
with another blow, which might have 
daunted men leſs daring. A long 
addrefs in ſupport of M. La Fayette 
was preſented from Rouen, fizned 
with twenty thouſand names, and 
another from the department of 
Aiſne, equally ſpirited, though not 
carrying the ſame weight of num- 
bers, as it came only from the five 
adminiſtrators. The former was 
quietly paſſed over with the order of 
the day, but this latter was attacked 
with great vehemence. Nor were 
the jacobins without the walls of 
the aſſembly, leſs watchful of their 
opportunities, or leſs courageous 1n 
the uſe of them. It had been ſettled, 


that M. La Fayette ſhould review 
the national guards, but the clamour 


of his adverſaries, and the fear of the 
_ conſequences prevailed ; inſtead of 
the review, the general was invited 
to an entertainment given by ſome 
of the richeſt and beſt-diſpoſed re- 
giments; and the next day, having 
taken his leave of the aſſembly in a 
letter expreſſing his regret, that he 
could not carry an anſwer to his 
army, he departed to reſume his 
command. His conduct, from this 
period, became the great topic of 
praiſe or reproach in the petitions 
and addreſſes obtained by the oppo- 
Mite parties; and his correſpondence 


with Roland, already mentioned, 


was publiſhed by the latter to injure 
kim as much as poſſible with the 
army. + e 


The committee of twelve now 


ſent another reporter, M. Paſtoret, 
to communicate the reſult of their 
enquiries into the ſtate of the na- 


* 


tion. His ſpeech was printed and 
eirculated, but it was not com pletely 
ſatis factory to any ſet of men. The 
manner in which it treated the event 
of the 20th at the Thuilleéries, by 
no means pleaſed the majority. It 
conſidered the petition of that day 
as utterly unwarrantable, and ſaid, 
that the exceſſes then committed 
ought to be purſued by juſtice, and 
puniſhed by the law; that France 
felt indignation at the recital of 
them; and the ſame would inevita- 
bly be the ſentiment of all Europe, 
and the lateſt poſterity. On the 


other hand, it repreſented (but with- 


to a ſingle document 


out qa ow 
the aſſertion, and in 


in proof o 


dirett contradiction to the laſt in- 
telligence of the miniſter of juſtice) 


that the religious troubles were in- 
creaſing inſtead of being diminiſhed, 
and that new laws of coercion were 
iodiſpenſable. But it again offended 
the democratical faction by attack. 
ing, though with ſome qualifications 
and ſoftening phraſes, the popular 


ſocieties and the licence of the preſs, 


againſt the latter of which evils it 


announced the ſpeedy propoſal of 
ſuitable penalties. Full of compro- 


miſes as this report was, it produced 
little effect, and remained, in truth, 
A dei Tonery ne 8 
The military committee was ready 


with their opinion on the king's 
propoſal to levy forty-two new bat- 


talions. But the committee of 
twelve puſhed forward their project 
of a decree on the ſame Abies, 
which was in the ſpirit of their 
former proceeding, made up of weak 
compromiſes. It went to eſtabliſh 
the new camp at Soiſſons; but in- 
ſtead of raiſing the neceſſary foree 
in the way meant by the king, 


which would have given the chance 


of better- affected men, it took at 
N one 
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once all the volunteers then on their 
march, who had been ſelected by 
the jacobin clubs for the ſecret ob- 
ject of Servan's original decree. 
It alſo incidentally legalized their 
meeting at Paris to celebrate the 
anniverſary of the federation ; but 
then ordered, that they ſhould ſtay 
only three days longer in the ca- 

ital. It was eaſy to foreſee that 


the laſt of theſe articles, which could 


alone render the reſt ſafe, was not 
likely to be very ſcrupulouſly ob- 
ſerved, without a more eficient go- 
vernment to enforce it. The king, 
however, ſanctioned the decree the 
ſame da; ium 1 wed 
MM. Thuriot ſoon after brought on 
a meaſure more directly pointed to 
the views of the majority. Encou- 
raged by two cr three petitions 
from ſome of the more violent ſec- 


tions, he moved, that the entire 


ſtaff of the Pariſian national guards 
ſhould be diſbanded ; that the fit- 


tings of the ſections ſhould be voted 


permanent, and a. proclamation made 
that the country was in danger; 
Aud the firſt part of his motion, 
after a thort, but ſharp debate, was 
carried, with an amendment ex- 
tending it to the ſtaff of the national 
guards, in all cities and towns con- 
taining 50,000 fouls and upwards. 
Ihe primary aſſemblies were to 
chuſe the officers. als 
About the ſame time, the new 
miniſtry gave the firſt ſign of their 
approaching diflolution. Duranthon, 
having received repeated warnings 
through the journals conducted by 
the Girondiſts, as well as in their 


ſpeeches, thought it prudent to obey 
the intimation, reſigned. the ſeals, 


and retired to his native city of 
Bourdeaux. His ſucceſſor in office 
was M., Dejoly, who had been ſe- 
cretary of the council about a Week: 


ſelf or his government. bn 
Ihe retreat of M. Duranthon was 
probably haſtened by the danger, 


ceeded 


The new miniſter of juſtice, when he 
 anounced himſelf in that character, 


brought down a very gracious meſ- 
ſage from the king to the aſſembly, 
directly propoſing a public renewal 


of the federation on the approach- 


ing anniverſary. But it was not the 
intention of the majority, that Louis 
ſhould gam any popularity on that 


occaſion. The communication was 


coldly received, ſome captious ex- 


ception taken at a fingle phraſe 


hardly capable of an unfavourable 
conſtruction, and the letter referred 


for the opinion of the committee of 


twelve, without delay ; which was 
only prevented by the awkward ex- 
pedient of a lecond meſſage in ex- 
planation of the firſt. And ſhortly 


after, another meſſage, deſigned to 
catch public favour at the expence of 


the king's perſonal ſeelings, by no- 


tifying to all Europe, that he diſ- 


avowed his exiled brothers, was ſent 
down with as little benefit to ham- 


which he may have foreſeen from a 
momentous Aentben then recently 
opened, of a nature to agitate and 
enflame the populace. 


It was a 
conſideration of the meaſures moſt 


% 
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proper to be taken with a view to 


the public ſafety, againſt foreign 
and domeſtic enemies. Vergniaud 
had been already heard in a long 


declamation, principally levelled a+ 
gainſt the king. The firſt of many 


meaſures which he ſubmitted to the 


aſſembly, was to declare the country 


in danger. But the form of doing 5 


this had not yet been ſettled, though 
the ſubject had been brought before 


them previouſly by M. Jean De- 


bry. His propoſition was therefore 


adopied, before the aſſembly pro- 
further, And ſcme of the 


conſequences 


f 
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eonſequences attendant on this de- 
claration, whenever it ſhould be 
made, were to be, that the coun- 
cils of the departments and diſtricts, 
the municipalities, and councils-ge- 
neral of the communes, were to be- 
come permanent, and all volunteers 
might ſerve in the national guards 
without any uniforms, contrary to 
an expreſs proviſion of the conſti- 
tutional code. It was afterwards 
added, that in all ſuch junctures, 
che members of the king's council 
ſhould be jointly, as well as ſepa- 
rately, reſponſible for the whole con- 
duct of the executive power: and 
freſh reports were demanded in- 
Kantly 
The drift of all this could not be 
miſtaken. 19 28 
In this ſituation of affairs, at the 
moment when Briſſot was going to 
deliver a ſet harangue on the ſtate 
of the nation, one of the moſt ſin- 
| July 7th. gular ſcenes occurred, that 


public aſſembly. M. Lamourette, 
_ the conſtitutional biſhop of Lyons, 
rofe, and declared that he meant to 
ſpeak to order on the ſubject of 
that debate. Many extraordinary 
meaſures, he obſerved, had been, 
and many more probably would be 
propoled ; but none of them hit the 
mark, becauſe none of them aimed 


at the center; none aſcended to the 


true ſource of the evil. It lay, he 


thought, in the diſaſtrous diviſions 


of the aſſembly. One fide charged 
the other with the ſeditious detign 


of wiſhing to deſtroy the monarchy: 


the latter retorted, that their col- 
leagues wiſhed to introduce an ariſ- 
_ tocratical government, known under 
the name of the two chambers. 
Let ns then,“ continued he, amidft 


reiterated applauſes from every part 


of the hall, (with one unanimous 
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from the exiſting miniſters. 


was ever exhibited in a 
tions, 


X. * 


* 


« and irrevocable oath, let us blaf 
« for ever the project both of 2 
« republic and of two chamber;, 
« J move that the preſident ſhall 
de put the queſtion for all to ſtand 


% up, who abjure and execrate alike 


« a republic and two chambers,” 
He had ſcarcely finiſhed, when every 
member preſent ſtood up at the 


fame moment, and, in the moſt {. 


lemn attitude of ſwearing, pro- 
nounced” the declaration, that the 
would never ſuffer, either by the 
introduction of the republican ſyſ. 
tem, or by the eſtabliſhment of two 
chambers, any change whatever to 


be made in the exiſting conſtitution. 


Aſter this ceremony, they ruſhed 
acroſs the hall into each others em- 
braces, the oppoſite parties affectedly 
mingling together, and they, who 
had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by any 
marked perſonalities, oftentatiouſ] 

feating themſelves ſide by ſide. The 
galleries took their part in the ge- 
neral joy by ſhouts and acclama- 
As ſoon as order was a 
little reſtored, M. Emery remarked, 
that when the aſſembly was united 
within itſelf, fimilar harmony ſhould 
reign between all the powers of the 
ſtate ; and ſuggeſted that twenty- 


four members ſhould be inſtantly 


deputed to acquaint the king with 

the happy occurrence of that day. 
Louis, attended by his miniſters and 
the twenty-four deputies, entered 
amidft cries, which of late he had 
not often heard. He told them with 


every appearance of ſincerity, that 


no act was ſo touching to his heart as 
the union of all for the weal of their 
country ; he had long defired that 
fortunate moment, and his wiſh was 


now accompliſhed. He had come, he 


ſaid, to expreſs in'perſon, that the na- 
tion and the king were one. If they 


had the ſame object in view, their 


united 
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anited efforts would ſave France. 
Their king would always give them 
that example of attachment to the 
conſtitution, which ſhould unite all 
Frenchmen. To a ſuitable anſwer 
from the preſident, he declared in 
reply, that he was ſorry to have 
been under the neceſſity of waiting 
for a deputation, ſo eager was lie 
to be in the midſt of them on ſuch 
an occaſion. When he retired, he 


was followed by every mark of cor- 


dial ſatisfaction and delight from 
the aſſembly and the galleries. 
Many of thoſe who joined in this 
oath were beyond all doubt unfeign- 
edly tranſported by the enthuſiaſm 
of the moment. But ĩt is clear that 
the popular leaders, who were per- 
petually accuſing. Louis of perfidy 
and perjury, meant nothing leſs than 
the engagement which they then 
took, Briſſot inſtantly requeſted 
time to reviſe the diſcourſe; which 
he had prepared for that day; mean- 
ing, as he profeſſed, to efface what- 
ever might tend to revive animoſi- 
ties now buried for ever; but he 
confldered the meaſures which he 
had to ſubmit, as too critical and 
important to be ſuppreſſed. And 
two days after, when the debate on 
the means of public ſafety was re- 
ſumed, he pronounced a ſpeech, from 
which it is difficult to imagine what 
could have been retrenched, as too 
violent, He declared, that they had 
a right to diſpoſe of their own per- 
ſonal reſentments, but not of the 
national juſtice, If it were poſſible, 
that they had coaleſced among them- 
ſelves to ſpare the guilty, it would 
de a true conſpiracy. He would 
paint the executive power, ſuch as 
it was, up to the moment of the 
late union; and no man is changed 
in a fingle day. He ſhould look 
upon himſelf as a traitor, as the 


' proclamation on the events of the 


fave the ſtate; therefore, he thou 


vegatived ; vote them to have Joſt = 


butcher of his fellow citizens, if 
he could put any faith in ſuch a 
ſudden converſion; and, for the 
pleaſure of apparent harmony, ſet 
aſide the means of ſuperintendence, 
and the acts of rigour, which the 
conſtitution made it their duty to 
adopt. © I tell you,” ſaid he, 
te that to ſtrike at the court of 


the Thuilleries, is to ſtrike all 
% the traitors at once. There you 


« ought to aim vigorous blows. 
« Every half-meaſure ſhews a fee 
ble mind: cauſtics muſt be ap» 
« plied to gangrenes. The mi- 
4 niſter of juſtice has told you, that 
“% the cauſe of our evils is to be 
« found in ſome chaſms of the penal 
“code, in the plaudits of the gal- 5 
te leries, and ſome exaggerated K 
« writings. Is not this to be grave= _ 
* ly occupied about a broken ſhin, 

« when there is an abſceſs in the 

« head?” He then proceeded, un- 


der a. promiſe of proving his accu- 


ſations, to give the ſame repreſen- 
tations, which he and others had ſo _ 
often given before, of the king's 
alledged guilt, and the conſpiracy of 
the court, in the whole: management 
of the war, and in the internal go- 
vernment of the kingdom; adding 
new charges, levelled at the royal 


2ath of June, at the addreſſes from 
the directories of the departments, 
and the political interference of La 
Fayette and the other generals. ws 
it neceſſary, that the aſſembly 
ſhould immediately declare the 
country in danger; examine into 
the king's condutt, whether it did 
not amount to an abdication ;' pro- 
nounce the miniſters, all and each, 
lee the acts intended to 


replace ne decrees, which had been 


the 


i 


the confidence of the nation; pro- 


ſecute particularly the miniſter of 


war, and the miniſters of the foreign 
and home departments; inſtitute 


Informations againſt the ſecret com- 


mittee, which beſieged the king; 
create a committee of public ſafety, 
compoſed of fewer members, but 


of the moſt active, vigilant, intre- 


pid, and inflexible characters, to 
whom all charges of high-treaſon 
ſhould be referred; accelerate, by 
ſome ſupplemental law, the proceed- 
ings of the high court at Orleans ; 


bring to ſpeedy puniſhment, thoſe 


who commanded deliberations at 


the head of armies ; ſell the eſtates 
and effects of the emigrants; take 
from them every hope of an amneſty, 


which only emboldened them ; and, 
finally, cheriſh and ſupport the po- 


to the inſtruction of the nation. 


. Be people,” cried he in pero- 


G 


rating, „be ever and only people; 


* make no diſtinction between men 
« of property and of no property; 


« drag into day all the expences of 
« the civil lit; let the aſſembly 


« be the king's only committee; 
« the people his only confidant ; 


4 let pikes be mingled with muſ- 
« kets to guard him ; and let him, 


in the midit of all, be a man of 


« the 14th of July.” 


This tranſcendant 1 Lon of re- 
publican eloquence was followed by 


the report of the miniſters, who 
apologized at the ſame time for the 
undigeſted heap of details, which 


their various interruptions had not 


permitted them, in the ſhort period 


allowed for the purpoſe, to reduce 


into better order. One member of 


the majority cried out, that they 


were tricked and betrayed 


ters were giving their doſes of 


every 
miniſ- 


ſide. Another ſaid, that t 
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opium, while the enemy was ad. 


vancing ten leagues a- day. A freſh 
report was demanded from the mi- 


niſters within twenty-four hours, 


and they were hooted by the gal. 


leries as they left the hall. They 
produced their new. report, prefac. 
ing it with a declaration, that the 

would ſubmit to no reſponſibility, 
except that impoſed by the law and 
the conſtitution, which was different 
from that attempted to be thrown | 
upon them by the aſſembly; and 
concluding with the intelligence, 
that they all had, that morning, ſig- 
nified to the king their intention of 
reſigning. One great object of the 
pre being thus attained, they 
obſerved a profound ſilence reſpecd. 
ing the miniſters, and preceeded to 


debate the motion ſo repeatedly 


pular ſocieties, as highly eſſential made, for declaring the country in 


danger. Aſter much inflammatory 
language, it was adjourned to the 
next day, when 1t was carried, and 
two addreſſes voted, one to the 
army, and another to the nation, 
In the mean time, as the ſoldiers 
arrived from the provinces to afliſt 
at the federation, they had been 
courted and careſſed by the aſſem- 


bly. A particular part of the gal- 
lery was reſerved for their accom- 


modation; and they were received 
with all honour, when any of them 
came to preſent petitions againſt 
the king, M. La Fayette, or the 
directories of the departments. By 
their aid, and that of the ſections in 
Paris, it was hoped, that the pub - 
lic opinion, expreſſed by ſixty nine 
out of the eighty- three depart- 


ments, by the inhabitants of Rouen 
to the number of twenty thouſand, 


by thoſe of Paris to the number of 
thirty thouſand, and by the majori- 
ties of {everal other large cities and 
towns, might be overborne and 


| ſtifled, 


Rifled. - Wich the ſame view alſo, 
an addreſs was now. brought for- 
ward from the 'council- general of 
the commune of Marſeilles, It re- 
cited the articles in the declaration 
of rights, which inſiſted on the 
natural equality of man, and aſſert- 
ed that every thing in the conſtitu- 
tion, contrary to that declaration, 
ought to be rejected. It then ran 
into a long invective on the abſur- 
dity of recognifing: an hereditary 
monarch, and of arming him with 
the powers granted to the king by 
the tirſt aſſembly, The legiſtature, 
therefore, was called upon to.abro- 
gate this part of the work of their 
predeceſſors. 'The language of the 
addreſs throughout, was direct, 
ſtrong, and audacious. It was much 
applauded by the audience in the 
galleries, and eſpecially in that, 
where the Federates, as they were 
called, had their ſeats. But in the 
aſſembly none ventured to give it 
any countenance, while many called 
loudly for ſome brand of infamy to 
be put upon it. M. Le Croix ob- 
ſerving, however, that it was im- 
poſſible to proceed on the ſubject, 
as, by a ſtanding order lately adopt - 


ed, all addreſſes and petitions were 


to be referred, without diſcuſſion, to 
the committee of twelve, the for- 
mer mayor of Marſeilles, M. Mar- 
tin, on whom Mirabeau had con- 
ferred the firname of the Juſt, 
aroſe ; but before he had finithed 
one ſentence, at the firſt ex preſſ̃on 
of cenſure, was ſtopped by loud 
murmurs from the galleries, inſo- 
much that the preſident was obliged 
to ſend a party of the guards on 
duty, for the purpoſe of preſerving 
ſilence there. M. Martin then de- 


manded, in the name of Marſeilles, 


groaning as, he ſaid, that city was, 
under the dominion of the factious, 


been 
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that the aſſembly would give a looſe 


to all their ſeverity againſt the au- 
thors, whom he deſcribed as a mi- 


nority that had made their way to 


power by faction. He had heard 
{ome little time of this criminally 


impudent addreſs, but had cherrthed 


hopes, that it would never have 
dared to ſhew its face. As it had 
appeared, he owed it to himſelf, to 
his conſtituents, to the aſſembly, to 
his country, to call down juftice 
upon the authors. M. La Croix 
explained, that without giving an 

dreſs, 


opinion on the merits of the a 
he ouly meant to remind the aſſem- 
bly-of its own ſtanding order; but 


upon the galleries being -reprovet 
for apptauding him; “it is very 


« aſtomihing,” added he, “that the 


« members of the aſſembly will brave 


«the Federates who aſſiſt at the ſit- 


„ tingz?”? to which M. Girardin 
readily replied, « It is very aftoniſh- 
„ ing that the ſoldiers of the law 
& ſhew no reſpect to the delivera- 
«© tions of the legulature.” The 
addreſs, which was abandoned on all 
ſides, as clearly contrary to the con- 
ſtitution, was finally. ſent to the 
committee of twelye, with the addi- 
tion that their report ſhould be pre- 
ſented the next day; but no further 
proceeding appears to have been 
had upon it. 5 uh 
On the king's fide, nothing was 
done, or even attempted, to reſiſt 
the force with which his enemies 


were plainly preparing to ſurround ' 


and deſtroy him. When Buob, at 
his own hazard, made the experi- 
ment, which he had recommended, 


for influencing the galleries, Louis, 
diſcovering what had taken place, 


from the partial effects which had 
oduced by it, ſent poſitive 
orders *that the deſign ſhould be 


abandobed. Soon after M. La Fay- 


* ette, 


* 
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ette, exaſperated by the united fac- 
tions of Jacobins, and inſpirited by 
the avowed opinion of the greater 
as well as better part of France in 
His favour, tranſmitted to the king a 
plan, which, he ſaid, was ready dor 
execution, to open a way for him 
through his enemies, and eſtabliſh 
him in ſafety either at Compeigne, 
or in the northern part of the king- 
dom, ſurrounded by his guards and 


ſuch of the troops as were moſt faith- 


ful; all which was to have been done 
conſtitutionally. Louis, however, 
neither believing La Fayette quali- 
fed to reſtore the monarchy, like 
Monck, nor the plan, on the face of 
it, efficacious enough for ſuch a pur- 
Poſe, returned a gracious anſwer in 
the negative, telling him, after an 
acknowledgment of his loyal inten- 


tions, that the beſt ſervice which 


« he could do, was to continue to 
« make himſelf a terror to the fac- 
* tious, by ably performing his du- 
* ty as a general.” 5 
Neither was much more vigour 
ſhewn by the king on a queition, 
Which perhaps more than any other 
was deciſive of his fate; as it involved 
no leſs than the command of Paris. 


This was the ſuſpenſion of Petion 


from his office. The directory of the 


department having fully examined 
the conduct of the mayor relative to 
the events of the zcth of June, not- 
withſtanding a report in his favour 
by their law officer, M. Rhaderer, 
paſſed a vote, on the th of July, 
to ſuſpend him from his functions. 
Inſtantly petition upon petition was 

preſented from the more republican 
ſections, and other popular meetings, 
where his faction had any ſway, all 
calling for protection to * the vir- 
« tuous mayor.” As the ferment 


⁊ ges State Papers p. 2689 to 276“. 
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worked, it was alſo demanded, that 
the directory of the department 
ſhould be diſmiſſed, and another 
choſen. Petion himſelf complained 
in the tone of an injured man to the 
aſſembly, that a final deciſion was 
ſo long delayed, the law requiring, 
that the king ſhould ratify or annul 


the ſentence of the directory in ſuch 


caſes. The miniſters anſwered, that 
they had not yet received the pro. 
ceedings from the officers of the 
department. When they had ob- 
tained them, fearful of exerciſing 
the power velted. in the crown b 
the conſtitution, they adviſed their 
maſter to ſubmit the queſtion altoge- 
ther to the legiſlature, on the ground 
that it perſonally concerned himſelf, 


But the majority of that body af- 


fecting a tenderneſs for the prero- 
gative, which they in no degree felt, 
referred the ſubject back to the ex- 


ecutive power. Thus puſhed upon 


it, the king determined firmly to do 
his duty, and accordingly ratified 
the ſuſpenſion, the motives of which 
were very ſatisfactorily explained in 
a long proclawation®, accompanied 


by a great variety of documents. But 


no ſooner had this lawful act of his 
power been announced to the aſſem- 

ly, than the majority, as if to ſhew, 
that their former apparentdeference 
to him, was only to find a more ſig- 


nal occaſion- of mortifying and dif- 


honouring him, took up the queſtion, 
and, after hearing Petion, who had 
declined making any defence either 
before the directory of the depart- 
ment or the king's council, and after 
a repetition of that defence, and of 
M. Rhæderer's argument in the form 
of a report from the committee of 


twelve, reſtored the mayor at once 
to the plenitude of his functions. M. 


=" 30 
5 * 
* 
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Manuel, the law officer of the com- 
mune, who had alſo been ſuſpended, 
being unable to appear from indiſ- 
poſition, the conſideration of his caſe 
was poſtponed ; and, with the weak- 
neſs and contradiQtion, which mark- * 
ed the proceedings of the commit- 
tee that propoſed the meaſure, the 
miniſters were directed to give àn 
account within three days, of the 
proſecutions inſtituted againſt ſuch 
as had been concerned in the diſ- 
orders of the 26th of June. 
M. Petion reſumed the mayoralty 
on the very day of the federation, 
Every thing was ſtudiouſly.contrived 
on that occaſion to prejudice the 
royal cauſe, as much as poſſible, in 
the eyes of the people. Immedi- 
ately previous to the ceremony, the 
preſident of the aſſembly went to 
15 the foundation-ſtone of a pillar 
to be dedicated to liberty, on the 
ruins of the Baftile: In the order 
of the ceremonial itſelf, one change 
was made, and, in the language of 
the decree paſſed to“ regulate it, 
another; the object of both which 
was to hold out the king as inferior, 
who, in 1790, was clearly recog- 
niſed as ſuperior to the preſident : 
neither was he deſired; as then, to 
take upon himſelf, and officers un- 
der his immediate orders, the actual 
command of all the troops and na- 
tional guards. But the greateſt in- 
ſult of all was the hired cry, which 
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reſounded in his ears, of honou? te 
Petion, and hoſhlity to royalty.” 
The Federates, it was remarked, ex- 


hibited a ſtriking contraſt to thoſe,” 


who had arrived in the ſame charac- 
ter two years before. The latter. 
had given many proofs of attach-" 
ment to the king, who teſtified r 
with affecting ſenſibility, rhe ſatis- 
faction with which he pauſed on* 
the remembrance of that epoch, and 
which made thoſe the ſweeteſt mo- 


ments of his ſtay in Paris. On thi” 


contrary, the greater part of the 


national guards, who now came fro 
the provinces, ſhewed in their fierce” 


and eager countenances; the fatal' 
purpoſe for which they had been 
choſen, However, the, preſident; 
the members of the legiſlative body 
the national güards, the troops; and 
all the citizens preſent, on behalf of 
themſelves, nd | the whole people, 


now again ſolemnly ſwore, on what _ 
they called the altar of their coun” 
try, to maintain the conſtitution de? 


creed by the firſt aſſembly, and ti 
be faithful to the nation; the laws 
c To kb: 
On the evening öf that day, am 
attempt was made to aſſaſſinate the 

queen f. A grenadier of the national 

guards, induced, it is faid, by # 

mall ſum of money given, and 4 
much larger promiſed by Santerfey 
undertook the taſk. But, intelli- 

gence of the deſign having been 


* In the federatioh of 1790, the order of ſwearing aſcended from the national 


guards, through the preſident and the aſſembly, to the king; who having received? 
as ſuperior, their oazhs; took that appointed for himſelf. In 1792, by placing 
the national guards laſt, inſtead of firſt, the order appeared to deſcend from the” 
preſident through the king, to them, The decree of 1790 direded the preſident” 


* 


to be placed © o the right hant 4 the 
fame thing, appointed the king's feat“ 


ting; that of 1792, in exprefling thE 
on le ft of the fest., Tu pro. 


portion as theſe circumſtances ſeem mimite and trifling, they more ſtrongly mark” 
the determined ſyſtem which then appeared, of degrading and. virtually depoſing 


the unfortunate Louis the XVIch. 


"© 


+ See the authentictranſlation of his declaration, State Papers for 1591, p. 230%; 
Bertrand's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 342, &c. ö e 
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caſually obtained, and his perſon 
particularly deſcribed, a ſtrict watch 
was kept for him. Once he was ob- 
ſerved, but made his eſcape. Coming, 
however, a ſecond time, he was 
ſeized about eleven o'clock, at the 
foot of the ſtair-caſe leading to the 
queen's apartment, and on ſearch- 
ing him at the guard-room, a cut- 
laſts was found concealed in the 
lining of his coat. The next morn- 
ing, when it was intended to carry 
him before a magiſtrate for examin- 
ation, he was yeſcued by a band of 
ruffians, ſent for that very purpoſe 
to the palace, | 5 


The leaders of the aſſembly in 


the very next ſitting, took a new 
ſtep preparatory to their intended 
attack on the palace, Louis had not 
_ exerciſed the power, which a late 


_ decree had veſted in him, of ſend-. 


ing the troops of the line out of 
Paris. A new decree therefore was 
moved, which had not even a pre- 
tence of looking to the military de- 
fence of the frontiers, but plainly 
confeſſed the view of the mover. 
It ordered all, who were in garri- 
ſon at Paris, to be immediately 
ſent thirty thouſand toiſes from the 
place where the legiſlative body 
fate, agreeably to the conſtitutional 
code, which made the conſent of 
the aſſembly neceſſary for the pre- 
| ſence of any troops within that diſ- 
tance. M. Girardin objected, but 
ineffectually, that to march away 
all the old, ſteady, diſciplined forces, 


was a ſtrange propoſition indeed, to 


come from the ſame men, who had 
thrown the kingdom into a convul- 


ſion, by inffiting ſo loudly on the 


neceſſity of forming a new camp of 


* Ils (les Federes) ne vouloient pas 


twenty thouſand raw recruits, for 
the protection of the capital. But 
the majority had already gone too 
far, and were too confident in their 
own ſtrength to regard appearances 
any longer; and the motion was 
carried as it ſtood. The attention 
of the aſſembly was then called to 
the continuance of the Swiſs guards, 
and it was referred to the diplo. 
matic committee, to report, at an 
early period, on the terms of their 
engagement; but no final reſolution 
was ever taken on the ſubject. Theſe 
meaſures were followed by the in- 
ſtitution of a new armed force for 
the police of the city; and it was 
expreſsly to confiſt of ſuch among the 
old French guards, and other troops 
of the line, concerned in the early 
ſeditions of the revolution, as had 
not yet enliſted anew in the army. 
The time allowed for the ſtay of 
the Federates in thecapital expired, 
and they ſhewed no. inclination to 
leave it. Out of nearly three thou- 
ſand (they did not amount to more) 
-two thouſand only enrolled them- 
ſelves, as willing to ſerve in the 
camp at Soiſſons; nor were theſe at 
all ready to depart. Their gene- 
ral language is repreſented to have 
been , that they would not go 


without overturning the throne of 


Louis: the XVIth; and they fre- 
quently expreſſed this their determi- 
nation in a manner, which even the 
chiefs of their own faction thought 
highly imprudent. Some of them 
had gone ſo far as to inſult the 
queen in the gardens of the Thuil- 
leries, with ſongs of revolutionary 
ribaldry, and by refuſing to take off 
their hats when ſhe paſſed. The 


retourner chez eux ſans avoir renverſe 


Louis XVI. du tröne: ils s'en expliquaient ſouvent d'une maniere très-imprudente. 


Compte-rendu de Jerome Petion 


4 
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offenders 
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offenders were chaſtiſed, as they de- 


ſerved, by her attendants ; and they 
came the next day to the bar of the 


aſſembly, with an inſolent addreſs, 


demanding juſtice. In conſequence 
of this event, the garden gates were 
kept ſhut. 


mations in the aſſembly, and of 
a riot on the 21ſt at the palace: the 


windows of which were broken, 
and the garden gates almoſt forced, 
when M. Petion arrived, and by his 


influence prevented any greater out- 
rage, though he was not able to pre- 
vail on the multitude to diſperſe. 
The Federates were the chief mov- 
ers in all theſe diſturbances of the 
capital. The J acobins put in practice 
every art to debauch them ſtill more, 
and to puſh them on to new acts of 
audacity. About ſixty only of their 
number had the virtue to reſiſt the 
general corruption, and to acquaint 
the aſſembly with the means of ſe- 
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This neceſſary ſtep be- 
came the ſubject of popular decla- 


| 


* * 


thoſe againſt whom the revolution 
was made. And three days after, 


they ſent a deputation to the bar of 


the aſſembly, in the name of the 


whole body, and as on behalf of all 


the departments, to demand, that the 
king's functions ſhould be ſuſpended, 
as a preliminary ſtep to a judicial 
enquiry, whether he had not forfeit- 


ed the crown; and that the primary 


aſſemblies ſhould be convoked to 
deliberate and vote; whether there 
ought not to be a national con ven- 
tion to reconſider the articles of the” 
conſtitutional code feſpecting the 
executive power. It was added, 


there was not an hour, not a moment 


to be loſt. If this were not done, 


ſource, that of exerting all its 
ſtrength, and cruſhing all its tyrants. 


None of the royaliſt or feuillant 


party ventured to propoſe ſending. 
them out of Paris; but M. Chodiẽu 


on the other ſide, moved that they 
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the country would have but one re. 


duction employed upon their fellows. 
The reſt gave themſelves up to be 
the ready inſtruments of the moſt 
deſperate deſigns. They treated the 
aſſembly with an irreverence that 


ſhould remain till they were formed 

into regular battalions. This of = 
courſe was oppoſed, and the afſſem- IM 
bly, obliged to take ſome meaſure a . 
little colourable, at laſt referred the 


obſerved no bounds, threatening the 
members, whoſe political opinions 
they diſliked, and the preſident him- 
ſelf, when he interfered, with their 
clenched fiſts and their ſabres from 
the galleries, They aſſumed a ſort 
of corporate authority over the 
whole kingdom. They publiſhed a 
circular addreſs * to the depart- 
ments, calling on their. brethren - 
every where to riſe, and ſwear with 
them to annihilate even the leaſt 
veſtiges of ariſtocracy, and not ſuffer 
any longer, at the head of the armies, 
the legiſlation, and the government, 


whole arr wg a ble in all its circum- 
ſtances, to 


e ſettled between the 
miniſter of the home- department and 


the mayor, who thus obtained a di- 


rect authority over them, and would 
be able to delay their departure as 
long as might Be neceſſary for the 


plot of his faction, now rapi dly ap- | 


proaching to another criſis. _ 
Nor were the Jacobins leſs buſy 
in the provinces, through the corre- 


ſponding committees of their clubs, 


and emiſſaries ſent into every part 
of the kingdom. They blew into 


increaſed rage all the old animoſi- 


* For the account of this addreſs, ſee * Le Defenſeur de la Conſtitution, par 


Roberſpierre,“ page 506. 
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ties againſt the nobles and the ca- 
tholic clergy. One falſehood they 
ſpread every where with miſchiev- 
ous effect: they aſſerted, and with- 
out the ſlighteſt foundation, that in 
_ the different ſkirmiſhes with the 
Auſtrians, ſeveral emigrated prieſts, 
dreſſed as ſoldiers, were found a- 


mong the ſlain of the enemy. In 
fome places they dexteroufly availed 


themſelves of local circumſtances, 
At Breſt, advantage was taken of an 
horrid act committed by a man in a 
fate of inſanity. He had deſtroyed 
his wife and children. Fhe melan- 
holy ſituation of his mind was fulty 
dug on the ſtricteſt enquiry ; and 

e was hberated. But he did not 
communicate with the new church, 
and therefore all was attributed to 
fanaticiſm. Accordingly, it was made 


the principal foundation of a reſolu- 


tion for ſcizing every OC 
prieſt throughout the department, an 

committing them to eloſe imprſſon · 
ment in the caſtle of Breſt, with the 
option only of baniſhment to Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy, by the firſt ſhips. 


In the South, a raſh and ill- con- 


certed attempt made by M. Duſail- 
lant, an old officer with the croſs of 
St. Louis, to raiſe the ſtandard of 
royalty in the neighbourhood of 
Jales, and thus make a diverſion in 


favour of the combined powers and 


the exiled princes, not only drew 
ſwift deſtruction on himſelf and his 
followers, never amounting to ſo 
many as two thouſand men, but, af- 


ing a pretence for collecting fif- 


ty thoaſand national guards in that 
quarter, ſubjected all the miſerable 
country around to the ſame rapine, 
conflagrations, and cruelties as the 
fame troops had before ſpread in 
Niſmes, Avignon, and the Comtat 
Venaiſin, with impunity, juſtifica- 


Von, and praiſe from the leaders of 
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patched. But the 


Rc 
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the former aſſembly, A band of 
theſe ferocious men, went to the 
priſon of Alais on the day of the fe- 
deration, delivered in triumph ſome 
of their aſſociates who had been con- 
fined there for robberies, murdered 
the Chevalier Deſgrigny, a young 


naval officer, and Madame Gaillard, 


both of whom had been arreſted on 
ſuſpicion of the crime of ariſtocracy, 


and carried their heads on pikes 


through all the ſtreets of the city. 
They did not ſpare even the peaſants, 
whom they ſuſpected of having had 
any intercourſe with M. Duſaillant, 
or of wiſhing well to his eauſe. But 
their chief fury fell on the prieſts. 
Nineteen were firſt impriſoned, and 
butchered at Vans; the firſt of them, 
M. Bravard, a venerable man of 
ninety-eight, who had ſpent a great 
part of his long life, actively and 
uſefully in the direction of a ſeminary 
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at Avignon. Vet the ſacrifice of the 


few days which remained to him was 
little. The Abbe Novi, a young ec- 


eleſiaſtic of eight - and - twWenty was put 


to a more ſevere trial. He had been 


torn from the houſe and arms of his 


father, who was now called where. 
his ſon ſtood in the hands of his aſſaſ- 
ſins, ſurrounded by the mangled bo- 
dies of thoſe whom they had juſt dif- 
iction of the 
parent was in vain uſed as a ſnare for 
the conſcience of his child. He re- 
fuſed to take the oath, which was 
tendered as the ranſom of has life, 
and after comforting his father, pre- 
ſented his neck with fortitude to the 
repeated ſtrokes of the executioner, 


trembling and agitated, at the cries 


and lamentations of the miſerable 


ſame ſpot, a contrary refinement of 
barbarity was praQtiſed. A boy was 


brought to embitter with his tears 


the laſt agonies of his father, and 


old man. In another inſtance, on the 


. 


"MY 


HISTORY OF EUROPE. [ 
| 2 ſo as to be ſprinkled with his 


The federation was, ſolemnized at 
Bourdeaux by two very atrocious aſ- 
ſaſſinations. One of the venerable 
ſufferers was the abbe Dupuis, a 
beneficed clergyman in that city; 

the other, M. 
vicar-general to the archbiſhop, a 
man of eminent piety, prudence, 
and learning, but who had become 
obnoxious by having anfwered, with 
too much ability and zeal, the de- 
iftical work already mentioned to 
have been written by M. Duranthon 
before his promotion. Having juſt 
returned to his native city, the late 
miniſter of juſtice was invited to 
celebrate that feſtival with the ma- 

iſtrates. As he entered the court 
of the departmept, the mutilated 

and bleeding trunk of his late an- 
tagoniſt met his fight. He was 
ſtruck with horror, turned away in 
diſguſt, and ſeverely upbraided the 
magiſtrates, This is the laſt act 
recorded of him, and perhaps the 

moſt honourable. 8 1 
On the ſame day ſeveral indivi- 
duals of the clergy met with a ſimi- 


lar fate in different and diſtant parts 


of the kingdom; and many more, 
about that time and ſoon after, were 
put to death with circumſtances more 
or leſs ſanguinary. Great numbers, 
alſo were crowded together in jails, 
and other places of confinement; 
two hundred at Mans; three hun- 
dred at Cennes; others at Nantes, 
Port Louis, and other towns, They, 
were for ever accuſed of creating 
thoſe diſturbances, of which they 
were themſelves the victims; and 
the whole was with equal juſtice im- 


puted to the king, even in the na- 


tonal aſſembly itſelf. 
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Some of the meaſures of theſe 
clubs were aimed more directly at 
the monarchy. Among the violent 
publications which were iſſued by 
them at this time, one from the ſo- 
ciety at Pui, in the department of 
the Upper Lotre, was particularly 
diſtinguiſhed, After the coarſeſt 


language, it concluded by threat- _ 
ening Louis andall other kings, with 


te thoufands of Brutus's and Scævo- 
« la's to purify the earth from the 
« infection of royalty.” Others 
ſhewed a deeper and more ſyſtema- 
tic deſign of rebellion. The ſoz 


ciety at Bourdeaux propoſed to eſta- 0 
bliſh central committees by deputa- 


tion in all the chief places of the des 
partment, and to ſend delegates 


from thoſe bodies to Paris, as the 
means of forming there ſomes... 
thing of a central opinion, and of 


ſtriking a ſtronger blow. At Mar- 
ſeilles, in the midſt of tumult, and 
after four popular executions at the 


lamp-poſt, a general meeting was 


convened on the 23d of July, con- 
fiſting of the principal perſons in 


eivil and, military authority, and 
with them, enumerated together in 
the public accounts, the new biſhop _ 


and the vice-preſident of the jaco- 


bin club, Reſolutions * were then 
paſſed, aſſuring the inhabitants, that 


they now had, no other enemies to 


fear than the execuiive power (as 


they generally affected to call the 
king) and foreign potentates; paſ- 
Ang a ſentence of inſtant deportation 


againſt all eccleſiaſtics who had not 


taken the oath 3. requiring the ge- 
nerals and the armies in that quar- 


ter not to obey the king's orders, if 
any of the troops ſhould, be diretted 
to march to the Rhine; making 
diſpoſitions to keep all the public 


* An abſtract of theſe proccedings is given in the Journal de Paris, No. 215, 


Auguſt a, 179. 
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money in the department, for the 
purpoſe of feeding and paying the 
army; raiſing an additional force of 


ſix thouſand men; and inviting the 


ple of the ſouthern departments 
to follow this example. Theſe pro- 
poſitions produced fatal conſequences 
at Toulon. The adminiſtrators, 
though moſt of them zealous re- 
volutioniſts, did not chuſe to go the 
Whole length required of them, in 
contradiction to the clear limits of 
the law. A popular inſurrection 
took place, and no leſs than twelve 
of the magiſtrates periſhed: All 
proceedings of this kind were de- 
tailed with much exultation in the 
republican journals. | 


The king awaited the event with 
calm reſignation *. The honour of 


the French name was the ſole object 

of his concern. He wiſhed rather 
to die by the hand of an aſſaſſin, 
than of the executioner, that his 
murder might be conſidered as the 
crime of ſome few individuals, and 
Not of the nation. It was therefore 
his principal aim in every act to 
avoid, as much as poſſible, whatever 
might ſerve as a pretext for bring- 
ing him to a public trial; and with 
this view he frequently read the 
hiſtory of our Charles the firſt, In 


this ſituation of difficulty and dan- 


ger, he was left in a manner alone 
amidſt his enemies. The directory 
of the department was that popular 
authority, which in its nature moſt 
approached to an ariſtocratical cha- 
racter, and had lately ſhewn a ma- 

nifeſt, leaning towards the throne; 
but the leading members of that 
body, diſguiſing, perhaps, their fears 
under the more honeſt name of re- 
ſentment at the reſtoration of Pe- 
tion, which was followed by that of 


* Bertrand's Mem, vol. ii. p. 297, 


4 


Manuel, one by one gave in their 
reſpective reſignations, till there now 
remained only ſixʒ and the very ſame 
day the aſſembly inſiſted that the 
miniſtry ſhould be actually changed, 
agreeably to the notificatien which 
had been ſome time before given 
by the miniſter of juſtice. Imme. 
diately M. Dubouchage was an- 
nounced as the new miniſter of ma- 
rine, and M. Champion of the home. 
department. The war- office, ſoon 
afterwards, was conferred on M. 


D' Abancourt, the management of 


the finances on M. Leroux de la 
Ville, and the foreign- department 
on M. Bigot de Sainte-Croix. 

M. Terrier de Monciel, during 
his ſhort ſtay in the council, had ſo 
far won the confidence of his royal 
maſter, that on his diſmiſſion he was 
added, together with M. Clermont. 
Tonnerre, to the little cabinet of 
ſecret adviſers. Indeed they requir- 
ed, at that period, to be ſtrengthen- 


ed with all the wiſdom and integrity 


that could be found. M. Bertrand, 
on the 19th of July, had obtained 


information of a plan for creating 


an inſurrection on the 29th, with a 


view of dethroning the king; and 
to defeat it, he publiſhed the details, 
| two ſucceſſive. days, in a falſe edi - 


tion of Louvet's Sentinel. Beſides 


this, he and his coadjutors had re- 


ceived the king's permiſſion to lay 


before him a project for his eſcape 
from Paris, but with the poſitive 
limitation, that the place of his re- 


treat ſhould not be more than 20 
leagues from Paris, the diſtance 
marked by the conſtitution, which 
having now ſworn to obſerve in 


that particular, Louis would not 
violate. Accordingly, the caſtle of 
Gaillon in Normandy was propoſed; 
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_ HISTORY OF EUROPE. 
and 2 confidential perſon ſent by and had a Joſt terror of the future 


the king to view it. Two loyal conſequences which might redound 
aſſociations were alſo formed about to themſelves from their own in- 


Af 


this period in the neighbourhood ſtruments. Now that one inſur- 
of the palace, to aſſiſt in its defence, rection more, if it ſhould proſper, 


ſhould any ſudden emergency re- would place them in the government, 
quire their aid. It was repprted they began to be afraid of habi- 
too, that all the Royaliſts, Feuillans, tuating a multitude f to think '1t- 
and Moderates or Independents, as ſelf the people. Mutable and fluc- 
they were called, of the aſſembly, tuating in their opinions, they held 


conſidering their deliberations as no perpetual conſultations, at which 


Jonger free, after the late daring they agreed in nothing but their 


conduct of the Federates in the | jag end. The. chief demagogues met 


leries, entertained a ſcheme of re- principally d at Charenton, a town 
tiring to Rouen, and invited the about fix miles from Paris; others 
king to accompany them ; but that of inferior note carried on their 
he would not conſent to take a cabals at || public houſes in the ſu- 
ſtep which would have the appear- burbs. Chabot ptr boat day in a 
ance of putting himſelf at the head little ſociety of this kind, made a 
of a faction. e vehement declamation on the advan- 


On the other hand the Girondiſts tage which would reſult to their 


were not without their alarms. They party, if the court would attempt 
knew their own party, far from the lives of ſome of the patriotic de- 
ſpeaking the general ſenſe of the puties; Grangeneuve, one of them, 
nation, to be? comparatively weak, took the firſt opportunity of telling 
though full of courage; that of the him in private, that as it was in 
court, though timid and irreſolute, vain to hope that the court would 
to be very formidable in nymbers, ever take ſuch a ſtep, it muſt be 
Looking rand: therefore, to the done by themſelves, and if perſons 

chance of a failure, many of them could be found to ſtrike the blow, 
were buſied in ſpeculating on the he would himſelf be the victim. 


means of eftabliſhing their favourite Nothing can more forcibly ſhew _ 
republic in the ſouthern + provinces, the enthuſiaſm with which they were 


and of carrying away the king, as heated, the fraudulent arts which 


an hoſtage with them in their flight, they employed without heſitation 


ſhould they be finally driven to that to effect their purpoſe, and their 


extremity. Some of them even ſaw real diſbelief of the deſigns which 


* 


danger in their own ſucceſs, by a they daily attributed to the royal 
repetition of popular commotions; party. 5 hs 


Ie parti de la cour ẽtait trts-nombreux ; mais i] ẽtait lache. Le parti pa- 


triote Etait plus faible; mais il ẽtait rempli de courage - See Compte-rendu, &c. 
par Jerome Petion, page 21. : 8 


t Madame Roland's Memoirs, Eng. tranſ. part 1, p-. $o, and p- 144, the 


ſpeech of Barbaroux in the convention on the 3oth of October, 1792, and 
d'Or 3 | i 3 
Memoires ſur la Revolution par P. J. Garat, page 63. 


and the ſpeech of Barbaroux on the zoth of October. 
1a Cara's Annales Patriotiques, zoth of November. 
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„Avis d'un Federe aux Pariſiens, figne Jacques de I'Qſne, Federe de la Cote» 


See Hiſtoire de la Conſpiration du 1oth Aoi, 1792, par M. St, Croix, | 
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| In: this ſituation of the contend- 
ing parties, a very extraordinary 
Jetter? was ſecretly ſent to the 
ing -by the deputies Vergniaud, 
7 <plPnns, and Guadet; in which 

e was told, that an inſurrection 
Jill was dreadful than that 6f the 
. 20th of June. was planned, and 
ready. to break out; that his depo- 
fition yould be the mildeft conſe- 
quence it could have, and that the 


only way to avoid it, was to recal 


4he.three popular miniſters in eight 
days at furtheſt, in which caſe they 
Pledged themſelves that it ſhould 
Not take place. This imprudent com- 
munication was conveyed through 
A painter named Boſe, who was 
Charged to deliver it to I hierry, 
the King's valet de chambre. Louis 
read it, replied that no anſwer could 
be given to ſuch a propoſal, and 
With a generoſity, which no princi- 

le of honaur made neceſſary, or- 
gered Thierry to. give back the pa- 


r to the perſon. from whom he had 


received it. 
The plot of courſe proceeded. 


The aſſembly, on receiving an in- 


matory petition, probably ſub- 
. orned for the purpoſe, now autho- 
Tized the ſections to hold perma- 
nent fittings ; ; and to put thoſe tur- 
bulent meetings above all reſtraint, 
they declared at.the ſame time, 
that the members of a tribunal, 
which had lately taken cognizance 
of ſome ſeditious expreſſions uſed in 
one of the ſections, were guilty of 
a criminal attempt againſt the ſo- 
vereignty of the people. Another 
Petitzean was preſented, requeſting 


\ 


that a ſearch might. be made. at 
the 'Thuilleries for arms, as there was 
ſaid to be a ſecret arſenal in the 
palace, The object of propagating 
this alarm ſeems to have been, at 
once to raiſe a cry againſt the court, 
and to learn in what ſtate of defence 
the palace was. But the aſſembly 
declined to interfere, becauſe the 
law in that reſpect, it was obſerved, 

was the ſame for the king as for 
any, other individual. Louis, how. 
ever, himſelf deſired. that a ſearch 
might be made, and thus unwarily 
invited the attacks of his enemies, 
by diſcovering how totally unpre. 
pared he was for reſiſtance. The 
ſame day the aſſembly voted, chat 


the terrace adjoining to the Place 


of their meeting, called the terrace 
of the Feuillans, was a part of the 
precincts of their hall, and ſhould 
be open to the public, But as the 
wall happened to be on the outſide. 
of the terrace, it was divided from 


the gardens within by the new fence 
of a tri-coloured ribband. 


The next day was marked by the 
appearance of a conſiderable fer · 
mentation, which threatened to pre · 
cipitate the deciſive ſtruggle, at the 
very moment when the leaders of 


the Girondiſts were labouring to 


retard it. When the debate was ex- 
pected to be opened on the queſtion 
of the king's depoſition, the ex · 


traordinary committee, which, on 
the ſuggeſtion of Briſſot, had been 
lately formed from among his 
party, propoſed by their reporter 
Guadet, an addreſs to the throne. 


This was wh hes by Briſſot, who 


'® Bertrand's Memoirs, ol. Hi. p. 2 8. It was afterwards made one of the articles | 
in the act of accuſation againſt. the members of the girondiſt party, preſented to 
the convention, by Amar, on the.zd of October 1793, in the name of the com- 
mittee of public ſafety ; and is acknowledged and defended by Madame Roland, 
in her Memoirs, part a, page 2, on the ground, that the ſucceſs of her Py. was' 


At that time by no means certain. 
| 2 


| 


HIS TOR 
Krongly urged the neceſſity of pro- 
ceeding with the utmoſt delibera- 
tion and caution in deciding or 
even debating on. the depoſition of 
Louis the XVIch. Any thing of haſte 
In their meaſures he thought likely 
to give much advantage to the royal 
party, and ſerious diſguſt to the 

reat majority, which he believed 
At attached to monarchy as a form 
of government affording the beſt 
ſecurity to property. He even ven- 
tured into ſome cenfure of thoſe 
men of eager minds, who were for 


_ ruſhing at once by the ſhorteſt way 


to their immediate end, without re- 


ard to future conſequences. Such 


à conduct, in his judgment, would 


make their own armies deſeft or 


diſband, and ſend at leaſt one half 
of the nation to join the armies of 
the combined powers. His motion 
was, that the extraordinary com- 
mittee ſhould be directed to report 
their opinion, what were the acts 
which would legally induce a for- 
feiture of the throne, and whether 


the king had committed thoſe acts: 


at the ſame time he wiſhed that an 
addreſs to the nation ſhould be pub- 
liſhed, to put them on their guard 
againſt meaſures which might ruin 
liberty. He received the general 


applauſe of the aſſembly, as all par- 


ties there hoped to gain ſomething 
by keeping the quettion entire in 
their own hands, but the auditors 
in the galleries, and particularly 


the Federates, expreſſed their ſtrong 


diſſatisfaction, as they wanted to 
make a new reyolution by .their 
own force, after their own faſhion. 
_ Meanwhile a riotous croud was ga- 
thered araund the doors of the hall, 
and on the adjoining terrace, now 
opened to them, where the ſtreet- 
orators and other agitators of the 


multitude, advancing t the bei- 
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tile. Another column was e 
on the ſame ſpot from the ſuburb 
of St. Marcel; but ſufficient care 
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coloured ribband, Jo forth from | 


thence the moſt furious invectives 
towards the palace. When they 


had thus heated themſelves and 
their hearers, unfortunately M. 


D'Eſpremenil, who before the meet- 


ing of the ſtates general had been 


almoſt adored as a martyr of li- 
berty, was diſcovered on the ter- 
race, He was reviled, ill-treated, 


ſtripped, beaten, mangled with the 
ſabres of the Federates, and at laſt. 


eſcaped with difficulty from their 
hands, covered from head to foot 


with blood and wounds. In the 


evening M. Champion, the new 


miniſter of the home-department, - 
ran a fimilar danger of his life. As 
there was a civic entertainment 
given to the Federates, in the 
ſuburb of St. Antoine, he thought 


it his duty to ſatisfy himſelf in per- 
fon, of the ſpirit that prevailed in 


the company ; but he was recog- 
niſed, attacked, and compelled to 


ſave himſelf by flight in a neigh» 
bouring houſe, not without ſeveral 


ſtrokes from the ſabres of the Fe- 
derates. Inflamed, perhaps, by this 
event, as well as by liquor, they _ 
determined to aſſault the palace that 
very night; with which intention 
they actually ſallied forth an hour 


or two after midnight, and took 
poſt on the ancient ſite of the Baſ- 
ected 


had not been taken there to pre- 


pare the minds of the populace fr. 
A co-operation 


the - enterprize, 
was alſo defired from the national 


guards of Verſailles; but the mu- 


nicipal officers of that town, inſtead 


of complying, ſent to the mayor f,. 
Paris, intorming him of the _ „ 
they ä 


cation, and declaring that 


would not march except in 2 - 
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with him. Petion learned about 
the ſame time, that che court had 
intelligence of the intended attack, 


and was provided for defence, he 
 _ thought the plan ill-concerted and 


raſh, eſpecially, as the principal 
force on which his faction depend- 
ed, from Marſeilles, was not yet 
arrived; he judged it beſt, there- 


fore, if poſſible, to prevent the at- 


' tempt. He went accordingly to 
thoſe who were already on their 


"oY vary harangued them, and per- 
Au 


aded them to deſiſt. He then re- 
paired to the ſuburb of St. Marcel, 
where the alarm-bell was ringing, 


the drum beating to arms, and the 


battalions formed and ready to 
march with their cannon. 
alſo he was equally ſucceſsful. The 
next morning he publiſhed an ad- 
drefs to the citizens of Paris, re- 
commending tranquillity; he or- 
dered a conſiderable force of na- 
tional guards to be in readineſs for 
repreſſing any tumult ; and reported 
to the aſſembly all that he had 
done; falſely * telling them, how- 
ever, that the purpoſe of the inſur- 


gents was to ſurround the hall, and 


the palace of the Thuilleries, but 
that he was ignorant of their ulte- 


rior intention; though he poſitively 


knew at the time, that they meant 
to ſeize the king, and confine him 
in the caſtle of Vincennes. 

The policy of the mayor in this 
conduct was not underſtood, Some 
imagined, that he was not in the 
ſecret; ſome, that he was compel- 
led by his duty as a magiſtrate, to 


* Compte-rendu par J. Petion << 


poſt. 7 , 
There 


do what he had done; others di- 
rectly accuſed him of treachery. 
The recent ſpeeches of Briſſot, too, 
confirmed their ſuſpicions. The 


Cordeliers, and all the Jacobins of 


that intereſt, gave out that the prin- 
cipal Girondiſts had been bought by 
the court, at the expence of ſix mil- 
lions; the extraordinary committee 
was ſaid to be playing the game of 
the committee of reviſion, in the 
former aſſembly z and Briſſot, who 
was now compared ta Barnave, in 
paſſing through the crowd that fur- 
rounded the . A of the aſſembly, 
heard murmurs of the lamp- 
The Girondiſts now tried the 
effect of another application to 
the king, through M. Maleſher- 
bes, offering again to ſtop the inſur- 
rection, on the condition that Ro- 
land, Servan, and Claviere, ſhauld 
be reſtored. But Louis anſwered, 
that he never could alter the deter- 
mination which he had before fig- 
nified reſpecting that propoſal. he 
ſeems, however, to have derived 
ſome hopes from their fears. He 
made the miniſter of juſtice write a 
public letter to the mayor, con- 
taining a. very explicit approbation 
of his late conduct; and he di- 
reed, that Petion + ſhould be in- 


vited to aſſiſt at conſultations, 
ſometimes with the miniſters, and 


ſometimes with the directory of the 
department, on the ſtate of the ca- 
pital. From the facility with which 
we know that the king forgave 
every perſonal inſult and injury, it 


| rend 'e p. 21. and Obſervations de Jerome Petion ſur la 
lettre de Maximilian Robeſpierre.“ ; 


1 Madame Roland tells a ſtory of Petion's being introduced alone to the king's 
cloſet, but that he was put on his guard by the ruſtling of ſilk behind the hang- 
ings, which he believed to be the queen concealed there. Petion himſelf, in his 


40 Compte-rendu,” poſitively declares that 


private interviews with the king, 


he conſtantly refuſed to have any 


bs 
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3s by no means improbable, that be- 
heving the mayor and all of his 
party to have become ſenſible of 
their own danger, and therefore to 
be ſeriouſly bent on a change of 
policv, he was deſirous of conci- 
liating ſuch of them as he could 
without degradation of himſelf, by 
giving them ſome {hare of his confi- 
ence ; but the frank and open air 
with which he received Petion, 
had a quite contrary effect on 
the mind of the latter; who, 
conſcions he had done nothing 
to deſerve ſuch a reception, and 
that by delaying the blow he only 
meant to make the deſtruction of 
the monarchy more ſecure, could 
ſee in the king's gracious behaviour 
nothing but hypocriſy and deceit. 
Tne inſurrection which had been 
83 fixed for the 29th, was 
July agth. poſtponed in conſequence 
of another meeting at Charenton, 
Whether to give time for the nego- 
ciations then attempted with the 
Court, or becauſe the whole ſcheme 
of it had been diſcovered and di- 
vulged, or that the great force from 
Marſeilles, which had been expected 


ſome days before, had not yet ap- 


peared. It was now ſettled that it 


ſhould take place on the gth or 10th 


of Auguſt, a determination which 
was ſoon carried to M. Bertrand, 
and through him to the king. 

The next. day arrived the de- 
tachment from Marſeilles. When 
they were ready to march from that 
city “, the mayor told them that 
they were going to Paris to combat 
the tyrant: © his head,” added he, 

will be your victory, his head will 
be your reward.“ At their de- 
parture they were about 500 ſtrong, 


| ® See Defenſe de 
PRIN. 
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but on their way they collected 
about 400 more of the moſt deſpe- 
rate ruffians in the ſeveral places 
through which they paſſed. Im- 
mediately on their arrival they ſig- 
nalized their ferocious diſpoſitions. 
The ſame evening they fell upon 
ſome of the national guards, be- 


longing to a quaiter principally in- 


habited by bankers and rich mer- 
chants, who alarmed for their own 
property. were willing to defend 
the throne, as the beſt pledge of their 
own ſafety. M. Duhamel, an officer, 


was murdered. The reſt only ſaved - 


themſelves by aſſuming a private 
mark ofdiſtin&on whichwas worn b 

their aſſaſſins, and the ſecret of which 

was communicated to them by San- 
terre and Merlin. M. Regnaud, of 
St. Jean d' Angely, and M. Moreau 
de St. Mery, both well known in 
the earlier ſtages of the revolution, 


were among the fugitives who eſ= - 


caped with the greateſt difficulty. 
The duke of Brunſwick's mani- 
feſto, which had reached Paris on 


the 29th, for ſome days excited 


very little attention. From ſome- 


thing unuſual in the ſignature, the ⁵⁶ 


authenticity of the paper was doubt- 
ed. The king, however, Aw: 12 
took this opportunity of 8: 34. 
making a new declaration of his 
feelings and principles, in a meſſage 
to the aſſembly, He pointed out 
the neceſſity of union, when ſo for- 
midable a force was combined againſt 


France. Calumny, he ſaid, would ĩ 
hardly believe the affliction of his ⁵⁶ 


heart, at beholding the diſſenſions 
that divided, and the calamities that 
menaced the country; -but they who 
knew what value he ſet oa the lives 


and fortunes of the people, would | 1 | 


Michel Germain Pichois, ſecond partie, 
Uo ' readily 4 
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© readily give credit to all his diſ- 

quietude and regret. He called to 
mind his pacific ſentiments, and the 


reluctance with which he entered 
into the war by the uhanimous ad- 


vice of his council, and at the 


e- 
neral wiſh of the nation, 8 
expreſſed by the aſſembly. In the 
conduct of it he had done, he öb- 
ſerved, every thing that depended 
upon him to enſure ſucceſs; and his 


- Miniſters had conſtant orders from 


him to concert every operation with 


the committees of the aſſembly, and 
with the generals, He was now 


ready to take every meaſure to that 


end, in which the aſſembly would 


concur. As to the conftitution, he 


declared that he accepted it, becauſe 


he ſaw that a great majority of the 


people reſted their happineſs upon 
it, and their happineſs had always 
been the ſole occupation of his life. 
From the moment of that accept- 
ance, he aſſerted that he had made 


it a law to himſelf and his miniſters, 


but he lamented. the pains which 


were taken to. deprive him of the 


. 

1 a 

2 * 
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love of the people; and that he ſaid 
was the deepeſt wound of all to his 


heart. One day,“ continued he, 


« the people will perhaps know how 


« dear to me is their happineſs, how 
much it has ever been my only 


« concern, and the firft object of all. 
« my actions. How many ſorrows 
% would be in one moment effaced, 
by the ſlighteſt indication of its re- 
« turn.“ As ſoon as this meſſage had 
been read, many of the members de- 
manded that it ſhould be printed 
and circulated, but on ſome obſer- 
vations from M. La Croix, that they 
ought not to apply the pablic money 
to frivolous uſes; and an inſolent 
attack on the king's veracity by 
M: Ducoz and M. Iſnard, the latter 
of whom was ſpiritedly interrupted 


ment could not but notice it. 
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by the minifter of the home-depart« 
ment, M. Champion, the aſſembly 
negatived the motion. 'This meſſage 
was immediately ſucceeded by a 
petition, which Petion preſented 
at the bar, for the depoſition of the 


king. This queſtion had princi-. 


pally occupied the ſections fince 
they had been declared permanent; 
and after the way had been felt in 
different addreſſes from the Mar- 
ſelleiſe, the Federates, and other real 
or uſurped bodies holding ſimilar 
ſentiments, the reſult of the deli- 
berations of the capital, if ſuch 
they could be called, was now 
brought forward in this ſhape by 
the mayor, on behalf of the common 
council of the city. The ſtyle f 


the petition was comparatively de- 


cent and temperate. It profeſſed 
grief for the neceſſity of the mea» 
ſure which it demanded; it pre- 
tended to regret that the conſtitu. 
tion had not left to the diſcretion 
of the legiſlature the milder re- 
medy of a ſuſpenſion, inſtead of a 
depofition ; and it ſuggeſted the 


appointment of a 3 named 
by «the afſembly, with on 
fional authority, till the final deci- 


y provi- 
ſron of the nation could be regular- 
ly, taken on the whole queſtion. 
This petition was quietly referred 
to the extraordinary committee, 
which being ſoon after preſſed by. 
M. Grangeneuve for an early report,, 
ſome of the members. declared it 
was impracticable to be ready be- 
fore the gth at ſooneſt, and per- 
haps a ſtill further adjournment 

might be indiſpenſable. | 

The interference of the ſections 
on ſuch a point, was ſo clearly an 
uſurpation of powers which the law 
expreſsly forbade them to aſſume, 
that the directory of the depart- 
That. 
body 


* 
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body therefore loſt no time in ro- 
mulgating their opinion, plainly 
pointing out from the words of the 
conſtitutional code, the er of 
the whole proceeding. Indeed the 
aſſembly itſelf was compelled by the 
force of truth (unleſs the tempo- 
riſing and moderating policy of the 
Girondiſts had ſome influence on 
the deciſion) to reprehend the ſec- 
tion of Mauconſeil, which firlt led 
the way, and annul the reſolution 
which had been there paſſed. But 


the Anarchiſts, Orleaniſts, and all 


the. Jacobins of the lower order, 
could hardly be reſtrained even by 
their own leaders. The directors 
of the inſurredtion, as they called 
themſelves, who held their meet- 
ings in the ſuburbs of St. An- 
toine, made another attempt at an 
open attack on the palace, where at 
that time was no more than the 
ordinary guard on duty. An 
alarm was actually given in the 
night; and the miniſters awakened 
the king to inform him of their 
fears;* & What do they want with 
r me how,” faid he, do they with 
to renew the zoth of June? Let 
ec them come,“ continued he with a 
profound melancholy; „let them 
* come: 1 have long been pre- 
« pared for any thing ; but defire 


_ © the officers of the guard not to 


« diſturb the queen.“ Notice of 
the danger apprehended to the pa- 
lace was immediately ſent by ſome 
municipal officers to Petion; but 
though it was then three o'clock in 
the morning, they were anſwered 
that he was not at home. Phe 
palace, however, was not attacked, 
Santerre, and ſome other of the 
principal conſpirators, not being 


* Carra's Annales Patiotiques, zoth 
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ready, and many thinking that they a 
ſhould wait to ſee the event of Pe- ns 
tion's late petition, the whole plot i 
ended for that time in the removal 
of the Federates from their old 
22 to others more commodious 
or condenſing their forces, and keep- 
ing up a communication, by means 
of the , bridges, with the more re- 
bellious ſections and fuburbs, | 
The king's ſituation was now ſo 
manifeſtly deſperate, that many plans [1 
for his efcape were daily offered, 
and ſome by perſons who before | 
had ſhewn very little attachment to 
his perſon or cauſe. Madame Stael 
propoſed one of the moſt romantic, 
in which an important part wass 
aſſigned to M. Narbonne. But 
Louis rejected all theſe projects. 
He even withdrew his conſent from 
M. Bertrand's plan, which he hae 
before approved, and of which the 8x 
canfidentiat agent, diſpatched by 


himſelf, had juſt brought him a 


very favourable report. He re- a 
ſolved to abide the threatened ſhock Mi 
in his palace; or perhaps the clan- Ml 
deſtine overtures, and public con- 
duct of the Girondiſts, induced him E 
to hope that through them he miggt 
yet be able to avert the impending WM 
ſtorm. And in this determination 
of ſtaying at all events in Paris, 
whatever were the motives to it, 
he is underſtood to have been con- 
firmed by the queen. Vet he took | 
no meaſures for a vigorous defence Ml 
in caſe of an aſſault, but contented 
himſelf with iſſuing proclamations, _ 
which, in the ferment ofmen's minds, Ml 
were wholly unneceſſary to one 
party, and could have no poſlible 
effect on the other. ʒü 
The leading members on both ſide: 
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of the aſſembly ſeemed willing, in- 
deed, to try their reſpective ſtrength 
firſt, on a preliminary queſtion ;— 
the impeachment of M. La Fayeite. 
A report had formerly been made 
in his favour, relative to his pro- 
. ceedings on the events of the zoth 
of june. But the principal Giron- 
diſts having ſubſequently aſſerted, 
that M. Luckner had accuſed La 
Fayette of having endeavoured to 
prerail upon him to march his ar- 
my againſt Paris, a leng enquiry 
and examination of M. Bureau de 
Puzy, the general's aid-de-camp, 
had taken place. The documents 
were then referred to a committee 
of fifteen, from re Debry 
N now brought forward 
Aug. Sth. a report. Sara] mem- 
bers moved, that he ſhould not 
be heard, as three of the perſons, 
who appeared in the affair as ac- 
Cuſers, had voted in the deciſion. But 
this objection was overruled by the 
aſſembly. In, opening his report, 
M. Debry declared, that the mag- 
nitude of the charge, the ſituation 
occupied by the accuſed perſon, the 
danger of culpable indulgence, and 
- the nature of circumſtances, all 
demanded the ſtricteſt attention to 
the ſubject, and fully - juſtified the 
' rigorous meaſure which he had to 
Propoſe. He then read the docu- 
ments, on which the concluſion cf 
the committee was founded, and 
ſtrongly aſſerting their weight and 
authenticity, and the conſequent 
; punt of the general, affirmed his 
e 


tter of the 22d of June to M. 
Luckner, to be of itſelf an un- 

| * doubted crime, He then launched 
cout into an invective againſt that 
part of it in which M. la Fayette 
lamented the tyranny exerciſed over 
the national aſſembly and the king, 
and held up his on ſentiments as 
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the expreſſion of the nation. This; 
he obſerved, was precifely the lan- 

guage which the emigrants held, 

'They too pretended to deplore the 

captivity of the monarch, and the 

influence of the factious; but in his 

opinion it was not the king's want. 
of liberty, but his exerciſe of it, that 

the nation had cauſe to lament. 
The crimes of M. la Fayette he 
ſtated to be a violation of the conſti- 
tution, in ſuffering an armed force to 
deliberate, in holding up a haughty 
minority as the body of the nation, 
and vin, ee ring to foment a civil 
war; to theſe he indirectly added 
another, the refuſa] to give fiberty 
to the unhappy Belgians, as he 
ſtyled them. This laſt indeed, he 
thought, called for ſevere juſtice, 
and it was highly neceſſary that M. 

la Fayette ſhould exculpate himſelf 
from it, if 
he P in the name of the 
committee, a decree pronouncing 
that there was ſufficient ground of 
accuſation. As ſoon as he had done 
ſpeaking, M Paſtoret roſe, and ob- 
lerved, that he was defired by ſe- 


veral members of the committee to 


ſtate to the aſlembly, without any 
comment, that only eight members 
out of fifteen had voted for the de- 
cree then urged, The vindication 
of M. la Fayette (and under the 
preſent circumitances the taſk was 
an arduous one) was undertaken by 
M. Vaublanc. In a long, detailed, 
and animated, but remperate ſpeech, 
he went over the whole of the 
charges brought againſt that ge- 
neral, pointing out the improba- 
bility and inconſiſtency of the evi- 
dence adduced, and the deſigns at- 
tributed to him by his enemies. In 
the courſe of his ſpeech he inci- 
dentally, but pointedly, noticed the 
unconſtitutional formation and be- 
haviour 


oſſible. In concluſion 
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haviour of the clubs, the inſignifi- 
cance of thoſe who, while idling in 
Paris, criticized the plans and move- 
ments of the generals, and the ſcan- 


dalous petitions of frantic declaim- 


ers, which every day received the 
ſanction of the aſſembly. With the 
conduct of thoſe who employed them- 
ſelves in haranguing inſtead of 
fighting, and in an imperious tone 
Tr ed of the legiſlative body to 
anſwer them yes or no; he con- 
traſted that of the brave citizens, 
who had hurried to the armies at 
the call of their country; and he 
held up the example of the latter, 
as well worthy the imitation of the 
Federates. He concluded by quot- 
ing an eulogy of Condorcet on M. 
la Fayette, and by demanding that 


he ſhould be honourably acquitted. 


As ſoon as he had ended, Briſſot, 
in a long and declamatory ſpeech, 
retraced the common ground of in- 
vective againſt M. la Fayette; and 
affecting to conſider what had been 


juſt ſpoken in his defence, as merely 
a repetition of what M. Dumolard 


had ſaid on the 2 1ſt of July, though 
clothed in more pompous language, 
he gave to the greater part of his 
harangue an appearance of anſwer- 
ing that member, Particular ſtreſs 
was laid by him on M. la Fayette's 
neglecting, with his ſuperior army, 
to take advantage of the weak ſtate 
of the Auſtrian force, for the purpoſe 
of liberating the Belgians; and he 


even hinted his belief that the ge- 


neral acted in concert with the 
Auſtrian cabinet. M Baignoux at- 
tempted to anſwer him, but was not 
ſuffered to be heard. The preſi- 
dent put the queſtion oſ impeach- 
ment, which was negatived. The 
girondiſts and jacobin parties loudly 
exclaimed againſt this deciſion, and 
called for the nominal appeal, on 
the pretence that it was neceſſary, 


P F 


to their fury. 


aſſembly, the central committees, 
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in a caſe of this importance, for 
every member publicly and dif. 
tinctly to make known his opinion; 


but in reality the purpoſe was, to 


mark out more clearly fr popular 


violence, thoſe members who ſup- 


ported the obnoxious general. The 
preſident endeavoured to break up 
the ſitting, but his voice was drown- 
ed by clamours; and after much 
oppoſition and tumult, the nominal 
appeal was carried, when the de- 
cree of impeachment was reject- 
ed by a majority of 406 againſt 
224. 8 F oY ; | 
Bur the whole of this debate 
the galleries preſerved a guarded 
and ſullen ſilence. But when the. 
aſſembly broke up, they ſet no bounds 
Thoſe members of 
the majority to whom they had the 
moſt inveterate hatred, were pur- 
ſued along the ſtreets with hiſſes, 
cries, and the moſt opprobrious ex- 
prefſions ; pelted with” ſtones and 
dirt; ſtruck at with bludgeons and 
ſabres ; and threatened with imme- 
diate death. They were at laſt, 
though with great difficulty, ref- 
cued by ſome national guards, but 
not before ſeveral of them had been 
ſeverely hurt. The ſame ſcene was 
acted over again in the evening, on 
the terrace of the Feuillans, in ſpite 
of the efforts of the national guards, 
whoſe commander was attacked, and 
wounded with ſabres. In the fit» 
ting of the Jacobins that night, 
the moſt furious declamations were- 
made apainſt the majority of the 


and the juſtices of peace; and the 


zeal which had been difplayed in & 


tearing down the king's proclama- 
tions, and attacking the Loyaliſts and 


Feuillans of the aſſembly, received ; 7 


the higheſt applauſe. But the prin- 
cipal meaſure propoſed, and which 


was unanimouſly adopted, was, the _ | 
8 publiſhing 
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tion had voted in favour 
Fayette, and who were to be de- 
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ubliſhing and poſting up a liſt of 
ole 9 on the late * 
a 


nounced to the people as traitors, 


retained in pay by the court. 


Though the ſentiments of the real 
majority of the aſſembly, when rouſ- 


| ed to declare them, were now ap- 


parent, the Anarchiſts and Orle- 


aniſts as uſual, only preſſed for- 


ward with increaſed alacrity and 


ardour; notwithſtanding the - Gi- 


rondiſts purſued their new policy 
of procraſtination with regard to the 


king. In conformity with this ſyſ- 


former reſidence ; an 
fuſed to conform to this laſt article, 
ſhould be arreſted on ſuſpicion of 
treaſon and detained till the end 


tem M. Condorcet, on the gth, made 


only a ſhort report on the petition 
lately preſented by the mayor, and 


recommended no other meaſure than 


an addreſs to the people, for the pur- 
poſe of inſtructing and enlightening 


| reignty. But M. Lamarque, 
Avg. th in a wot virulent ſpeech 


againſt the king, whom he charged 


with having vilified the aſſembly, 
and betrayed the country in every 
way, demanded, that the extraor- 
dinary committee ſhould be ordered 
t report on the propoſitions which 
Ke then preſented, and which he re- 
garded as indiſpenſably neceſſary 
r the ſafety of the nation. They 


3 were, that the ſittings of the aſſem- 
bly ſhould be permanent, till the 


great queſtion of the king's depoſi- 
tion was decided, that all the citi- 
zens (the Federates excepted) who 


had not reſided in Paris for one 


year, ſhould produce before the pro- 
per officers of police their certifi- 


Cates of civiſm, or, if they had none, 


ſhould be ſent to the you of their 
d all who re- 
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of the war; that the municipalities 
ſhould be authorized to ſuppreſs all 
journals guilty of preaching inci vin; 
that four perſons ſhould be named by 


the aſſembly to extract from its re- 


cords, all the requiſitions made tothe 
executive power ſince the commence. 
ment of the war, with the anſwery 


of the miniſters and their promiſes ; 


and laſtly, that commiſſioners ſhould: 


be diſpatched to the armies of the 
Rhine and North, for the purpoſe of 
giving to the legiſlative body an 
account of their poſition. This plan 


was, according to his demand, ſent 
to the extraordinary committee. In 
the article againſt the journals, it 
was in vain endeavoured by ſeveral 


members to include thoſe, which 


were nutoriouſly employed in ex- 
citing the people to acts of violence 


and inſurreion. , 
them on the exerciſe of their ſove. 


Another decree, in the ſame ſpirit, 
was then paſſed to prevent the return 
of emigrants to Paris, and to enforce 


more rigorouſly the laws then in ex- 


iſtence againſt them. The moſt cla- 


morous applauſe was beſtowed on 
theſe meaſures. On the other hand, 
addreſſes from two of the ſections of 


Paris, diſavowing the late petition 
againſt the king, and ſwearing fide- 


lity to the conſtitution, were hooted 


by - the galleries, and refuſed ho- 


nourable mention by the aflembly. 


'The reading of another of the ſame 
tenor from the department of the 
Eower Seine, was broken off in the 
middle by the clamours and motions 
againſt it, and M. Baaire angrily ex- 
claimed, that he had depoſited on 


the bureau more than twenty from 


bis department, all of which called 
for the depoſition of the king. 
the buſineſs which principally oc- 


cupied the attention of the aſſembly, 


was the complaints of the inſulted 
members, who by ſeveral letters, 
1 Written 
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written in a 'manly and indignant 
ſtyle, expoſed the treatment they had 
| ſuffered, for having acted conforma - 
bly to their conſciences and the con- 
ſtitution, avowed their intention of 
fill purſuing the ſame line of con- 
duct, and inſiſted upon an aſſurance 
of their inviolability, and the pu- 
niſhment of the offenders. Some, 
ſtill more irritated, threatened to 
deſiſt from their attendance, and 
appeal to their conſtituents, I 
complaints and demands were con- 
firmed and ſupported by ſeveral 
members. At the ſame time a letter 


was read from the miniſter of juſ- 


tice, which informed the aſſembly 
that the laws were without power, 
and that if it did not furniſh the 
moſt prompt aſſiſtance to repreſs and 
- puniſh, thoſe who violated them, no 
further reſponſibility would be in- 
curred by the miniſters or the king. 
The agitation increaſed, and many 
exclaimed that they ought no longer 
to ſit in a place where their deli- 
berations were not free, 8 
A declaration, ſigned by one of the 
deputies, denouncing the proceed 
ings in the laſt ſitting of the Jaco- 
bins, was next read, and received 
with every mark of diſapprobation 
by the galleries, and a part of the 
aſſembly; and M. Kerſaint ex- 
pron his ſurpriſe, that when fuch 
ighly important objects claimed the 
conſideration of the legiſlative body, 
it ſhould occupy itſelf in liſtening 
to contemptible informations; he 
Fniſhed, however, by moving, that 
the committee of leg iſlation ſhould 
preſent the project of a law to re- 
preſs thoſe who diſturbed the tran- 
aquillity of their fittings. A long, 


violent, and highly perſonal debate 


followed, in which M. Vaublanc 


having moved, that the law- officer 


of the department ſhould be called 


Their 
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to the bar, and charged on his re- 


ſponſibility to take the moſt vigorous 
meaſures for enſuring the ſafety of 


Paris, and the freedom of the aſ- 
ſembly, and that the Federates ſhould 
be ordered to depart for Soiſſons, 
M. Iſnard took the opportunity of 
making a moſt inflammatory ſpeech, 
which attributed all the diſorders 
and tumults complained of to the 
ariſtocracy, and the inſtruments of 


the exiled princes and called down. 
the moſt ſevere vengeance on M. La 
Fayette, the department of Paris, and 


the court. He ſupported, however, 
the motion, and M. Guadet, in addi- 


tion, propoſed that it ſhould. be de- 


manded of the mayor, whether he had 
means ſufficient to enſure the ſafety 
of the capital ; and of the kipg, whe- 


ther he could maintain that of the em- 
pire; though, with reſpect to the lat- 


ter, he knew that the miniſter of juſ- 
tice had juſt before invoked the aſſiſt - 
ance of the aſſembly. M. Rhœderer, 


in purſuance of their orders, ſoon ap- 


peared at the bar, and gave an ac- 
count of the ſteps which had been 


taken to put the legillative body in 


a fate of ſecurity. - He ſtated like- 
wiſe, as a matter of public notariety, 


the intention of beating to arms, and 
ringing the alarm- bell at midnight, 


to ſummon the people for the pur- 
poſe of marching to the Thuilleries, 


and effecting the depoſition of the 
10 it ſhould not be de- 
creed in the fitting of that day. 


The miniſter of the home depart- 
ment too had written, he ſaid, to in- 


form him, that the preceding night 
goo men had entered armed into the 
capital, and been quartered by the 
municipality. The aſſembly, he con- 
cluded by ſaying, might rely on 
the zeal and ſdelity of the public 


adminiſtrators. He Was followed 
ſhortly aſter by M. Petion, who re- 
n 
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peated the aſſurance of vigilance on 
the part of the m\giſtrates, talked of 
the great ſucceſs always reſulting 
from means of perſuaſion and conh- 
dence, though he * well knew that it 
was impoſſible an _ to re- 
ſtrain the eagerneſs of the _ 
rators for action; and, indirectly 
cenſuring the behaviour of the de- 
partment, which he ſaid was itſelf 
embarraſſed, he affirmed that no 
good meaſure had ever been pointed 


out to the municipality, which had 


not been immediately adopted. Af- 
ter theſe reports were finiſned, the 
aſſembly adjourned, _ 
In the mean time, the active pre- 
eee of the Jacobins were well 
nown at the Thuilleries. The 
moſt complete and minute intelli- 
gence had been received from differ- 
ent perſons. The names, the occu- 
pations, and even the dwellings of 
the conſpirators, were ſtated with the 
reateſt exactneſs. In this fright- 
ul catalogue were to be found the 
very ſame perſons, both men and 
women, who had fo infamouſly diſ- 
tinguiſhed themſelves on the 5th and 
SGth of October 1789, and whom 
the indemnity granted by the firſt 
aſſembly alone protected from juſ- 
tice. In this ſtate of things, 
the adoption at leaſt of defenſive 
meaſures became neceſſary at the 
palace. A body of 2, 400 national 


guards arrived during the night 
of the gth, with eleven cannon, 


and were ſtationed with a detach- 
ment of 912 gendarmerie, partly on 
foot and partly on horſeback, at dif- 
ferent poſts of defence. Two muni- 
cipal officers continued in the palace 
the whole night. At about eleven Pe- 
tion arrived, and inſpected with M. 
Reœqderer the ſeveral diſpoſitions of 

the troops. After having continued 
there more than two hours, he pro- 


dee his Compte- rendu, fo often quoted before. 


ceeded to the aſſembly, where he 
was ordered to appear and give an 
account of the ſituation of Paris. 
There he ſtated, that although the 
people were evidently diſſatisfied 
and enraged, he nevertheleſs be- 
lieved that no immediate danger 
was to be apprehended. He was not, 
however, ſuffered to return to the 
Thuilleries; but as a report was cir- 
culated, that the royal party wiſhed 


to detain him there by way of an 
_— his friends (as they had 
fore + informed him, it was 


long 


their intention to do) conſigned 
him to what they termed the care 


of the people, and ordered him 
to be ſtrictly guarded at his own. 


— until the tumult ſhould ſub- 
Before Petion left the palace, M. 


Mandat, the commandant of the 


national guard, had found means 
to obtain from him a written order, 
agreeable to the directions of the de- 
partment, to repel force by force in 
caſe of an actual attack. The firſt 
ſtep of the inſurgents was to get 
poſſeſſion of this order, and at the 
me time ſecure the perſon of the 
commandant. „ 


About midnight, a number of men 


had forced their way into the hall 
of the council-general of the com- 
mune; and there formed, without a 
ſhadow of legal authority, a new 
municipality, retaining of the old 
members only Petion, Manuel, and 
Danton, and aſſuming, as ſecretary, 


a M. Tallien, a young man, who had 
formerly been employed by one of 


the Lameths as a private ſecretary 
of an inferior rank, and was now the 


ed. tor of an inflammatory newſpa- 


per. The ſexiſtence of this telf-con- 
ſtituted municipality, was notkuown 
at the Thuilleries when an order was 
diſpatched to M. Mandat, requiring 
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his immediate attendance at the hal! In a momentary interval of tran« 


of the council: general of the com- 
mune. Mandat at firſt refuſed to 
obey, but, receiving a ſecond order, 
was at length perſuaded to comply 
with the ſummons. On his arrival 
at the hall, attended by a ſingle aid- 
de-camp, he was immediately inter- 
rogated reſpecting the orders which 
he had given to the national guards, 
and accuſed of intending to deſtroy, 
what was denominated the innocent 
and patriotic column of the people, 
Aſtoniſhed at what he ſaw and heard, 
he remained filent, The preſident 


of the new municipality then ordered 


him to the abbey; and at the ſame 
time, by an expreſſive geſture, gave 
the ſignal for his aſſaſſination. It 
was obeyed, and his lifeleſs body 
thrown into the Seine, but not until 
his murderers had ſecured the writ- 
ten order of Petion, which was 
found in his pockets. 8 
During great part of the night the 
alarm- bell ſounded, and the drum 
was beaten, to aſſemble the inſurgents 
in arms. Before morning the arſe- 
nal was forced and pillaged, and 
about 2,600 muſkets thus obtained, 
without the leaſt oppoſition on the 
part of the national guard ſtationed 
in that quarter. e 
Tue buſy ſound of hoſtile prepa- 
ration was heard at. the Thuilleries, 
and kept the royal family in per- 
petual alarm, So great was the ap- 
| n of danger, that the mini- 
ſer of juſtice went to the aflembly 
(which fate the whole night) and 
Tequeſted that a deputation might 
be immediately ſent ro the palace. 
But none was appointed. At firſt it 
Was reſolved, that the aſſembly was 


oppoſing any effectu 


was now hourly expected. 
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quality, Louis retired with his con- 
eſſor, to prepare himſelf by the ex- 
erciſe of religious duties for a pro- 


per reſignation to his fate. The 


unha ueen, replete with ſenfi- 
bility, b a g 


of the night in alternately viſiting 
her children and the council-cham- 
ber, where the miniſters were aſſem · 
bled at this important criſis. At 
about half after five, it was thought 
expedient that the king ſhould viſit 
the different poſts,, where troops 
were ſtationed, and encourage them 
by his preſence. A review accord- 
ingly took 
the — guards, and the Swiſs 
in A vg diſpoſitions the 
moſt loyal; but cries of a very dif- 
with 


ferent tendency were mingle 


their ſhouts, 
wiſe, partly armed with muſkets, 
and partly with pikes, found means 
to get admittance into the courts of 


the Thuilleries, and during great 


part of the review inceſſantly 
ſhouted, “ Petion for ever, down 


« with the veto, down with the 
« traitor,” On the whole, there 


appeared but little Ir. rs of 
the attack of the inſurgents, which 


Notwithſtanding ſuch diſcou- 


raging appearances,with a ſpirit and 


zeal ſcarcely to be equalled, - the 
nobility and gentry, who had hur - 


ried to the palace on this eventful i 
night, reſolved, as a laſt reſource, to Y 
unite themſelves with the royal do- 


meſtics into a corps for the protec- 
tion of the interior, and to make 


ut reſolute and dignified in 
her conduct, paſſed the principal part 


hree battalions like» 


reſiſtance to 


lace ; ſome battalions of 1 
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a rampart of their bodies around 


not ſufficiently full to ſpare any of 
their beloved ſovereign. The com- 


the members; afterwards, that it | | 
was in the king's er to come, mand of this faithfal nd was con- 
- whenever he pleaſed, to the repre- fided by the king to the marſhal de 
ſentatives of the people. Mailly, the Duke de Chiilet, he 
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counts de Puyſegur, and d'Hervilly, 


the baron de Viomenil, the marquis 
du Pujet, and other officers of tried 
fidelity. About twenty grenadiers of 
the national guard joined them, and 
were admitted into the ranks. On the 
whole, between four and five hun- 
dred of the national guard remained 
faithful to their duty. 
As the danger increaſed, while 
the miniſters were undecided what 


_ meaſure to adviſe, M. Raderer, at 


the head of the directory of the de- 
partment,entered the council-cham- 
ber at about half - after eight, and 
ſtrongly adviſed the king to fly for 
protection to the aſſembly. He aſ- 


ſerted, that all hope of reſiſtance 


would prove to the laſt degree ab- 
ſurd; for that the national guards 
in general could not be relied upon, 
as the majority of them were not 
only corrupt themſelves, but en- 
deavoured to ſeduce the faithful few 
from their duty. Rœderer's pro- 
poſal was at firſt ſtrenuouſly oppoſed 
by the queen, who privately ex- 
claimed to ſome of her attendants, 


that ſhe would ſuffer herſelf to be 
nailed to the walls of the palace, 


rather than quit it in the manner 
propoſed. At length, however, her 


reſolution forſook her, when it Was 


remarked, that by remaining there 
ſhe would render herſelf reſponſible 


for the murder of the king and her 
children, as well as of all thoſe 


| 


Who had ſo honourably armed in 


her defence. _ 


— 


The royal family now prepared 
for their departure; but it was 


judged expedient, that the newly 
formed corps of their friends ſhould” 


not accompany them. The ap- 


pearance of ſo many gentlemen, or, 
| according to the vulgar phraſe, ari- 
ſtocrats in arms, it was thought, 
might excite the populace 
of immediate violence. 


to acts 
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Only accompanied therefore by 


the miniſters; two municipal officers, 
the directory of the department, and 
ſix or ſeven attendants, and guard. 
ed by two ſmall columns, compoſed 
of Swiſs, and ſome grenadiers of the 
national guard, the royal party pro- 
ceeded from the Thuilleries to the 
national aſſembly. On their arri. 
val at the ſteps leading to the ter- 
race of the Feuillans, by which it 


was neceſſary for them to paſs in 


their way to the aſſembly, the crowds 
on the terrace preſſed forwards, and 


detained them in this obſtructed paſ- 


ſage for more than a quarter of an 
hour, overwhelming them the whole 
time with inſults, and ſhouting, 
ce death! death! — we will have 
“ no more tyrants!” The direc- 
tory at length ſucceeded in making 


way for them. 


, Md 


/ 


Arrived at the aſſembly, the king 
directed his ſteps to the ſeats ap- 
propriated to the miniſters, obſery- 
ing, that he came there to prevent 
a great crime which might other- 


wite be committed, perfectly aſſured 


that he could be no where ſafer 
than in that place. Sire, replied 
Vergniaud, who officiating by turns 


with Guadet and Genſonne as vice- 


preſident, happened at that time to 
be in the chair, * you may depend 
on our fortitude. We have ſworn 
to die in defence of the people's 
rights, and of the conſtituted autho- 


rities.?-:- « | 


Louis then ſeated himſelf at the 
ſide of the preſident; but on the 
ſuggeſtion of certain deputies, that 
the conſtitution forbad all debate in 
the king's preſence, he was requeſt- 
ed to retire with the royal family 
to a box behind the preſident's chair, 


which had been uſed by the editors 
of a news- paper called the Logo- 
graphe. 
in a ſmall white-waſhed room, 


In this confined ſituation, 


ſtrongly 


ſtrongly e the rays of the 
ſun, about ten feet ſquare and ſix 
high, the unhappy monarch and his 
family paſſed fourteen hours, on a 
burning day in the month of Au- 
guſt, partaking of little or no re- 
e but their minds muſt 
bave been too much agitated to re- 
gard theſe perſonal inconveniences. 
At different periods during the 
night, ſeveral individuals, amount- 
ing in all to to- and- twenty, were 
arreſted by the inſurgents, and con- 
fined in the guard-houſe of the 
ſection. Among them was a M. 
Suleau, a national guard, who 
had been ſeized on his way to the 
palace, when bearing an order 
from two municipal officers to M. 
Reederer ; and an abbè of the name 
of Bouyon, who had diſtinguiſhed 


himſelfas adramatic author. Eleven 


of the number found means to 
eſcape from their place of confine- 
ment, by leaping from a window 
into an adjoining garden. Between 
eight and nine in the morning the 
populace, who were now become 
exceedingly clamorous, were ex- 
horted to the maſſacre of the re- 
maining priſoners, by the well- 
known Theroigne de Mericourt. 
Headed by this abandoned woman, 
a deputation of the inſurgents im- 


mediately proceeded to the commit- 


tee of the ſeQion, and demanded 
the unhappy victims. The preſi- 
dent, although an expreſs decree 
had been paſſed by the aſſembly for 
their protection, and the committee 
was ſurrounded by a guard of two 


hundred men, ordered them with- 


out heſitation to be delivered to the 
people. The abbe Bouyon was firſt 
. ſeized, dragged into the court, and 


cut in pieces with ſabres. He 
was followed by a M. Solminiac, 


formerly one of the king's body 


; 
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guard, whoſe vigorous reſiſtance 
only rendered his death more cruel. 
M. Suleau was next called for by 
Theroigne de Mericourt under the 
appellation of the abbe Suleau, by 
way of rendering him more obnox- 
ious; and after a long but ineffeQtual 
ſtruggle butchered without mercy. 


Six more ſhared the ſame miſerable 
fate. The heads of the whole nine 


were then ſevered from their bodies, 


placed on pikes, and borne in triumph 
through the ſtreets. Two of the 


eleven had previouſly broken from 
the guard, and eſcaped during the tu- 
mult and confuſion of the maſſacre. 


So early as about ſeven o'clock, 
the different columns of the inſur- 


gents commenced their march in 
military order to the 'Thuilleries; but 


did not effect a paſſage through the 


outer gates till near nine, when they 
puſhed their way into the Carouſel. 


Shortly after they forced the Porte 
Royale, and drew up in order of bat- 

tle before the palace. The depar- 
ture of the king had much weak - 


ened the means of defence, and 


likewiſe occaſioned the abſence of 
ſeveral commanding officers. Pre- 
vious alſo to his leaving the Thuil- 
leries, Louis had given ſtrict orders 


to the troops not to fire on the peo- 
ple; orders, which appeared almoſt 
unneceſſary, as the defenders of the 
Thuilleries were anfinitely inferior 


in point of numbers to the aſſailants; | 


and as the lives of the royal fa- 
mily were no longer to be protected 
there. Ren , n 

The crowds that filled the courts 


exceeded all calculation. It was 
ſuppoſed that not leſs than one hun · 


dred thouſand perſons had aflembled 


on the occaſion. Their cannon - 


mounted to thirty pieces. _ 


through the Porte Royale, one of the 1 
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party, an officer of the national guard, 
advanced at the head of about a 
dozen men towards the palace, and 
feizing five of the Swiſs guard 
on duty at their poſts, diſarmed 
them. Encouraged by this ſucceſs, 
the ſanguinary crew ruſhed forwards 
in a tumultu>us manne:, and beat 
out the brains of their diſarmed 
priſoners with clubs; their leader, 
having previouſly diſcharged a piſ- 
tol againft the walls of the pa- 
Jace, which was probably intended 
as a ſignal for the aſſaſſination. It 


appears, however, that notwithſtand- 


ing this atrocious act of aggreſſion, 
the Swiſs guards were unwilling to 
violate the orders given them, not 
to fire on the people. They came 
unarmed before the crowd, and en- 


treated reſpe& for the dwelling of 


their fovereign. But they were re- 
ceived with every expreſſion of the 
moſt malignant hatred by the in- 
ſurgents, who furiouſly demanded 

to be led againſt them. The ele- 
vation of four heads, probably thoſe 


of the murdered Swils, ſtuck upon 


pikes, is ſuppoſed to have been the 
ſignal of attack; as the cannon, 
Which had been introduced into the 


court, were immediately diſcharged 
_—_— the palace *, This new act 
0 


hoſtility was anſwered on the 
part of the Swifs, only by a diſ- 


charge of muſquetry in the air, from 
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the terrace of the Feuillans. But 
the attack ſtill continuing, and no 


proſpect appearing bat that of im. 
mediate maſſacre, they reſolved at 


laſt to repel force by force. A heavy 
fire was accordingly commenced 
from the windows of the palace. 

In ſpite of the ſuperiority o num- 
bers, and the parade of artillery on 
the fide of the infurgents, the court 
was cleared almoſt in a moment, 
and the cannon abandoned. A de. 
tachment of the conquerers then de- 
ſcended into the court, and advanc- 


ing to the Porte Royale, through 


which the fugitives had precipi- 
tated themſelves, fired on thofe that 
yet lingered in the Carouſel, or had 
not been able, in conſequence of the 
preſs, to effect their eſcape. The 
conſternation, which took place in 
the adjoining ſtreets, exceeded all 
deſcription. So great was the con- 
fuſion which reigned among the fu- 
gitives, that two of their own party 
(Federates from Breſt) were ſeized 
by miſtake, from the circumſtance of 
their uniform reſembling that of the 
Swiſs, and maſſacred in the tumult, 
While one detachment was employed 
in clearing the oourts of the Thuille- 
ries, another proceeded towards the 
terrace of the Feuillans, near whick 
they ſeized ſeveral pieces of cannon 
abandoned by the inſurgents, who 


nevertheleſs fired on them from the 


. The fact of aggreſſion is undeniably proved by the Proces Verbal of the na- 


tional aſſembly, drawn up at the very moment, and by an authority that can be 
under no ſuſpicion of partiality to the royal cauſe, The following is an extract. 
« Un officier municipal, et M. Doucet, adjutant de la fixieme legion de la garde 
t nationale, viennent annoncer qu'au Carouzel on braque les canons contre le 
, chateau, et qu'on paroit le, diſpoſer à le forger, Un coup de canon fe fait 
* entendre. Les coups de canon redoublent. Une decharge de mouſqueterie 
4 ſe fait ſur le terraſſe des Feuillans. Bientòt on elt inftruit que la decharge de 
e mouſqueterie à été faite par un coippagnie de Suiſſes, qui a tire en Pair,” 
The other circumftances are taken from © Hiſtoire de la Conſpiration du 10 Aont 
1792, par M. L. C. Bigot de St Croix; Clery's narrative, and other reſpec- 


table authorities. | RE b. 
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able effect, but their numbers were 
not ſufficient to reſiſt the attack of 


the innumerable ſwarms on the ter- 


race, | 

During this engagement, the corps 
of gentlemen in the ind et part of 
the palace, and the national guards 
ill on duty there, ſtood idle ſpec - 
tators of the bloody ſcene, the for- 


mer, probably, from a «deficiency of 


arms and ammunition, the latter 


from a diſinclination to ſupport the 


* 


cauſe of the Swiſs. 
When the report of the cannon 
was heard at the national aſſembly, 
the greateſt conſternation fot a time 
N The king declared, that 
e had given directions to the S wiſs 
not to fire. M. d' Hervilly was in- 
ſtantly diſpatched to the Thuilleries 


with orders to march the troops 


from thence, and bring them to the 
aſſembly. He there met with that 
detachment, amounting in all to 


about 100 men, which had de- 


ſcended to clear the courts; and 
prevailed upon them to quit the pa- 
lace, and accompany him back to 
the hall of the aſſembly. On their 
paſſage thither, the populace fired 
upon them from all points, as they 
were marching through the garden, 
and deſtroyed near a third of their 
number. The fire was returned 
but feebly, from a want of ammuni- 
tion. After their arri val at the aſſem - 
bly, they were diſarmed, and ſtript 
of their uniforms, which, being de- 


livered to the people, were carried 


in triumph through the ſtreets. 

In .lefs than an hour * 25 their 
fiſt defeat, the inſurgents again aſ- 
ſembled in the courts, and intro- 


duced a freſh ſupply of artillery. 


The engagement recommenced with 
the diſcharge of their cannon, which 
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terrace, and killed about thirty. 
The fire was returned with conſider- 


; 5 3 K 
continued for nearly a quarter o 
an hour without producing much 


effect. At length they ſucceeded 


in getting into che garden, aud ere 
t:us enabled to atiack the palace 
on every fide; From this period 
all reſiſtance became ineffectual, pare 
ticularly as the Swiſs were greatly 
reduced in number, and found their 
ammunition fail them. 1 

On the firſt renewal of the com- 


bat, the corps of gentlemen retired 


into an inner apartment to conſult 


what meaſures were beſt to be pur- 


ſued.” It was at laſt reſolved to 
force a paſſage, if poſſible, to the 
national aſſembly. With this view 
they rallied all the Swils they could 
find, with a few of the national 


guards, and deſcended in a body, 
amounting in all to full five hundred 


men, nearly three hundred of whom 


were Swiſs. he re through 


which they attempted to paſs, was 


expoſed to the fire of ſome bat 


talions of inſurgents, who had 


poſted themſelves at the Porte Ro- 
yale. In effecting this paſſage, only 


two gentlemen were wounded, but 
the Swiſs ſuffered confiderably, as 
the red colour of their unitorms 


particularly diſtinguiſhed them. Di- 


viding themſelves into ſmaller bo- 


dies, they then hurried along tbe 
garden in different directions. OF 
thoſe, who took the neareſt line to 


the aſſembly, ſeveral fell by the fire 
from the terrace of the Feuillans, 


and even that of the national guard, 


who had been poſted in various parts 
of the garden for the defence of the 


Thuilleries. A great number eſcap» 
ed by the Champs Elyſèes. As they 
haſtened through the ſtreets, their 
uniform unfortunately marked them 
out for maſlacre, No quarter wass 
iven- them, Wherever they were 
found, although ſomeof thenrJoind® 2 
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in the popular cries and ſhouts with 


the hope of conciliating the good 
will of the multitude. The huma- 
nity, however, of a few individuals, 


 Preferved a ſmall number, who 


fought protection in private houſes. 
Within the palace a ſtill more 


dreadful fate awaited the remaining 


Swils, who were put to death in the 
moſt unfeeling manner. 


of them, begging for mercy on 


their knees, were ſeized in that 


attitude, and inſtantly thrown out 


of the windows into the court be- 
low. Of the whole regiment. not 
more than one hundred and eighty 


ſurvived, including thoſe who firit 


accompanied the king, and after- 


bly. 


- 


wards M. d'Hervilly, to the aſſem- 
The national guards, with 
very few exceptions, at different 
Periods of the attack joined the 


aflailants ; and unfeelin gly aſſiſted in 
the purſuit and murder of their 
comrades, of thoſe very men, with 


whom a few hours before they had 


been united in the diſcharge of a 
common duty, and with whom they 


were in the habit of a 
tercourſ. | | | 

The maſſacre within the 'Thuil- 
Ieries was not confined to the brave 
Swiſs; but every perſon found 


familiar in- 


there, even tne loweſt of the royal 
domeſtics, was indifcriminately put 


to the ſword. The maſſacre was 
ſucceeded by a general plunder. 
It is ſeldom that the exact num- 


ber of the ſlain, in an inſurrection 
of ſuch magnitude, can be accurate- 


ly aſcertained. The beſt accounts 


ftate, that on one fide, beſides the 


Swiſs already mentioned, fell about 


five gentlemen, a hundred royal 


domeſtics, and twenty of the na- 
tional guards, who had remained 
faithful to their duty; and that on 


- - the other fide full three thouſand 


Pariſians, and five hundred Fede- 


Several. 


rates and aſſaſſins, many of whom 
had been buſy, not only in the for. 
mer murders of the capital, but of 


Avignon and Nimes, were ſlain in 
this bloody conteſt. 


The aſſembly, which at firſt af. 
fected to ſuſpend its deciſion on 
the formation and authority of the 
new municipality, grew bolder, as 
the ſucceſs of the inſurrection 


ſeemed more aſſured, and ultimate- 


ly took open part with the conſpi- 
rators. The ſitting was made per- 
manent. All decrees, not already 
ſanctioned, were voted to have the 
force of laws. A national con- 
vention, to ſettle the future go- 
vernment, was ſummoned. | The 
king, in the mean time, was pro- 


viſionally ſuſpended from his func- 


tions, and, with his family, commit- 
ted to the cloſe cuſtody of the mu- 
nicipality formed for his deſtruc- 
tion; while his power was to be 
exerciſed by a new executive coun- 
cil, appointed by the aſſembly. The 
three diſmiſſed miniſters of courſe 
were placed at the head of it, in 
their old offices; and with them 
were. joined M. Monge, as miniſter 
of the marine; M. Le Brun, as 
miniſter of the foreign department ; 


and, for his aſſerted merits in the 


late inſurre&ion, Danton, the great 
leader of the Cordeliers, as miniſter 
of juſtice, e 
The former miniſters, ſuch of 
the juſtices of peace as had honeſt- 
ly done their duty, and the moſt 
obnoxious of the Royaliſts and Feuil- 
lans, were ſeized, as many of them as 
could be found, and thrown 1nto 
priſon. Three commiſſioners were 
alſo diſpatched to each of the ar- 
mies, with authority to remove all 


civil and military officers, whom 
they might think dangerous. 


La 
Fayette, knowing that he could 
expect no favour, prevailed on the 

magiſtrates 


2 Wa 


magiſtrates of Sedan to arreſt the 
commiſſioners, who were coming 
tio his army; but after ſome days 
of indeciſion, Anding the attach- 
ment, of his ſoldiers begin to ſlack- 
en, and fearful of falling into the 


hands of his enemies, he fled, with 
his . ſtaff officer in the 
not long after he had 


night; an 
paſſed the frontiers, was met, on 
the territory of Liege, by an ad- 


vanced party of the combined 


forces, which were now approach- 
ing France. They were willing to 
receive him and his officers as 
friends; but he refuſed to join the 
ſtandard of the French princes, 
and claimed the neutrality of that 
territory, which he himſelf had 
been the firſt to violate. It was not 
allowed; and he, with three of his 
companiong, who, like him, had 
been members of the firſt aſſembly, 
was detained a priſoner of war; 


the reſt were finally releaſed, M. 


| Dumotirier was immediately pro- 
woted to the commend; which La 


— 


Ver. XXXIV. 
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ſeemed a temptation to the boldeſt 


ambition. He accepted it, how- 


ever, and prepared with a divided 
and enfeebled army, to oppoſe the 
firſt generals of the age, at the 
head of veteran troops  » 
But the ways of Progidence are 
myſterious. We ſhall hereafter have 
occaſion to relate the ſucceſs of the 
French general, in baffling an inva- 
ſion, which, in the eommon opinion 
of Europe, was irreſiſtible ; over- 
running the Auſtrian Netherlands; 
carrying his arms into the heart of 
the. United Provinces; and, on the 
firſt reverſe of fortune, compelled to 
follow the example of his prede- 
ceſſor; while they, who by their 
deciſive victory over the monarchy 
on the 1oth of Auguſt, ſeemed to 
have become the triumphant maſters - 
of the French empire, ſoon found, to 
their affliction and confuſion, that 
they had furniſhed the means, the 
precedent, and the pretences for 
their own deſtruction, in the very act 


king. 


of overturning the throne of their Mi 
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| age 94+ 2d col. line 11 from the bottom, for « the laſt century, read, & the 
; - 6th century.. | 0 | 
155. 1ſt col. line 20, for M. Necker, read, N Breteuil· 3 ; 
2.33- 1ſt col. line 27. for * to be able,“ read, e of being able,” 5 
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